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THE PROPERTIES OF ELECTRONS 


President’s Address 

BY SAMUEL SHELDON 


^ The physical properties of electrons fornx.’^ihe 

.t«is of electrical engineering, and a thorough understanding 

* iaern is essential for successful investigation in some depart- 
leri-ts of research. No specific treatment of the subject has 

» ppeai-ed in the printed publications of the Institute. It is 
1 eifore hoped that what follows will be of service to the- 
pt'iiuloership. No attempt has been made to treat of the con- 
iuetion of electricity through gases, of the phenomena of radio- 
or of electrolytic conduction, in all of which the- 
leetron plays an important part. 

Tlze Electron. Electrons, which are called corpuscles by 

* mxG physicists, are the smallest particles of matter that have- 
*f 'C'la ^isolated. They are considered by some (Larmon) to..'be 

»i 1 K-fci-fcnited of ether. Their shape is unknown, but it is fre--- - 
iit’jiu'tly assumed as spherical. At ordinary velocities the mass^ 
f tXTX. electron is 6.3XIO'"® grams; at rest, its mass may be zero; 
r s c 1 a.-fc velocities approaching closely to that of light it becomes 
infinite. Each electron carries an invariable negative 
h*ftx-ic charge of 1.1 lO'^® [=e] coulombs, = 1.1 IQ-^® [=e„] 
Urftx-omagnetic units, = 3.4 lO-'* [ = ej electrostatic unit! 

4 # 11 X 0 writers use the term to designate particles carrying posi- 
clnarges and having other properties. Such use Is not 
titimon nor desirable. 

It'loc'trons in a free.condition are present in metallic conductors, 
j prases, especially at lov,r pressures, and to a limited degree 
I ordinary solid dielectrics. They are not present in free 

037 



Pomt in the ether m eltt^iT .1 i l»»«*lti.»«, *i 
, spending in direetiem tnd im«d^t**^*T*^*** 
static fields are due ta *" *** *■ 

mentaiy fields. The term a*^*?*^ <4 mi 

« .. 

el^ron moving with oniform vrittriiw i^**^******‘ ’**‘*’^ 

'velocity vca/«,ep«>d^?,i^‘i*"“ *****«*« *♦« 

wd a mapietie field, i^id ©i»r^^ N« hoih #« 

m the diitctien of «« •* 

*«> ®«aU M compare m4ih^m 
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ether or space. OjraWned with aikrf clr i- ••-. 4- *, . : 
unknown something or coniUtKin, iha? j:s‘.rj 
conditions eiddences of jwativc flr.-irsfi *. . , 

present in all matter. TTirir propprtir*. 4?.- m 
upon the properties of the matter wjih .%h. h , 

ciated, and they are «wjBdere»J u> I-- m •iiu- • 
agent within the command of nuan K->rfv c|r. ^ 

manner entangled with the rthr.- 

The ether is a fluid plmuin 0 r Ctifl I |f| tm III, r«.! <. » r.! I * ''*j 

properties of inertia mjd rotational rbtii^ny. »n * m 1 
through which all forw a« exened. Is f»i!» 4:! ,5 * | 

electrons and the boundi of the uaiver**', ij i# inj.* j 
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disturbances, at a point vrhose coordinates are x, y, z, the elec¬ 
tric field will be radially directed, and have a magnitude E, in 
electrostatic units, the same as when at rest. With the elec¬ 
tron at the origin and with a medium of unit permeability, the 
equation for £ is 

E = -li- 1 

4 n + 

and the intensity components a, y, of the magnetic field 
parallel to the X, Y , and Z axes, respectively, are given by the 
equations.;* 




r « 0 


For large velocities, the velocity of light being c cm/sec, 


4 ;r (c — 












2 + 

c- — V^ . 




(*■■+/+ 


r = 0 

electron, with its charge e„, moving with uniform ve¬ 
locity V cm/sec at an angle d to the direction of a magnetic 
field of intensity H, is acted upon by the field with a force 
whose magnitude is 

F = H BmV sia. 6 d 3 mes. (4) 

1. Heaviside. Phil. Mag., p. 324, April, 1889; J. J. Thomson. Cond. of 
Elect. Through Gases, p. 531. , 
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If an electron, moving with a velocity small compared with 
c cm./sec. that of light, suffer a change, either in the magnitude 
of its velocity or in its direction, a radiation of energy between 
it and the surrounding ether Will take place whose magnitude is^ 

J = % -- erg/scc (5) 

c 


where a is the acceleration in cm/sec^ 

Charge of the Electron. J. J. Thomson® and others have de¬ 
termined the magnitude of the charge carried by a negative 
gaseous ion, which is the same as that carried by an electron. 
The method employed for measuring the charge depends upon 
the discovery^ that if a dust-free ionized gas, saturated with 
water vapor,, be adiabatically expanded so that the ultimate 


volume bears to the initial volume a ratio of 1.25, droplets of 
water will form about the negative ions, but condensation will 
not occur around the positive ions until this ratio reaches the 
value 1.31. when droplets will form about both ions. Using an 
expansion of ratio 1.25, the charge on a negative ion can be 
found from a determination of the number of droplets and of the 
total charge on all the droplets. The number of droplets is ob¬ 
tained from a determination of the size of each droplet and the 
weight of all of them. The total weight can be obtained from 
the known properties of gases that are saturated with water 
vapor. The size of the droplets can be obtained from the rate at 
which the cloud, that they form in the enclosing receiver, 
settles. According to Stokes’ law, the terminal velocity u cm/sec 
of a sphere of radius r cm and excess of density d, fallin g through 
a gas of which' the coefficient of viscosity is i), is expressed 
by the equation 


« = | 

9 , ' 


wh^ce 




2gd’ 


( 6 ) 


®Larmor, ^ther and Matter, p. 227; Phil. Mag., Dec., 1897, p. 612. 
•■J. J.-Thoihson, Phil. Mag., Dec., 1898, Dec., 1899. 

T. R. 'Wilson, Phil. Trans., A., 1897, p. 266. 
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g cm/sec^ being the acceleration due. to gravity. From observa¬ 
tion of u and ,a determination of 7) the value of r is obtained. 

The droplets upon falling are allowed to collect in an insulated 
receptacle connected with an electrometer. H. A. Wilson® 
checked the determination of the size of the droplets by observ¬ 
ing their rate of movement in a strong electric field arranged to 
act against or with gravity. 

The total charge was determined by Thomson by impressing 
a small potential difference v volts upon two parallel horizontal 
electrodes so placed as to include between them all the ionized 
gas, and by measuring the current-density I ampere/cm^ which 
flowed through the gas. Let N = total number of ions per 
cubic cm, positive as well as negative, e = charge on each ion 
in coulombs, u' = sum of velocities under a gradient of one 
volt/cm, of positive and negative ions (determined by a special 
method), and I the distance between the electrodes, then the 
charge on each ion is 


e = 


li 

Nu'V 


coulombs. 


( 7 ) 


Thomson’s latest value for es is 3.4 10'^®, using an expansion 
ratio of 1.31 and thereby obtaining the total number of positive 
and negative ions. 

Mass of the Electron, Many determinations of the ratio of 
the charge on an electron to its mass m have been made, from 
which, knowing the charge, the mass can be obtained. One 
method, used by Thomson, was to pass a stream of electrons, 
projected from a cathode in a highly exhausted tube, through a 
magnetic field of uniform intensity H and perpendicular in 
direction to the path of the electrons. If the electrons be moving 
with a velocity v cm/sec, the field will exert a force v H dynes 
upon them, and they will move in a circular path whose radius 
can be determined from the observed deflection of the stream; 
and has a value, as in any case of centripetal acceleration, of 


r 


mv 

e^H 


cm 


5 H. A. Wilson, Phil. Mag., April, 1903. 
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fjwae 2S 


whence 


grams. 


To obtain v the electrons must simultaneously fie subjected tn 
the influence of an electric field of intensity A" in idectrostitic 
umts, whose direction is perpendicular to .’hr lines of force of 
the magnetic field and also to the original path of the elect tons 
By adjusting the intensity and sign of the electric field „nui 
the^ force it exerts upon each electron. E k c.juni imd nn 
posite to that exerted by the magnetic field, it follows ihut ' 

Be, - He„ v, ,a\ 


and mm, rjL”' 

^ grams. (jOj 

mind “ expression for n. involving 

the toZ Thomson, wastoallo^ 

the electrons to bombard the face of a thermopile whose rat* 

of inSwe of ThTSf ^ ‘determined from the rate 

K «• dk/dt •" i N mv*. 

of «cre.» of „.g.Mv. chaig. b, obtataS ma^. 


Therefore 


e • d0/dt 

v.JE 

\ mi 
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Another method of obtaininK -'n* expressinn fur 5 

Kaafmann” and by Simo.i/ is laised «i«m llu, 

all the kinetic energy of the electruns js upHst.. 

energy that would be required to tnmsfiT then eh.iy is 

two points having a difTercncc of potential V 

isting between the cathode and the anode of the cunumnn}. tubf 


In this case 


I A ’m w* ■* V .V e. 


and substituting the value of « in (S). 


This method gives too large values becauw it does not take 
account of the energy lost in crdlisions. an«l that required to 

detach the electron from the cathode. 

Many other methods of determining m have Iwii emptoyw. 
all yielding values of the same ortlcr of magnitude, but di Jmng 
considerably from one another The first determimilion of the 
ratio e,„/m was made by Zt^cman in cmmcction with hit ©*• 
peiimcnts on the iidluenec uf the magnetic fie!«l %nnm the spertm 
of gases. The values obtained by various methods, and uf^ 
elertrons obtaimnl in various ways are given in the followlof 
table® from Lorentz: 

. . ' .. ... .'""....'........r" ..* 

Mftlioci 



Zeeman eflfect.. 

Rotation of plane of fwtlan»H! light*. - 

Cathode rays (Simon).. 

Cathode rayi (oilter observers)*. *. * * 
Ultra violet rays on zinc. 

Radium /i rays. 


The dilTcrenccR between the values obtained are proiiaWy 
due to some of the electrons licing loaded with matter, and to 
the various velocities with which they were moving. 

The influence of velocity upon mas* ha* been determine*! 


*Kaufmnim, Wiwl. Ann., Ill, p. S44; fl'J, p. 588; 05, p. 431. 
’ Simon. Wietl. Ann., fit), p. 5H9. 

• Lorentz, EketnAechnisciw June 15, 1905, p. 5M. 
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by Kaufmann in the case of electrons ejected 
, preparations in the form of 13 rays. 

Suppose a charged electron to be moving in a 
to be accelerating both tangentially and 
the tangential acceleration be and the radial 
much as a movmg electron produces a magnetic 
lines are circular and lie in a plane- perpendicular -to blae 
tion of motion and whose intensity at any point is 
. to the velocity of the electron, the acceleration mus-fc ‘ 

panicd by an increasing strength of field. As 
requires that work be performed upon the ether, 

force which causes the acceleration must be used in pe^rfc 
tnis work. 

Let mi and m^ represent two coefficients, which v^laexx 
Phed, respeedvely, by the accelerations Ui and 
forces required^to perform this work represented -by 
fiek/^^r/^^^^r^^ 1 °^ components of the xrxa., 

ordinarily understoocd, 

spectiveiy, components of the f oir< 

ft = Cl (m„+mi) I 
, , } dynes 

/»• - ^2 (Wo+mj) J 

srectivdv“l?‘"-r’-“f to represen 

of the eleftrn^*^* transverse electromagne-tic n: 

N7wt “ f’ •■tt" Oise a true mni, 

loaw tCi”’ ““'“t. hot depend upon tU 

loaty ot the electron, as shown in equations (21 f3h a-r. rT 

For small yelocities. as compared with that of ifcht i£ 

tron be assumed as spherical e£ radius R cm and wiih tt- i t 

« mslfontd, over Its surface. » “d^ reh 


m^= = % 


R 


For greater velocities these values increase ,ir.+-i 
velocity of light they become infinite TTci ’ . 
obtained by Abraham, Kaufmann conckde! 
ments upon the deflection of ^ rays that 1 

Zu™fthT'’ ^tii the velocity"^^^ 

omson. Recent Researches trii; and Mag. 1893. p. 2l“ - 
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no mass whatsoever, and all the mass of a moving electron is 
due to its entanglement with the ether. The values determined 
by Kaufmann and the percentage difference from theoretical 
values based upon the assumption m^y = 0 are given in the 
following tabled^ 


v/c 

m^/m Observed 

Per cent, variation from theoretical 

Small 

1 . 


0.732 

1.34 

-1.5 

0.752 

1.37 

-0.9 

0.777 

; 1.42 

^ -0.6 

0.801 

1.47 

+ 0.5 

0.830 

1.545 

+ 0.5 

0.860 

1.G5 

0 . 

0.883 

1.73 

+ 2.8 

0.933 

2.05 

-7.8 (?) 

0.949 

2.145 

-1.2 

0.963 

2.42 

+ 0.4 


The following curve shows the relation which exists between 



Fig. 2. 


the mass of an electron, expressed in terms of its mass at low 
speeds, and its velocit 3 ^ expressed in terms of that of light. 



Rutherford, Radio-Activity, p. 111. 
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The mass at small velocities is 6.3 lO'"" grams. At a veloc 
l y equal to that of light, the magnetic flux surrounding 
electron m a plane perpendicular to its path and passing througl 
It, sflould become infinite; this follows from the substitution 
^ and ^ —0 in equations (3). The electron thereby wotil*- 
acquire an infinite self-inductance. Consequently, an infini'fc^ 
lorce would need to be exerted upon it in order to produce s 
ni e acceleration.^ The mass of the electron, therefore, at this 
ypothetical velocity would be infinitely large. 

E/ec/rnw. If it be assumed that the electron is 
its charge and its apparent 
equation its rsdius i! be obtamed froffl 


R-i 


m 


= 1.3 10' cm 


( 18 ) 


smaller than the diameter of atoms. Lorentz 
as been led to conclude, from the consideration of various 
appearing in m-oving systems of different kinds, 
^at the electron is spherical when at rest, ellipsoidal at inter¬ 
mediate speeds, and a flat disc at the speed of light. Upon 
this assumption he obtains results, after a severe and .com- 
phcated mathematical analysis, that are in accord with Kauf- 
mann s experimental results, give larger masses for the same 
spee an those obtained by Abraham, give a mass of zero at 
rest, and are consistent with equation (17). i 

The Atom. Oh the supposition that the atom consists of a 
sphere of uniform positive electrification in which are contained 
a number of moving electrons.. Thomson,^ in 1904, endeavored 
to determine how electrons would arrange themselves in various 
atoms and what properties would thereby be conferred upon 
e latter. Mathematical difficulties prevented a general solu¬ 
tion for a spherical arrangement, but a solution for arrange- 
ments m ^gs was obtained, which has, by analogy, been ap- 
plitd to the spherical arrangement. 

According to these results, it has been assumed that the 
atom consists of negatively charged electrons uniformly dis- 
tnbuted over concentric spheres as a result of their mutual 
repulsion and enclosed in a sphere of uniform positive electri- 
fication of such intensity that th e electric field that would be 

" J- J- Thomson, Phil. Mag., March, 1904, p. 237; ' j 
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produced outside the atom by the charges on the electrons is 
nullified. 

Examination of the distribution necessary for equilibrium 
of such aggregates consisting of consecutive numbers of elec¬ 
trons, reveals the following facts: 

1. The distribution of one aggregate may differ from that 
of another in having a greater number of electrons distributed 
upon one or more additional concentric shells. The first ag¬ 
gregate has as a nucleus the identical distribution of the second. 

2. The equilibrium of the distributions of some aggregates 
may be very stable, while that of others is less so. 

3, Some less stable aggregates will become more stable if 
one or a few electrons be added to it, thereby giving the atom 
which it represents a negative resultant charge. 

4, Some less stable aggregates will become more stable if 
one or a few electrons be taken away from it, thereby giving 
the atom which it represents a positive resultant charge. 

Assuming the atoms of the various chemical elements ^to be 
thus constituted, the equilibrium requirements will explain 
their physical and chemical differences and similarities. The 
different aggregates indicated in (1) would yield atoms of 
similar qualities, but different atomic weights, as lithium, 
sodium, and potassium. If an atom, consisting of an aggregate 
whose equilibrium would be rendered more stable by the losing 
of one electron, should be brought up to an atom requiring 
for stability an additional electron, a transfer of one electron 
would account for known facts. The first atom would after- 
wards have a resultant positive charge. The second atom would 
have a resultant negative charge, and the two would attract 
each other. The first atom would correspond to an electro¬ 
positive atom, like that of sodium, and the second atom would 
be electro-negative like chlorine. After the change and result¬ 
ing attraction, a molecule of sodium chloride is formed. Chem¬ 
ical affinity is thus considered to be due to electric attractions. 

The number of electrons in an atom may vary from time to 
time, and the atom may therefore have a positive or negative 
electrification or may be neutral. The combination of two or 
more atoms, that are held together by electric attractions re¬ 
sulting from differences in the sign of their electrifications, con¬ 
stitute a molecule. The atoms may be of the same or diff erent 
chemical elements. 

If stable equilibrium is obtained by the loss of one and only 



one electron, the aggregate gives an atom that is 'univalent a 
eectr^poatxve; if a single additional electron is requir^T 
stability the atom is univalent and electro-negative^ Tb ^ 
quirement of a loss or gain of two, three, or fLr electro! f 
complete stability characterizes the atoms as divalent trival 
and quadnvalent respectively. ’ 

More complex molecules, as for instance the various ova 
com!in;!rat'oL'agjr^^^^^^ "" ^complete stability o/ttl 

of the spectra characteristic of diflermr a “ “Planatim 
if some cases eery comjlea “^stances, which » 

Some aggregates are stable wbpn i-h^ i j. * 

orbits ivith an angular velocitv TJJt ®^®^rons move in their 
and they become unstable whL^thf i 
value. Electron velocities dpo velocity falls beloiii- this 

the loss of eaersy which w7'^ ? “ 

critical velocity is reached an ent,' i ’ however, the 

take place, and may be accomnr distribution may 

irons from the atom. This irS""'w of some elec- 

case of radium. Possibly what takes place in the 

'l9ot by Thomson,*^ in 

eluded that an atom of hydrot^en “^ny have con- 

electrons and that its mass is equal to ® 

^ the electrons. It. therefore has ! ! ® 

® electromagnetic mass. The; havV ? merely 

of o her atomic weights contaS aT ^°“oludgd that atoms 
e-'5plain differences in the af-n .^'^^'^oture would satisfactorllv 
froTn ^bomson. however spectral com- 

sorpfioo Of /royc ip .aocs^tfoCrT 

fo hydrogen 
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that a hydrogen atom contains not far from one electron and 
that the mass of the carrier of positive electrical chaige is large 
compared -with that of the electron. From the scattering of 
Rontgen radiation in air he calculates that there are 25 electrons 
in a molecule of air. 

The Ion. An important part is played in the phenomena of 
electrophysics by atomic aggregates of electrons that exhibit an 
external electrical field. When an aggregate or system of ag¬ 
gregates -with an excess of positive or negative electrification 
is subjected to the influence of an auxiliary electric field, it 
tends to move in the same or opposite direction to that of the 
lines of force of this auxiliary field, according to the sign of its 
excess of electrification. It may then be termed an ion, posi¬ 
tive or negative according to the sign of its excess of electrifica¬ 
tion. In the various physical states of matter are present the 
following; 

Negative Ions 

1. Isolated and free electrons. 

2. One or more electrons acting as a nucleus for a cluster 
of molecules, the cluster roughly estimated, in some cases, as 
containing 30 molecules. 

3. Atoms of electro-negative elements, the instability of whose 
aggregate has been reduced by the addition of one or more 
electrons. 

Positive Ions 

1. Atoms of electro-positive elements, the instability of whose 
aggregate has been reduced by the subtraction of one or mere 
electrons. 

2. Molecular clusters from which an electron has been removed. 

Negative ions may or may not be associated with ordinary 

matter. Positive ions are always found associated with it. 

The lines of force of the electric field of an isolated ion are 
directed radially towards it as a center. In a molecule, while 
practically all the lines of force start from its electro-positive 
atoms and terminate upon its electro-negative atoms, thus 
being elect:ostatically nearly saturated, the field distribution 
is different for different planes passed through its molecular 
center. The molecule does not, therefore, suffer translation 
when placed in an auxiliary electric field, but rotates and orients 
itself. The orientation of a system of molecules produces a 
polarization of the substance containing the system. 
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Free electrons exist in gases at pressures under 10 mxxi- 
mercury, especially when subjected to ionizing agencies I 
conducting solids; in the /3 rays from radium; and in condixo-fci^^ii 
flames. 

Clusters exist in all conducting gases under pressures gr*o3*'t:o3 
than 10 mm. of mercury; sometimes in gases at lower pressi^^^® 
and possibly in liquids and solids. 

Electronized or deelectronized atoms, or both, exist in 
conducting gases at all pressures; both exist in liquid eleotiiro- 
lytes, in solid conductors, and possibly in solid dielectrics. 

The PToductiofi of Ions, ot lofiizotiou. In all gases at oirdi- 
nary atmospheric pressures, spontaneous ionization is con'fcixm— 
ally going on. This doubtless results from molecular collisions 
of an intensity much above the average. Recombination ol 
positive and negative ions is also continually going on nnc3 
will be discussed later. If an ionized gas of volume Y cxn^ 
be enclosed in a receiver provided with two electrodes connect od ito 
the terminals of a source of electromotive force, an electric cuiriront: 
can be made to flow through the gas and circuit. Undei- the 
influence of the electric field set up between the electrodes, the 
negative ions move towards the anode and the positive ions 
towards the cathode. A negative ion upon reaching the anode 
gives up to it an electron with its charge of 1.1 10"^® coulonahs.; 
The ion thus becomes transformed into an ordinary atoxn. 
What the anode does with the electron need not concern ns 
at this point. In a like manner, the positive ion upon reaching' 
the cathode receives from it an electron and itself becomes £tn 
ordinary atom. The double exchange is accompanied by /wh^.!; 
is generally understood as the conduction of 1.1 10'^® coulomhsi 
through the gas. It is also accompanied by the disappearaunoci 
from the gas of one positive and one negative ion. If an in¬ 
creased voltage be employed, the velocity of the ions will incroaso, 
the current or rate of transference of electric quantity will in - 
crease, and the rate of disappearance will increase. The Iasi; 
can never be made to exceed the rate of production of ions. 
Therefore, a limiting saturation current is reached, which cannot 
be exceeded even though the voltage impressed upon the elec¬ 
trodes be increased so long as this increase does not of itself 
produce ionization. Spontaneous ionization of gases at ordinax-^r 
atmospheric pressure will permit the passage of only abont 
3.3 lO’^® amperes per cubic centimetre.^^ 

M Wilson. Proc. Gamb. PM. Soc. x; p. 32. 1900; Proc. Roy - S oe " 
lasviii, p. iil, 1901. 
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Recombination of ions occurs in gases at a rate proportional 
to the square of the number present. If N ions per cm be 
present at a given time, then the number n present after t sec- 
onds will be 


^ ^ (19) 

^ N at+1 


where a is a coefficient of recombination, which equals 1.1 10 
and has the same value for hydrogen, carbon dioxide, air, and 
probably other gases. Its value is independent of pressures 
above J atmospheric, but decreases with decrease of pressures 
below this limit. 

It has been determined by Townsend that an electron, mov- 
ing in a rarefied gas along a free path whose terimnal points 
differ in potential from each other by 20 volts, 20/300 
electrostatic units, acquires just sufficient energy to ionize a 
molecule with which it comes into collision. The energy re¬ 
quired for the production of one negative and one positive ion 
from a gas molecule is therefore equal to the product of this 
potential drop by the charge on the electron, that is. 


3.4 10-^® = 2.3 10'“ ergs. 

300 

The velocity v acquired by the electron of mass w just before 
collision, is derived from the equation of energy = 2.3 10-h 

and is 



= 2.7 10* cm/sec 


( 20 ) 


This velocity is very great as compared with the mean molec¬ 
ular velocity of gases at ordinary temperatures. In weak 
electric fields, the electrons or negative ions, but not the positive 
ions, produce fresh ions by collision. In strong fields, both 
negative and positive ions produce them. ^ ^ 

Salts introduced into the flame of a Bunsen burner are ionized 
and the flame becomes conducting Hot metals ionize the gas 

1* Townsead, Phil- Trans A., 193, p. 129, 1900. 
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in contact with them and eject negative ions from themselves. 
A temperature of 200° cent, is sufficient to produce some ion¬ 
ization. Platinum^® at 1500° cent, in a vacuum permits a naax- 
imum current towards it, by means of negative electrons which 
it throws off, amounting to one milliampere per square centi- 
metre. Pleated carbon filaments have been found to supply 
sufficient ions to allow of one ampere per square centimetre of 
surface. 

Gaseous ions are also produced as a result of energy ex¬ 
pended by radioactive substances, as by X-rays, by Lcinard 
rays, hy rdtraviolet light, and likewise by chemical action. 

Metallic Conduction of Electricity. Investigations concerning 
the natUx^e of the process of electric conduction in metals Imve 
led to the conclusion that in the metals are to be found mole¬ 
cules- and atoms of the metallic element, positive ions, and 
free'electrons. The molecules and atoms are not free to migrate 
from one part of the metal to another, but have a limited, free¬ 
dom of movement about a mean position. The electrons are 
not constrained to any particular part of the metal, but are free 
to inove from one part to another, such movement being ac¬ 
companied by collisions and changes in the direction of move¬ 
ment, in a manner similar to that accompanying the movement 
of molecules in a gas, considered from the standpoint of the 
kinetic theory of gases. The positive ions have been supposed 
by some to change their positions, by others not. The nnmbcr 
of free electrons per cubic centimetre of metal is very large, 
being of the order of a billion billions. The mean free patli of 
an electron scarcely exceeds one millionth of a centimetre in 
any case. The number per cubic centimetre and the length 
of free path are different y/ith different metals. In an ordinary 
metal at a uniform absolute temperature of T degrees, all the 
particles of the metal are in motion, collisions are constantly 
occurring, and the directions of the motion are such as restilt 
from chance. According to the doctrine of the equipar-'Ition 
of energy, the mean kinetic energies of the molecules, of the 
atoms, of the positive ions, and of the electrons, are eq-ual to 
each other and dependent upon the absolute temperatnre. 
Inasmuch as the masses of the electrons are much smaller tlian 
those of the other particles, the Velocities of the electrons mxist 
be much greater. 

10 O. W. Richardson, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., xi, p. 286, 1902, 
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Following Drude,'^ assnins a mstallio conductor of unit cross- 
section, and length L cm’s., containing N electrons per cubic 
cm. each of mass m and with a charge of electrostatic units. 
If a dhlcrence of potential V in electrostatic measure be estab¬ 
lished between the ends of the conductor, the electrons will be 
subjected to the influence of an electric field of intensity E=VjL 
and", during the interval of time t between collisions, they will 
be subjected to a force in the direction of the length of the 
conductor such that 


m 4-v- = Ees dynes. (21) 

Integrating throughout the time t and evaluating constants, 

= ( 22 ) 


The electrons, if the difference of potential be maintained, will 
in addition to their original undetermined velocities have a 
velocity component in the direction of L such that 


®i. 


iesE — 

m 


(23) 


A quantity of electricity will pass per second through a cross- 
section of the conductor, which constitutes a current 1$ in 
electrostatic units, such that 


Is esNv^ = ies^N — E 


i e/ N 


m 


V_ 

L 


(24) 


The resistance per unit length, that is the resistivity of the 
metal, will, in electrostatic units, be 


P = 


V o ^ 

ITs~ es^Nx 


( 26 ) 


Dmde, Trans. Int. El. Cong., 1904, Vol. 1, p. 319. 
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The specific electric conductivity will the iTriitrocal of 

the expression or 


where a is a universal constant which ha* a value of I.OXICH* 
ergs per absolute degree. If metals las ultimately constituted 
as has been assumcti, then an electron, when wtinnwenced by 
electnc or magnetic forces, has the saute energy as a gas mole- 

cule at the same temfieratiil*©, 

From the kinetic theory of gases, an exprcsaion hir the heat 
conductmty of the metallic conductor. eon»itlerc<l alKive. may 
be obtained. If one end of it he heated, the flow of energy w 
heat Q per second in the direction of its length and across any 
trrasverse cross-section of the conductor is given'* l»yihccf|na- 

y • erg/sec. {2m 


Substituting the value of A from (§®) 


^e heat conducti vity A of the metal in mechanical units, that 
** Drud*. 1. c. p. m, " ..... 
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is, in ergs per square centimetre per absolute degree Pe^^nti- 
metre, is obtained by reducing the temperature gradient dTldL 
to unity. The expression is then 
k = \ avXN 

It has long been known that with some exceptions the heat 
and electrical conductivities of pure metals, when at proper 
temperatures depending upon the metal, bear a constant ratio 
to each other. This is the law of V\riedemann and Franz. ^ 
satisfactory explanation for the constancy has been gn en 
except that which assumes that both electncity and heat 
conveyed by electrons, the one under the influence of electro¬ 
motive force and the other under the influence of thermomotive 
force. Dividing (31) by (27) and substituting 2 a T for m t; 

— — — Y T 
a 3 \ Si- / 


(32) 


The following table of Jaeger and Disselhorst^® gives the 
values of kja at 18° cent., at 100° cent., and the ratio of the 
latter to the former. In this table is also given the number 
of electrons N per cubic centimetre, calculated by Drude^® from: 
data concerning the optical behavior of metals, and the mean 
length A of their free path. 


Metal 

k/a (18°) 

k/a 10-*(100“) 

k/a (1U0“) 

N 10-22 

A 10® cm 

k/a (18°) 

Aluminum.... 

63G 

844 

1.32 

14. 

0.2 

Copper. 

CG5 

802 

1.30 

4.09 

1.1 

Silver. 

G8G 

881 

1.28 

0.35 

0.9 

Gold. 

727 

925 

1.27 

4.30 

.0.9 . 

Nickel. 

099 

90G 

1.30 

9.21 

0.08 

Zinc. 

072 

807 ’ 

1.29 

18.4 

0.08 

Cadmium. 

706 

905 

1.28 

11.0 

0.1 

Lead.. 

715 

935 

1.31 

11.2 

0.034 

Tin. 

735 

925 

1.26 

14.3 

0.05 

Platinum-- 

753 

. 1013 

1.35 

13.65 

0,06 

Palladium.... 

754 

1017 . 

1.35 



Iron. 

802 

lOGl 

1.32 

14.6 

0.05 

Bismuth. 

902 

1077 

1.12 

10.8 

0.007 

Antimony.... 




26. 

0.006 


“ Drude, 1. c., p. 827. 
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That kja is directly proportional to the absolute te 
is clearly indicated by the values given in the four 

of the table. The coefficient -jrlrr, common to ga: 

!i 



give, for the temperature difference here emplo 
100° - 1S° = 82°, the value 1.28. ^ 

The specific heats of metals are not so large as mi, 
pected with such a large number of free electrons 
volume. 

To meet this difficulty, Thomson^^ assumes that th 
are not free for a sufficiently long interval to acquire i 
corresponding to a given temperature. They sudds 
out from one atom into a neighboring one. On thi 
calculates the values of k/a and finds a difference of; 
12% from Drude’s values. I 

Contact Electromotive Force. If two metals, havir 
N 2 free electrons, respectively, per cubic centimetre, 
in contact with each other, and if and the te 

be constant and uniform, then, according to the pri 
the kinetic theory of gases, more electrons will pass 
latter into the former than in a reverse direction, 
give a negative charge to the former, and will there 
an electric field, whose lines of force will be perpen 
the plane of separation; which will tend to reduce th 
of the electrons entering the former and increase th 
of those leaving it. An equilibrium will eventua 
when as many electrons pass in one. direction as in th 
A contact difference of potential, of a value whi( 
predetermined if and be known, is established 
surface of separation. Drude^^ has derived an expj 
this contact e.m.f., which at 18° cent, reduces to the 

E = 0.05 log s volts 

For other unifonn temperatures, the value oi E varie 
with the temperature expressed in absolute degr 
complete expression for E is 

Report of Lecture before I. E. E., Electrical Engineering 
1907, p. 381.. 

Drude, 1. c., p. 323. ! 
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£ = - — T logs ^ 10-® volts 34) 

3 j 

v/here a is the thermodynamic constant, em the charge of an 
electron in electromagnetic units, and T is the absolute tem¬ 
perature. 

Seehech Thermal Electromotive Force, If a circuit be formed 
of tTvo metals connected in series, and if the diCercncc in tem¬ 
perature between its two - junctions he dT absolute degrees, 
then the thermal electromotive force dE set up as a result, is 
obtained by differentiation of (34) and equals 

d E = I —dT logs 10-® volts, (35) 

from which the value of the thermoelectric power can be ob¬ 
tained. This expression assumes that d.oes not vary 

with T, concerning which there is as yet not sufficient experi¬ 
mental evidence. 

From equations (34) and (35), an expression is readily ob¬ 
tained for the rate of absorption or development of heat when 
a current I (amperes) flows in the circuit. This power P, 
which is a measure of the Peltier effect, i§ expressed as follows. 

P = EI = I —ITlog.^nO-^ = IT^ 10-» watts. (36) 

Drude has also obtained an expression for the Thomson effect, 
that is, the development or absorption of heat as thc^ result of 
a current that flows through a homogeneous circuit having 
local temperature differences. 

Eleciromagnetically Induced Electromotive Force, The genera¬ 
tion of electromotive force as a result of the relative moo-on 
between a conductor and the flux of a magnetic field is a direct 
consequence of the ether entanglement with the electron. A 
force acts directly on each electron whose direction is deter¬ 
mined by the directions of the flux and of the motion, and whose 
magnitude depends upon the relative velocity and the fiux- 
density. 
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The Hall Effect. Consiiler a rp('!anj,'<il,ir pii- r oj 
with a current flowing almig it U ihf tntivui 
terminal connected to the inidd'c j'l int <•! ofu- nij. 
tangle leave by a terminal coai.t-cted tu the i 


Pio. 4 ,~‘R«» liaH eifept. 

^^itude will be directly proportional f.. thr cvn.rth 
ongmal cu^t and to the flu*.,!e«dty ... .na.u.'iu: 
ose diiwsticm will be revenicd il tiu- .;h«:. iicu of 
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r xi,„ current be reversed. This 

either the flux or o Hall effect This effect is readily 

phenomenon is known as the Hall 

exnlained from the standpoint of the electron the y- 

Trelectric current may be considered as accompanied by 

. p" :rws 

7IodtY of°the electrons be ^ 

vXe ^11 be e^vH dynes; and in consequence they will be 
lorci towards one side of the sheet, and a flow of current through 
he Galvanometer circuit will be necessary to maintain eqm- 
S.rium If no galvanometer circuit be Present a negative 
Srwill appear at the side towards which the electrons 
mov! and will grow until the transverse electric field which it 
TcISons attain! such an intensity E, in electroinagnetic units 
as to exert a force e,., E dynes upon each of the electrons equal 
in magnitude and opposite in direction to that exerted by the 
magnetic field. Then 

Bfn E = ^ H 

Since e... is known and E and H can readily be obtained by 
experiment, it is possible to obtain the average migration 
velocity of an electron from the above formula, as 


Boltzmann calculated i; for various metals several years ago. 
The velocities are remarkably small for even very strong cur¬ 
rents Lorentz-® gives the following values for one ampere 
flowing through a wire of one square millimetre cross-section; 
copper 0.005, nickel 0.2, and bismuth 90 cm./sec. 

Some experimental results obtained in this field are not 
easily explained. The direction of the current in the galvano¬ 
meter circuit, when an iron sheet is employed, is opposite to 
that which is to be expected. A thorough investigation of 
the Hall effect in ferromagnetic substances may shed some 
light upon the question of the cause of their large permeability. 
Thomson^* explains the apparently inconsistent results by .the 

Lorentz, 1. c., p. 588. 

2^ Electrical Engineering, Feb. 28, ’07. 


So.id Dielectrics. Soli'l ’• ^ field. 

rh““ «»»us“ tT j°r “"■' =i 

^-ansport of matter wlffi " ^^diation wouH 

chemical and DhvqiVoi ^^^ompanymo- difF^rr. 







Dumb-bell molecule. 
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J the atomic ions of a dieletrir'^°^ obsen 
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^-st be due to the attraction^ Position of equilibri 

„, ° oiarg;ed particles. If a di^;!-’ ^®PuIsions of unlike a 
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the standpoint of the present discussion, that it is not spherical 
and that it may be shaped somewhat like a dumb-bell with an atom 
at each end connected by a sheaf of electrostatic flux lines. 
Such a molecule would behave in an electric field much as would 
a magnetic needle of the same shape in a magnetic field.. Both 
would orient themselves, but would not suffer translation if 
the fields were uniform, and the molecule would have an elec¬ 
tric moment similar to the magnetic moment of the needle. 
But, while the pole distance is rigidly maintained by the steel 
in the needle, this is not the case with the end atoms of the 
dumb-bell molecule. With a sufficiently large electrostatic 
flux-density, the molecule would be ruptured, its oppositely 
charged atoms being forced away from each other by the field. 
The rupturing of an assemblage of such molecules in a solid 
dielectric would, in such a field, manifest itself as a rupture of 
the dielectric. The molecular-magnet theory^® of magnetic in¬ 
duction in iron, can, by analogy, be directly applied to solid 
dielectrics consisting of an aggregate of such dumb-bell mole¬ 
cules. The application of an electric field would orient the 
molecules to a greater or less extent, which would be evidenced 
as a residual polarization after the field was removed. Such 
polarization is a common occurrence. The flux due to the 
orientation would be superposed on the ether flux produced 
by the original source of the field, the dielectric thus exhibiting 
a larger dielectric constant than the free ether. That the di¬ 
electric constant of all solids is greater than tmity is well known. 
Under the influence of alternating fields, the configuration of 
orientation would be different for the same values of increasing 
and decreasing intensities. This would result in a dielectric 
hysteresis of greater or less extent accompanied by an energy- 
loss which would be dissipated in heat. This loss in ergs per 
cubic centimetre per cycle G has not only been observed, but 
its magnitude, as dependent upon the material and maximum 
electric flux-density E^ax, is expressed by a formula-® similar 
to Steinmetz’s law for iron, the exponent n of E„tax lying be¬ 
tween 1.5 and 1.95, and corresponding to l.G in the Steinmetz 
formula. If a represent a constant dependent upon the char¬ 
acter of the dielectric, 

G = aE”^ax ergs. (38) 

Ewing, Magnetic Induction in Iron and Other Metals, p, 382. 

.2®R. Threlfall, Phys. Rev., 1897, iv, p. 457; v, p. 21. 
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edge concerning the relations which exist between electrons and 
atoms as they occur in the various forms of matter. Further¬ 
more, hardly anything is known about the positively electrified 
portion of matter or about positive electricity itself. This 
much, however, can be considered as established; that an elec¬ 
tron with its negative charge when accelerating a cm/sec,* 
the-velocity of propagation of ether disturbances being c cm./sec., 
radiates energy into space whose value (see equation 5) is ex¬ 
pressed as 

7 = 1 = 2.7 X 10-« a" erg/sec (39) 

c 

If by any means the sign of acceleration be changed period¬ 
ically at a constant frequency having a value lying between 
4X10^^ and 8 X10^^, then the radiant energy will consist wholly of 
monochromatic light radiation. Change in sign can be obtained 
either by reversing the direction of motion in a rectilinear path 
with accompanying changes in velocity (collision or impact), by 
merely changing the direction of the path (circle) leaving the 
velocity unchanged, or by both. If on the other hand the 
duration of the periods between reversals be variable v/ithin 
wide limits, then there will be non-luminous heat radiation, 
continuous spectrum luminous radiation, and ultraviolet radia¬ 
tion. In this case only a portion of the energy which is radiated 
is converted into light. 

The acceleration which an electron may assume, varies over 
very wide limits. When it is considered that, within a vacuum 
tube of a few centimetres length, an electron can start from 
rest and attain a velocity of one-tenth that of light, that is, 3 10® 
cm/sec, its acceleration must have been at least 2 10^^ cm/sec 
The distribution of voltage in such tubes would indicate that 
its acceleration near the cathode would be many times greater 
than this. Assuming it to be five times as great; that is, a? = 
10^® cm/sec^ this electron would radiate 2.7 10“^® erg/sec or 
2.7 watt. 

Black-Body Radiation. According to the Stefan-Boltzmann®^ 
law, a black body (one which absorbs all radiations falling on it 
and which neither reflects n or transmits any) at an absolute 

Stefan, Ber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss., 79B., 2 Abth,, 1879, p. 391; 

Boltzmann, Wied, Ann., 22, p. 291, 1881 
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temperature of T degrees, radiates from each square centixxae't’re 
of its surface an amount of energy®^ 

j = 1.71 10-® erg/sec C^O) 

= 1.71 10-12 T* watt 

This radiation, at suf&ciently high temperatures, consists 
wave disturbances embodying all frequencies that are able to 
stimulate the optic nerves, besides a continuous series of 
quencies in the infra-red and ultraviolet regions. 

■fhe portion, W, of the total radiation per cm^ that is capa-t*!® 
of stimulating the optic nerves so as to given a sensatioxi of 
light is to be obtained from the equation®* 




erg/sec ^ 41 ) 

where A'= 0.000039 = wave length at violet end of spectruxxx ixi 
ciru 

^" = 0.000075=wave length at red end of spectrum in oxnu 
C=1.24 10'^ 

;e = 1.4435 

2.718 = Naperian logarithmic base. 

The visible radiation efficiency at any temperature T is therefoire 


W 

s = — 
J 




Carbon filaments are generally considered to yield approxi¬ 
mately black-body radiation. 

The radiated energy is not equally distributed among 
various frequencies. Planck^^ has shown that the eneir^y 

. iCurlbaum, Vvied. Ann., 65, p. 746; JJruae, Tneory of Opt icss 
p. 515. • 

Mendelhall and Saunders, Astrophys. Journ., 1901, p. 46. 

Planck, Verb. d. Deutsch. Phys‘. Geo., 2, 1900, p.* 202; Ber. d 
Akad. d. Wiss., Berlin, 1901, p. 544. * ’ 
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radiated per cm^ between wave-lengths k and can be 

represented by the equation 

^ IT — 1 ("^3) 

The physiological characteristics of the normal eye are such 
that for difrcrent wave-lengths difrerent rates of energy are 
required to be received upon the retina in order to produce the 
same intensity of sensation. Therefore, while values of e 
indicate the stimulative portions of radiation, they do not 
indicate the amounts of luminous sensation that thereby might 
be produced. Although the sense responsiveness of the eye 
for a given color varies and depends on the individual, on the 
portion of the retina stimulated, on visual fatigue, and on the 
rapidity of iris response to variations in intensity, an average 
sensation equivalent of W can be obtained by making use of 
Abney’s^' coefficients of luminosity for the normal eye. "With 
wave-lengths as abscissas, values of E are plotted as ordinates. 
The values of E are each multiplied by the luminosity coefficient 
corresponding to the wave-length and used as, ordinates in plot¬ 
ting a new curve. If the values of X be limited to the visible 
spectrum, then the area included between the first curve and 
the axis of abscissas is proportional to IF, while the ’ area Z 
between the second curve and the axis is proportional to the 
sensation equivalent. The luminous efficiency of the radiation 
is then 

7] = L (44) 

As the temperature of a black body rises not only does the 
power radiated increase but the predominating frequency rises, 
that is, the wave-length at which the intensity of radiation 
is the greatest, decreases. At an absolute temperature®® T 

0.2887 //icN 

Am = --cm. (45) 


^ Abney, Color Vision, 1895. 

Drude, Theory of Optics, 1902, p. 523; Wien. Berl. Ber., 1893, p. 
55; Wied. Ann., 49, 1893, p, 633; 52, 1894, p. 132. 
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The intensity of the radiation at these wave-lengths also increases 
as the fifth power of the absolute temperatures. 

If a black body, for example, a carbon filament, be considered 
as containing free electrons as well as atoms and molecules, then 
as its temperature is raised the mean kinetic energy of each 
electron would be increased. Inasmuch as the geometiical di¬ 
mensions of the filament are not materially altered by the 
change of temperature, it is reasonable to assume that the length 
of free path is not increased. The increase of energy, 
causing an increase of electron velocities, will result, therefore, 
in an increased frequency of collisions and an increased rate of 
change of velocities. This accounts for the direction of the 
shifting of with rise of temperature, and for the accompanying 
increase of total radiation. Many of the collisions will occur 
oftener than at the preponderating frequency, and others will 
occur less often, which accounts for the character of the dis¬ 
tribution of radiated energy over a wide range of frequencies. 
The accelerations which accompany collisions of the higher 
frequencies are of necessity greater than in the case of lower 
frequencies. The radiated energy is therefore greater in the 
former case than in the latter, and the curve of distribution of 
radiated energy over different frequencies is not symmetrical 
but deviates from the curve of probabilities. 

Selective Radiation. No material radiates in accordance with 
the laws of black-body radiation. One of the first conclusions 
of Maxwell’s electromagnetic theory is that good conductors, 
of electricity cannot be transparent. Hagen and Rubens®^ 
have shown how the absorbing power and the emissive power 
of metals can be calculated frpm their electrical conductivities. 
Their experimental results for the longer heat-waves are very 
satisfactory. ICirchhoff’s law, according to which the ratio 
between the emission and the absorption for alb bodies has the 
same value, being a universal function of the absolute tem¬ 
perature and of the wave-length, has also been accounted for 
from the standpoint of the electron theory. Lorentz, using 
the expression for the electrical conductivity previously devel¬ 
oped [see equation (29)] has calculated the value of this function. 
He then compares the amount of energy radiated from a metal 
within the limits of certaixi long wave-lengths with the ex¬ 
perimental values obtained by Lummer and others, and finds ’ 
that they are in accord. 

^ Hagen and Rubens, Ann. der Phys., 11, p. 873, 1903.. 
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Luminescence, At all temperatures above absolute zero, all 
bodies radiate energy. If the nature of the body be not changed 
by this radiation; that is, if it continues to radiate in the same 
manner, as long as its temperature is maintained constant by 
the addition of heat, the process is termed pure temperature 
radiation. If, on the other hand, the body changes because of 
the radiation, and does not continue indefinitely to yield the 
same radiation although its temperature is kept constant, the 
process is termed luminescence. The cause of some of the 
radiation in the latter case does not lie in the temperature of 
the system but in some other source of energy. According as 
the extra supplied energy accompanies either chemical trans¬ 
formations, exposure to light, or the passage of electric currents, 
the processes are respectively termed chemico-, photo-, and 
electro-luminescence. The total radiation from a body of this 
class is made up of two parts, that due to its temperature and 
that due to the extra energy. If the intensity of radiation of a 
body within any region of wave-lengths is gi'eater than that of 
a black-body at the same temperature, luminescence must 
be present. This is frequently®® taken as a criterion for the 
detection of luminescence. The frequencies of luminescent ra¬ 
diations are more or less restricted, being often evidenced by 
bright-line spectral distributions. The electrons which yield 
these radiations are supposed to vibrate harmonically under 
conditions that are not yet understood. That their movements 
are not governed simply by chance seems to follow from the 
character of the spectra. Although change in the character of 
the material as a consequence of its yielding luminescent radia¬ 
tion may not be capable of detection by chemical analysis, yet 
the atomic and molecular systems are nevertheless doubtless 
undergoing constant changes due to the loss or gain of electrons. 
The entrance of an electron into a system, or its ejection, must 
without doubt occasion complex harmonic disturbances of 
many or all the electrons in the system. 

If luminescent radiation be confined chiefly to wave-lengths 
of the visible spectrum, the luminous efficiency of the body 
becomes high. Herein rests the economic significance of the 
efforts being made to advance the art of lighting by means of 
vacuum tube and flaming arc lamps. 

A very interesting example of luminescent radiation is that 


Drude. Theory of Optics, p. 528. 
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which is yielded by photogenic bacteria, v/hich are frequently 
found in sea-water and upon meats and fish that have been 
directly or indirectly infected by sea-water. They are the 
sources of light known as the phosphorescence of the sea. Some 
cases of phosphorescence in animals and in plants are explained 
as an infection with them. Gorham®^ has shown that the light 
which they give is the result of chemical transformations ac¬ 
companying metabolism inside the cells of their bodies When 
fed with substances such as asparagin or glycocoll, they are 
able to grow and reproduce but not to give light. In Gorham’s 
summary, occurs the following: 

We therefore conclude that for light production there must be present 
ovw and above the requirements-for growth, the oxygen of Le air’ 
sodium or magnesium, and certain organic acids, derived from the de^ 
composition of the carbon and nitrogen constituent of the food 

neSim resulting from the union of the sodium or mag- 

nesiuin with these organic acids, in the presence of oxygen, or from 

Lti of lighn^ - th“ 

The brightness of these bacteria considered as sources of 
ight IS very small. Lode’s" measurements show an intensity 
of e^ssron of 0.000C3 candles per square meter. This is too 

h «sense. The bacillus lucifer of 
Mohsch, however, IS much brighter, gives a continuous spectrum 
m^the green, blue, and violet, and is able to stimulate tL color 

Conclusion Although much is known concerning the size 
^d m^ of the electron, its electric and magnetic elects when 

LSt'T’ radiation effects during acceleration, little 

more is known concemmg its structure than that:" 

an? ,-r “tririsic strain-form alone that constitutes the electron- 

and it IS a fundamental postulate that thp fnrm ’ 

' H«v„d 

Ifv®’ ,^*ralbl. fur. Bakt., I 35, Bd., p. 624. 

^Mohsch, Leuchtende Pflanzen, 1904, p. 133 . 

Larmor, jEther and Matter, 1900. p. 335 . 
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THE HEATING OF COPPER WIRES BY ELECTRIC 
CURRENTS 


BY A, E. KENNELLY AND E. R. SHEPARD 

In August 1889, a report was made by one of the present 
writers^ to the Edison Electric Light Co., on “ The Heating of 
Conductors by Electric Currents.” The report was published 
in the minutes of the convention of the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies, at Niagara Falls, August, 1889. It 
contained a large number of measurements of the temperature 
elevations of active conductors supported in wooden moulding, 
and in free air, within doors and without. A further report 
was made in 1893^ upon the temperature elevations of electric- 
light cables. The research reported in the present paper has 
been undertaken to extend the scope of the above measure¬ 
ments, and also to increase the precision of the results previously 
obtained. In the measurements of 1889 and 1893, above re¬ 
ferred to, the temperature-coefficient of resistivity of copper 
wires was taken as 0.388 per cent, per degree centigrade of 
temperature elevation ; whereas it is now taken by the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers as 0.42 per cent, per degree 
centigrade from and at 0° cent.^ Again, the law of thermal ra¬ 
diation employed was that of Dulong and Petit whereas the 
law of radiation generally adopted at .this time is that of Stefan.® 

’The Heating of Conductors by Electric Currents, by A. E. Kennelly, 
The Electrician, Dec. 13th, 1889, Vol. XXIV, p.l42; The Electrical World, 
Vol. XIV, No. 21, p. 336, Nov. 23, 1891. 

*The Carrying Capacity of Electric Cables, Submerged, Buried or Sus¬ 
pended in Air, by A. E. Kennelly, Minutes of the Ninth Annual Meeting 
Association of Edison Illuminating Companies, 1893, p. 79. 

^Trans. Am. Inst. Elect. Engineers, Vol. XIX, p 1082, Jme. 1902. 
Standardization Report. 

‘‘Annals de Chemie et de Physique, 1817, Vol. VII. 

‘'Wien. Akad. Ber., 1879, LXXIX, pp. 391-428, 
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greatly^SL? from Physical data and constants'do'® 

viouslj oSed “ standpoint, the results pxe 

of measurements® and de^^ 
most recent data It frl °f th. 

newmeasureLnts so 

wooden mouW^r eavW ” 

to some future occasion " “®--®“-ts on wires in ai.; 
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to 19.69 feet) Pre«!c:i, • ^ 2 to 6 metres (6.56 

The rSstanee of ZT T' -- its ends, 

was determined- first pressure wires, 
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to be determined by the formula: “ temperature 

~-^0 (1-f 0.0042 i) ohms (1): 
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E. R. Shepard, entitle • - The h-k r ^ °t A.M. by 

rents.” 1906 . Copper Wires by Electric cj 
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10 volts), was connected by stout leads to the conductor-^::®, 
under test, in another room, through a grid resistance. P eof 
german-silver wires and a regulating resistance R, The.: cur¬ 
rent strength in the circuit was measured by the Weston.^am- 
meter A, and adjusted partly by varying the resistance ^. -^nd 
partly by varying the shunt field rheostat F. The,, differencial 
galvanometer G has one coil connected to pressure wires onVthe 
standard grid resistance P, and the other coir to pressure wires 
on the tested conductor C C, An adjustable resistanee.r r 
was inserted in one or the other of the two galvanometer ^eir" 
cuits as occasion required, in order to secure a differential 



balance .r.r Switches -in the- main circuit and-in the galyan'pmeter 
pirjciuts.hav^ been-omitted ffrom^ the diagram. - -; ■ ; .7 - -7 

The German-silver Wire Grid. The grid was made-u'p 'iff 
such a manner, as to carry-the strongest testing-eurrentSf Used 
y(ith a, relatively small rise of temperature, and was made of 
|netal. having a relatively small temperature-coefficient of npr 
pistiyity, so as to maintain a practically constant resistance 
during the tests. It consisted of an open wooden frame about 
2 metres long (6.56 feet) by 1 metre broad (3.28 feet), contain¬ 
ing-65, parallel wires of german-silver supported, freely in 
|achp.l29 cm. (0.0508 in.) in diameter, and 183 cm.- (6 ;feet) in 
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len^h. These wires were divided into three permanently, 
nected groups of 25, 20,'and 20 wires respectively in sL 
manner that the groups could be connected either in <«i 
or parallel for different resistances and current-carri 
^pacities. When the three groups were connected in sei 

0.0441 mtemational ohm. When the three groups were c 

STeTstT' --.ances were alee w 

ohe^e ‘S' f*" ‘”’““•>5' “-““I » 

checked. One such check measurement was ordinarily ma 

with each successive conductor test „ -rr • 

measured bv ,is,-r,r. ^'"““^ctor test. The grid resistance y 

Mt wr-tb « T I . f connections as are shown in Fig 

the conductor C C TV strip resistance substituted 1 
. . ’ Two such standard strips were emnlovf 

r^h ^ These standard resistances were in their tu 
checked and calibrated by comparison with a standard m 

ZThfZf *' 5 ' Labomte 

to Of thr’^T^^'^t resistance stated in this paper are i 
to this 0.01 ohm sTaSd! 

The Differential Galvanometer. The p-alvfltinmo+^ i 

covered wire nlar^d ^ ^ separate coils of sffl 

These coils were wound spedajj ^Th^e^ttotht^k 

»t»ded test,. xEiS 

checked. omerential condition was also frequentb 

T fi« the test 
hted of 140 ^ T '“I' « the ^ng, 

be 0.20 microamperes oer mm metre, this would 

current sent by 1 volt through 5 deflection, or the 

Theperiodic timrof 3 5 megohms, including both coils. 

The damping ratio of successivro°ppSL^ 5.17 seconds, 

hr the N.p^ . 0 ^,^, 
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elongations 0.9027. Four complete swings, executed in 20.7 
seconds, sufficed to reduce the deflection to p3.rt, or, 

for practical purposes, to rest. 

When balance is obtained on the differential galvanometer 
G in Fig. 1, we have 

G “i“ T 

X = - international ohms (2) 


where Rj^ is the resistance of the grid, Gq and Gjy the resistances 
of the two galvanometer coils respectively, including leads, and 
r the resistance added to the circuit of the conductor C C, 
whose resistance is it; ohms. In all the experiments, G and r 
were measured by a B.A.-unit Wheatstone bridge, in B.A. 



Fig. 2-^Diagrammatic cross-section of lead-covered insulated wire 


ohms. 


As, however, only the ratio 


appears in formula 
Ctd 


(2) this does not affect the evaluation of in international ohms. 

Theory of the Temperature Elevation of an Active Conductor 
Cooled Entirely by Thermal Conduction. The simplest case of' 
the heating of an active electric conductor is that of a uniform 
cylindrical wire carrying a steady direct current, and covered 
with a uniform concentric coating of rubber or other insulator, 
the external surface of which, either with or without a leaden 
sheath, is kept at a uniform known temperature by being im¬ 
mersed in a tank of running water. 

In Fig. 2, the wire of diameter d cm, is covered by insulating 
material to a total diameter of D cm. The external sheath of 
lead is so good a thermal conductor that, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, its temperature is f C. at all points The internal wire 
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of copper is likewise so good a thermal .•nndiu (ur that it^ teih 
porature at all points is t + (J degrees .entigrad<.. This „u Js 
sufficiently long apj.Iiealimi ol .a direct, cttrrent 
through the wire to establish a stea.Iy theruud conditi.-n. the,I 
IS a diference of temperature of ^ C, between ilie internal a„d 
external surfaces of the insulating cylinder 

timet,-e of the eon- 

ductor. the thermal resistance, to the .-a.iial How of heat ofler«i 
by any cylindrical element of the insulator between the ra.lii 

and r+dr centimetres will be tnt ladu r 


dtil 


dr 


TV r 


tliemia! ohms (3)' 

where <t is the thermal resistivity of the insulator at its workiim 
temperature, and is numerically iH,uaI to the ther.nal .-elumee 
cubic centimetre of the substance between aiiv n-ib- f 

Z Jh , i» ""it length The 

total thermal resistance between wii-e and slietiih wtll iw. ,n! 

sum 0 ^ all the resistances of the elementary eylinders lietween 
the internal diameter d and the external dianuder or 


(K, 


a 

2 n 


log.^ 


thermal ohms (4) 

in a linear centimetre of the insulator. 

■It Pt IS the electric resistivity of the win. •,( o ■ . 

perature f°C., which is also -n / ' 


Ah 


.~£l 

TV 


ohms at P C. (f») 


A,+9- ■1a< (l + gg) 

Tvd^ 


ohms (6) 


where a is the temperature coefficient of resistivity <,f the wire 
fot the initial temperature C., and^ is equal to ’ 




23 ,S, 1 4 r 


M«aric(d 
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The-total flow of heat, or thermal current, passing radially 
through a linear centimetre of the insulator in the steady state, 
with a current of I amperes in the wire, is 

PRtA'd watts per cm. (7) 

This thermal energy current follows a law similar to Ohm’s 
law, or 


and by (6) 


<^-1- 


and by (4) </= 


e 


o , D 
2lt 1:. 


watts per cm. (8) 


watts per cm. (9) 


4P pt{l + ad) ^ e 

71 


a . D 

2 -, T 


D 


Consequently 




or 


1 + a d 
d 

1 -j- Cl ^ 


7^2 

=^KP 


watts per cm. (10) 

P degrees C. (11) 
degrees C. (12) 


where is a constant for a conductor of given dimensions, , if 
the thermal resistivity o may be taken as constant. We know 
that a may vary with temperature in many substances, but 
there is evidence in this report to show that it is substantially 
constant in various insulating substances, between the limits of 
0° C. and 100° C. 

Equations (11) and (12) express the relation between the 
final temperature of any wire carrying a continuous current, 
under the conditions of Fig. 2. Equation (12) must apply 
to any uniform wire carrying a continuous current in the steady 
state, no matter how many successive layers of insulator there 
may be, provided only that the heat escapes by conduction, as- 
distinguished from radiation and convection, and also provided 
■^diat the thermal resistivities of the successive insulators ..may- 
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be taken as constant within the raiiKc of ih« ir working tem¬ 
peratures. Formula (12) applies, therelmr, lo :i!! loinei! con. 
tinuous-current cable.s, an«l also to insulaie<! uin;, in watet. 
It also applies fairly well to insulated wires in wor,.it'ji mouWing 
It is the fundamental equation t>f eleetrie heatiup of <ii!»,eaW 
wires, carrying continuous currents, from the irnipnatiire f C, 
of surrounding objects to the final lenif«•«-;» tiire it * «t‘* C‘ , when 
the temperature elevation 0 liues n<(t c.trccd, say. UHP V 
The temperature coetricicnt u varies with the jiiiiia! tem> 
perature t° C. 

For an initial temperature/<- 12 ® C. u tt.lHM 
“ “ “ “ f - in'* C. a - P Piir,»! 

“ “ “ " f - 2 r>® c. it - fi (tubs 

If we take i •» 1S°C., as an average initial temperature In 
practice, equation (12) becomes 


1 +().0():i9 /? 


degrees C* 


This means that the final temperature elevation ff of a wim 
carrying a continuous current / amperes, inereiises somewhat 
more rapidly than the square of the eiirrent, iin»l the deviatiwi 
from the square is greater, the grcatt*r the temperature elew> 
tion. This relation may also Ixs rendered evident in a graphical 
way as follows: Logariztng Ixith sides of (lU), we have 

log - log (1 +0.(K).H« ff) « 2 log / 4 A* (14) 

where k - log K, and is a constant for a given size of wire uitd 
succession of insulating coatings. 

If we plot log I (Pig. 3) against log /), we ilraw the straight 
fine ef. making with a* an angle 08» 20' whose tangent h % 
This represents the locus of log 0. We then lay olT a <mrved line 
ABCD, such that its distance from the straight line K F is 
everywhere | log (1 + 0.0039 9). By deducting these di.stmue« 
from ef, we obtain the final curve ahctl, vifiich, bv (Ml, is 
the graph of log f? in relation to log I. Joining flic' points a 
and d by the broken straight line ad, we find that this is im 
chned to the ex axis by an angle whose tangent is 2.2K«i, so 
tnat the final temperature - elevations of 1(F am! If Iff tl, iit 
accordance with (13). represent an merease of temperatn’re in 
the ratio of / • , or the exponent of 2.2K9 for the currents. 
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In other words, judging from these two observations alone, ii 
would appear that the temperature increased as the 2.2S9th 
power of the current. If, how'ever, we consider the points 
a and c on the curve, corresponding to the temperature eleva¬ 
tions 10° and 50° C. respectively, the dotted straight line a c 
makes with e x angle whose tangent is 2.19. This represents 
an increase of temperature elevation according to P’*®, so far 
as concerns these particular points. 



Fig. 3—-Diagram indicating the graphical relation between 
current and temperature elevation when plotted on 
logarithm paper 


If then we plot log 5 against log/, in accordance with (13) 
and (14), the graph will be a flat curve commencing at an angle 
tan-i 2, and bending slowly upward in such a way that, on the 
10°-50° range, d varies approximately as I®'®; whereas takmg 
the 10°-100° range, d varies approximately as 7®'®. The exact 
value of the exponent will depend both on t and on 6 If we 
limit our enquiry to temperature elevations of 50° C., we may 
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expect to find the observations on lo^uirithm paper fall r<*ajiy 
on a strai|>[ht line, making an angle taiv^ 2.2 with tho axis of 
abscissas. If, however, we extent! the range of tjbser\-ation 
to (J l()(P C., the mean straight line on logarithm papeu* will 
be somewhat steeper, and approach the angk‘ taiv^ 2 . 2 >. 

Thus if I « (F C. 0 oc between 0 — 10 and lOO'" C. 

if ^ « 12° a ()ocp‘^ ** “ = 

if t IK® C. 0^ 

if t « 25® C, 0 oc. P-^^^ « “ « 

For practical purposes, therefore, with temperature elevations 
averaging about 50® C., we may regard the theoretical graph 
of temperature elevation against current strength on logarithm 
paper as conforming fairly well with a straight Hint making an 
angle tair^ 2.2, or 65® 33', with the axis of abscissas, or 


log 0 ** 2.2 log / + A; 

(15) 

corresponding to 


0 P-2 

deg. C. (1(5) 


Measurements of Temperature Elmilion in Rubber Ctmered 
IFfmsx Fiveuskesof new TObbcw<x)vere(l and braided eo<lc» wire, 
all from the same factory, were used in tlu^sc* tests, immewsed 
in riiitning water. The dimensions of these wires are giveui in 
the following table: 


TABLE L 

DiMBNftlONi OF RtimiBK-CoVEKEI) AND liliAtDKD ('ODK WjFltH 


Sif5« of 

Wire 

A. W. o'. 

Biamater of Copt>a!r Wire 

Diiimeter over Ruhher j 

Dliunrler 

Dver Bmiil 

am. 

Inch 

cm. 

Inch 

c ID , 

Inrh 

S 

0.0202 

. 0.12H5 

0.034B 

0.25 

0.7005 

0 2W1 

10 

’ 0.2052 

0.1005 

0.4052 

0.105 

0.0220 

0 245 

12 

’ 0,2022 

0 OHOO 

0.432 C' 

0,170 ' 

•0,571ft 

0 22ft 

14 

0.1020 

0.004 

0.S987 

0.157 

0.482 

0,100 

10 

0.1200 

0.051 

0.2805 

0.114 

o.:mi 

0 tfiO 


A lenjjth of about 5 metres of each of the above wires bail 
pressure wires soldered to the conductor, and was tlicii immersed 
in running water during the test. The time re(|uir(‘(l lo 
a-i)raetically steady temperature,after the application of a <'oii. 
tinuous current was only about 6 minutes under the,s(> eomli- 
tions.- Table 11 gives the recorded observations in the case 
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of the No. 16 wire, and is a fair examiilc of the nuTusurfinents 
taken collectively. The second column yives the current 
strength steadily applied. The initial balance was obtained by 
a brief application of a current of 3 anipere.s. A current of 30 
amperes was then applied at the start and the balance again 
observed after 7 minutes. The current was then increased to 
36 amperes for 8 minutes, and so on. 



Fio. 4—Observed temperature elevations of different siztis oi 
code rubber-covered wires in water 


The last column but one gives the thermal resistanct; of a 
linear centimetre of dielectric and braid. It.s mean value is (id.9 
thermal-ohm-cm. 

The temperature elevations 0 in the above talde are plotlifi 
as black circles in Fig. 4 on logarithm paper. The straight line, 
marked No. 16 braided, is drawn through the 30-nmpere point 
to make an angle of 65® 33', or tan-' 2.2, with the axis of ab- 
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ciB, (3.76 .-thermal-olini-indies) to the linear thermal resistance 
of .the .CQvering of this particular wire. 

^Taking ^the internal and external diameters of the braiding 
of No. 14 wire from Table I as 0.3987 cm. (0.157 in.) and 0.482 cm. 
(0,190 in.) respectively, we obtain by formula (4) the thermal 
resistivity o = 287.1 thermal-ohm-cm., when soaked in water 
at‘5P:€.'': 

With this thermal resistivity for the soaked braid, the thermal 
resistivity-of the rubber covering on the wires was deduced^ as 
in the following table: 

■ TABLE IV. : 


.Size . 

IWire 

, A. W,, G. 

Thermal Resistance of Wire 
iu a linear centimetre 

Thermal resistivity 

rubber+braid 

braid 

rubber 

braid 

rubber 

. 

16 ; 

ohms-cm. 

46.7 

60.13 

53.21 

63.90 

ohms-cm. 

10.47 

12.82 

,8.71 

12.51 

ohms-cni. 

36.23 

47.31 

44.50 

51.39 

ohms-cm. 

287.1 

phms-ciln 

343.5:1 

‘'£!94.4; 

311.6" 

401.5 

Mean = 387.8 


e mean resistivity of the “ rubber ” covering of these wir 
y^^.,.ierefore 387.8 thermal-ohm-cm..; but, since this materi 
^ er-covered wires is largely composed of fillh 

. ^ ot er than rubber, different compositions are like 
to vary considerably in thermal resistivity. 

of in a linear centimetre of,any si 

rubber-covered wire is readily determinal 
above mean them 

Saw 1 P"°bable tei 

from'formuir^S^^ ^ current strength then folio' 

buried i. .,e "a™ 

b«. by c^ttaouri^bTin 

th^. complex geometrical relations of these succe^ive therm 
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resistatK'CS, tlu-V arc a-.t. <a., t „„,-e.'l.ly staU'd. 

nial rcsistivit.ic's nt J'tlu^ tluTinal v.'sistam u 


W.,m\. ..f ll'« „!,"“"i!,i,t «is'7a> i;.i.. I'" "«■' "' 

(12.«T ‘; “ ;iy naik-,1 .l.«n H»l -I- 

ro 4S lb. per b>'>t)- '*• ^ «n,. ,virc to tasU*.! was 

l;,„,kn flooi- t-'"' w ask. .«■>■.,l.y Ilia l”-",""'- 



_- 


p,o.B--Cros« section of woodm moulding 


< . .,T>art The temperature elevation 

at points about 5 ‘ minutes after the apid^ 

Jamc ..» “'] The initW teu.,»-aUvo 

li.,n <.t eaa. ‘““‘"'f,,™"';’''h, n C. in the ';^ 

f c varied from l.)-d C. are recorded in I able V 

Ue. » and u, the h..e„ 

'-,-::S«n;Stnnee..vath„...r th»e 

It is to be observed the same as those 

wires, whose dimensions t e^ il«(,ths tested in water, are muic 
appearing in ’[^.l^those for the_ corresponding steac y 

than ten times gr o 11 v ITT i i 

current strengths m I rubber, as above deduced. 

The linear thermal resists _ thermal resistance 

is deducted in Table Vfrot h inferred linear 

of each moulded braid, air. wood, and externa 

thermal resistance m 
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air. This extra linear thermal resistance steadily diminished 
from 466.6 thermal-ohms in one linear centimetre (183.5 thermal- 
ohm-inches), with No. 16 wire, to 343.9 thermal-ohm-cm. (135.3 
thermal-ohm-inches) with No. 8 wire. This reduction in linear 
thermal resistance may be accounted for by the reduction in 
the thickness of the air-space between braid and wooden- 
moulding walls, as the size of the wire was increased.^ With 
these particular sizes of wire, composition of “ rubber,” size and 
quality of moulding, the linear thermal resistance of the entire 
series was about ten times as great as that of the rubber alone, and 


TABLE V 

Temperature Elevations and Thermal Rebistances op Wires in Moui.ping 



Mo. 16 A. W. G. 
i»21.1oC. 

No. 14 A. W. G. 
19.10 C, 

No. 12 A. W. G. 
19.90 C. 

No. ID A. W. G. 
i=l9o C. 

No. 8 A. W. G. 
/»»19o C. 


Q 

Temp. 
Elev. 

61 

Themial ’ 
Rea. 

6 

Temp. 
Elev. 

'R 

Thermal 

Re.s. 

e 

Temp. 

Elev. 

(R 

Thermal 

Res. 

d 

Temp, 
Elev. 

(R 

Thermal 

Rea. 

e 

Temp. 
Elev. 

(H 

Thermal 

Res. 

15 

20 

30 

17.4 

83.3 

543.4 

523.3 

17.6 

47.3 

479.9 

517.6 

23.7 

455.1 

14.2 

461.3 



~40 

45 

50 

173.7 

“^7.5 

93.2 

498.3 

51.7 

507.3 

31.6 

434.0 

16.9 

381.5 



162,1 

463,5 

85.1 

482,6 





”lo 

65 

75 







61.0 

106.4 

427.8 

417.9 

41.2 

409. 

IOC 

1 








72.5 

106.2 

381. 
363.2 


Meati 

1 518, 


490. 


481.7 


435. 


385. 


Rubber 

61.4 


44.5 


47.3 


36.2 


41,1 

Bra^d, Air& 

Wood 466.6 


44.5,5 


1 434 4 


398.8 


343.9 


consequently for a given linear thermal current I , or linear P K 
heat loss in the wire, the drop, or temperature elevation 0, 
would be correspondingly increased about ten times. But^ at 
the higher temperature thus attained, the linear copper lesist- 
ance R would be greater for a given electric current strength, 
so that in relation to electric current, the temperature elevation 
would be increased more than ten times by taking the wires 
out of the water and placing them dry in this wooden moulding. 

The observed temperature elevations below 110“ C. in Table V 
are plotted on logarithm paper in Fig. 6. The parallel straight 
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lines there shown, fairly connecting the various series of observa¬ 
tion points, are drawn to make an angle of 66° 25' or the anti¬ 
tangent of 2.2!). It has been pointed out that over a range 
of ?()()" C. the temperature elevation 0, above t = 18° C., in¬ 
creases theoretically as whereas over a range of 50° C., 

as in Fig. 4, the temperature elevation 6 increases as P''^. While 
tiic agreement between theory and observation is not so good 



0U«MNT AWPERE$ 

P,«. fi-Final ten.iH.Tature elevations of wires in moulding 


in Fin 0 as in Fig. 4, yet it may be regarded as practically 

itl U 111 A » J /d A rc PVIflpTlt tllS-t 

water nearly 3.3 t . temperature ele- 

in this dry wooden moulding, wit t thermal con- 

vation. In all cases of wires cooled entirely y 










^ KEMWBLir'AN" 

• +1 AiPfh-ic current strength I amperes which . wih 

duction, le tcinncraturo elevation 0, above a given 

produce a P''” lormulao (11) and (12), vary 

/To“inL-aely ”the »'iaai« ""t 

as 1/\/ (H. 01 _ y tlicrmal resistivities in the senes 

resistance, ,,riglu.ut their working range of 

are substantially^e^ in Table V, the mean linear thermal re¬ 
temperature. a covering alone is shown to be 47.,i 

sistance (R of he for No. 12 wire. 

which would be t nnliraided. But in moulding, the 

of wim in ^ resistance of this braided wire increased to 

mean linear the ^ thermal-ohm-inches). The ratio 

rtit”; «" 

481.7 


be 


47.3 


: 10.2 and the steady electric current strength, whieh 




£ 

fa *nwr it wnr rw rifgi?Hwrnf#rnrriimirTt,,||^ Tl*^ 




"k 

i ■ 

f ° 




1 

u - 






inrqJw 


Pig 7-Longitudmal section ot 

taining a test wire packed in sand, soil, or gravel 

the Wire could carry with an assigned temperature elevation 
would be changed in the proiiortion :{:2' 

times, i.e., 3.2 times more current in the water than m the 

“wlfcSfrmmis with Bare Wires Surrawnded 

Gravel. The heating of undergroiiml wires and cables 4 ^ y 
as is already known, upon the depth below the surface ^ t wlm i 
the wires are laid, and upon the thermal yosistivity of theys nl 
as well as upon the dimensions of the wires and the cnnuit. 
they carry.® The measurement thermal res isw^^ 

“ » “ The Carrying Capacity of Ekctric Cables, Submerged, Bmied, or 
A A '-n t»v A E KennellVf Minutes of the Ninth Annual 

Suspended m Air, by J^^^ting Companies, bSO:!. p. 71). 

Her.og-Feldmann, Vob 

II, p. 130. 







UK.x nst ;. >F copi'fk wires ■ 

,, ,,,ii SMiuf .litVu'uliv. A wries (,f ..l.servatinns was 

I,,„I ,h., n.sistivity „t sov.-ral varU-l,.s „1 sa.al, 

gruvt.‘L an<l ^ ^ »)*!'«'> fin* 

Iu»r lha alMAt* |niriH^st\;ui pipe A B, I iK* * 

(.) 1 ft.) Inn., U.nl .S.U2r,u. (IS.a in. ) in inxternal Unum‘Un^ I-u- 

I uith‘-i \vaUT=i:n knt {‘Sternal {-asl-irnn inpe <■ f A, -10 

™ " « wni j .. a...l la.-il(« in.) inal'ln 'lianKf.; 

in I'i.' A sl..a.lv stream nf lap water was allnue.l f. 
liow t.hrn{e,U the water.ia:kel -InrinK 

■; toiL- ,t .na» "f «'a..T l.-U l.v U,c ,«,«■ L't-'..,, ,h.. 

™.l.,,hiKS Tl.is mnan internal .InmieU-r «nn 

7.77 cuL in.}. 






■ «.«*»<{ 


PB. 8-l!„lar„,.,l. r,» et. t,en nf v.ter jaekewl |.i|a' ll.mn«h />» ri. 7 

The «.r|.er wire IV IV ‘nnler te.t »«» heM f u.*; 

aai. nl the tnU;, 

of tho“lirrwiiAl.'l2r.l! 'em. (11.121)2 in. or No. s A.W.G,). Other 

sizes of wire were also use<l. 

Tito first suhstanec tested was a yellow sand, o » ^ 

fine KKiin. obtained from a pit m a held near the let I 
laboratory ami tttay be taken as a fmr ‘J ^ ' 

This sand was eurefully drknl am Iiaekecl. while std f 1” ‘ 
the nine AH Mii. 7. around the bare wire I'K A steady 
trr'nt r.t' water wa. than nllown.i ... How tlm,u„h the water- 
jacket for some hours, so as to brinR the temperature of the q- 
paratus substantially to 16“ C., the temperature of the Up 
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water. A strong current was then passed through the wire 
W W wnth the connections of Fig. 1, and steadily maintained 
until the resistance of this wire, between pressure taps, showed 
that the final temperature had been very nearly attained. 
Observations of resistance were obtained at frec|uent intervals. 
Table VI gives a particular series of observations obtained with 
a current of 128.2 amperes kept steadily fowing through the 
test-wire, the initial resrstance balance being secured with 15 
amperes. Column I gives the clock time of ea<‘]i olyscwvation, 


TABLE VI. 

Observations with 128.2 Amperes Passinc; through Copper W^irk of Diam, 3,26 mm., 
IN Dry Sand, W’’ ater-Jacket Maintained at C. 


12 01 30 

5 30 
12 12 
22 30 
27 00 
36 00 
46 00 

13 27 00 
36 00 
50 00 


II 

Time 

from 

start 

.seconds 

III 

Res. r 

B.A.U. 

IV 

added 

to 

V . VI 

Resistance 

C side D sitle 
B.A.U. B.A.U. 

VI r 

Res. of 
test wire 
Int. 

niicrohniH 

vrn 

Temp, of 
lest wire* 
C. 

0 

30 

grid D 

850 985 

4141 

16. 

15 

0 

— 

055 

4271 

24. 

60' 

50 

wire C 

900 

4522 

39 4 

75 

70 

“ 

920 

4623 

45.6 

115 

90 

44 

940 

4723 

51 .7 

255 

130 


080 

4924 

64,1 

335 

144 


994 

4995 

68.4 

420 

153 

“ 

1003 

5()4() 

71 .2 

520 

160 


1010 

5076 

73.4 

780 

174 

“ 

1024 

6146 

77,7 

960 

183 


1033 

6191 

80.4 

1360 

192 

“ 

1042 

5236 

83 < 2 

1440 

195 


1045 

5261 

84,1 

1890 

204 

** 

1054 

5296 

86.9 

2130 

207 

“ 

1057 

5312 

87.9 

2532 

210 


1060 

5327 

88.8 

3150 

213 


1063 

5336 

89.4 

3420 

215 


1065 

5351 

90.3 

3960 

218 

<« 

1068 

536(i 

91,2 

4560 

220 

,4 

1070 

5377 

01 ,8 

7020 

229 

** 

1079 

5422 

04,6 

7560 

229 

44 

1079 

5422 

94 6 

S400 

229 

“ 

1079 

5422 

94 6 


column II the elapsed time from the closing of tlu; circuit, 
column III the balancing resistance r, Fig. 1, column IV the 
side to which that resistance was added, columns V and VI 
show the respective resistances of the two galvanometer cinaiits, 
column VII gives the resistance of the 2 metres of test wire, 
column VHI gives the inferred temperature of the test wire, 
and the last column, the inferred rise of temperature. 

The resistance of the standard german-silver grid D, Fig. 1 , 
in the above series of measurements was 4799 int. microhms. 


# 
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Fig. 1) .shows at .-I the graph of the observations in the above 
table. The curves />*, C', and D are the corresponding graphs 
of similar scrit;s of mea.surcinents with 100, 77.2 and 50 amperes 
respectively. Thc.se four curves show the rise of temperature 
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in the wire tluring the first 7,000 seconds of steady electric 
current flow. About half of the final temperature elevation was 
reached by the wire iji 150 seconds. The initial rate of tem¬ 
perature elevation wfith 128.2 amperes was about 0.6® C. per 


Fio. 9—Hmtang of wire in mud aud pipe. 
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second. After 100 seconds, this rate fell to O.P C. per second, 
and after lOOO seconds to 0.0PC. per second. 

In Fig. 10, the curves indicate the temperature elevation of 
another copperwire No, 10 A, W. G. (diam, 0.256cm. orO.1008 in.) 



aavatHtNii, 3 mim jo NOiivAin'i itintvHjdwjj. 


in relation to time, after applying a steady current of 90 amiK'n^s, 
and also after interrupting the current. In the tiracticully 
steady state, with a temperature of 6° C. in the water circulating 
through the water-jacket and a temperature in the wire of 7.S.1“ 
C. or 72.r C. temperature elevation, the linear thermal current 
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was 0.3354 watts per cm. (0.852 watts per inch) and the linear 
thermal resistance^ 215 thermal-ohm-cm. (84.6 thermal-ohm- 
inches). . By the use of formula (4), taking d — 0.256 cm.-and 
D = 7.77 cm., the thermal resistivity of the sand was 305:9 
thermahohm-cm. 

The curves of heating and cooling for a No. 17 A.Vv.G. copper 



1000 2000 3000 4000 5000 6000 i 

time: seconds 

PiG.ll —Curves showing the heating and cooling of No. 17 A.W.G. wire 
double-cotton covered and hare in fine quartz sand. 

wire of diameter 0.1132 cm. (0.0445 in.) double-cotton-covered to 
0 1346 cm. (0.053 in.) are given in Fig. 11. The heating cumen 
in each case was held at 32 amperes. The upper curve shows 

the rise of temperature elevation with TheCe^ 

covered and packed in fine dry white quartz sand. The lo^r 
curve, gives the corresponding temperature elevation nse, afbsr 
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the cotton covering had been removed from the* wire and the 
same replaced in the pipe with the same quartz 
descending curve gives the cooling in the lattci condition. 
It will be observed that, both in this figure and in Fig. 10, the 
cooling occurs more rapidly than the heating. I hat is, the 
cooling falls to 1° C. remaining temperature elevation in about 
half the time that the heating process requires to attain within 
1° C. of the final temperature elevation. 

The thermal resistivity of the dry cotton covering on the wire 
appears to have been 2373 thermal-ohm-cm., the highest re¬ 
sistivity of any of the substances tested. 

The accompanying table gives a .collection i»f all the measure¬ 
ments of thermal resistivity made with the watcr-jacketed jiipe. 

Column I in the above table describes the matt*rial einidoyed 
in packing the pipe, or the nature of the thermal in.sulator 
tested. The size of the square aperture in a wire .screen sieve 
through which the bulk of the material would pass i.s also given. 
Column II states the condition of the material as to dryness. 
The additions of liquid referred to are in percentages of volume. 
Column V gives the strength of the continuous current used 
in each test, and column VI, the temperature elevation (PC,, 
thereby finally produced, with water usually at or near 5® C. 
circulating in the cooling jacket. The rliameter rd the bare 
copper wire used is given in column VII. 

Column VIII shows the computed thernud ri'sistivity a of 
the material, as deduced from the temperature idevatioti 0, 
and the linear thermal current in watts per em. Column IX 
gives the thermal resistivity a', as <ieduced from the linear 
thermal current when expressed in lesser calories, or water- 
gram-deg.-cent. per linear cm. The thermal resistivity of a 
substance expressed in calorie measure is 4.1S6 times greater 
than when expressed in watt measure, 1 gram-calorie pt'r sc.-cond 
being taken as 4.186 watts. Column X contains the thermal con¬ 
ductivity of the substances in watt measure, or the reidproeal 
of a in column VIII. Column XI contains tlie thermal eomluc- 
tivity of the substances in calorie measure, or the reeiproeal 
of a' in column IX. 

It will be observed that the thermal resi.stivity varitnl be¬ 
tween 161.4 thermal-ohm-cm. for quartz sand witlr 20% water 
and 761.7 thermal-ohm-cm. for dry powdere<l plastin- of pans. 
The dry cotton covering of the wire whose lieatitig; is shown 
in Fig. 11, had, however, a resistivity of 2373 thermal-ohm-cm., 
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which corresponds to a thermal conductivity of 4.214x10-* ther¬ 
mal-mhos-per-cm. in watt measure, or 1.007xl0‘* thermal- 
mhos-per-cm. in gram-calorie measure. This agrees witn the 
value for cotton wo'ol given by Peclet.® 

Fig. 12 shows the relation of the observations with the tem¬ 
perature elevation of wires in the water-jacheted pipe to the 
steady current strength when plotted on logarithmic paper. 
The parallel straight lines are drawn to make an angle of 66° 30' 
or the anti-tangent of 2.3, to cover a range of 100 C.^ tem¬ 
perature elevation from an initial temperature of 6° C., in ac¬ 
cordance with formula (15) adapted to 100° C. instead of 50° C. 
The agreement between the observation points and these straight 
lines of average exponent 2.3 is fairly satisfactory from an en¬ 
gineering standpoint. 

The following conclusions may be drawn from the observa¬ 
tions here reported: _ ^ i 

(1) The fundamental formula for the direct-current nnal 

heating of a wire that cools by conduction is (12) 


-— - JLV. i 

\ d d 

where K is a. constant for the wire determined by the total 
linear thermal resistance. This formula applies to concealed 
wires, i.e., to insulated wires in water, in the ground, or in wooden 

(2) The thermal resistivities of the various substances tested 
with different temperature elevations, including rubber com¬ 
position, braiding, moulding, and various soils, may, or 
tical purposes, be regarded as constant, ne., not appreciablj 

affected by temperatures up to 100° C. ^ 

(3) Wet braiding on a No. 14 rubber-covered wire added . 

linear thermal resistance of 8.7 thermal onm cm 
ohm-inches) and raised the final temperature of the wne im¬ 
mersed in water by about 2° C.- with 50 amperes. _ 

(4) The linear theimial resistance of the rubber-covered wires 
in d^ wooden moulding was about 10 times Sweater than when 
immersed in water, thus increasing _ their 

tion. more than 10 times with a grve. 

their current-carrying capaaty more than 3 tjmes for a give 

temperatiire elevation._____^-- 

" 9 C. G. S. System of by Everett-Heat Conduction of 

tVoolly Substances, p. 128. London, 1891, 
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POWER-FACTOR. ALTERNATING-CURRENT INDUCTIVE 
CAPACITY, CHEMICAL, AND OTHER TESTS OP RUBBER- 
COVERED WIRES OF DIFFERENT MANUFACTURERS 


BY HENRY W. FISHER 


Probably no form of insulating material for wires has been so 
frequently discussed as india rubber and its component ingredi¬ 
ents, known commercially as “ rubber. ” Very many tests have 
been devised to determine the percentage of rubber and other 
materials, and especially the amount of fine para. 

In a compound containing both pure para and other grades 
of rubber, it will probably never be possible to tell the relative 
percentages of each. If the amount of inferior grades of rubber 
is considerable, an indication of the fact can be obtained from 
some of the various tests now used. 

Specifications have been devised with a view to securing, by 
the application of certain well defined tests, an absolutely 
certain percentage of pure para. In some of these cases, the 
manufacturer could have furnished a better compound con¬ 
taining wax or similar solid hydrocarbons mixed with the dry 
mineral filler, but the presence of such materials would make it 
impossible to tell how much of the rubber was fine para. 

In view of these rather complicated conditions, several of the 
manufacturers of rubber-covered wire framed a set of specifica¬ 
tions -which would ensure 30% para and give at the same timelati- 
tude to the manufacturer to use such other ingredients as in his 
experience would make a compoimd having toughness, elasticity, 
resistance against high voltages, and other desirable qualities. 
These specifications were brought to the attention of the In¬ 
stitute in a paper by Mr. Wallace Clark, read in New York on 
April 27, 1906. 
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The object of the present paper is to give the results of certain 
tests which, while not strictly new, have not been applied com¬ 
mercially to rubber-covered wires. One reason for conducting 
this investigation was to see if power-factor tests would not live 
an insight into the qualities of different makes of rubber-insulated 
wire. 

The definition of power-factor, as here used, is the ratio of the 
power absorbed in the rubber compound to the apparent loss as 
found by multiplying the charging current by the applied volts. 
Practically speaking, it may be considered as an indicator of the 
loss in the dielectric around the wire and therefore a low power- 
factor is desirable. 

A considerable amount of work has been done by various 
experimenters to determine how the losses in condensers and 
cables vary with the applied volts, frequency, capacity, etc. 
One of the most recent investigations of this sort was given in 
the paper of Dr. Paul Humann which, appeared in the ^.‘.Elek- 
trische Bahnen U. Betriebe’' from August 24 to September '; 24, 
1906. 

Dr. Humton’s formula for the loss in the dielectric of paper- 
insulated cables is as follows; 

W =^KE^nC (1) 

.' Where W = the loss in watts, ’" 

a; =a constant varying' with different' insulating 
compounds, ' ' - • - 

E = the effective pressure in volts, 
n ~ the frequency of the alternating current, 

C = the inductive capacity of the cable. 

The proof of the above formula is as follows: 


I -== the charging current 


27: n C E 

v’lo® 


' • ^bstituting and transpb^g' ” '; ' 

^KE^nC 
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^ where K = —The loss is in watts and it varies 

in direct proportion to the frequency, capacity and power-factor 
and to the square of the electromotive force. 

'' The methods adapted by Dr. Humann were somewhat in¬ 
volved and complicated, but nevertheless ingenious. In order 
to get true readings he had to expurgate the harmonics of the 
alternating-current voltage, producing thereby a true sine-wave 
electromotive force. 

The writer is much indebted to Dr. Rosa, of the Bureau of 
Standards, for outlining some extremely simple methods to 
determine power-factors, capacities, inductances, etc. This led 
to the design of a special form of bridge having non-inductive 
resistances with minimum inductive capacities, and suitable 
binding-posts for the various apparatus employed. The rest of 
the outfit consisted of a vibration galvanometer, and a motor- 
generator the speed of which was Icept absolutely constant by 
an electrically driven tuning-fork. The rate of vibration of the 
tuning-fork could be varied by the application of weights near 
the end of the forks. 

By careful adjustment of both the tuning-fork and gal¬ 
vanometer they could be brought into synchronism, when the 
latter becomes a most sensitive instrument for indicating minute 
alternating currents. Moreover, as the galvanometer needle 
responds only to the fundamental period of the alternating- 
current circuit, and is not at all affected by existing harmonics, 
it is unnecessary to employ a sine-wave electromotive force for 
meakirements of capacity, inductance, and power-factor. 

The method employed in these researches is based on the 
fact that a cable or .condenser, the absorption and leakage ^of 
which is not zero,' is equivalent to a cable or condenser with 
zero absorption in series with a resistance, called the /' equivalent 
rekstance,” such that the angle of lead between the electromotive 
force and current shall be 

-With a perfect condenser 9 = a. The power-factor ==:cos 
(90-9) = sin d. (5) 

■ Fig. 1 shows the diagram of the connections and arrangement 

of the various instruments. . . . . ■ - .. 

■ ■ R and R'- are the ratio arms of the "bridge; R" is the resistance 
which is placed in series with the standard condenser CX A- V 
is'Me'althmatirig-current 'source; and is the vibration.g^l.- 
vanometer. The plan of pro'cedure is first to vary jR'or i? ' until 
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Power-factor of condenser + 


and capacity of cable = X C 
■ Where n = the cycles per second and C 
standard condenser. 


The reflection from the galvanometer inirroi' of a lump fila¬ 
ment was used until a balance was practically obtained, tlu*n the 
reflection of a scale was observed, and the resistances varietl 
until the scale divisions were sharp and well-defined. 

This method is so extremely sensitive that in making tests of 
cables it was generally impos.sible to adjust the bridge for any 
length of time so that the galvanometer mirror did not vibrate. 
There is apt to be a continual slight variation in capacity and 
power-factor. With perfect standard condensers, capacities can 
be compared to within one point in 6000. 
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; rubber-covered wires 

luliar factory vibration which affected the 
er, it was impossible to make the tests at a 
es’ per second as originally intended, and 



lerahle adjustment a frequency of 53.5 cycles 
"ougliotit the tests. 

-covered wire of various manufacturers were 
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purchased in different cities. These were cut into lengths of 
210 ft. and placed in a metallic tank which was afterwards 
filled with a strong saline solution. Each curve represents 
therefore the results of tests on two or more coils of wire. 



aaiVM Ni SAva dO 'ON 


The voltage tests were made on four samples of each original 
coil. The samples were four feet long, three feet of which was 
under water for 24 hours before the test was applied. Sa,mples 
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of each coil were reserved for chemical analysis, hut owing to 
the time required for this work returns were not received from 
all coils. Sufficient tests were made, however, to permit of a 
general comparison between most of the samples. 

Table I gives the general dimensions of the rubber-covered 
wire and the average break-down voltage tests. 

Table II gives the rgfults of the chemical analysis. The 
different samples are represented by letters, and the different 
materials by numbers. 


TABLE NO. I. 

Dimensions and Break-down Voltages of Samples. 


Sample 

Letter 

Size of 

Wire B. and S. • 
G. 

Diameter in mils over 

Thickness 
of Rubber 

Break-down 

Voltage 

Braid 1 

Rubber 

" — 




m 


A 

10 

323 

209 

53.5 

22860 

B 

10 

280 

204 

51 

23100 

C 

10 

293 

209 

53.5 

15960 

c 

10 

302 

202 

50 

14450 

D 

10 

303 

213 

55.5 

16750 

d 

10 

292 

205 

51.5 

16300 

E 

10 

285 

194.5 

46 

13600 

e 

10 

303 

201 ; 

49.5 

i 16770 

F 

10 

300 

209 

53.5 

22040 

f 

10 

306 

209 

53.5 

15120 

1 

G 1 

10 

245 

195 

46.5 

23600 

H 

10 

249.5 

193.5 

45.75 

18355 

h 

10 

246 

197 

47.5 

12825 

1 

10 

252.5 

199 

48.5 

17775 

i 

10 

257 

201 

49,5 

18650 

J 

12 


235 

77 

23035 

K * 

12 


234 

76.5 

22500 


Chemical tests of rubber’are difficult to make, and owing to the 
fact tha,t several of the ingredients are slightly soluble in solvents 
other than those particularly used for each, there is a p(^- 
sibility of slight errors in the amount reported. No. 2 is the 
acetone extract and No. 3 the pyridine extract. The tests were 
most carefully made each in the same manner and by a person 
the accuracy of whose analysis had previously been checkea oy 
his reports ol samples having Icnown ingredients. 

In designating the wire of any one manufacturer the large 
character represents the higher priced wire and the sffiall character 



TABLE II 

Specific Gravity and Composition of Rubber 
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• 

W 

27.96 

2.99 

0.375 

0.28 

0.00 

2.62 

0.40 

0.310 

65.38 



28.30 

3.70 

0.375 

0.55 

0.32 

2.50 

0.32 

0.41 

63.53 



1.77 

22.43 

7.45 

1.99 

0.73 

0.74 

3.65 

0.25 

0.75 

0.43 

61.60 


H-1 

1.74 

23.33 

7.04 

2.98 

0.50 

i 

0.18 

3.64 

0.25 

0.66 

0.20 

61.22 






1,79 

21.85 

6.10 

2.22 

0.35 

0.60 

3.37 

0.32 

0.78 

0.34 

64.08^ 

'C 

eg 

o 

1.75 

27.32 

3.49 

1.79 

0.51 

0.18 

3.01 

0.24 

0.43 

0.34 

62.71 

*0 

TQ 

CJ 

eg 

<a 

s 

6 

& 

! 


2.02 

17.20 

3.61 

2.62 

0.47 

0.44 

3.01 

•0.27 

0.64 

0.15 

71.61 

_ 


1.91 

20.12 

4.69 

1.80 

0.35 

0.90 

4.45 

0.20 

0.68 

0.21 

66.62 


1.81 

16.72 

10.90 

3.59 

0.27 

0.83 

3.48 

0.71 

0.78 

0.57 

62.16 


1.66 

16.67 

17.99 

3.41 

0.34 

2.02 

5.47 

0.44 

0.90 

0.25 

52.53 

'T5 j 

1.97 

15.52 

7.17 

2.90 

0.64 

1.85 

4.26 

0.20 

0.67 

0.210 

66.61 

Q 

1.86 

20.64 

5.80 

2.86 

1.22 

1.15 

3.83 

0.20 

0.43 

0.30 

63.60 


1.86 

22.42 

9.75 

1.29 

0.97 

1 02 

5.08 

0.46 

0,97 

0.46 

57.58 

1 

^ i 

1.76 

23.32 

9.92 

1.54 

0.915 

0.66 

3.41 

0.56 

0.67 

0.24 

58.77 




< 

1.75 

26.84 

4.71 

2.16 

0.300 

0.81 

2.41 

0.23 

0.38 

0.14 

62.03 

Name of Material 

Specific Gravity......... 

Rubber (Hio Cjs )• 

Free oils, Resins, Waxes 
Solid Hydro-carbons..... 

Pitch, Tar, 

Bituminous Substances... 

Ether Extract. 

Blown oils 

Fatty Matters... 

Combined Sulphur. 

Free Sulphur,........... 

Organic Matter.. 

(soluble in water) 

Moisture...... 

Mineral Matter.. 

Mate¬ 

rial 

Num¬ 

ber. 

T-t: CO "V*' 'O © !> 'OO 01 O 
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of the same letter the lower priced wire of the same manufacturer. 

The measurements maderwhich are represente y curves, 
were as follows. ^ . 

A the inductive capacity by alternating-current niethod 

G, the inductive capacity by the ballistic-galvanome er 

’^The'hisulation resistance after one minute’s electrification, 
by direct deflection method; 

of 53.5 cycles and electro- 

the loss W is htuItipKed by 50 
making it equal to that of 50 miles of wire, when the lowest loss 

is about one watt. , ^ -x 

Owing to the time required to complete these tests, ! 
necessafy to make two sets of measurements on two different 
lots of wires and hence the reason for two sets of curves On 
account of the great variation in insulation resistance , 

Sts with'diSlSn. scales had to be used. These are g^en m 
Fig 4 and 5, and to get a relative comparison between the two 
seS of curves the insulation resistance of wire e is shown m 

On ^e right-hand side of each set of curves is 
variation of temperature with time. It was impracticable to 
keep the temperature at the same point throughout the tests, 
hntth& variation in temperature would make little difference m 
aU the various tests, except possibly those of insulation resistance. 
As the variation of temperature was alike wrth all coils, the re a- 
tive average results may be considered sufficiently correct for the 
purposes of this paper, which deals witli comparisons rather than 
^th absolute values. The last two tests were taken at tem¬ 
peratures of about 90° and 115° fahr., thus affording a chance of 
comparing the various temperature coefficients. 

Some explanation of the curves represented by the term A/G 
is here necessary. This is the ratio of the inductive capacity 
measured by the alternating-current method to 
by the usual galvanometer method. In a paper y 

read two years ago at the Asheville convention, the statement was 

made that the dielectric loss in a cable seems to mcrease as t 
above ratio becomes smaller. This appears to be generally true 

‘‘“wwSve cpadtia are u^Uy measured by the baUistic 
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•galvanometer method and AjG is the factor by which said capaci¬ 
ties must be multiplied in order to get the true alternating current 
capacity. 



aaJWM HI SAVQ JO 'ON 


In a paper of this kind wHch deals with so many different tests, 
perhaps the most difficult undertaking is the attempt to make 
correct deductions and comparisons. For the present confining 


(MILE MEGOHMSO INSULATION RESISTANCE. 
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It is also evident that the rate of change is generally less where 
the percentage of rubber is high, as with samples A,B,C, andD. 
B was not analyzed, but it evidently contained a large per¬ 
centage of rubber. 



^ It will also be seen that while the curves do not always follow 
m the same order, yet there is a certain amount of regularity 
among them ; for instance, ^ and .S are at one extreme and f at 
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energy loss, and A shows a higher percentage of rubber. on 
the contrary, while having about equally good resistan< c !■> 
voltage, has much less rubber, much less insulation resistance, 
and greater energy loss. The percentage of rubber in C \m^ 
about midway between A and F and yet d withstands mucn less 
voltage, has an insulation resistance about equal to F, but the 
energy loss is nearer that of A than that of F. In trying to 
account for this, we see that A and F have about the same com¬ 
bined amount of materials 2 and 3, while C has almost 4% more 
of those materials. It therefore seems that the addition of too 


much waxes, pitches, etc. is not beneficial. 

The most notable. cases of excessive amounts of materials 
2 and 3 are E and e. E withstood the lowest voltage test but 
this may be entirely due to its thinner rubber wall, and yet its 
insulation resistance was third from the highest. This shows 
that the insulation resistance does not depend entirely on the 
amount of rubber. C had 23% rubber and E about 17%, and 
yet the insulation resistance of the latter was best. The energy 
loss of E, however, was much greater than that of G. ihe 
writer fully realizes that some of these diSerences may be 
partly due to the quality of the rubber employed. 

Through an oversight, the letters E and . were rev^, ^ 
being the higher priced compound and E the cheaper grade. In 
all the figures except those giving power-factor and ener^ loss, 
e 'the better grade, is further from A than E.; e withstood a 
higher voltage than E, and hence with these wires the energ>' test 
voltaee test were the true indications of quality. 

D and d are consistent throughout the whole senes of 

and yet the hteak.dow« voltage of D is not as h,gh apparently as 

one would expect. reason why F and f should 

The writer can give no samples In 

atoost invariably test' •^X-^-l.tter 

breaMown voltage tots tww.r^tae^j' 4 ^ „ 

than^ first partly aecoont tor it, hnt, becanse 

inferior grade of ru Ifh nf F the writer is of the opmion 

of tfehigh had properties nhich 

that the r^^Lihitance low the oapaoity high, and tte 

made the insulation r • -u The writeris fully aware of the 

.nergyloss and power- a^oyl^h ^ 

fact that insulation, re _ which might be the cause of 

It is'hardly Bkely. however, that 


some 



aiiHi MOiinfiSm 
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F and f were vulcanized at the same time, and hence the theory of 
slightly defective material is probably the nearest correct. 

It is interesting to note the peculiar change of insulation re¬ 
sistance of sample A. There was first a gradual decrease and then 
an increase to the time when heat was applied, when the msula- 
tion again became less. After rubber covered wire is vulcanized, 
there seems to be a tendency for the insulation resistance tom- 
crease and the capacity to decrease. This probably accosts or 
the above effect. There are other samples which show this 
tendency to improvement after the lapse of time, but m a ess 

marked degree. • n 

Referring once more to the break-down voltages, it is well to 

bear in mind the fact that long coils of wire will not withstand 
anything like the break-down voltages which punctured the four- 
foo^t samples. In a few cases, some of the four-foot samples 
broke down at a much lower voltage than the average of the 

others made by the same manufacturer. r tt h 

The second lot of samples are desipated as follows: G, H, h, 

I i, J and K. The curves representing tests made on these are 

found in Figs. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14. 1 * 1 .*. 

Samples H h, and J, were tested for 14 days when two 
saSTes ie -emge of which is given by the ^curves, pre pu^ . 

same tank. At the end of 23 days, the*samples L 
were put in the tank. There are, therefore, three sets of time 

figured but under two of these are placed the letters of the samp es 

tf which they refer, and the third set must be used for K 7, 1 . 
The sample G seems, from the chemical analysis to be reason- 

ab^clSo 30%Tubber. Th..hicknessofr»bb.r«„hesmaUest, 

and vet the break-down voltage was the largest. 

AIT the curves of show but a slight tendency to variation 
after the lapse of a tew days; and there >s a general indication of a 

^h"e"r:2t::te S“ls so ugh a, that of d and ^ 
This difference - 

ihTpow!L?tor =ld“he energy-loss of fUareUso 
2 and 3. . , ^ g bat this is probably partly due 

fothe'Sfo ^ 

“lhTh.mtSf Stances given in Fig. 11 >*conieye.'er 
. J r 4 .-u « +pctQ this is partly due to a drop in tern- 
M occurred lor the two tests prior to increasing th. 














miles of wire at 75 VOLTS AND 53.5 CYCLES. 
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■ temperature at the end of the series. There is sufficient evidence, 
however, to show that before the above happened, the insulation 
resistance of all these samples had ceased to drop, and, in fact, 
was slightly improving. This is probably because all the samples 
analyzed had over 20% of rubber. Some of the insulation 
* resistance curves are odd in appearance, but this, may to some 
extent be due to errors or surface leakage. In measuring the 
insulation resistance of only about 200 ft. of wire, a high degree 
of accuracy cannot be expected. 

“ 7,” contained slightly more rubber than 77, and in most cases 
the former tests best. In like manner, i is better than h in the 
larger number of curves: h was white-core and this may partly 
account for its low break-down voltage. 

c, d and f were also white-core rubber, and the break-down 
voltages of these were also among the lowest. The white-core 
part of the insulation was not analyzed, the reported ingredients 
being those contained in the black-rubber portion. 

And now, we come to curves J and K which are perhaps the 
most interesting of the series. J was .made of 15% fine para 
rubber and 15% african rubber. K had 30% fine para. The 
rest of the materials in both samples was about 1% wax and dry 
mineral matter. The analysis does not show quite 30% 
rubber, but this is partly due to the extractive matter contained 
in the rubber. On all sheets, curves J and K are reasonably 
close to each other. 

The power-factor and energy loss of K are less than those of J. 
Several of the curves are, however, erratic in appearance, showing 
a tendency to an unstable condition. 

In two prominent points, break-down voltage, and power- 
factor and energy-loss, these samples are inferior to A, B and G, 

1. Break-down voltage. The thickness of rubber on the 
samples J and K was about 50% more than that of the other 
wires, and yet the break-down voltage of J and K was about the 
same as those ot A, B and G. 

Thinking that this might be partly due to the greater electric 
density aroimd the smaller wire (No. 12) which formed the con¬ 
ductor of J and K, the writer tested several samples of No. 14 
wire with 51 mils rubber wall, containing about 22% rubber; 
the average break-down voltage was 19,000 volts, which agrees 
closely with the other sample containing about the same amount 
of rubber. 

2. Power-factor and energy loss. The tests of J and K were 
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not carried on for so long a time as those of the others, and yet 
the power-factors were greater at the end of the series than those 
of any of the others, and there was a marked indication of still 
further increase. 

The energy-loss of J and K is not so great as that of some 
other wires; this is due to the fact that the capacity of /and 
K is much smaller on account of their greater thickness of 
rubber. No doubt, if these samples had a thickness of rubber of 
about 50 mils, they would have tested worse in most respects than 
any of the samples of the series. 

It therefore appears that the addftion of certain materials 
to a rubber-insulating compound (containing say 30% of rubber), 
which upon chemical analysis will show a high percentage of 
extractive matter, may result in a much better quality of rubber- 
insulating material than one composed of 30% para and show¬ 
ing but a low percentage of extractive matter. 

This paper has been prepared in great ha§te and therefore 
matters of importance may have been overlooked or omitted. 
In conclusion, the writer wishes to express his appreciation of 
the ample facilities afforded him for this investigation, by the 
Standard Underground Cable Co. He also wishes to ac¬ 
knowledge the valuable assistance rendered by the following 
persons: Messrs. H. D. Shakarian, T. D. Waring, H. Barbour 
and G. D. Eustachio. 
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Discussion on Power-Factor, Alternating-Current In¬ 
ductive Capacity, Chemical and Other Tests of Rubber- 
Covered Wires op Different Manufacturers/ at 
Niagara Falls, June 25, 1907 

Henry W. Fisher: In presenting this paper to the Institute I 
wish it to be clearly understood, that no attempt has been made 
to say anything or do anything that would be discourteous to 
the manufacturers of rubber-covered wire. The main object 
of the paper is to compare a large variety of rubber-covered wires, 
especially with reference to power-factor and dielectric loss. _ ^ 
far as I know these tests have not been applied commercially 

to any extent here. ^ ^ 

A ireful examination of the results given in the pa^r mil 
show that power-factor tests are valuable in helping to determine 
the quality of rubber-covered wires but 

relied upon to indicate the amount of fine Para. All the tests 
given essential, especially the chemical, voltage, and msula- 

“h’as^ P^^sleinmelz: This paper is interesting in giving what 
mav IJad to an advance in our method of judging cables. It 
proposes to investigate the character of 

energy loss in the cable as represented by the power tactor 

The energy loss in the cable appears to me a verj p . , _ 
ine T do not-believe it would be safe to judge 

quantity. - What is important in a caWe 

cables merely by Vf ^’^V^yg^Pted strength; that is, that the 

ThToneratSg vXge wi?h a Sufficiently h^h limit 
cable stands the operaxing v ^ & , cable does not 

of safety, and 2; within a reasonable time, 

deteriorate at the operati g S consumed in the dielectric 

Deterioration is the effect of ®ae gy . ^ which has 

of the cable. Therefore, dielectric or zero power-factor, 

this energy loss. truth, of this energy loss in 

We do not field We suppose there is 

the dielectric in the altemati g '. gjjnqar to the mole- 

some kind that is a conversion of elertnc 

cular magnetic friction of ’ „jja,nges of static stress. This 
energy into heat T g regarding deterioration, ^cau^ 

dielectric th/^lrS into heat and merely raises the 

it is a conversion of ^e e^a^gy n current existing m a 

temperature of the cable Jffhtty, 3 t ^ of the cable 

system. 
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There is, however, a phenomenon, no analogy of which exists 
in the magnetic field; that is, a conversion of energy not directly 
into heat, but into chemical action, and that probably is what 
leads to the deterioration, the destruction of the dielectric. It 
is a chemical action exerted .upon the dielectric proper, or upon 
gases included in the dielectric, either absorbed or as air bubbles, 
etc. If we could separate the energy con-^erted into chemical 
action from the energy converted directly into heat, we could 
draw conclusions, the former may give us a clue to the probable 
life of the cable or condenser. But even then it may not give a 
direct estimate of the life, because the distribution of the de¬ 
structive energy is all important. We may have cases in which 
the energy converted into chemical action, that is destructive 
energy, is moderately high but uniformly distributed over the 
whole cable,^ and the cable so has a good life, while in other 
cable in which much less energy is acting destructively, may 
rapidly go to pieces, because the total chemical action, although 
less is concentrated in a few spots, some air bubbles there weaken 
the dielectric, rapid oxidation of the rubber etc., takes place, 
and so disruption. That latter feature is well known to any one 
who has attempted to build electiostatic condensers for very 
high voltage. There the chemical energy is* localized at some 
few spots where air bubbles have remained in the dielectric, and 
destroys it. 

While we do not yet know much concerning the laws of energy 
loss in dielectrics, we know that a part of it, the dielectric hy¬ 
steresis proper, probably does not vary proportionately to the 
square^ of the voltage, and so does not give a constant power- 
fac^r independent of the voltage, but a power-factor which 
pjobably decreases with increase of voltage, while from other 
observations and theoretical reasons it appears probable that the 
chemical destructive action at higher voltages increases more 
rapidly than the square of the voltage; that is, the power-factor 
increases with increasing voltage, and it appears to me, any con¬ 
clusion which could be drawn from measurement of the power- 
lactor of the cable could be drawn only if the power-factor is 
measured at the operating voltage, at which the cable is to be 
run, and that is the main objection I have to the paper, although 
in general I agree with t^ trend of it. I think that power-factor 
and ener^measuremenlSare made at 75 volts, if I am not mis- 
taken. I believe they should be made at the voltage at which 
the cable is supposed to operate. 

attention to the statement that the condenser 
with the internal energy loss can be represented by a perfect 
conden^r in senes with a non-inductive resistance. I do not 

in a IS quite correct. I think an imperfect condenser 

condenser, shunted by a high re¬ 
sistance. If we consider the extreme case, where there is a very 
^ resistance would mean the wattless component 
oltage IS reduced thereby, which is hardly probable. In the 
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present case it makes no difference because the non-ir. 
resistance is very small, compared with the -remaining ^ 

effect but where there is a very considerable energi li-v.. 1 
think tL safer way is to put it that the iinperfect condenRU 
is represented by a perfect condenser shunted by a non-indm-tia- 

'°??reTaper' certainly refers to a feature that has not always 

been *fe ateof tte e°l»den?y“.l d.e 

tbe o" SM.^ “e'tol’d 

cable. One great Tavffs diffio^^^ 

measuring the loss, which "tli® P P , usual factorv conditions, 
plicated, andnot very easy to ''Jti^“aS Mr. Fisher 

^ E. W. Stevenson: In Stb 

mentions something J admitted fact that the 

perature. I would to temperature 

smaller change of The reason I ask this 

shows a higher specifkation that called for a ve^ 

is because recently I read ^ V degree of increase^ or 

small change of iw J the first time such a require- 

Sto‘Ve“SS for. There hej been considerable argu¬ 
ment upon it;. "''<'**■11,? mrSeSm?e coefficients vary tcith the 
Henry ■». “f' ^'i^Srid probably also, nrth the 
ingredients mixed with trie ru , e .^.^]canization. The 

stfam temperature P^ w^the higher the percentage of fine 
coefficients are are not uniform throughout a 

Para rubber. The coefficients are i u 

considerable differeiice ^^P^ tenns of temperature are 
curves representing the • s single cur\*ature. 1 pre- 

curvature and some J _ 


cipnted curves * t 

”Syh‘®St»tt: This is a suWect m whkh I «hc a » 

of interest It »ems to -S.i®>''"i^„'fh."ms.i« 

rjS.ra how the 

^ t>rvaii!d with a change in compi^tio ^ y^^yj^^ would 
teristics vane information if the ™ ^ lyst one m- 

get a great dea ^ composition and m - 3 ^ ^ ^ 

Itart out yth a^defimte ^P .^^,,'^clntages ^bat 

gredient ^ Variation due to van percentage of 

“S^Sut and^o on ‘SJ,, Butjf 

S ra"his and^" very 

apd then ““‘h^’ch ^ecifications wires by M;- 

"'^SfpSar - SlSStTi'•^o'rSumed to give such ««■- 

Langan,readalitueov 
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fications. On trying to carry out the specifications enumerated, 
stretching tests and others, I found that the same results could 
be duplicated by entirely different compounds, African rubbers, 
niixtures of various sorts, reclaimed rubber could be made to 
give practically the same characteristics as 30 per cent, or 40 
per cent, para rubber, and based on that I published a series of 
tests made on different types of compound to show how impossi¬ 
ble it was to depend on anything at .the present time except on 
the manufacturer's word, as to what the wire contained. Chem¬ 
ists all agree that it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, in 
any analysis to say exactly what the constitutents are in any 
given rubber compound. 

Henry W. Fisher: l am interested in Dr. Steinmetz's remarks 
and fully agree with him that tests of this sort should be con¬ 
ducted at higher voltages. However, at the time these tests 
were made the apparatus available was designed for low voltages, 
and the wires tested were those used generally on 100-volt lines. 

It is my intention, however, soon to use higher voltages, in 
connection with which special apparatus like condensers, trans¬ 
formers, etc., will have to be designed. Probably the apparatus 
most difficult to obtain would be a good mica condenser of low 
power-factor and high capacity to operate continuously at from 
6,000 to 10,000 volts. 

Answering Dr. Steinmetz's criticism relative to the method 
of connecting the resistance in the standard condenser circuit— 
in getting the power-factor it is immaterial whether the re¬ 
sistance is in multiple or series, so long as the right formula for 
each case is employed. This formula for series connection was 
obtained from Dr. Rosa, of the Bureau of Standards and un¬ 
doubtedly is correct. The resistance is used in series with the 
standard condenser to make the phases of the currents in the 
two branches of the bridge the same. 

I will ask Dr. Steinmetz if he has treated this problem analyti¬ 
cally to see if the series resistance method is incorrect, or whether 
he reasons from analogy that the resistance should be in multiple 
with the condenser? 

Chas. P. Steinmetz: In the magnetic circuit, the resistance 
which represents the equivalent of the loss of power in the magne¬ 
tic cycle, is in shunt to the circuit. In the electrostatic field we 
do not know enough to say whether there is a series component, 
but the ^ assurnption is justified that there is an electrostatic 
hysteresis similar to the magnetic hysteresis, and, in this case, 
the wattless component and the energy component should be 
shunted to each other, as in the case of the magnetic circuit. 

I may say that, as the formula was worked out by Prof Rosa 
It was undoubtedly worked out for a case like this, where the 
energy quantity is very small, and where, therefore, in the first 
approximation, it is immaterial whether you put the resistance 
in series or in shunt. The question would become of importance 
when the energy component is considerable compared with the 
wattless component. 
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E W Stevenson, (by letter): At the end of Mr. Fisher s 
oaoer he lavs particular stress on the low breakdown voltage of 
the white t:ore samples. This is a very interesting fact especially 
'IS it. comes from stu^h an authority as Mr. hisher. I certainly 
admire his courage in making the statement. I have always 
been strongly of the opinion that white core is nothing rnore than 
a f'ld’. ' (,)f course it is generally understood that the white core 
does not contain sulphur, and therefore is used for the purpose 
nf Tire venting the sulphur of vulcanization attacking the copper 
of the cnnduct.or. But of course all copper in rubber-covered 
wire is tinned, and this tinning, as everybody knows, is merely 
for the purpose of preventing this action, therefore if the tinning 
is done properly what is the use of complicating the covering 
Tirncess bv putting on a white core? 

^ The' British navy requirements call for a pure para riext to 
the conductor, a second covering, called a filler, in which there is 
no sulphur, and a third covering of vulcanized rubber on t e 
outsiiUi, thus making three sepamte covers. 
manufacturer to use strip method of covering which, as many 
of US know, is not the best for all cavSes. 
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INTERACTION OF SYNCHRONOUS MACHINES 
A Graphical Solution by Means of a New Circle Diagram 

BY MORGAN BROOKS 


When two synchronous machines are in operation as gen- 
erator and motor, the amount of power demanded of the motor 
causes it to assume a definite phase relation to the generator, 
somewhat dependent also upon their relative excitation and 
upon the impedance of the circuit including the two machines. 
When such machines are operating in parallel, there is theoret¬ 
ically no power to be transferred, but this ideal condition can 
only exist when the excitation and phase relation of the ma¬ 
chines are identical; if these differ, even by a small amount, 
transfer of power must take place between genera.tor and 
motor. The power required by the motor causes a certain vector 
difference; conversely, the presence of a vector difference points 
to a definite transfer of power from one machine to the other. 

The object of this paper is to present a new circle diagram 
showing the physical relation of the quantities and conditions 
involved, to derive and interpret the fundamental equations, 
and to develop simple loci for solving graphically or numerically 
the problems of synchronous operation. While based upon 
strict mathematical analysis, it is hoped that the simplified 
diagram here shown will be found so direct and rational as to 
make the analytical method more easily understood and gen 
erallv serviceable. 

The elementary theory of synchronous alternating machines 
as-sumes that successive instantaneous values of ^l^^^romotn e 
force and current follow one another m a manner strictly 
monk. Oscillograph records from non^l 

approximate sine-wave forms as to justify the theory. Irregu 
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larities, if considerable, indicate an unsatisfactory machine, 
one not amenable to simple calculations; but if slight they may 
usually be neglected, or the irregular wave be replaced for the 
purposes of calculation, where circuits have small reactance, 
by what is known as its “ equivalent sine wave,” having the 
same effective value. 

A true sine wave is determined by the projection upon a 
fixed axis, usually vertical, of a uniformly rotating vector, 
vhose length gives the value and whose period is the frequency 
of the harmonic quantity represented. Such a rotating vector 
could not be seen by the eye, and in order to make use of it 
an imaginary snap-shot is taken of it, giving the position of the 
vector at a certain instant. A picture or diagram of this sort, 
showing the relation of two or more machines as they exist at 
a given instant, illustrates the interaction of synchronous ma¬ 
chines, and may even allow us to make satisfactory calcula¬ 
tions as to operating conditions. 

In Fig. 1 let the line 0 A, ov briefly A, represent the electro- 
rnotir e force (preferably the measured or effective rather than 
the maximum value) of a single-phase alternator, and let O B, 
or nef.y B, represent the value and relative position of the 
electromotive force of another alternator. If the machines so 
represented are running separately, their vectors may assume 
any angular relation and need not be of the same length, since 
the machmes may not be equally excited or driven at pre¬ 
cisely the same speed. Such a diagram would be understood 
o mean merely that the machines are adapted to operate to¬ 
gether and are running at approximately the same speed and 
excitation. For convenience, our snap-shot will always be 
^ken when machine vector A is vertical,, so that the relative 
difference of vector position is confined to B. If the two ma- 

ddirb^t u" coin¬ 

cident before the parallelmg switch is closed, after whii the 

would b^ • “ ^i^onld exist, its vector representation 

e m the oscillatmg position of the two vectors now 

possible separation in- 
position of B with reference to A in Fig. 1 might represent 

g TO parallel. If two machmes, equally excited. 
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wei^e thrown into parallel when their vectors were coincident 
connection being understood both at 0 and at A B, no current 
would flow in the local circuit; but if the machine vectors were 



a little out of exac't coincidence, as A and B in Fig. 1, then a 
current wottld flow between the machines, owing to the vector- 
difference voltage, A B, existing in the local circuit, since it is pos- 


_ Counler ClocKwise Rotohon 

Fig. i_Vector diagram Fig. 2—Circle diagram 
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sible to take A-B to represent the vector difiPerence of the voltage 
0-A of machine A, and voltage 0-B of machine B. A-B rep¬ 
resents the only electromotive force acting and we may use E 
in place of A-B. The current, /, that E will drive through the 
circuit, depends upon the impedance, Z, of the local circuit, 
which includes both machines as well as the line connecting 
them. Since the impedance of a synchronous machine is of 
such a value as to allow full-load current to flow on applying 
about one-third normal voltage, when two machines are coupled 
directly together in one circuit about two-thirds of the normal 
voltage of one machine is required to produce full-load current. 
When E, or A-B, is equal to two-thirds of 0-A, which occurs when 
angle A-O-B = 39*^, approximately full-load current will flow. 
This “ circulating current ” acts to diminish the angle between 
the vectors; that.is, to bring the machines more nearly into 
phase, and normally the two machines operating in parallel 
will be maintained closely in phase, since much less than full¬ 
load current is required to compel proper phase relation. It is 
to be noted, however, that there is no compelling action whatever 
when phase coincidence exists with equal excitation. The 
current prevents a separation but does not hold the machines 
firmly together as often supposed. 

Assuming counter-clockwise or trigonometrical rotation of 
our machine vectors, A and B, the machine whose position is 
in advance; that is, A in Fig. 1, is a generator, and is retarded 
by reason of giving out power; while the machine whose position 
is behind; that is, B in Fig. 1, is a motor, and is accelerated by 
the power received. The tendency is to bring the machines 
into step. If the action should be strong enough to drive B 
ahead of A, the circulation of current is reversed; B would be 
retarded by becoming a generator, while A would be accelerated 
as a motor. It is easy to see that hunting might occur from 
excess! ^e action and reaction. Synchronous machines oper- 
ating in parallel are then held together by a sort of elastic 
band, not under tension when the machines are in step, but 
preventing them from pulling far out of step by a rapidly in¬ 
creasing force, a force that may prove unnecessarily strong, 
causing a hunting action. 

^The value of the synchronizing force under working conditions 
ina 3 r be calculated, as will be shown. When two machines are 
operating together imder light load, if one loses its driving 
power it will fall behind its normal parallel vector position only 
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just far enough to enable it to receive current to maintain it 
in step. No noticeable change in running occurs. It is often 
supposed that when a generator becomes a motor it falls behind 
180 electrical" degrees, while in fact it falls behind a very small 
angle, perhaps 10°. When fwo machines are transmitting power 
in the relation of generator and motor, the current flowing 
between the machines is no longer called circulating current. 
The motor takes a vector position sufficiently behind the gen¬ 
erator to produce the vector difference, E, required to drive 
the current corresponding to the power demanded of the motor. 
In parallel operation the machines are usually contiguous, and 
the current which may “circulate” has in general only the im¬ 
pedance of the machines to limit it; while m generator-motor 
. operation a transmission line with transformers and potential 
* regulators is commonly included, producing a condition as to 
impedance quite different from parallel connection. 

A number of s}nichronous machines may be operated together, 
3^3 generators and some as motors, and the machines may 
vary greatly in size. To simplify the problem two identical 
single-phase machines, A acting as generator and I? acting as 
motor, will be considered as connected in a single circuit, so 
that any current generated in A must pass through the arma¬ 
ture of B. The problem commonly provides that the terminal 
potential of the generator shall be maintained constant, while 
the excitation of the motor shall he under control. Constant 
frequency or speed is assumed. The line is assumed to have 
its resistance, r, and its reactance, x, [ = 2 w / L neglecting 
capacity effects] constant, and the motor resistance and reactance 
are also assumed as constant. To include the capacity reactance 
of a transmission line wsuld change the assumption that all 
the current generated must pass through the motor, since the 
capacity of the line acts as an alternative path. The capacity 
or line-charging current being nearly wattless, the power deter¬ 
minations of the problem are not greatly affected by their 
omission under load conditions of operation. A correction may 
be made to obtain the total current required of the generator. 
The assumption of constant impedance for the synchronous 
motor, while not precisely true, is akin to the assumption o 
constant friction loss in engine operation. Except for ab¬ 
normal conditions, it is believed that no great error is thus mtro- 
duced. This gives the ratio of i? to Z [R/Z = cos d], or the 
power-factor of the cimrit as a Imown constant, and enables a 
simple diagram to be I'l ttcd. 
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The regular equations of synchronous operation will now be 
developed by means of Fig. 2 , which differs from Fig. 1 only in 
the drawing of a circle, whose diameter is A/cos 6^ so centered 
as to make A a chord, in the extension of vectors B and E to 
intersect the reference circle at F and G, and in projection of 
the electromotive-force vectors, A B, and E upon the circle’s 
diameter A D and upon the chord F D, the utility of which 
projections will presently appear. 

Notation 

A, short for O A^ a vector representing generator terminal 
voltage, assumed to be kept constant. Vertical position chosen 
for convenience. 

B, short for O B, a vector representing the induced motor 
voltage, variable both as to length and direction. Position 
shown in Fig. 2 indicates any position ■whatever in its relation 
to A. 

E, or A a vector representing the vector difference of A 
and B, or the net voltage acting in the circuit which includes 
the motor. 

/, the current produced hj E. / = E/Z. 

R, the resistance of the motor and circuit. 

X, [ = 2 TT / L] the reactance of the motor and circuit. 

Z =\/R 2 _|_j 5^2 the impedance of the motor and circuit, 
the angle between E and 7. It is a constant determined 
by the condition, 

^cos d = R/Z, the power-factor of the circuit, often confused 
with cos a, below. 

6 appears in Fig. 2 as the angle made by .the lines A C and 
0 C with vector A ; the reference vircle is determined by 
having their intersection C as its center. 

< 56 , the angle between A and B^ a variable, assumed positive 
when B lags behind A as sho'wn, the usual condition of opera¬ 
tion, when B is a motor. 

6 + 0 , the angle between ^-and AC, since d is the angle 
between A C and A, and ^ that between A and B, 

<9 - ^, the angle between A and the chord F D, which lags 
behind A C D by the angle 

a, the angle between A and 7, a variable, considered positive 
wrhen 7 lags behind A due to B being under-excited. 

cos a, the generator power-factor, sometimes confused with 
cos 6 above* . 
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The angle a, appears on the reference diagrana as the angle 
B A C, or the angle between A C and E. A lags behind A C 
by construction, I lags d° behind E by definition, hence it is seen 
that angle BAG is also the zero angle of J to A. Normal 
excitation reduces this angle to O, and cos a = 1. 

a-4>- the angle between B and I, since B lags <f>° behind A. 
This angle is usually negative, as « is normally small, that is, 

I usually leads B. 

The angle a - 4> appears on the reference diagram ss AM F, 
or the angle between E and chord F D. 

cos {a - 4>) = cos i4>—a) might be called the motor power- 
factor. 

These angles are conveniently measured by half the-inter¬ 
cepted arcs, as indicated in the diagram. Fig. 2. 

P', the power output of the generator = A 7 cos a. 

P", the power intake of the motor = B I cos (a - 4>). 

The diagrams are calculated for values as follows; 

A = 1000 volts, and 
A = 1 ohm. 

Where d = 45°, A = 1 ohm also, and Z = 1.41 ohm 
« g ^ 60°, X = 1.73 ohm, and Z = 2 ohms. 

« g ^ 75 o_ X = 3.73 ohms, and Z = 3.86 ohms. 

With the above data, the power figures in Figs. 4b and 6 

are in kilowatts. ^ a n 

From the projections of A, B and E on diameter A D, Fig. 2, 

it is evident that AJ—HJ^AH, or as 

A cos d -B cos (d + <p) =E cos a (1) 

multiplying by A/Z, 

cos e - A B co s {d + 4>) _ 4 - A Icosa = P' (2) 

Z '2' 


of a. B apd E open the chorf F D. it 

is evident that 

p j^-KL = F K, or 


A cos cosd =E cos (a - <^). 
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Multiplying by B/Z, 

A B cos (f) — (fi) ~ /?’cus 0 hi 

.■ — /. 'A* 

^ B l cos (« ^ 

the motor int.ake. 

The dilTerence between generator i.uli.ijt ami im-tni intake 
is lost^ in heat, as with tlirt'ct-currenl iiiai liiim , tins jjj 
shown in eiiualioiis (2) ami (-1); 

p> _ p» ^ ^ ^ 2,1 H i-oK « CIS 


-2. 

Equations (2), (4) and (s) al.nvo, tl,.. 

a ‘SQ^iationsof sync‘hr(m(ntsmiu*Iiin«*ci{H»ntti< ifi, iiinL wliilr 

from the relation of two machines operating us gen.-rator .ut.l 

iv, machines in parallel operation, pm- 

vided the current be now untlersluod as circulating t urrent atiiy,* 

Power Output .— 

Interpretation of equation (2) above, 


P' A cos a 


LTo^sTalfp'^lcoJr 2lZo- f «♦•»«% 

constant, or the locus of B lies inlT ^ A IK k 

suchasiVO Ficy 3 tL ” ! J'"® Pui-r.cmlicutar to .} i), 

of a-straiaht’line' The n regular ptdar c.pialion 

proportional to the lon.gth of the projectkm o f ' 
measured thereby Parallel tinJ I ^ ^ ‘ 

. flrawn at equal diMtames 

* ^“«‘^>««°n7' Alternatini" Currn.ts; |«... 
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rvc- as a chart for reading the value of P' when the po- 
/■? IS known. 

/" (), the locus becomes the tangent to the refer- 

•Ic at .1. For jjositive values of F', that is, generator 
■he parallels aia- to the right of this tangent; for nega- 
ics of that is, for motor action, reversing the ordi- 
iditinns of the problem, parallels may be drawn to the 
he tangent, shown in dotted lines in Fig. ll. For such 
s ol I'l making .1 a motor, it is evident that machine B 
‘come the generator, as will be demonstrated under piower 
Mathematically there is no limit to the possible values of 
er positives or negative. Operajing values are limited by 
dble excitation of /i, and normal opcirating values of P' 
lot onlinarily exctasl corresi)onding values of P", the 
ilake, by more than 25';;,, the eondition for 80%efficiency. 
vt‘ values of /" will exist momentarily in synchronizing 
.chines if the switch bii closed at an unfavorable vector 

t . 

r Intake. 

preiatiou (jf c'fpiation (4), 

.4 (0il>) - IP VOS 0 

I - 


isilig, 

cos (// —c/j) 

Cl )S (I 


P^Z 

TOS# 


( 6 ) 


tant for given intake, P". This equation is the polar 
m of ti circle, as may readily be seen from Fig. 2 as fol- 


^titut'ing for .*1 /cos 0 its value, 2 (0 C), adding (0 C) 

[1 nunuhers, and writing (O B) for B, 

P"! 

,•)«.! (O Bf- 2 (O C) (O B) cos - (0 

first member evidently gives the remaining side of the 
[<> 0 C B, and we have 

<)■.. unr - -S “■ - vi 





constant motor intake. Fig. 45 —Same for d = 60®. Pig. 4c —Same for d 
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fs evident since I lags 90° behind B for any point dn the 
circumference. There may be a large current, and the R I losses 
are supplied by the generated power P . ^ 

Negative values of P", meaning that machine B has its func¬ 
tion reversed and acts as a generator, bring B necessarily out¬ 
side the reference circle, as at P' and P^ Fig, 4a There is no 
mathematical limit for such external v^ues. If 
of B is also to the left of the tangent ST, as at B > 
tion of machine A is also reversed, being a motor whde if th 
position lies to the right of the tangent, S T but outside the 
circle as at B", A remains a generator, and both machmes act 
as generators to supply the large R P losses of such 

Positive values of P", that is, normal ^^or action ^ve 
loci for B within the reference circle, the va ue of CP dinun 
ishing with increasing load, as can be seen from equation (7)^ 

The locus for any given load is a definite circle, whose radius 
is readily determined. Loci differing by equal amounts as 
loci for 50 100, 150, and 200 kilowatts, will be separated m 
such — “to ha;e equal areas to the rtogs included betu,e«. 

successive loci. In equation (7). if ° 

the value of C B is an imaginary 

fall out of step when such an excessive load is applied. 


P" Z 
cos d 


= (0 C? 


is the linnttog case, the 

:fBt“^Sf,h-hVse°vm!;r.fto.?oad. Atthispotot 
B = 0 C and P" = . Equation (2) gives the generator 

power, for the same point as follows: 

P AP O 132 ^ 

P' = A cos a = ~z ^ ^ z' 

It vdll be noted that thisis i»‘ 

ssTo^LuraS rsrrs‘^er tha. .he 

reference circle. 
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Efficiency. 

Interpretation of equation (5), 

Dividing by P', which by equation (2) = A EjZ cos a 

^ P" _ ER E cos d 
P' Z A cos a A cos a' 

Transposing, 




For a given value of efficiency, P^Pf the first member 
becomes constant, and the equation is the polar equation of a 
circle. For different efficiencies, circles of different diameters- 
are found, but all pass through the common point A, which is 
common to all positions of E; they are all tangent to S T at A. 

For efficiency — 1 the locus of B is reduced to the point A, 

For efficiency =0.9 the locus of B lies in a circle whose diam¬ 
eter is 0.1 A/cos c^, 

For efficiency =0.8 the locus of B lies in a circle whose diam¬ 
eter is 0.2 A/cos a. 

For efficiency =0.5 the locus of B lies in a circle whose diam¬ 
eter is 0.5 A/cos a. 

For efficiency = 0 the locus of B lies in a circle whose diam¬ 
eter is 1. A /cos a. 

These loci are sufficient to indicate any desired efficiency. 
For zero efficiency the locus coincides with the reference circle, 
which is also the locus of zero intake of machine B, Fig. 5 
shows loci for given efficiencies as marked . 

Heat Loss. Equation (5), P' — P^= R P, shows that the machine 
A not only furnishes the power P^ to machine P, but also supplies 
the heat losses R P of the circuit. These losses should include 
the core losses of transformer and motor, and for better inter¬ 
pretation the second* member might read PP + P, meaning 
by H the core losses, which are approximately constant and 
independent of current. It is seen that the R P losses proper, 
or copper losses, assuming R as constant, depend upon P, hence 
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upon I, and upon E, which produces I. For any given loss, 
whether or not including core losses, the locus of B will be at a 
constant distance from A, that is, a circle centered at A and 
readily determined; see Fig. 6. 

^ Power Loci. It is easier to calculate values of P" from con¬ 
siderations of efficiency, than from equation (7). What consti¬ 
tutes full load for a given motor is a matter of engineering judg¬ 
ment, commonly called “ rating.” For normal power trans¬ 


mission an average of copper losses may be taken at 10%, 
whence the efficiency, as here defined, is 90%. This does not 
include losses in the generator. In Fig. 5, the efficiency locus 
or 90% is shown. At the point. where this efficiency circle 
cuts the line AC, a. line marked 100, parallel to 5 T, marks the 
locus of P', while the circle marked 90 marks the locus of P". 
The power ratings will be in the ratio of 100 to 90 to produce 
M efficiency of 90%. The 90 circle may fairly represent full 
load on the motor. The next parallel, marked 200, is the locus 
ot H , anA the circle touching it, marked 160', is the locus of 
^tor intake, 160 being 80% of 200. In the same way parallels 
0, 400 and 500. and the circles 210, 240 and the point 250 
are determmed. The maximum of P" in every case is at the 

L “take of the motor on this basis is 

. . ■ the full-load rating. The current flowing 

Linf required for full load. By . a different 

rating of the motor, other ratios would be found. 

of two or more sets of loci 
pve many other mteresting facts. For any given power the 

-Se intersections with a given efficiency 

-ffidencv r^oa? A ^ Positions of B for the same 

powJs trLlmtr H can be found where more 

Lie touchTsTn f Where an efficiency 

mtr All ^4, that 

locLof # oT Ibie A C, the 

s of B, to bnng current m phase with A, the generator e m f 

^ lies lSow“ot 

riakr nf A /~ - & “ negative, B lies above or to the 

right of A C, causmg current to lead vector A Tin.. iL I 

Ime. Such loci are shown in Fig. 7 
The lod (or cm.., ^ 
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with B, are drawn alniosst as easily. They are arcs of cirdes 
passing through /I and 0. an<l tangent to the corresponding 
straight loci for same angles with respect to current and .1, as 

'\oci for given values of excitation ot B are 
simply circles with radius centered at O, Fig. 9. If the two 
sviu'hronous machines arc operating as generator and motoi, 
it is evident that the intersection of such locus of S, representing 
given exi'ilation with the locus of the load P" of the motor, 
will slu.w the vector position of B for the conditions given. 

If tile load he iimreased, the intersection must be with a smallei 
power circle representing the increased load. The machine B 
falls hack slightly until this intersection is reached. Since m 
general falling hehind places the motor in a region of greater 
power intakii, the action is stable. If. however, the load is in¬ 
creased so much that the vector does not intensect the ^'e^uned 
loud circle until it has come into line with the diameter 0 C V, 
running is unstable, because the slightest falling behind brings 
less power to the motor, and it necessarily falls out of step. 

Thc‘ diami'ter 0 V'’ appears as a definite boundary for stable 
running, hut as armature reaction is not taken into account m 
the, analysis, it is not to he entirely relied upon. From Fig. 4a 
it would appear that a demagnctmng armature reaction would 
bring the vector B, if eiiual to /I, more nearly to the,point C, 
the h.cus for greatest intake, of power; while m Fig. 4c demag¬ 
netising reaction would <-arry the vector B further away from 
that point. Currents that are in phase with >1, meaning nmmal 
nosilLns of B for maximum efficiency along the line .4 C, are 
en agnetixing for B. Since the action of the current is normally 
e mmnetixing upon the motor, a satisfactory operating angle 

in F'ig If B exceeds A/cusO, the diameter of reference 
circle the mac-hine B is incapable of operating as a nmtor, since 
B must then fall ..utside all possible loci of power intake. 

KvaOors The use of a reactance coil increases the angle 
For long lines, where owing to resistance 0 may be small. it.s 
use is [ustified. For proper operation it is easy ^ ^ 
nowerful a regulator, as seen from Fig. 4c where ff « 7,> . _ Hero 
^ - . Dossihle to obtain the large values of motor intake 

u nnder-itelv excited, the motor would fall out of step too 

Mort ioild 7 n,ade to mak. » about 65- to avoid 
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manipulation of field rheostats. Where the transmission line 
is short, the angle will probably exceed this, but to reduce the 
angle by the introduction of resistance would of course be very 
objectionable, as it would decrease the efficiency. It might be 
possible to select a machine with low^er inductance than usual 
for such short line conditions, as for operation in parallel. 

Condenser Action. The above paragraph must not be confused 
with the question of over-excitation to produce the so-called 

condenser effect,” giving a leading current in respect to A. 
Over-excitation makes the angle a negative; that is, it is ex¬ 
citation carrying vector B beyond the line A C, the normal 
excitation locus. It is seen that this is not a constant excita¬ 
tion, but depends upon the other conditions of the circuit, 
load, etc. With 0 greater than 60°, over-excitation means as a 
rule, excitation of B greater than that of ..4; while with 6 less 
than 60°, B may be over-excited, and yet be less excited than A. 
Under-excitation is less than normal, making the current lag. 
due to a positive angle a. It is possible to have under-excita¬ 
tion, and yet an excitation greater than that of the generator. 
This may be the case at heavy loads with a large angle 6. It 
may be remarked that “ condenser effect ” is not a true ca¬ 
pacity action, since such effect would not tend to increase the 
triple-frequency component of current, as would be the case 
with true capacity. 

Converters. Synchronous converters may be compound-wound, 
and so operate successfully on circuits where the angle d is con¬ 
siderably more than 60°. For short'lines, where 0 is large, 
the converter series-winding should be cumulatively con¬ 
nected, to increase the excitation when loaded. This will be 
the proper condition for such a machine serving lighting circuits, 
where over-compounding is desired. For long lines powerful 
reactors may be required to make the use of compound-wound 
converters feasible. For railway service, where precision of 
direct-current voltage is less important, it may be satisfactory 
m the case of a low value of angle 6 to reverse the series-winding, 
^kmg It differential. Operation at least would be more satis- 
factory. A shunt-wound converter is often preferred, and 
should act well on moderately long lines. Diagrams for large 
and small angles 6 show why there has been a spirited discus 
Sion of the relative_ advantages of cumulative and differentir 
connection of the senes-winding in converters, the difference in 
action bemg due to external conditions. 
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Synchronizing, The constants determining the diagram for 
showing the behavior of synchronous machines in operation, 
even under the abnormal condition of falling out of step, are 
not applicable in making a diagram to predict the initial cir¬ 
culating current upon connecting the same machines in par¬ 
allel. If two machines are pulled out of step without opening 
the circuit, it is unusual for any damage to the machines to 
result, although they pass through all possible phase relations. 
Yet experience proves that it is unsafe to close a paralleling 
switch except at or near coincidence of phase. The reactance 
■ of an inductive circuit upon first closing the switch depends 
upon the coil-winding, as if it were without iron, while as soon 
as the core becomes synchronized full synchronous reactance ” 
takes effect. The initial current is several times that which would 
flow at corresponding unfavorable phase position under operat¬ 
ing conditions and lasts long enough to produce electrical and 
mechanical strains which sometimes result in disaster. By using 
a value for Z, the impedance, perhaps only 15 to 25 per cent, 
of normal, and a correspondingly small angle a diagram may 
be constructed that will properly indicate the dangers of im¬ 
perfect synchronizing- 

For safe and effective synchronizing, the circuit may be first 
closed through a coreless reactance coil of moderate dimensions, 
as explained in a paper entitled “ The Self-synchronizing of 
Alternators,” presented by Mr. M. K. Akers and myself before 
the Institute in May, 1906. The diagram for showing self- 
synchronizing employs a value for Z about twice the normal and 
a large angle 6, and shows that shocks may be eliminated with¬ 
out reducing the useful synchronizing power in the same degree. 

Synchronizing Power. The synchronizing power, tending to 
bring two machines into phase, may be derived from equations 

(2) and (4). 

Equation (2) 


pr ^\jZ [A^ cos 6 — A B (cos 6 cos ^ — sin 6 sin <j>)] 

P' positive shows that the load upon machine A tends to 

retard it. 

Equation (4) 

pit ^ijZlAB (cos d cos 6 sm (j>) - cos d] 


■ P" positive shows that the driving upon machine B tends to 
accelerate it. With P' and P” both positive, or both negative. 
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the machines are forced together with a power found by adding 
the two equations: ^ ‘■•uumg 

P'+P” =l/Z[(A2-52)cos0+2^5sin^sin^] (9) 

The first term of the second member appears to be negligible 
not only because B is usually about equal to A, but also Lcause 
cos d IS small. The synchronizing power is often taken as 

l/Z[2 A B sin 6 sin 

If ^ 6 , the angle between the machine vectors, is the only vari¬ 
able, the value of ( 10 ) varies with sin 9 !.. There is no power 
actmg to hold the machines together, but only to prevent them 
rom movmg apart. The effect is a maximum at 0 = 90° and 
zeS^'rr '"P unstable position of 180°, where it is again 

the negative beyond 180°, means that 

the action is to mcrease the angle toward 360° or 0° 

for!i" ^ThTfiri=Tr''°'' synchronizing 

forces The first term of equation ( 8 ) appears negligible yet its 

and^wTr (4) shows that l/ZfA^cos^] 

d 1 /Z[-B cosd] represent powers acting in the same 

machines, A and 5. 

r»w^rs wS. Z ’ *'’ 1 , 

ditton exists momently at the tatan, oSh^ostay 

both machines may be so suddenltr j '’wncn ciosmg, 

sieee uader the coLitioa „f sS^^ VJ^elfd:!* 

is at its maximum and the “jT- J J 

are a minimaa, TOe^ a»d ( 4 ) 

possible tor Z aad « to Si S ““4 “ “ 

shock to the machines is prevented. ^ 

IS obtained without some reactance. The effect effect 

or large angles of d. Introducing rea^fce JiL“ 
angle 0 means also an increase in the value of Z whTd^h • 
result in limiting the current too much A satkf ^ 
promise may be effected by trial but the 
rea^dy the proper value o^ " t 

a.te„::ort:Td t:i.r“a"to^r„r^‘'“" 

distaa. generator. To brin, uL JSTL7,ZZT " 

especially when the object is to relieve an 

»acha.es „ operatioa, care should be t.hea « t ,loto tt 
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switch with the incoming machine in motor, or “ B’’-vector^ 
position. This will be best accomplished by having the in¬ 
coming machine running slightly above synchronous speed, 
and closing the swit(.;h not too early. For placing a converter 
in service, on the other hand, the incoming motor is to receive 
power, and should not be switched in as a generator or in’“ A 
vector position. This is best accomplished by having the 
machine running slightly below synchronous speed, and closing 
the switch not too early. 

Comparison with “ V-Curves." The loci of B for various 
powers as shown in Figs. 4a, 4b, and 4c correspond precisely 
with the irregular shaped curves called “ phase characteristics ” 
or more commonly “ V-curves.” In the circle diagram, excita¬ 
tion and current are measured by proper scales radially from 
0 and from A (a double polar diagram). In the usual form of 
V-curves, the plotting is by rectilinear coordinates. The circle 
diagram may be rapidly constructed by ruler and compasses, 
while the V-curves have to be calculated and then carefully 
plotted. That they are identical will be evident to anyone 
comparing the diagrams. If the curves are derived from ex¬ 
periment, two observations at given load will suffice to determine 
the circle with considerable accuracy, while a multitude of ob¬ 
servations are needed to prepare a good V-curve. Of course not 
all observations will fall accurately in an exact circle, but the 
moderate deviation of normal power loci shows the essential 
reliability of the circles. It seems possible that a few ob¬ 
servations carefully plotted in a circle diagram will serve to 
determine the “ constants ” of a transmission line, or of a ma¬ 
chine, even better than the usual “ synchronous impedance ” 
tests.’ The method has the advantage of making the,measure¬ 
ments under operating conditions. 

The use of the circle diagram is not confined to two synchron¬ 
ous machines of single phase. Two or three phases may be 
represented. Moreover, the diagram may be applied to a non¬ 
motor load, such as a transformer with any sort of load on the 
secondary. It suggests a method of graphically estimating the 
angular phase difference between the secondaries of transformers 
used for different services, or between the primary and sec¬ 
ondary of a single transformer, and at all loads. In the case 
of a transformer, the angle 6 changes greatly with the load, and 
several diagrams might be required where one would suffice m 
synchronous machine operation. Indeed the use of previously 
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p.-cpared diagrams, or charts, outlined for different values of 6 
-aid make the rapid graphical solution of synchronous prob- 
■ems a pleasure instead of a task. The calculations and dia¬ 
grams assume , pure sine curves of electromotive force and 
current, and some allowance may be required where these cu-ves 
are distorted. 

That the vector relations shown by the circle diagram actu- 
y exist, at east approximately, has been recently shown by 
a mechanical phase indicator attached to two machines running 
m parallel. The probte involved in the operation of alter 
aatmg-current machines are often obscure, since the real forces 

hLnf..r?? ^.measurement, and it is hoped that 
Ais presentation of the circle diagram will serve a useful pur- 

TJL the interaction of synchronous 
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Discussion on “ Interaction of Synchronous Machines , 

AT Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 25, 1907. 

E T. Bers: Any paper which tells in a simple way how to 
calculate thfcharacteristics of two machines in 
able, especially when the equations or diagranas give the s^n 
chronizing power. From this we can determine the stability 
and the Natural period of the machine, in other words rro can 
predict something about its huntmg j t 

however, if this paper will give this 
fessor Brooks for some explanations. - Professor B 
reactance and the resistance in the total im- 

remembered that machines having- the same ™ 

pedance, which means substantially the same a. 

an CP have widely different characteristics. For instance, a 
machine of definite pole “^st^ction and a given^syncW^^^^ 
impedance may have an angular displaceme , . 

full load of 15 degrees, whereas another machine of th 
rotor type having Substantially uniform magnetic reluctance 

th tXtS^r Brooks can e.plnm Si 

«—.e-- 

Ef^thatthese di.™™, 

Si4“rth°e o“?r ff “ 

predetermine exact ^ arimtorS reaction constant, 

which the reactance is constant 

the magnetic inductance, brought out by Mr 

SSfe'rSS “n get values rJhich may not be exactly the 

same as calculated. * 4 .^+:^^^ +Tnp pxoerimental curve more 

and mSf todateTfrom the ,“Sd bend bS 

ssre £.to 

experimental curve can you °Tadually lower the 
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ran? fnThI field excitation, and still the machine 

+ 1.0 fi 1 + ^ same step, with the armature reaction producine 

circuit“agiie^'omotive force of the field 
the s?m??eld ??S?]^ machine slips one pole back and with 
rent f remaining the same, the cur- 

rent drops down to the value which corresponds to the positive 

the'^^fSc? o?^the°^' ^"°^+ diagram shows because it is 

m?v?Sv asymmetrical magnetic structure, that is the 

force but differs+T^ resultant magnetomotive 

SSer ]i?/S+lfo a certain angle, being closer to the 

calculation feature throws any simple 

diaSam??n wV requires a much more complicated system of 
SSTS ma^o? d the two separate compo- 

?ea??aSL7?^+ i “ T armature reaction. The 

different vpIupq * ^ function of the position, has 

a?d the n7ai??+;r ^7°/i^®<=tions at right angles to each other 
You muSXfd? the circuit also has two values, 

i done but P?? r!!? components, which can 

Comfor? 4 lu Complicated, 

in a?™v froi T ^ to subtract 

terSnl nafe^^n “ tT T + ""^ Professor Brooks for his very in- 
it is oSf fal? to ^^^'^tion of Synchronous Machines ”, 

were nIfblf«?Jd f^^te that the principle diagrams there described 
SrijS » and? “ 1895 in “ L’Industrie 

The Ser ha<flid ra “ Synchronous Motors ”. 

years in his dasspa o d ? P^°°del diagram for the last twelve 
?h? l?ra+fnn ^ ^ ^®^t aid in making clear 

ciates^mlt hillT+l''°''+^ machinery. He therefore Ippre- 

ra=»t«re resistance 

lecil^e re^tZr^T^ to assume that the 

whic^ should have be^lemploir^ synchronons reactance 
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PROTECTIVE APPARATUS ENGINEERING 


by E. E. F. CREIGHTON 


The main object of this paper is to describe the rriethods 
which have been in use in the development of lightning apparatus, 
so that some or all of these methods may be adopted or recom- 
meiKlcd as standard in the investigation of the value of any 
particular apparatus. As an introduction, it is pertinent to 
point out the dilTcrcnces and identities in the operation of the 
arrester in test as compared with its operation in actual service. 
Generators, motors, arc lights, practically all electrical apparatus 
except lightning-arresters—are tested under the conditions, 
under which they ?.re to operate. The lightning-arrester in 
service comes into action only intermittently, with long intervals 
betwec'ii operations, and each operation is under conditions 
more or less diilerent from the previous ones. It protects, 
fails, or is destroyed according to its adaptation to meet the im¬ 
posed c'onditions. The arrester may operate for years before it en¬ 
counters conditions which it is incapable of meeting. The con¬ 
ditions which causc<l the failure are usually unknown, therefore 
litt.le or no progresss can be made in the design without studying 
the actual conditions which caused the failure of the arrester. 
Since this cannot be done at present with cloud lightning, we must 
experiment with artificial lightning in the laboratory until this con¬ 
dition causing failure is found. Simply noting whether an jes¬ 
ter fails and then making an adjustment, elimination, or addition 
of parl.s of the arrester is a cut-and-try method and has already 
been carried to the limit of its efficacy in the development of 
protective apparatus. , . 
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In making a plea for the recognition of the value of laboratory 
tests, it is pertinent to look at the subject from several viewpoints. 
Lightning-arresters are but auxiliary devices to the large ex¬ 
pensive machines of electrical transmission systems and the 
receipts therefrom to the manufacturer are small in proportion. 
The successful and continuous operation of electrical systems, 
however, depends greatly upon the efficiency of the protective 
devices. Great expenditures have been made in the develop¬ 
ment of protective apparatus, not on account of the intrinsic 
commercial value of the arrester business, but on account of the 
broader scope it gives to the electrical industries. Station 
managers should realize that to them has been given each year 
the- very best apparatus that could be developed, and that the 
manufacturer of large apparatus is even more desirous than they 
to install an arrester which operates perfectly. Failures of 
arresters are comparatively infrequent, and in order to eliminate 
these last faults the intelligent cooperation of many station 
managers is desirable. In a short time, instructions and ap¬ 
paratus for studying the operation of lightning arresters in service 
will be ready to send to managers, and conscientious efforts of 
many will show the rare instances where the arrester fails and 
will indicate the complete solution of the problem. If the insu¬ 
lation of electrical apparatus has been seriously deteriorated 
by overheating, a manager should make an effort to ascertain 
this fact and not befog the problem by laying the fault to. the 
arrester. Furthermore, there is always a necessity for engineer¬ 
ing in the choice and location of arresters to give the best con¬ 
ditions of protection. 

Up to the present, the design of electrical transmission apparatus 
and that of protective apparatus have gone hand in hand. For 
example, when the arrester was adjusted to its maximum per¬ 
missible sensitiveness and failed to protect the end-turns of a 
transformer, the transformer designer came to the rescue by 
adding extra insulation to the end-turns. At present, the 
designers of protective apparatus are endeavoring to design 
arresters for each potential, that will limit the rise to 150% of 
normal. That arresters have been faulty is conceded, but the 
designer Has too often to meet the condition of weak insulation 
and the occurrence of rare lightning phenomena. The problem 
is further complicated by the varied demands of protection at 
difEerent voltages of transmissions. 

A brief sui;vey of the relation of line voltage to the problem 
of protection is herewith given. 
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Line potential atid the problem of protection. As a thunder¬ 
cloud approaches a transmission line, each lightning discharge 
increases the severity of the induced stroke oii the line. In 
this wide range of intensity, it is easy to imagine that there is an 
average value of potential, due to discharges to the earth within a 
mile of the line, and yet not actually striking the line, which 
occurs frequently. Its value is unknown, but, judging from the 
fact that it does not jump over the insulators, it is less than the 
spark-potential of the insulator and therefore, in. general, less 
than 200 kilovolts. The indications are, however, that it is 


probably not less than 100 kilovolts. 

The thunder-cloud takes no account of the potential of the 
line, so that a 500-volt trolley wire will get the same induced light¬ 
ning stroke as a 60-kilovolt transmission in the same location. 
100 kilovolts would be harmless to the msulation of the 60- 
kilovolt line, but an arrester must operate instantly and rapidly 
on a low-voltage line to bring this potential down to a safe 
value before the relatively weak insulation is damaged. On 
high-potential lines, furthermore, the brush discharge potential 
of the line conductor is not much above the line potential, so 
abnormal potentials may lose an appreciable part_ oj ^heir 
' dangerous peak values through the energy thus lost in the at¬ 
mosphere There is one compensating condition in the pro 
"ronow-voltag= systems, in the gmatet factor of saWym.he . 
insulation customarily used in the 

unusual to find a 2 , 000 -volt transformer with a factor of safety 
of 5 to 10 and a lightning-arrester with a spark potential of twice 
nomal wSreas I 60-dovolt transformer may have a factor of 
saS^ ittla ^eater than two, and the arrester must be adjusted 

within this limit. 

Effect of location of circuits on the problem of _ protec- 

There Ts another'compensating condition favoring the 
f A cf artLters for low-potential circuits; namely m the 

tTr tnihs Id favorable locations, both due to natural engi- 
shorterlengt example 2300-volt circuits are 

neering requirernents. a city where the 

, usually short and confined to the streets lightning 

houses and overhanging trees _ p^-QUey wires are often 

charges induced by the stom c ^ compensation in 

overhung with feeders an ave ^ ,^ 1 ^ trolley wire 

leaky ifisulators. 

^htge^tL^ta^Xtricily to ground at the point where it is 
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freed. Unfortunately, 2300-volt circuits and trolley lines are not 
confined to shady avenues and city streets, but are often carried 
into the open country. This is the part of the circuit which needs 
special care and protection against cloud lightning. A striking 
illustration of this necessity was shown last summer at a coast 
city The city trolley was connected with a beach line. A storm 
passed over the city, disabling more than a dozen cars on the 
beach but none of the cars on the city streets. All these cars 
carried arresters of antic][uated design. Another trolley circuit, 
an interurban, in a lightning storm district passes along miles of 
road with many large trees on each side. In consequence, with the 
ordinary protective apparatus, burn-outs of motors from light¬ 
ning^ are so infrequent as to cause no disturbing increase in the 
repair expense. 

Factor of damaged insulation. In the matter of satisfactory 
protection,^ a factor enters which is beyond the control of 
the lightning-arrester designer. This is the effect of the 
abuse of the insulation of* electrical apparatus. These abuses 
are usually confined to overheating and wetting the insu- 
lation. Overheating produces a gradual weakening which' 
will finally cause a short-circuit even at normal voltages. This 
nal catastrophy, if due to normal voltages, will not be affected 
y the presence of the lightning-arrester, but the arrester, ac- 
. cording to Its efficiency, will lengthen the time during which 
the insulation can withstand abnormally high potentials 

G^rantees Because of the necessity for the insertion of a 
contoional clause stating that the insulation has not deteriorated, 
insut?" ° ""'I ^arantee that the arrester will protect the 

S uielv n Tf manufacturer, even when an ab¬ 

solutely perfect and universally applicable lightning-arrester is 

f ^ice. A guarantee that an arrester will not be 

even at the making the arrester safe, 

even at the expense of the apparatus, and is therefore objection- 

PerffcTone™«^ ^ of service. 
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and freedom from resonant conditions must be taken into 
account. A considerable expenditure of money and time 
must be made before any conclusion can be drawn from a service 
test The information from a laboratory test, while not final in 
its conclusions, gives immediate results and brings an earlier 
solution. 

Trouble inspection. Furthermore, the service test alone gives 
no information regarding improvement of design. If the 
arrester is destroyed, the designer is often called in to inspect 
and investigate the cause of the trouble. There are perhaps a 
few pieces of fused metal, arc holes, broken chunks of porcelain, 
burned insulation of the leads, and a disgruntled manager. 
The results are visible.. The cause of the trouble disappeared as 
rapidly as the air vibration of explanation. One goes over a series 
of possible causes like the presence of bugs, bad condition of the 
arrester due to previous operation and lack of inspection, col¬ 
lection of dirt on the bushings, grounded phase, direct stroke, 
line-to-line surge or line-to-ground surge, standing wave, and 
faulty design. On the other hand, if the failure of the arrester 
was the failure to protect the apparatus, speculations are made 
on the nature of the stroke of lightning, its natural frequency, 
duration, quantity of electricity, standing wave, and resonance. 
If the puncture was internal, there is sometimes the question of 
abnormally weak insulation due to poor workmanship, or abuse 
in the form of overheating, wetting or mechanical injury. 
Possibly the arrester was not at fault. If the trouble wai a stand¬ 
ing wave, it might have been in a poor location to protect. The 
earth connection may have been bad, and so on. 

If the insulation was punctured at the bushing, or the spark 
jumped through the air, there is seldom a question of damaged 
insulation and the fault must be laid to the arrester circuit. 
There are at least four leading questions of interest to the engi¬ 
neer. 

1. Subject of quantity and frequency. Was the arrester re¬ 
sistance too high? 

2. Subject of frequency. Was the equivalent needle-gap too 
high at the particular natural frequency of the discharge? 
(Some arresters vary in equivalent needle-gap with a variation in 
natural frequency of the lightning surge.) 

3. Subject of earth connection. Was the resistance of the 
earth connection abnormally high, or was the distance between 
the earth aonnection and arrester abnormally long? 
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4. Subject of resonance. Was there a standing wave with a 
node at or near the arrester and an anti-node or peak at the 
point of puncture? 

The first three subjects are matters of design. The fourth 
subject IS a matter^ of the location of arrester and choke-coils, 
unless the trouble inspector enters the field with predetermined 
Mwledge of the action of an arrester under the strains of 
different kinds of lightning strokes, the inspection is fruitless, 
buch a knowledge can be obtained only through laboratory 
tests with artificial light ni ng 


Exampk of interpretation from inspections. As an example 
of interpretation froin an inspection, the following is given. 
Arresters of special design, set very close to line potential, were 
installed on a long system operating at 13,000 volts. Near the 
generating station, the arresters were arranged to give less pos¬ 
sibility of short-circuit under heavy lightning than in the sub¬ 
stations. ^ Dunng the entire winter the line superintendent 
conscientiously examined and removed tell-tale papers in the 
a^ester gaps. About the only information gained during all 
this time was that the arresters were sufficiently sensitive to 
operate from the internal lightning caused by switching and 
other accidental disturbances. A short time ago a lightning 
s orm occurred. The tell-tale papers at one sub-station showed 
discharges through the arrester. At another sub-station two 
current transformers were punctured, but the tell-tale papers in 
the arresters at the cable terminal house near the sub-station, and 
.in the arresters in the sub-station itself, showed no discharge, 
in other words, the discharge passed two sets of lightning- 
amsters adjusted close to' normal line potential and punctured 

e two transformers. Why did the arresters fail? What kind 
of lightning stroke was it ? 

To answer these questions, the predetermined fact is known 
that these arresters are not sensitive to the first half-cycle of the 
g ning discharge and therefore not sensitive to low-frequencv 

S£e?kT^ f installed, the 

designer knew nothing of the fact nor how to overcome it. It is 

hirh-SZcylct^Jes"'^ 

nint f that high-frequency cloud-light- 

othS low-frequency surge followed which passed the 

other arresters and damaged the current transformers, the 
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weakest insulation in the sub-station. There is one other possi¬ 
ble explanation; there may have been a standing wave with the 
nodes at the arresters. This seems improbable, however, 
because there were two arresters, and, furthermore, the same 
phenomenon has been observed in several other cases where the 
insensibility of this type of arrester to low frequency seems to be 
the fault. 

In another paper, the method of correcting the design of the 
arrester considered above is given. If a manager of a transmis¬ 
sion system assumes the untenable position that the manufac¬ 
turer has sold a piece of apparatus which will not take care of all 
lightning conditions and is responsible for replacement of 
arresters, an embarassing commercial situation arises which 
cuts off free intercourse between the engineers and consequently 
impedes progress. Perhaps a manager has decided that the 
arresters are an unnecessary evil and has taken them all off the 
system. With good luc*k, such a system may run several months 
without trouble from lightning, but each high-potential surge 
which enters the station will do a definite amount of irreparable 
damage to such insulation as is not self-repairing. Sooner or 
later, enough strokes of high potential occur at one point to cause 
a puncture, and all other points weakened by overstraining are 
likely to give way under^ the secondary strains of the energy 
surges of dynamic potential coming from the initial short-circuit. 

Unless the cause of the failure of the arrester can be traced 
to something specific, little improvement of design is possible. 
We have already come to the stage where accurate measurement 
is the life of further progress. It is necessary to produce arti¬ 
ficial lightning of varying potential, quantity, frequency, and 
duration in the laboratory, and to study with it the character¬ 
istic behavior of a lightning-arrester. By applying considerable 
dynamic energy to the arrester at the same time, the secondary 
effects of dynamic current discharge and the endurance of the 
arrester may be determined. Knowing the characteristic 
behavior of an arrester under varying conditions, it is often possi- 
ble'to make a very plausible surmise of the nature of the cause of 
the failure. The engineer who advances the argument, as has 
been done, that “ it is only a laboratory test and does not prove 
the value of the arrester ” loses the proper viewpoint. The 
object of the laboratory test, aside from the educational experi¬ 
ence it gives, is to prove the converse condition regarding an 
arrester; that is to say, if the arrester will not withstand reason- 
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able laboratory tests in conjunction with tlio insnlai ion whiib it is 
designed to i)rotect, it is sure to fail sooner or later on ilie line. 
If the laboratory test shows the arrester weak in some par¬ 
ticular point, and that point only, it tloesnot neeessarilv eondeinn 
the arrester, for it may be due to a eomiii ion whieli may be iaken 
care of by some other kind of arrester or one that may not oeeur 
(jn the circuit in yeai'S. But, if such an arrest it fails, it often seems 
I)crniissible to attribute the. cause to this wisikness. With siuli 
knowledge, it is possible to employ lti gretil ;td\'antage ;i par¬ 
ticular type of arrester on certain kinds of circuits or in certain 
locations. 

An analysis preliminary to standardizutimi rcammwndiitions. 
Before attempting to write standurdization rules, it is pertinent 
to review the necessities of the situation. 

First of all is the selection of names for the jipparatus and 
the general terminology as a means of eonmum intercourse. 

The second consideration is the nature of the lightning .so far 
as known, and the strain which must be relieved by the pro¬ 
tective apparatus. 

The third consideration is the nature and characteristics of 
the insulation to be protected 

The fourth consideration is the characteristics of the pro¬ 
tective apparatus. 

The fifth consideration is the nature of the test with artificial 
lightning, which will demonstrate the eharacteristies of the pro- 
tective apparatus. 

1. Terminouioy 

Lightning, lightning is a general term to express surges of 
potential anywhere of dangerously almormal value. The sub¬ 
divisions of lightning are external anti internal. ('!< md light ning 
is external lightning. Dangerous surges tiue to swifehing, etc., 
are internal lightning. 

Protective apparatus. There is required general term to 
cover all devices which give protection. Protective nj.purulus 
i.s suggestive, clear, and brief. 

Lightning-arresters, A name is required for devices <'on- 
nected not only between lines but also between lines and ground. 
So far, “ lightning-arresters ” is the commonly used term, and 
it seems desirable to retain this to avoid confusiem. 

Internal-surge protectors. Another device, which may lx* of 
the same form as a lightning-arrester, is connected only between 
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3 and line, fiot to ground directly. There are a great many of 
;se devices installed at the present time, and it is desirable 
have a convenient special term to distinguish them from 
atning-arresters. The term “ static protector ” has been 
quently used. The term is not suggestive of the nature of 
i device, and may be confused with the apparatus known for a 
Lg time as a ‘‘ static discharger.’^ Static ” means specifically 
i displacement in a dielectric medium. There are static 
ains which may be distinguished from one another. There 
the normal static strain of potential between line and line, 
ich varies every instant with the vrave of electromotive force 
the generator. There is also the excessive static strain be- 
een line and ground due to cloud-lightning strokes. There is, 
II further, the excessive static strain between line and line, due 
the stoppage of a dynamic flow of electricity in a number 
ways; and there is, finally, the excessive static strain between 
e and ground, due to the gradually accumulated static electric- 
^ from wind, rain, etc., coming in contact with the transmission 
,e. This last form of static will not be released at all by the 
Ltic protector, so there seems to be no reason for standardizing 
is false nomenclature. Devices for carrying off the gradually 
cumulated static usually have low current-carrying strength 
d have been known for years as “ static dischargers.” Since 
is form of static is directly generated in the line and the word 
static ’ ’ is suggestive of rest, it seems desirable to retain this term 
static discharger ” for the discharges of gradually accumulated 
atic electricity. Conversely, since the other static stresses are 
directly generated from electromagnetic stresses, and, further- 
ore, since this electrostatic stress is continually being trans- 
rmed into electromagnetic stress and back again in the form 
surges, it seems desirable to adopt a term like internal-surge 
otector.” It lacks brevity but there is no doubt of its meaning. 
A. lightning-arrester is always more or less of an internal 
rge protector according to its design, and it may have auxiliary 
vices which make a static discharger of it also. On the other 
md, an operator should not deceive himself into a sense of 
curity because a static discharger has been sold to him under 
e misnomer of a lightning-arrester. Again, an operator cannot 
:pect an internal-surge protector to protect against surges of 
L external origin, as, for example, cloud-lightning. 

Earths [connections^ resistances, etc). The word earths ” 
used here specifically to mean the connection between the 
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conductor and the earth in which it is buried. On overhead 
lines, it is usually the only “ ground connection. (See below 
“ GromtdsP) 

Length of the earth connection of an arrester is the distance 
from the arrester to the conducting stratum of the earth. 

The earth resistance of a lightning-arrester is the ohmic re¬ 
sistance from the arrester to the conducting stratum of earth 
Its value may be obtained by measurement between three earthed 
conductors. 

Grounds. “ Grounds ” is a more general term than earths. 
A phase may become grounded without being earthed; for 
example, a cable having its armor insulated from the earth may 
become “ grounded ” by having one of its conductors connected 
u-ith the armor. The armor may be “ earthed ” by connecting it 
udth a conductor buried in conducting earth; in this case, we may 
still speak of the phase as grounded. If the transmission system 
is a mixed cable and overhead system, “ earthing ” the armor 
may make a considerable change in the surges through the sys¬ 
tem. 

Sparks. An electric spark is the phenomenon of conduction of 
electricity by a luminous gas. 

Arc. An arc is the phenomenon of conduction of electricity 
by the heated vapor or vapors of the electrode. 

Dielectric-spark lag. Is the time elapsing between the appli¬ 
cation of the sparking potential and the complete formation of 
a spark. 

^ Natural or proper frequency of a circuit is the number of oscilla¬ 
tions per second of potential or current which will take place if the 
circuit IS allowed to discharge without interference from excessive 
damping or extraneous power. Such a circuit involves the 
presence of both capacity and inductance. 

Continuous and continual, as applied to the electrical terms, 
retain their defined sense. A continuous oscillation is one 
which appears without a break. Continual oscillations are 
successive sets of oscillations with more or less interval between 
toe sets. A generator furnishes continuous alternations, a 
Tes.a toansformer produces continual oscillations. Continuous 
hghming IS sometimes produced by one phase of a generator 

Trodlir^T short-circuited. Continual lightning is 

produced on a non-grounded neutral system when one phaJ is 
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connected to ground through an arc. Both continuous and 
continual lightning may be temporary, but should be dis¬ 
tinguished from transitory lightning. 

Recurrent surges is a term synonymous with continual 
surges. 

Surges, Electrical surges is a term having a sense a little 
more general than lightning. Any unusual rush of current or 
potential is a surge. If the surge potential reaches a dan¬ 
gerous value, it is lightning. 

Transitory. Transitory, as applied to electrical terms, retains 
its defined sense. Cloud-lightning gives transitory lightning on 
a transmission line. Many lightning-arresters are designed for 
transitory lightning but not for continual lightning. 

Equivalent spark-gap. ' This is a general term to express the 
puncture-potential equivalent of a piece of apparatus or insula¬ 
tion. The gap is in parallel with the device and of such value as 
to cause at least 90% of the spark discharges to pass through the 
device, and not more than 10% across the gap. The equivalent 
spark-gap is the only means of directly indicating the potential 
of a transitory charge. The specific terms are equivalent 
needle-gap and equivalent sphere-gap. 

Equivalent needle-gap. Is the gap of the value explained 
above when the electrodes of the gap are needles. 

Equivalent sphere-gap. Is the gap of the value explained 
above when the electrodes are spheres. It is necessary to state 
the diameter of the spheres; for example, equivalent 2-inch 
sphere-gap. 

Equivalent spark-gap characteristic curve. This is the rela¬ 
tion of the applied potentials as represented by gap-lengths 
(abscissas) to the equivalent spark-gap (ordinates). In this 
expression, the specific words “ needle or ‘‘ sphere ” may be 
substituted for spark.” 

Dynamic. Used as an adjective to the words current, voltage, 
wattage, energy, etc., designates the current, voltage etc., 
which come directly from the dynamos or generators, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the current, voltage, etc., which come from 
static charges, electromagnetism, cloud-lightning, etc. on a line. 
The latter is of relatively sinall energy. There is no general 
term to express all the discharges that are not dynamic. “Static” 
is a word used in this sense a number of times, “ lightning ” is 
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another; but they are both specific and not general. For 
example, the internal lightning from one pha.se of a generator 
when another phase is short-circuited is really dynamic i)otcntial 
dynamic current, dynamic energy, etc. It 'is true that before a 
discharge takes place there is always a storage of energy in the 
static stress, in spite of the fact that the .source of this static 
stress may have been due to the aforementioned,condition, or to 
the sudden interruption of a dynamic current, and, therefore 
static comes the nearest to expressing the general sense. Non¬ 
dynamic would be a general adjective covering the phenomena 
not directly derived from the generator. 

^Static. This term was originally applied to the stationary 
charges of electricity on rubbed glass, wax. etc. The use of the 
term has been extended until it covers all forms of eleetrio dis¬ 
placement in a dielectric. This electric displacement may 
be changing its value at every instant, and the electric charge 

s -erefore not stationary. The variation in dielectric displace¬ 
ment gives the static current or condenser current. 

Nondynamic. Is an 'adjective applied to the electrical 

g3Tor "“-“‘y 

-i“ to 

’ and represents an electric displacement m the 

dielectric between line and earth. ‘«cemcnt m tbe 

End gcippatic. Discharges of a multigap arrester On hivh 
potential circuits, a few of the series J i ^ 

tion are bridged by tiny snarks S ^ ^ 

Th, number of g7ps bS bf b! »>»<»• 

factors-appHed^polentii^reUr ^ ilepomls on several 

to its adjacent 

ov» the surface of the suppoAg porc“L ” 

as neutral system 

ficial neutral made by .the ejection 

relation, and this neutral ^ X 

cannot be omitted in thio The word neutral 

continual lightning conditio without confusion with the 

iignmmg condition of an accidentally grounded nhase 
Forced oscillations. Forced ^ 

tions impressed on a circSt relf m " of ^Pations are oscilla- 

^ regardless of the free, natural, or 
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j a,tions of the circuit. Alternations from a generator 
-e forced alternations. 

jj.. If the forced oscillations have the same frequency 
-a.! oscillations of the circuit there is perfect-resonance, 
i,iid both the current and potential will assume ab- 
ef’- 

>wave. A standing wave is to be distinguished from 
wave. A standing wave is caused by traveling 
[ng in oi)p(jsite directions and so timed that they 
;jther always in the same relative position. The 
je nodes at certain points and anti-nodes at points 
^tween. The nodes remain at zero or normal 
Ttl the anti-nodes vary in potential from double the 
■ a single wave in the positive sense to the same 
t.loe in the negative sense. 

discharge is the current, / - -n~-. The rate of 


an important factor in connection with the resistance 
ng-arrester. 

on of discharge. Is the rate of change of current. 


The acceleration of discharge 


dl cPQ E 

I ■“ ** Jja ■“ 

tant factor in connection with the inductance of a 
raster circuit. 

Recurrence is a convenient word to use to avoid 
’■ith the word frequency in a technical sense. The 
natund) of lightning may be about a million cycle.s 
"but the freriuency of recurrence of lightning stroke 
-ressed in minutes or months. 

9n. The tracings of wave-forms taken with an 


Multigap expresses the condition of a number of 
m conductors in series. 

6. Multipath expresses the condition of a number of 
uits in parallel. 

f connection. On a lightning-arrester, this com- 
ri means that there are certain cross-connections be- 
-is of the arrester above the earth connection. These 
stions may or may not have an appreciable resistance. 
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No-gap aluminum arrester. An aluminiiin arrester composed 
of a series of aluminum electrolytic cells connected directly to 
the lines without the intervention of any gaps. 

Gap aluminum arrester . Is the same as above except there is 
a gap between each phase wire and the cells to prevent the 
natural capacity current of the cell from flowing continuously. 

Graded resistance arrester. A trade term to express the form 
of multigap arrester according to the 19()7 design . A number of 
resistance circuits of variable ohmic value are throwm in parallel 
across the simple multigaps. These resistaiu'c^ circuits have a 
common connection at one end and tap in at dilTcrent points on 
the miiitigaps. 

Nature of lightning. In the A. I. E. E. Proceedings, May, 
1906, the writer gave a brief outline of lightning effects as a basis 
for a laboratory study of methods of measurements. Dr. C. P. 
Steinmetz has given a very complete classification of lightning 
on transmission lines* from the broad standpoint of the analyst 
of the phenomena. While it is necessary to keep in mind the 
classification according to the phenomena, it is more direct for 
the designer of protective apparatus to analyze according to the 
effect of the lightning on the insulation and the lightning-arresters. 
Regardless of the cause of the lightning, the arrester and insula¬ 
tion take into account in the two kinds of lightning, transitory 
and continual, only the three factors—the frequency, the dura¬ 
tion, and the potential of the stroke. 

The nature of lightning on electrical transmission has been very 
little studied by direct measurements, on act'ount of the lack of 
specific instruments with which to make the measurements, the 
erratic appearance, the transitory duration, and the danger in¬ 
volved. 

Frequency. By a study of artificial lightning, it can be demon¬ 
strated that a transmission line may be subjected to any fre¬ 
quency of electrical oscillation ranging from one-half cycle per 
hour (gradually accumulated static electricity) to about a billion 
cycles per second. On many particular lines, the frequencies of 
oscillations will exist probably in groups of harmonics. The 
first and lowest group starts with the generator frequency and 
runs up in odd multiples thereof to all the higher harmonics. On 
account of the impossibility of getting very abrupt changes .of 

*Procebdinos of A. I. E. E., March 1907. ' 
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magnetism in a generator (due to the relative permeability of 
iron and air) the upper harmonics from, the generator wave very 
quickly become negligible. 

It is usual to assume that the fundamental wave of the 
generator will not attain an abnormally dangerous value on 
account of the limitation of the exciter voltage, but, under the 
special condition of a short-circuited phase on a multiphase 
generator, the voltage of the phases not short-circuited may rise 
to a very dangerous value. Several years ago Mr. L. Robinson, 
at tlie suggestion of Dr. C. P. Steinmetz, took oscillograms of this 
conclition of operation in some large generators and found a rise 
of 250%. This surge requires special attention in the application 
of lightning-arresters. 

The scc'ond group of oscillations starts with the natural 
period of the electrical circuit, including in its factors the in¬ 
ductance and capacity (static) of transformers, cables, overhead 
lines, choke-c(nls, and translating devices of any kind in the 
common c ircuit. There are also the uppei harmonics of this 
grotij). The first group may overlap the second group. If any 
frequency of the first group coincides with that of the second 
grcAq), tlien that particular oscillation of the second group is in 
resonance (or in tune) with the particular wave of the first group, 
and its free oscillation will be magnified until the natural energy 
losses of the oscillation are equal to the energy derived from the 
harmonic of the generator wave. 

The third group of oscillations includes those starting with the 
fundamental frequency of the transmission line or cable (not 
including the ai)paratus.) The line or cable may oscillate as 
one segment or any odd multiple thereof, giving thereby all the 
upper harmonics. 

The fourth group c)f oscillations may be designated as mts- 
cellaneous. In thi.s group are such oscillations as those be¬ 
tween the system and an isolated conductor. An example of 
this kind of oscillation i.s found in the multigap arrester. Usually, 
about a half-dozen gaps next to the line connection will have a 
spark-discharge across them continually. Each time the 
second cylinder is connected to the first, an oscillation is set up 
on the line, the results of which have been experimentally 
measured. 

The fifth group of oscillations comes from external sources and 
will oscillate independently of the line., In this group are the 
forced oscillations on the line derived from cloud-lightning. 
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The natural frequency of cloud-liglitning, not yet having been 
measured, is presumably determined by the static capacity of 
the part of the cloud that is discharged and tlie inductance of 
the discharge path between cloud anti earth. Siiu'e both the 
inductance and capacity vary, the natural fnupiency of the 
cloud-lightning will also vary over a limited range. In this 
group come also the oscillations on a line from wireless tele¬ 
graphic signals and induction from adjacent transmission lines. 
If any of the oscillations of the previous grouj^s are in tune or 
resonance with one of the fifth group, then such an oscillation 
may be enormously magnified. It is useless to speculate on 
whether or not cloud-lightning has any upper harmonics. 

Following is a summary of the five groups. 

First group. Generator frequency and luirmonics. 

Second group. Natural frequency of the main circuit and 
harmonics. 

Third group. Natural frequency of the line circuit and 
harmonics. 

Fourth group. Miscellaneous oscillations. 

Fifth Group. Forced oscillations from an external source. 

Comments on the five groups* The generator and eloud- 
Hghtning are both sources of energy. The gtuieralor fn^quency 
is below any of the natural periods of the litu's and tlierefore 
its fundamental wave is impressed on the line from end to cmd 
with only relatively slight modifieaticms of form l)y imiuctance 
and capacity; tlie cloud-lightning frecpiency is unknown, but 
there is reason to believe that it may be of the cirder of 1 ()(),()()() 
'to 1,000,000 and consequently agrees with some of the 
possible oscillations of the otlier groups. Tlie ciscillations 
on a line due to cloud-lightning are of. a double nature; there 
are, first, the forced oscillations due to the natural frequency of 
the cloud discharge, and, secondly, the free oscillations of the 
charge left on the line, 

1. These forced oscillations may be more or less magnified 
or nullified by interference. Unlike the generator forced 
wave, the cloud-lightning forced wave may be far above the 
natural frequency of the line, and the whole line eaxmot rise 
and fall simultaneously with the cloud-Hghtning osi!inations. 
There will be a succession of waves which will bo partly re¬ 
flected from the ends of the lines, and the reflected wave 
traveling in the opposite direction will coml>ine algclmiically 
with the waves it meets* If the lino is an odd multiple of 
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larter wave-length, two waves traveling in the opposite direc- 
rfimeet at a certain point on the Kne and will nenti.lize 
1 Other; the succeeding wave will do the same at the same 
If consequently this point of the line will remain at constant 
-ntial. At a quarter wave-length in either direction on 
line, the potential is changing its vahie at every instant 
;he waves cross each other. The result is that the potential 
vary gradually and harmonically from zero to twice the 
dnal height of the trpeling wave. This effect has been 
ed a standing wave. ' It is variable in value of potential 
-very instant, but is fixed in its position on the line. Three 
itions of such a wave are illustrated in Fig. 1. A and B 
two points on the transmission line. The dotted curve repre- 
ts the reflected wave, and the broken curve the standing 
/e. The point A is zero for all positions of the waves and is 
refore the node. The point B is zero in the top curves, 150% 
he middle curves, and 200% of the traveling wave in the lower 


ve. 

f the length of the line is not an odd multiple of the quarter 
ve-length, then the reflected waves cause a jumble without 
mite form. 

f the induction from the clouds is electromagnetic (horizontal 
itning stroke parallel to the line), there is no resultant 
intity of electricity on the line and the surges set up will die 
; gradually by loss of the initially imparted energy; but, if the 
.uction from the cloud is electrostatic, there will be a definite 
irge of electricity set free and left on the line. 

L The free- oscillation. When a thurider-cloud over a line 
charges, it may set free a charge distributed over the line 
wording to the area of the liberated charge on the cloud and its 
sition relative to the line. The length of charged line may 
perhaps of the order of 1000 ft. to 500.0 ft. If the line had 
liciently high resistance, this charge, when liberated, would 
■ead over the line as a bucket of water flows when thrown 
o an empty trough. The line resistance in reality is almost 
gligible, consequently the energy of the charge will be trans- 
med into electromagnetic energy and back, continuing 
oscillate until the waves are damped out. Neglecting leakage 
ground, this charge will finally have changed its position 
►m the occupancy of the capacity of a short length of the line, 
the occupancy of the total capacity of the line, and in conse- 
-ence its potential will have decreased proportionally. Mean- 
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while, the waves have traveled in both directions on the line, 
giving the possibility of a standing wave. 

We can examine the condition giving a standing wave by 
assuming a fictitious line 100,000 ft. long and the length of the 
line covered by the induced charge at 2000 ft. The quarter 
wave-length then is 1000 ft. If the line is divided into imaginary 
1000-ft. sections, and, if the liberated charge should so occur 
as to cover exactly two of these sections, the reflected waves 
would be so timed as to cause standing waves. If the charge 
were liberated in any fractional position of the 1000-ft. section, 
the standing wave would be more or less destroyed. 

Following out this line of reasoning, it is evident that a 
standing wave is a matter of chance not only in the relative loca¬ 
tion of the liberated charge on the line, but also in the relative 
length of the charge to the length of the line. If this theory is 
true, strokes of equal potential may vary greatly in their re¬ 
sultant effects. 

There is an important condition of surge, involving probably 
all the first three groups mentioned above. This has been 
mentioned elsewhere as the grounded-phase condition. In 
this, the generator is the source of energy, but it does not force the 
oscillation into the system. Owing to the grounded-phase condi¬ 
tion of capacity, the generator produces a static charge which 
is set free to vibrate by the making and breaking of the arc 
between the faulty phase and ground. The phenomenon is 
somewhat analogous to putting a spring under tension and sud¬ 
denly releasing it. As with the spring, the electrical oscillations 
die out, but may be renewed a number of times during a half¬ 
cycle of the generating wave. An oscillogram of this condition 
is shown in Figs. P, 5, and T, ‘‘ Methods of Testing Protective 
Apparatus,” Proceedings, American Institute of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers, May, 1906. 

Duration of lightning. Nearly all lightning oscillations are 
individually of short duration. There is one notable exception; 
namely, the continuous surges set up on one line from a parallel 
line {e, g., telephone circuit under a power circuit). All the 
transitory surges have a logarithmic decrement of potential and 
current. The rate of decrease of the peaks of the lightning 
potential depends upon well-known laws; it is proportional to 
the rate of dissipation of the energy of the stroke. The energy 
of this electrical charge is dissipated in at least three ways; 
radiation, heat, and chemical transformations. 
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Hertz has shown that an open circuit is a good radiator of 
energy (wireless telegraphic waves) and therefore a poor oscilla¬ 
tor. On the contrary, a closed circuit is a poor radiator, but it 
will oscillate for probably several hundred cycles, provided the 
energy is not absorbed in resistance and arcs in the circuit 
Hertzian waves are radiated only at extremely high frequencies' 
Lower frequencies radiate in the form of brush discharge only 
There is an analogy to the hertzian waves in sound vibration 
If the air is not struck with a quick blow, it slips around the 
vibrating material and does not send out a sound wave. A trans¬ 
mission^ circuit may oscillate as cither a closed circuit or an 
open circuit. Line-to-line oscillations are examples of the 
former; line-to-ground oscillations of the latter. 

The line wires, as closed circuit oscillators, have a v«ry low 
ohmic resistance and therefore, as far as this factor is con¬ 
cerned, a small decrement of voltage. If the oscillation is 
low enough in frequency to pass through transformers, the 
hysteresis and eddy losses in the iron will very cjuickly de¬ 
stroy the free oscillations. In each of these cases the energy 
of the electrical discharge is transformed into heat. 

In arcs, especially the liquid-electrode types, and when the 
oscillating current is passed through electrolytes, such as the 
aluminum-cell type, more or less energy is absorbed in chemical 
dissociation. 

Decrement. What is the best value of decrement? This 
question is open to discussion. The shorter the duration of the 
oscillation, the less will be the liability of damage to the insula¬ 
tion; or the quicker the lightning-arrestew ojicrates after the 
potential rises, the less the likelihood of damage to the insulation. 

Without going into mathematical refinements, the duration 
of lightning, as affected by logarithmic decrement, can be demon¬ 
strated by simple curves. The subject of oscillating ^.urrent 
is thoroughly treated in a number of text-books, but there are 
certain specific conditions concerning lightning which make some 
of the general statements regarding the surges inapplicable to 
lightning on transmission lines. As an example, the general 
statement is made^ that with a fixed inductance, capacity, and 
quantity of electricity, the time of quickest discharge exists 
when the value of resistance in series is equal to the critical value 

R — _ This is not true for lightning on a transmission 

line without lightning-arresters, and it is further from the truth 
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for the lightning-arrester circuit itself. The duration of lightning 
on a transmission line without arrestei's will be shorter if the 
resistance (or its equivalent in other energy-absorbing power, 
as brush-discharge, electrochemical energy, etc.) is less than the 
critical yalue. The arrester is placed directly in shunt with the 
transmission apparatus, and, although the surges on the line may 
continue for a longer time with negligible resistance in the 
arrester, the potential across the arrester is reduced quickly to a 
safe value in spite of the longer duration of current. The dura¬ 
tion of lightning is the time required for the potential to reduce 
to the safe value. The relations are shown graphically in Figs 
2, 3, and 4. Fig, 2 shows two curves of a potential discharge 
when the only variable is the initial lightning potential. The 
resistance has a value above the critical value. The higher the 



initial lightning potential in this case, the longer will be the duration 
of the lightning. This corresponds to the discharge of lightning 
through an arrester or static discharger containing high series 
resistance. 

Fig. 3 shows two discharges, one non-oscillatory and the other 
oscillatory; for simplicity, these are given the same decrement. 
The resistance in the case of the oscillatory discharge is less 
than the critical value, and the duration of lightning is about the 
same as for the value of resistance above the critical value. 

Fig. 4 shows the condition of most rapid discharge of light¬ 
ning. The resistance lies between the two values of Fig, 3, 
but the rate of energy-loss is greater. The second half-cycle 
brings the potential to the safe value. If the energy is absorbed 
in electrochemical action, as in the aluminum cell, the energy 
loss is proportional to the quantity of electricity, and the re- 
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sistance may be zero without affecting the result. Further¬ 
more, the critical lightning potential of the aluminum and 
liquid-electrode arresters will prevent the potential from rising 
above the safe value on the first half-wave. To obtain the.same 
result at the multigap arrester terminals, it must bo jiussible 
to cut out all series resistance if the viciousness of the <lisoliarge 
demands it. The above discussion is made without reference 
to the dielectric spark-lag. 

Continual lightning. Recurrent surges. Although each light¬ 
ning surge is transient, in general there may be a succession 
of free oscillations with normal value of potential between them. 



These recurrent surges result invariably; for cx.amplc, from a 
grounded phase on an insulated Y or delta system and from 
a loose contact on an alternating-current trolkjy systmn. As a 
rule, the duration of each surge cannot even Ik* giu>H.sed, but 
the total duration of the successive surges is limited only by 
the removal of the condition which caused them. 

Potential of the surge. This subject is best trciatcd under the 
two heads of transitory oscillations and continuous o.scillations. 

In the case of free or natural oscillations, tluwc; i.s always ;i. 
loss of energy and a consequent decrement in tluj sui'ct;ssi\’e 
peaks of potential. The only method of measuring potential 
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in this case is by the equivalent spark-gap. If the oscillations are 
sufficiently low so that a quarter-cycle is not greater than the 
dielectric spark-lag of the gap, the gap may be expected to be 
proportional to the potential. On the other hand, if the 
frequency is exceedingly high, or the drop of potential is rapid, 
then the gap will no longer niccTsure the peak value of potential, 
but some lesser value of potentird depending on the two fac¬ 
tors, spark-lag and logarithmic decrement of discharge. An 
illustration of this was given in a paper by the WTiter, (Pro¬ 
ceedings of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
May, 1906.) As a result of this condition, the maximum poten¬ 
tial cannot be determined and the nearest expression is to state 
the equivalent spark-gap. This dielectric spark-lag, wdth some 



Fig. 4 

types of apparatus, has a bearing on the problem of protec¬ 
tion. The insulation to be protected has also a dielectric 
spark-lag, and, while it may not pxmeture before the arrester 
releases the strain, it may nevertheless receive an injurious 
blow. If the insulation has the property of self-repairing ” 
the injury is transient. 

Continuous oscillations must be distinguished from recurrent 
oscillations. The needle-gap in parallel will apparenfly 
measure the potential in this case, but, continuous oscilla¬ 
tions occur very seldom in lightning-arrester work. If re¬ 
current surges follow each other in very rapid succession, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the equivalent needle-gap is a 
close measure of the potential, but this condition of “ very rapid 
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succession ” is too indefinite to be relied upon. In consequence 
we shall necessarily be limited in this case also to expressing 
the potential, not in volts, but in equivalent spark-gap. 

Nature and characteristics of the insulation to be protected. 
Tests of dielectric strength have been made for jmars on insulations 
with continuously applied potentials, applications ranging in 
time from one second up. Much of this information is available 
in published form. Tests of insulation with transiently applied 
potentials are meager. 

Under transiently applied potentials the three types of insu¬ 
lation—solid, liquid, and gaseous—have properties not shown 
by the tests of continuously applied potential. This difference 
results from both the dielectric spark-lag and the property of 
self-repair. Solid liquid, and gaseous insulations differ in 
degree in these two characteristics. When the disruptive 
potential applied to the oil insulation is removed, the injury 
inflicted is gradually repaired, provided a slight circulation at 
least of the oil is possible. Oil has also a comparatively high 
dielectric spark-lag. Air has the property of self-re]:)air, but its di¬ 
electric spark-lag is much less than that of oil. Solids, in general, 
have no self-repairing property but have a dielectric spark-lag 
lying between the values for liquids and gases. The character¬ 
istics of any insulation are studied by the same metliods as 
lightning-arresters. These methods are given farther on. 

The spots most vulnerable to lightning in electrical ai)i)aratus 
are the bushings of the leads, the end-turns, and the space 
between phases. Briefly stated, there are just two factors 
concerning lightning and insulation that should be known; 
namely, the potential, and the duration of its application at 
abnormal values. 

4. Characteristics of lightning-arresters. After what has pre¬ 
ceded, the qualities which an arrester must possess to protect 
insulation are fairly evident. The questions to be answered ax'e: 

A. Is the equivalent needle-gap affected by the natural fre¬ 
quency of the oscillation ? 

B. By the rate and acceleration of discharge? 

C. By the quantity of discharge? 

^ D. What is the nature of the dynamic current suppressing 

E. What is the endurance I strokes? 

(to recurrent surges ? 

F, Is there a dielectric spark-lag? 
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Before attempting to answer these questions by the designa¬ 
tion of tests, a review is made of the simpler tests described 
by the writer in the Proceedings of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, May, 1906. To these tests some additions 
have been made. 

First test. Test of static discharger. This test is of less im¬ 
portance than those following. The source of energy, in Fig. 5, 
is a static machine. The equivalent spark-gap is the value 
of the gap G which causes the discharge to pass through the 
arrester. The spark-gap is necessarily a sphere-gap because 
the needle-gap will carry off the current of a small static ma¬ 
chine in brush-discharge as rapidly as it is generated, and thus 


STATIC MACHINE 



limit the potential to a small value. The condensers are some¬ 
times used as a convenience in observing the spark-distance. 
The report from the condenser-discharge cannot be confused 
with any brush-discharge. 

. If the static-discharge has a high frequency, the measure¬ 
ment of the ohmic resistance will permit a calculation of the 
current flow at double the normal potential of the system. 
Double potential is here chosen, as in other similar cases to follow, 
with a specific object in view. For the present at least, it 
seems necessary to design the insulation of electrical apparatus 
with a minimum factor of safety of 2. Therefore, 200% gives 
the discharge current at the limiting value of potential. There 
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nsulation is not necessary, although it is sometimes desirable. 
The thickness and nature of the insulation, when used, is the 
same as the arrester is designed to protect. 

Two equivalent needle-gaps differing somewhat in value are 
obtained from this test. They are: 

a. Equivalent needle-gap (e.n.-g.) by transformation. 

b. Equivalent needle-gap (e.n.-g.) by needle-gap. 

The equivalent needle-gap by transformation gives the po¬ 
tential of the fundamental wave, and the value by needle-gap 
gives approximately the peak of the superposed surges derived 
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Second test. Equivalent needle-gap at commercial f requency by 
step-up transformer. Fig. 6 shows the recommended connections 
of the transformer, arrester, and needle-gap. The presence of 


is a more important reason for choosing 200% potential for 
the calculations. Some types of arresters, especially the elec¬ 
trolytic types, have a small current discharge at normal poten¬ 
tials, but have a critical value of limiting potential above which 
the current flows freely. Choosing 200% normal potential for 
the purpose of calculation brings out the desirable characteristics 
of these arresters. 
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from the various local oscillations of the high-potential circuit. 

There are three tests to be made, making six equivalent 
needle-gaps in all. 

First condition, no grounded phase; switch S open. 

Second condition, grounded phase; switch 5 closed. 

Third condition, arcing ground; switch S arcing to maxi¬ 
mum length of arc. 

Third test. Disruptive-stroke test. There are two simple 
forms of circuits which are recommended for this test. The 
principal difference between the two, lies in the use of a static 
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machine as a source of potential in one case and a transformer 
in the other; see Figs. 7 and 8. 

In Fig. 7, the potential corresponding to the gap G is ap¬ 
parently the same as the spark potential obtained from tests 
with a transformer, and not the values corresponding to the 
direct-current potential. 

Fig. 8 is a modification of the circuit used by Mr. Percy Thomas 
a number of years ago for starting the dynamic current across 
the arresters. The modification results from the different 
desideratum. The quantity sought is the equivalent spark-gap. 
It was found that the two gaps, corresponding to the gap G and 
insulating the arrester from the transformer imtii the spark 
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jumped both gaps, caused variations in the equivalent spark-gap 
according to the relative lengths of the two gaps. Some details 
of the tests which led to the adoption of this simpler circuit 
(Fig. 8) are given elsewhere in this paper. 

Method of disruptive stroke test with the static machine as 
source, Fig. 7. 

Choose a charging resistance of the order of a megohm and 
state its value if known. 

Before connecting the arrester to the circuit, make the equiv¬ 
alent spark-gap characteristic-curve of the charging resistance. 
This curve shows the limitations of the testing appai'atus. 
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value of capacity which may be used is determined entirely 
by the size of the static machine. When the leakage through 
the condenser equals the current generated by the static machine, 
it becomes impossible to raise the potential across the gap G 
to the spark value. For most of the tests, the writer has found 
four one-gallon Leyden jars (two on each side) sufficient, and an 
t'' upper limit of the gap G of 5 to 7 in. This apparatus will send 

a spark over about 200 of the 1/32 in. multigaps under the 
usual conditions of installation, and the number of multigaps 
may be greatly increased by using antennae wires near the row 
of gaps. 

The terminals of the spark-gap Q should invariably be con- . 
nected to the terminals of the arrester. The natural frequency 
of the oscillation will be of the order of a million, and consequently 
a few inches of wire added to the arrester length will, in many 
cases, add very materially to the value of the equivalent spark- 
gap. 

There are a number of variations of the circuit of Fig. 7 
which have been used in research work, but such variations 
would complicate the methods of test without a corresponding 
gain in the knowledge of the operation of the arrester. Some 
of the results of these variations are given elsewhere by the 
writer. The variations consist in making such changes as re¬ 
placing the charging resistance by a charging reactance of a 
high value, and the introduction of reactance-coils in the cir¬ 
cuit at different points. 

Method of disruptive-stroke test with a transformer as source 
of potential. Fig. 8. The figure makes a description- un¬ 
necessary. The same charging resistance and condensers may 
be used, and also the same gap G in the new location. 

The procedure is to set the gap G, and then increase the ex¬ 
citation of the generator (preferably of smooth wave-form) 
until G sparks and opens an automatic circuit-breaker. The 
excitation should then be slightly increased to overcome the 
effect of the dielectric spark-lag which gives a gradual break¬ 
down of the air in the gaps when the voltage barely reaches the 
spark voltage. The excitation-circuit, resistance, and voltage 
are then held constant. The excitation-switch is then opened 
until the circuit-breaker is closed and then closed again—and so 
on for each discharge. 

The equivalent spark-gap-characteristic-curve is made in 
this case as in the preceding one. The other precautions are the 
same. 
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The upper limit of the capacity of the condensers whic'f) may 
be used, is determined solely by the size of the generating af^para- 
tus. The capacity of the condensers slixmld be staled in the 
report. 

The two methods using the same condensers, ttliarging resist¬ 
ance, and values of G gap give somewhat diflercnt values of 
equivalent spark-gap. The method of Fig. 5, using the 1 rans» 
formers, gives the higher value. A plausible explanaticm of 
this may be found in the ionization of the nccdlc-gap by the 



applied potential previous to the passage of tlie spark acrott 
the gap Cr. This does not occur in the virvitii shown in Fig, 7. 
Since the spark at the gap G (Fig. 8) always taktw place at 
pea. vaues, the gap Q is always ionized, wliereas in transniinsiofi 
practice the generator potential may he at zero iiotential wficn 
the lightning .stroke occurs. This fealuri' is tmfavoral.Ie in llic 
use of the method of test, but the employment of a transformer 
with its greater energy capacity and availability will often offset 
the disadvantage. On the other hand, the e<iuivak‘iif needhi-gap 
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so found will be at its highest value, since the needle-gap, when 
it sparks, is ionized to a lightning-potential corresponding to at 
least two or three times the normal line potential of the arrester. 
The arrester gaps are also somewhat ionized by the potential. 

Fourth test. The Tesla transformer test, Fig. 9. 

The natural frequency of this oscillation transformer is usually 
of the order of 100,000 cycles per second and the continual dis¬ 
charges are good imitations of continual lightning or resonant 
surges. 



Fig. 10 


If it is desired to measure the equivalent sphere-gap by this 
method, the connections of Fig. 9 seem to be the most desirable. 
The procedure is to close the switch S and then elongate the gap 
at G until the arrester takes all the discharge. A needle-gap 
cannot very well be used at G, on account of the energy lost in 
brush-discharge from the points. 

The Tesla transformer is specially adapted to give the effect 
of continual lightning. The method of connection to the 
dynamic circuit is shown in Fig. 10. Condensers are used be¬ 
tween the Tesla transformer and the arrester to prevent the 
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short-circuiting of the dynamic-current througli 1 h<> iiigli [i(.i«mtial 
coil of the transformer. The high frequency jiasscs through 
these condensers as easily as through a straight wire, inti the 
current at generator frequency is coiniiar.at i\ cl\' insigiiiiicaui, 
The discharge circuit is arranged .so that, llic current passr.s in 
opposite directions, thus le.ssening the tendciicv to ciioosc fiu- 
path through the power transformer. Tliis tendency is siill 
further minimized by connecting the condensers to i’.oinls «iii 
the aiiester somewhat away from llu; ends, Tiie.-ie points 
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connection arc determined by trial, tlie desideratum luJng io m 
a umform continual discharge through the eiiiin- «rn*.Hter. 

Fifth tesL Half-wave (Fig. U). This I.-st for equivtdmit 
spat v-gap IS of grcfi^t importance as it hringK out l he .seusiiiveuess 
the aueslcr to the first impulse. An ** induet ion ...oil - ,u\v.s 
the ,s..ime kind of duscharge in rapid sneeessinn am! may be J.sed 

V iu I .1 tnduction-eoil i.s limil.ri ... sn,,ii 

- ‘ ^, aiK. ,hc observer must assure himself thiii the energy m 
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sufficient to give the correct value of equivalent spark-gap. The 
variations of equivalent spark-gap are demonstrated in the tests 
given in the appendix of this paper, and are made evident by 
varying the value of direct current in the primary. 

In making this test the record should contain statements of 
the kilowatt capacity of the transformer, the ratio of trans¬ 
formation, and the nature of the primary circuit (battery or 
dynamo, and the total resistance of the primary circuit). Care 
should be taken to hold the switch in the primary closed long 
enough to allow the direct current to rise to its full value. 

If a spark occurs at the needle-gap on ‘‘ make,’^ a flaring arc 
is formed, which with the 50-kw transformer has sufficient 
energy to melt the points of the needles. The break gives a 
higher potential and forms only a spark; consequently, it is more 
convenient to use. 

Equivalent spark-gaps of resistances and closed-circuit ap¬ 
paratus cannot in general be obtained by this method, since the 
presence of such a closed connection on the secondary prevents 
the rise of potential to high values'. 

Sixth test. Endurance test. The endurance of an arrester 
depends on the nature of the dynamic current-suppressing device. 
There are two factors concerning this device to be determined 
The first is the action due to transitory lightning.* What is the 
nature of the suppressing device; the time required to suppress 
the dynamic, and the maximum current discharge? 

The second factor is the action due to continual lightning 
when the current-suppressing device is brought into continual 
action. ■ Is this suppressing ability diminished by the passage 
of the dynamic current? 

Oscillograms of the current and voltage during discharge will 
give, with most types of arrester, enough information to make 
a fair answer to the questions of the previous paragraph. The 
oscillograms will show: 

a. The duration of the dynamic current, and the point of ex¬ 
tinction when the instant of starting the current is varied. 

h. The voltage across different parts of the arrester. 

c. The maximum value of current of the test. 

d. If the arrester did not drop the potential of the circuit, a 
generator of infinite kilowatt capacity could not have done 
more. If the arrester did drop the potential of the circuit,, 
oscillograms will show where the potential was absorbed, and 
variations of the current of the test will show the law of relation 
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of current to impressed voltage. From this information the 
current flow for any size of generator may be determined. 
If the arrester is designed for transitory lightning only, the 
endurance is determined by sending discharges at intervals of 10 
to 20 seconds imtil the arrester is seriously damaged or inopera¬ 
tive. 

If the arrester is designed for continual lightning, the 
endurance is determined by sending a continual discharge from 
some auxiliary device, like the Tesla transformer, over the 
arrester until serious damage to the arrester or short-circuit to 
the apparatus results. 

An attempt is made below to outline the methods of test 
which will give answer to the questions at the beginning of the 
section marked 4th consideration ’’ 

A. Natural frequency. The effect of a variation in the natural 
frequency of the oscillation on the equivalent needle-gap may be 
demonstrated, in general, by a comparison of the values ob¬ 
tained from tests numbers 1, 2, 3, and 5. The first test with 
high-potential direct-current is not always available. Static 
machines furnish;a very small current; the leak over most 
arresters is sufficient to absorb the charge on the static-machine 
plates as rapidly as it is generated, and consequently prevents 
the rise of potential across the terminals of the machine. A 
sphere-gap must be used instead of the needle-gap, on account 
of the line discharge from the latter. Where mercury rectifiers 
are obtainable, high-potential direct-current may be obtained in 
greater values. This test is usually not necessary as the second, 
third, and fifth tests give sufficient data, as a rule, to demonstrate 
the characteristics of the arrester. Applications of potentials 
at alternator frequencies of 16 to 60 cycles (test No. 2) give the 
actual spark potential both by transformation and by equivalent 
needle-gap. The third test gives natural frequencies, easily 
regulated to values of a million per second or more. The equiva¬ 
lent lieedle-gap will usually differ from the values obtained i:i 
test No. 2. 

In both tests. No. 2 and No. 3, the potential is applied during 
several cycles of the oscillations. It has been found that some 
arresters do not discharge easily during the first half-cycle of 
the oscillation. Through considerations of the dielectric spark- 
lag and frequency, this characteristic affects the protective value 
of the arrester. Test No. 5 (half-wave test) brings out this 
characteristic. By inductive reasoning, it can be shown that an 
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arrester which has a half-wave equivalent spark-gap much 
greater than the disruptive-stroke equivalent spark-gap is not a 
good protector for low-frequencv strokes. If the arrester does 
not spark over its gaps during the first half-wave, the insulation 
in parallel will be punctured unless the time of the first half-cycle 
of oscillation is less than the dielectric spark-lag of the insulation. 
In other words, such an arrester may give good protection at 
exceedingly high frequencies but decreases in protective value as 
the frequency of the lightning surge happens to be lower. 

Summarizing, we have for the study of frequency effects on 
the arrester that: 

Test No. 1 (direct-current static) is usually unavailable and un¬ 
necessary; 

Test No. 2. Alternator gives two equivalent needle-gaps. 

a. The needle-gap corresponding to the voltage by trans¬ 
formation (no arrester connected to the terminals). 

b. The equivalent needle-gap as actually measured in parallel 
with the arrester. 

Test No. 3 (disruptive stroke) gives two equivalent spark- 
gaps, one for each test. 

c. The equivalent needle-gap of suddenly applied potential 
(alternator as source), arrester energized previous to stroke. 

d. The equivalent needle-gap of suddenly applied potential 
(static machine as source), arrester not energized previous to 
stroke. 

The form of the equivalent needle-gap characteristic curves will 
usually give information concerning the effect of frequency by 
inductive reasoning. 

Test No. 5 (half-wave test) gives one equivalent spark-gap. 

e. Equivalent needle-gap which shows the sensitiveness during 
the early part of any surge. 

B. Ejfeci of rate and acceleration of discharge on the equivalent 
needle-gap. The rate of discharge is the value of the current 
carrying off the quantity of electricity which causes the strain 
on the insulation. Mathematically, it is expressed as 

T _ _ r — 

^ ~~dt dt 

It is the rate of decrease in the quantity.of electricity, or it is 
the rate of decrease of potential. It is evident that the higher 
the rate of discharge, the less will bethe liability of damage to the 
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insulation. The rate of dischai'ge (that is, the current) varies in¬ 
versely as the resistance in the circuit. The elTed of tlie rate 
of discharge, as affected by resistance, is shown by the etiuivalent 
needle-gap characteristic-curve of the resistance of the arrester, 
especially using the disruptive-stroke test. 

Before an arrester can have a rate of discharge (current) 
there must be an increase of current from zero, or normal, to 
the value considered. The rate of this iru'rw^ase is tlie accelera¬ 
tion of the discharge. Even if the final ratc^ of ilischarge is 
high, it will be of little avail if it requires^ a relatively long lime to 
reach the condition of rapid I'elicf. Theaccleratiou of discharge 
is the rate of increase of current. Mathcmatk'ally it is expressed 

as ^ ^ when V is the potential of the lighitung and L the 

inductance of the arrester in the path of the lightning. Since 
the potential of a lightning stroke on a line cannot bt^ c‘ontr<)lled 
or limited in any way except by overhead groundetl wires or 
materials, the factor of inductance of the arrt‘ster itiust be 
reduced to its minimum possible value. Since tlu^ inductance 
of an arrester is normally very low, it will ca,ust; no appreciable 
voltage effect except at very high frequt^ncy, tlunxdore the high- 
frequency disruptive test (No. 3) should be used in measure the 
inductance. In order to eliminate the other involved factors, 
viz., dielectric spark-lag and rate of discharge, a wire 
of good conductivity may be carried over the ctnitour of 
the arrester circuit and the equivalent spnark-gap of this induct¬ 
ance taken. This equivalent spark-gap is inversely proportional 
to the acceleration. In general, arresters have negligible induct*': 
ance as compared with the inductance of the earth connection, 

C, Effect of the quantity of lightning discharge on the 
lent spark-gap. It should be noted that in this the quan¬ 
tity of dynamic electricity is not imdudtni. Tlu^ cinunlity 
of dynamic electricity which follows the lightning stroke 
produces an effect on the endurance and, aroextingiiishing 
power, and should be considered under a difft*rcnt head. If 
the dynamic discharge causes the lightning surget, tlie qimn- 
tity of electricity involved in the excess pot.cntial comes under 
this head. 

The effect of quantity of electricity was intddently involved 
and discussed under rate and acceleration of discharge. 

There arc three means of increasing the quantity of lightning 
electricity: 
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1. By keeping the capacity constant and increasing the 
potential. 

2. By keeping the potential constant and increasing the ca¬ 
pacity. 

3. By maintaining a current at high potential and allowing 
it to flow for a time. Q ^ 11, 

If the increased quantity of electricity is obtained by an 
increase of potential, the duration of abnormal potential will be 
extended, since the logarithmic decrement remains the same. 
If the increased quantity of electricity is due to increased 
capacity, the natural frequency of the oscillations will be lowered 
inversely, proportionally to the square root of the capacity. 

Increased quantity by increase of time requires the applica¬ 
tion of continuous power. 

The quantity of lightning electricity which may be generated 
in a laboratory is usually small as compared with the induced 
stroke on a transmission circuit, but not always. The usual 
criticisms of laboratory tests are based on this fact. This con¬ 
dition is unfortunate, but does not prevent reasonable deduc¬ 
tions from laboratory tests. For example, if increasing quan¬ 
tities of electricity up to the laboratory limit are used, and the- 
equivalent needle-gap of arrester (X) continues to rise with the 
increasing values, it seems safe to conclude that any greater 
quantity on the line will give a still higher equivalent needle- 
gap. If the equivalent needle-gap of an arrester (Y) remains 
constant for all available values of quantity in the laboratory, 
the conditions on the line discharge will be more favorable to 
Y than to Z, to say the least. 

The equivalent spark-gap characteristic-curve taken with 
either the disruptive stroke test (No. 3) or the half-wave test 
(No. 5) will show effects of the increase in quantity of electricity. 
In test No. 3, the quantity may be increased by an increase in 
potential obtained by drawing out the G gap, or it may be in¬ 
creased by using larger condensers. In the second case, the po¬ 
tential may be left constant, but the natural frequency of the 
discharge is somewhat lowered, according to the formula 

The quantity of electricity in the half-wave test depends on the 
electromagnetic circuit, dimensions, and on the value of current 
in the primary. Greater quantity, then, may be obtained by 
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choosing a larger transformer or by increasing the value of the 
direct current. 

The only known way of reducing the quantity of cloud¬ 
lightning charge on a line is by means of an overhead grounded 
wire or other overhanging material. 

D. What is the nature of the dynamic current-suppressing 
device ^ To make this definite, some of the known devices are 
herewith enumerated. 

1. Arc suppressed by rectifying quality of zinc; example, 
multigap arrester. 

2. Arc suppressed by elongation of the arc to extinction; 
example, horn gap, magnetic blow-out, and movable plunger or 
electrode. 

3. Arc suppressed by increase of resistance; example, con¬ 
glomerate materials, analogous to coherers. 

4. Arc suppressed by counter electromotive force; example, 
liquid electrode. 

5. Arc suppressed by fuses in series. 

6. No arc to suppress; dynamic limited by condenser effect. 
Example, aluminum cell without series-gaps. 

There are at least three features about the dynamic current¬ 
suppressing device which should be determined experimentally. 

a. Does the device for the dynamic current also restrict 
the flow of the lightning current in any way? 

h How long does the device require to extinguish the dynamic 
current ? 

c. Does the extinguishment of the dynamic current set up 
secondary lightning surges on the system? 

To answer question (a), the equivalent spark-gap should be 
taken under the widest range of conditions possible in the 
laboratory. 

To answer question (6), a study of the oscillograms of the 
discharge is necessary. 

To answer question (c), some knowledge may be gained by 
arcing in connection with inductances and capacities of variable 
proportions. Even line tests are feasible, using protected 
needle-gaps at different points to measure the rise of potential. 
Oscillograms will sometimes give an indication of surges, or 
possible surges under more favorable conditions, in the form of 
a sudden decrease of current. 

E. Endurance of the arrester. Two conditions of endurance 
corresponding with the service conditions should be recognized. 
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1. Endurance to transitory lightning strokes at stated in¬ 
tervals. 

2. Endurance to recurrent surges. 

From observations of a number of thunder storms, the general 
conclusion has been reached that tvro strokes of cloud-lightning 
follow each other either in rapid succession, one setting off the 
other, or only after an interval w'hich-may be reckoned in several 
seconds or minutes. The time between strokes will varj 
with the storms, but an interval of three to ten minutes was 
usual in one locality. 

Starting discharges over an arrester in a laboratory test at 
intervals as great as three minutes, would make an endurance 
run of inconveniently great length. An arrester recovers from 
a stroke of lightning quickly, and it is necessary to give sufficient 
time only between strokes to dissipate the energy loss in the 
arrester. In most cases, an interval of 10 sec. is sufficient to 
dissipate the heat, but in a number of cases the writer has used 
J sec. with a total endurance of 10,000 strokes.^ 

If the arrester is intended only for intermittent lightning 
strokes, the only rule that can be adopted is to make the in¬ 
terval sufficient to avoid damaging the arrester by carrymg the 
effect of one stroke over to the succeeding one; such an arrester 
should be capable of successful operation also when the strokes 
come in pairs, the interval between the two strokes of each pair 
being in the range of one to ten cycles of the generator frequency. 
In the test record, the interval should be noted. 

If the arrester is designed for recurrent surges, its endurance 
is expressed in the number of minutes it will carry the con¬ 
tinual train of ’discharges until the arrester no longer protects 
or is inoperative. Going out of operation may be the result 
of total destruction, destruction of some essential part, or m- 
crease of equivalent needle-gap to a dangerously high value. 


F. The dielectric spark-lag. Although there are no ^r^er- 
cial methods of measuring the dielectric spark-lag sufficiently 
developed to present at this writing, the subject is too unportant 
in lightning protection to leave without mention. Progress 
S the devlopment of protective apparatus requires a recog¬ 
nition of its existence, and a further study of the 
the dielectric spark-lag of an arrester mvolves a danger to 
the insulation. Any arrester involving the use of a gap in sen^ 
has a dielectric spark-lag. Thus, eliminating other defects 
dielectric spark-lag is dangerous wherever it is possible to injur 
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normal insulation placed in parallel with tlie arrester b_v sub¬ 
jecting both simultaneously to any kind of a lightning dis¬ 
charge. The converse of this statement, tliat the failure is 
due to the dielectric spark-lag only, is evidently nut true. 
Each case must be discussed on its own merits based on the 
previously mentioned tests. The use of one or more series gaps 
necessarily involves avalueof dielectric spark-lag, Li reporting 
on tile lightning-arrester, it is necessary, for the iiresenl at least, 
simply to state whether the arrester has or lias not series gaps; 
the use of series gaps does not condemn the arrester, although 
it is a divStinguishing feature. 

As a brief summary, recommendation of tests of lightning 
arresters should include at least tlie following: 

L The equivalent spark-gap characteristic-curve liy tlie dis- 
ru p ti ve-d ischarge test. 

2. The equivalent spark-gap at generator frequcni'y. 

3. The maximum discharge current at normal voltage and 
at double normal voltage. 

4. The half-wave equivalent spark-gap. 

5. The endurance of the device. 

The prin cipal protective apparatus to be considerei I are as f< >1 lo ws; 

1. Idghtning-arresters. 

Tlie choice of arresters will usually He among tlie four following 


а. Multigap arrester. 

5. Aluminum arrester (no-gap type and gap-type), 

c. Liquid-electrode arrester. 

d. Magnetic-blow-out arrester. 

2. Tiglitning-arrester choke-coils or reactaiul^s. 

3. Overhead grounded wires, one or mor(.% with or without 
lightning-rods, 

4. Overload switches, either single-phase or muhiphase. 

5. Insulator protectors, horns or gaps, with or will h ml ftises. 

б. Static dis(‘hargers. 

7, Eailh connections. 

8, Iloni arrestens with resistance. 


The classifications of the circuits to be [irotcHded are as follows: 
1. Constant-poten tial alternating- 


current overhead systems 


(grounded lu^titnil 
( noti-grotjuded tumlraL 


2, Constant-potential alternating- 

current cable system \ mnitral 

( non-grounded neutral. 
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3. Constant potential direct-current systems. 

4. Constant-current systems. 

Comments on the protective apparatus, a. The multigap ar¬ 
rester has been used for years, and has been described and dis¬ 
cussed elsewhere down to the latest designs. Its excellent 
qualities for discharging transitory lightning are well known. 

b. The aluminum arresters are particularly well adapted to dis¬ 
charging continual lightning. They do not replace the multigap 
arrester, but complete the protection of a system by taking 
care of ligh tning which endangers the multigap arresters. Nearly 
all cases of destruction of the multigap arresters of the old 
design have been due to continual lightning. Every constant- 
potential system should have at least one installation of alumi¬ 
num-cell arresters. This arrester is preferably installed on the 
bus-bars so as to take care of all feeders, and the multigap ar¬ 
rester on the feeders outside the switches for protection of the 
particular feeders. The aluminum arrester is a winter and sum¬ 
mer arrester, as continual lightning is not directly due to cloud¬ 
lightning. The two types of aluminum arresters are the no-gap 
and gap types. The gap type is the cheaper and has a less 
maintenance expense, but the no-gap type is more effective. 

c. The liquid-electrode arrester is recommended for poten¬ 
tials above 35 kilovolts, where the design of a multigap arrester 
is difficult. 

d. The magnetic-blow-out arrester has been used for several 
years. It is adapted to constant-potential direct-current 
systems. 

2. Lightning-arrester choke-coils or reactances have the 
function of retarding high-frequency lightning traveling toward 
the station. This retardation gives the lightning-arresters 
time to relieve the lightning potential before it strikes the 
apparatus. This high-frequency lightning seems to come in¬ 
variably from cloud-lightning, therefore the installation of 
choke-coils on the cable systems is unnecessary and not to be 
recommended. In many cases, the installation of good lightning- 
arresters both inside and outside choke-coils is to be recom¬ 
mended. j 

3 Overhead ground wires. If a wire be placed undergroundt 

it is protected from the static charge of cloud lightning. If 
the insulated wire is simply placed in a metallic sheath and hung 
overhead, it is still protected from electrostatic charges from the 
clouds. Both these methods are often impossible of employ. 
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ment on account of the unjustifiable expense involved. The 
next best thing to do is to put the ground over the line wire. 
The farther above the line wire the grounded wire is placed, the 
better is the partial protection. Dr. Steinmetz recommends 
that an overhead grounded wire be so placed that two imaginary 
lines drawn from this wire 45° down from the horizontal will 
include all line wires between them. Each additional overhead 
ground wire, properly placed, gives some additional protection 
against induced static electricity from the clouds. The invest¬ 
ment is the controlling factor in the choice. 

The overhead grounded wire also has the function of pro¬ 
tecting wooden poles from shattering by direct stroke of cloud¬ 
lightning. It also has the possibility of carrying a direct stroke 
of cloud-lightning to ground past the line wires without shatter¬ 
ing the insulators or causing a short-circuit. More data regarding 
this point are needed. 

Lightning-rods at each pole add a slight probability that a 
direct stroke will strike at the pole and not betw'cen poles. 

If the overhead grounded wire is earthed at every pole, direct 
strokes of lightning are likely to find a more direct path to 
earth. The wave-front of a direct stroke is usually so steep 
that the charge finds the natural inductance of the horizontal 
wire a great impedance, and consequently it is likely to side- 
flash to other lines and also over insulators to its natural tei’minus, 
the earth. If the earth connection is made at every third pole, 
there are of course more chances that a direct stroke will hit 
a midway point and have a greater distance to travel parallel to 
the line wire before it reaches the earth. The parallel movement 
of the charge gives electromagnetic induction on the power 
wires. Practically all reports of damages to lines by direct 
strokes confine the line damage to about seven successive poles. 
This fact is suggestive. 

4. Overload switches are a part of the protective apparatus, 
especially on grounded neutral systems. Multiphase switches are 
usually installed and are to be recommended on all systems, 
like a cable circuit, where a short-circuit between phases follows 
quickly after a short-circuit from phase to neutral. On overhead 
pounded neutral systems, phase-to-phase short-circuits are less 
likely to occur, and consequently, if three single-pole switches ’ 
are used, the phase short-circuited may be opened automatically: 
and the load, if not excessive, may be carried on the remaining 
two wires with a ground return for a time. 
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5. Insulator protectors. An insulator protector is a single 
gap or horn gap placed beside the insulators and set with a gap- 
length such that a spark will just prefer to jump the gap to 
arcing around the insulator. The insulator should be in its 
wet condition. The use of this protector is based on the principle 
that if the arc must take place at the insulator, due to any high 
potential, it will guide the flames so that the insulator will not 
be cracked by the heat. The arc is then interrupted either by 
a fuse or by automatic trip-switches in the station. If no damage 
is done to the generator or transformers, the line can be im¬ 
mediately put back into service. Otherwise, the line is out of 
service until the linemen locate and repair the damaged insulator. 
On most alternating-current railway circuits, a momentary in¬ 
terruption of service is not very objectionable. 

There are some evident objections to the use of the insulator 
protector. 

In general, every electrical system should have some lightning 
protection. There is a certain minimum of protection below 
which it is not advisable to go. The amount of protective 
apparatus above this minimum will depend primarily on the 
value of the transmission apparatus and the value of continuity 
of service. Since there is a uniformity in these values in the 
various installations throughout the country, there is consequently 
a general uniformity of practice. There are, however, many 
special cases which require the careful consideration of every 
device described above. Such examples are found in large 
factories and industries depending entirely on continuity of 
electrical power, also in large lighting plants in cities. Thor¬ 
oughly efficient protection is not much more expensive than 
partial protection, and is cheaper than carrying duplicate 
plants and apparatus, in addition to the repair bill and almost 
inevitable interruption of service when apparatus is destroyed. 
Arresters are of the nature of insurance. A reasonable per¬ 
centage’of the cost of the apparatus, cables, lines, etc., with 
the factor of the cost of repair of each kept in view, should be 
added to the monetary value of continuity of service. The 
sum thus found should be the limit up to which it is justifiable 
to make expenditures for protection and inspection. 

Recommendations for protection of electrical plants in general. 
These recommendations will vary with the class of circuit to be 
protected. 

1 , Gcnstant-potential, alternating current, overhead systems. 
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The first consideration is the question of connecting up 
grounded neutral or non-grounded neutral (this includes straight 
delta connection). The answer is somewhat influenced by the 
kilowatt capacity of the generating apparatus and the multi¬ 
plicity of the circuits. In general, it may be stated that the 
distinguishing troubles on a non-grounded neutral system are 
primarily potential or internal-lightning troubles; these may 
finally result in a short-circuit which becomes a curren.t trouble. 
On.the other hand, in the grounded neutral system the initial 
trouble is usually a short-circuit which may become an internal- 
lightning surge when the abnormal current is suppressed. 
Until the advent of the aluminum arrester, there was no way of 
taking care of the continual lightning on a non-grounded neutral 
system, due to a phase becoming accidentally grounded, and 
consequently practice has been favoring the grounded neutral 
connection. It seems safe to predict that the non-grounded 
neutral connection will now become more favored on account of 
the possibility of operating for an indefinitely long time with a 
grounded phase. 

Insulators often fail one at a time, and such failure causes a 
short-circuit in the grounded neutral connection. The subject 
of overload-switches has already been discussed above 

On a non-grounded neutral system, the aluminum arrester is 
absolutely essential. On a non-grounded neutral system, it is 
advisable, to use an aluminum arrester to take care of the pre¬ 
liminary continual oscillations which sometimes precede a short- 
circuit and afterwards to take care of the low-frequency energy 
surge that sometimes results from the interruption of the short- 
circuit current. In the case of multiple circuits, an aluminum 
^rrerter in a station may be used, connected directly to the 

\ arresters for transitory lightning 

should be installed on each line or feeder, and lightning choke- 
coi s should be used in each phase between th! arrester and 
bus-bars. Line arresters should be used on the line at high 
Ititudes, exposed lengths, fractional multiples of the liL 
length to catch standing waves, and in the usual path of thunder 
storms. Transitory-hghtning-arresters should be installed 
on all .^eorning and outgoing lines in conjunction with rhoke 

T - probat; 

mnecessary, in general, m each sub-station, but in some cases it 

of tht'liM *>■' 
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When low-potential S3^stems are fed from high-potential 
systems, special precaution should be taken to prevent the 
destruction of the arrester, and then of the low-volt-age apparatus 
over the entire system by the accidental impression of the high 
voltage on the low-voltage system. This may happen either 
through electrostatic induction or direct connection of the 
two systems. Continual and continuous lightning are pro¬ 
duced on the low-volt age system. The multigap arrester without 
series resistance will short-circuit by welding the cylinders 
and thus save' the apparatus. An aluminum cell will take 
care of this condition without interrupting the service, 
but the arrester must be of special design, as it may have to 
operate continuously at its critical voltage until the fault 
is removed. If it is only electrostatic induction through the 
step-down transformers, the design is easy, but, if it is a direct 
connection between one phase of the high-potential system and 
the low-potential system, the aluminum cell must be capable of 
carrying the condenser current of the high-potential line until 
the fault is removed. 

One substantial overhead wire well-grounded is a justifiable 
investment on nearly all overhead systems. Two driven iron 
pipes as earth connections are recommended, or one pipe - and 
the usual wire to the bottom of the wooden post. Using large 
copper plates buried in the earth is as a rule unnecessary. 

Earths. Make an earth connection as near the arrester as 
possible, even if it must be a relatively poor earth, then extend 
the earth connection to two good • earths. It is advisable to 
measure the ground resistance each year before the thunder 
storms appear and to be assured that it is low. 

Constant-potential cable systems. The choice of grounded or non- 
grounded neutral is again up for choice, as the conditions in a 
cable system are quite different from those of an overhead system' 
From a protecting standpoint, thedifference lies in the fact that the 
phases are as a rule throughly isolated, from one another in the 
overhead system, and an arc fed by the capacity current of the 
line can play from one phase to ground without affecting the 
insulation between phases, but in the cable the capacity currents 
are much greater, and an arc from phase to ground quickly 
melts and bums away the insulation between phases. In the 
usual multiple-feeder system, there is not time iri this short 
interval to locate and disconnect the faulty feeder. Since a 
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short-circuit is to result anyway, and open the circuit-breaker 
practice has favored the use of the grounded neutral connection! 
This avoids most of the continual surges due to a grounded phase 
on a non-grounded neutral. The aluminum arrester will protect 
against the continual surges, and, if there are only a few feeders 
some evident advantage, may be gained by using the non- 
grounded neutral connection. 

The circuit should be broken as quickly as possible after an 
arc starts, or the heat from the flame will cause widespread 
damage to adjacent cables and wires. This is especially true 
on large, high-current systems where even normal current 
could quickly bum up considerable cable. The engineer should 
take note of the effect of the heat of an accidental arc, and usenon- 
mflammable separations for the cable. Asbestos covering or 
brick barriers are to be recommended in manholes or at tem^al 
bells. 

Unless there is some special reason for not doing so, the cable- 
sheath should be thoroughly and frequently earthed. It is unde¬ 
sirable to make the -sheath carry currents of fusing values, or 
to allow even a small arc to play upon the sheath to the earth 
in any spot, especially where inaccessible. 

Except the transitory lightning -due to switching, all surges 
on a cable system are continual. Therefore, the multigap 
or any other arrester involving an arc in the discharge,’ 
IS not so well suited for this system as the no-gap aluminum 
arrester. No choke-coils need be used on a cable system. 

Mixed cable and overhead system The only addition to- 
what has been ^said of each system is the statement of the- 
advisability of installing arresters at the junction point of the 
two systems. 

4. Constant-potential direct-current systems have been sat¬ 
isfactorily protected by the single-gap arrester, notably the: 
magnetic blow-out type. In the future, it is probable that the 
no-gap aluminum arrester will find an application where cloud 
hghtnmg is especially severe and where the conditions warrant 
the extra expense. 

5. On constant-cument systems, the peculiar conditions 
permit the use of a simple horn gap with a suitable series re- 
sistance. 

Although this paper has been carried to an unusual length, 
not all the salient features of each subject treated have been 
discussed. It is hoped, however, that enough has been said 
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fco assist in bringing the practice in protective appara- 
tus out from the somewhat indefinite speculative.stage and to 
establish the foundation of methods and tests which will place 
the engineering on the same reasonable basis as that of other 
electrical branches. 
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PRACTICAL TESTING OF COMMERCIAL LIGHTNING- 

ARRESTERS 


BY PERCY H. THOMAS 


^ Introductory. The question as to what tests for commercial 
lightning-arresters might be properly incorporated in the stan¬ 
dardization rules of the American Institute of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers has lately been considered by the Standardization Commit¬ 
tee. The committee finally decided not to adopt any lightning- 
arrester tests in the new edition of the rules adopted June 21, 
1907. However, the sub-committee on lightning-arresters hopes 
to get a full consideration of the subject for the benefit of a later 
Standardization Committee. The present paper, together with 
another paper on the same subject by Mr. E. E. F. Creighton, is 
prepared at the request of the sub-committee to serve as a basis 
for discussion. As no lightning-arrester tests have ever been 
included in the standardization rules, the initial treatment should 
now receive especially careful attention-. 

Some idea of what constitutes suitable subject-matter for the 
standardization rules of the Institute must be assumed at the 
outset. It is the opinion of the writer that the purpose of the 
standardization rules should be to give such directions and in¬ 
formation for the comparison and test of commercial lightning- 
arresters as may be likely to be of general practical use, and 
which are of such a character as to be generally agreed to and 
accepted by engineers having experience with the use or design 
of lightning-arresters. This subject-matter need not be limited 
to specific tests or specifications, but may properly include • 
general considerations, suggestions of forms of making tests, of 
apparatus, etc. Individual personal opinions, as to the superi¬ 
ority of particular designs of arresters, specific tests about the 
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value of which there is not a general agrocnunil, tintried tests, 
and, in general, purely theoretical coiiHidcrntiuns sliould be 
omitted. 

Research work, covering the efTects of various inindilious on 
the performance of lightning-arresters, the iin-estieaiion of 
really new types, for example, electrolytic arresters, and ilic hast 
conditions for determining the detail of designs, etc., is of great 
importance and .should be actix’cly eiU'ouragcd. Hut such 
matter properly find,s no place in tlie standanliication rules. 

All information and tests embodied in the .slandanliz.alion 
rules must be sufficiently general to be applicable under all 
conditions within their terms; for example, a ter.t aiiplieable 
only to high-voltage alternating-current arrestei's should not be 
recommended in such broad terms as to lie applie<l to direct- 
current railway arresters. 

This matter must be capable of being readily undersicKjd by 
any electrical engineer having (‘xpericuiee with ])lants,likely to 
require the lightning-arresters under eon.sitleratiou. No .s’ueh 
person .should be e.xpectcd to have to makr* a speei.al in vi‘Stigation 
of new types of apparatus or new methods of te.sl to carry tjut 
the rules. All rules should be such as not to favor any particular 
manufacturer’s apparatus. 

Tests may be made to determine: 

1. The condition of individual arresters. 

2. The effectiveness of a particular <lesign. 

3. The characteristics of different type.s. 

In general, there will be little occasion for te.sting the coiulition 
of individual arresters, since inspection will usually reveal any 
defects in the materials or construetiou. 'flu- V(dative ad¬ 
vantages of the different broad types of arresters will in mo,st 
cases be determined by general considenitions and eiui.sensus of 
opinion, lather than by definite t<*st,s. It is lh(*reiore with in¬ 
dividual designs that practical tests on comniereial arresters will 
be found most useful, and here such tests will be of very great 
benefit. For example, from time to lime luwv eonuuereial 
arresters appear, advocated by comparatix-ely ii'ri'siionsiblc 
persons. These arresters very often have little proli-<>tive \'alue. 
Such arre.sters, especially on lower voltages, althmigh fhey are 
by no means confined to such voltages, find a ready,side entirely 
independent of their merits, and the more frecpiently, .since 
engineers of low-voltage plants are often not at all familiar with 
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;he li”litniiiK~;irrcst(‘r pniMciii. If a Klaiidard test generally 
icveptcil and capiilile of easy api)liralk)n can utMlelennined, the 
letw'tion (if such practically worthless arresters will be ac’oai- 
)arati\-ely easy inaltcr. Similarly, the necessity <jf eommercitil 
,ri:ils on a laryi' scale of special I'oi-jns of liigh-tension arresters 
vhich have a very limited protective! power, may be eliminated 
)y suitable comparative' tests. Aj^aiii, if Kcnerally accepted 
ests wen' at hand lor the criticism of eoinincircial arn'stc'rs, 
Jiu de.siyns of jnany of these' arrester.'^ wtnihl <mdoubt<'dly Ix' 
)verh;iul('(l ami pc'rfected so as to appiear to advtmtaye umlt'r 
au'h tests. II the tests w<'n( wisely cho,sen, a distinct advance 
n till! ;irt would follow. 

In testing: till' elTectivcness of individual desi}.,m.-i, one of the 
Host ijnporhmt fi'atures to be determined is the insulation 
trength of the app:ir:it,us to resist tlie static strains e.xisting 
luring actual disi'hargc. 

Tests shmdd undoubtedly bc' made to cover auxiliary ajipara- 
us ;is well as arresters propi'r, for example, line chokai-eoils. 

Comlilions oj arliKtl ot^crtiHou. A recital of the various ways 
n which lightning and other sttiiic disturlianees cun alTect an 
ixposed commercial circuit has been often mtide. Prticfically :dl 
esult in the equivalent of the yiroduction of a sudden ru.s'h of 
lectrieity, or wave, or surge along a liiu' wire. Such a surge 
isually pa.sses both ways in the wire until it is di.scbarged. dissi- 
lated, or r(!lleeted. Then' is obviously no upper limit to tlie 
leetromotive forci* which may be applied to a line wire by light¬ 
ing, tmd the wave or surge may betln’oretically of any freipiency. 
ts a matter of fact, however, since extremely high fretiuency -- 
or example, 100,()()(),()()() million cycles—must necessarily'be 
ssoeiateil with extremely smtdl electrostatic etipaeities, in the 
/riter’s opinion such very high frequency iHsturbanees need not 
le here eon.sidered. (See ajipendix I.) 

The distinctive ehanietertsties of the static surge or wave are 
.s ahnormtil freiiueiu-y and the fac't that it is not directly sup- 
'orted liy the. power of the generator. Tt should,of course, be 
emi'tnbi'red that these surges not only produee strains to ground 
Till bi'tween line win's, hut tl iey freciuenlly cause concentration 
f potential between turns of windings in coils, especially near the 
enninals. 

Resonance, hi'ing msually .supported directly by the power of 
he generator, will not be eared for by lightning-arresters and is 
ere omitted from consideration. 
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There is another possible source of potential rise of a static 
character; namely, the sudden interruption of a current flowing 
through inductance, such as the inductance of a transmission line 
It is evident that a short-circuit including the whole or a portion 
of the transmission system, will store a relatively large amount 
of energy in the inductance thereof if by any means such a short- 
circuit current be abruptly interrupted, a very high potential 
wdli result, being limited only by the electrostatic, capacity of the 
lines and their insulation strength. It is the opinion of the 
writer, however, that this condition never occurs where large 
currents are involved, since the condition predicated for produc¬ 
ing the short-circuit provides also a discharge path for any 
voltage rise, and since the very energy stored in the choke-coil 
wflll tend to maintain the current uninterrupted until the major 
portion of this energy is dissipated. When, however, in the 
case of the^ opening of such a short-circuit as in an open -air arc 
the extension of the length of the arc proper has reduced the 
current to a value where it becomes relatively unstable, there will 
be a tendency for the arc to go out suddenly, causing the remnant 
of the energy, onginally remaining stored in the inductance. to pro- 
uce a nsmg potential. This residue will, however, never be 
more than a small portion of the maximum energy stored A 
great i^y direct tests of the opening of circuits through en¬ 
closed fuses and circuit-breakers, where conditions have been 
definitely known to be as assumed, have shown practicably 
negligible nses of potential. The fact that high voltages have 
appeared m electric accidents coincidentally with short-circuits 
nd arcs is no proof that these high voltages have resulted from 
t - sudden interruption of heavy short-circuit currents. 

actuallvTaT^- m disturbances 

StJ to 

A The maximum voltage of a surge passing along a line 

Srth ^verT"r'° discharge to 

is shown bv tL ^°^ That this is an effective limitation 

been shatter ft 

this accmiTi+ + / • • ® natural to suppose that on 

mate as heal-y d2rS°o„ 

as lines havino- Ttr a terminal protective apparatus 

to W «n the former. It remains 

ever, whether the added annoyance of grounds 
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and cracked insulators where the steel poles are used, does not 
more than offset the advantage of the discharge from the wire 
over insulator to ground. 

B. Disturbances of very small energy, and hence very high 
discharges, can be neglected, since the electrostatic 
capacity of the terminal line wiring and apparatus will be such 
as to absorb their energy without serious rise of potential. 

In general, then, it is the opinion of the writer that we are 
safe in concluding that we have to deal only with static waves, 
or surges of potential not over a few times line potential, on extra 
high-tension circuits; namely, high enough to discharge to ground 
over the insulators, such surges having frequencies usually very 
high with regard to normal frequency, but not what is generally 
understood by extremely high frequency; for example, practically 
never reaching fifty million cycles a second. 

Lightning-arresters should discharge without serious rise of 
potential and without otherwise disturbing the system, this 
specific type of static,’’—^not static disturbances in general, 
nor all kinds or forms of that can be devised or produced under 
laboratory conditions,—but merely static discharges actually oc¬ 
curring under the limitations imposed by commercial plants. 

Choke-coils, static interrupters, or reinforced insulation 
must serve to protect windings from local concentration of 
potential under the same limitations as to the character of the 
static disturbances as above. 

It should be stated in this connection that to enable an ar¬ 
rester to exert its protective function properly, it is necessary 
that all the insulation of the system, including the apparatus 
and the lines shall be high, and especially that it be high against 
static distuTbanccs, Bushings and surfaces are often broken 
down much more easily by static than by normal frequency 
strains. It is by the strengthening of the insulation of the 
system that immunity from lightning has been in the past most 
readily obtained and will in the future be most effectively 
increased. 

Tests 

Discussion and specification. The discussion in this paper will 
be confined to lightning-arresters for electric lighting and power 
circuits, alternating and direct current. Such arresters may be 
of many types having radically different characteristics and 
structures. For the sake of clearness, it will be well to enumerate 
the principal of these types: 
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Multigap arresters, with series or shunt resistances or both 
These arresters are used practically only on alternating-current' 
constant potential, ^le multigap feature is, of course, intro- 
dticed on account of its non-arcing power. 

Arresters relying for the suppression of the generator arc 
upon the blowmg of a fuse or upon the opening of a circuit- 


So-called horn arresters. 

Magnetic-blow-out arresters. 

Electrolytic arresters. 

thf r? including such arresters as the water-jet 

the Gola the Wurts railway arrester, and many others relyka 
on special materials or special forms for their non-arcing power or 
discharge characteristics. 

The features of arrester apparatus most susceptible of satiq- 
factory tests are perhaps: 

A. The initial break-down voltage. 

B. The static equivalent during discharge. 

C. The circuit-opening power. 

E). The insulation strength. 

E. The ability to stand repeated discharges. 

■ chokmg power and insulation strength of ^hoke- 
coils and equivalent apparatus. 

Holding Normal Voltage 

General considerations. The determination of the volt'age ' 
necessary to cause an arrester to discharge is of importance • firs^t 
as ascertammg the mmimum voltage at which protection begins’ 
con y, the margin of safety which the arrester has in order 
CO against continuous break-down. The second 

consideration . IS of special importance in the high-teLion ar 
Testers, especially voltages of 30,000 and above 

of the inte^aiate 

causes a break-down to occur at a mucli i ^ 

frequency than on low frequen^v n 

discussed before the Institute fir y^ject has been fully 

the foUowing papers ; ’ “ “^^"^tion with 

F Creigh 

ton, see discussion bv Chaq p 0+ • . ^ ^ 

y • B. Stemmetz, Transactions, Vol. 
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XXV, lUOO; " Protcctinn aj'aitiKt LiRliUiinj', and (he Multi,uaji 
Arrester,” hy D. B. Rn.sliiiion' and 1). Duboi.s. Transactkis's. 
Vol. XXVI, I‘,)()7, and '‘MuUiKai) Lij^htninff Arresters with 
Grounil vBliields,” R. B. Iit.yrain, JCkcinc Jountai, April, 1<)()7. 

Siiiee the ea|iaeity of the,se ^ap eyliiKlors is iiwreased hy the 
nearness of grounded olijeets, (he l>laeing of arresters near a 
win' <tr transfcrnier ease or ,sinnlar object, or more parti<'ularly 
in the m‘i,;>hborliood of other arre.sters or line wires on another 
le.g of the eiretiit, tends \’ery greatly to increase this effeet. 
The (dTeet is ,so nuirkeil t liat an arrester entirely capable of holding 
the line voltagi' with a good margin of safety, if installe(l apart 
from otJier objects, will he utterly unable to In.ld normal voltage, 
if inst.'died in close proximity to another arrester connected to a 
dill'ercnt leg of the line, h'rom this, it, follows that l(*sts to de- 
terininc thi‘ itower of an arrest(‘r to hold normal voltage must lu^ 
ma<le under c<inditions e(|ui\'alent to those under wliitdi that 
individual arrester is to serve. The w'riter suggests that, on 
volUgges of *10,OOP Volts or higher, an exce.ss of air-gtips may be 
provided, and theexact ntijiiber required to give a proper margin 
over line voltage* be deterjiiined by trial after final imstallation. 

d'oo s(‘nsitive an tidjusljnent of the series-gaps of an arre.stca 
on very high ten.sion circuits will be the cau.se of the greatest 
annoyaiux*. and probaldy will result in the destructum of tin* 
arrester. 'Plu! resulting freipieiit tli.scharges of the arrester will 
oftentimes be laid to abnormal statii*, due to some tmknown 
camse, when as a matter of fact the only difficulty istheisi.se 
with which tlie arre.stcr discharges on slight impulses of high 
fre(|ucncy or (Wen (iuctmitions (»f almormal voitage. 'I'his 
comlition has in the p.ast, often been a source of great annoyance 
in commereittl plants where it has frequently not been recognized; 
it should alwtiys be carefull}' borne in mind. 

ncsiription oj tcsl. The aclutd measurejnent of the break¬ 
down voltage of an arrester can best be ma<le at normal fre- 
(|uency. In making t his measurement, the primary object is to 
determiiu* the margin of safety in the arrester over the normal 
liiui voltag(‘ as read on a voltmeter. Thus in this particular 
instances t lu; us(‘ of the necille-point spark-gap for measuring the 
voltage as imovidesl in the standardization rules, though always 
of vahu!, is not as directly the criterion sought as the voltage 
determined by the voltmeter. In making such a measurement, 
all the eonditions provided in the standardization rules under 
“ Insulation Tests ” should be followed, where applicable. The 
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that.xvhere practicable, the determination of the 
akin- doiin \oltage of arresters or 40,000 volts or over be 

generator of the system with the arresterl 
an.] neighboring apparatus in final position. 

It IS true that high-tension multigap arresters will t.,- 1 

w tt: rtorai r;?n:;. tttThr" “ 

writer._ since this phenomenon is i^ the’directionTfTfety a^/ 
since It has been established by actual exneH.r, f’ 

tension plants that this fact does not cause dicnif 

fr.q..e„,]y enough t„ be tSes„2 it "®T” 
as a favorable characteristic of such airester 5 ”'**Thia° 
hou-ever, properly a subject for investigation and reseS 

Mas,.,PM InrsoancB Oraphap r„ ^ D,scHanoB_N.B„„.oae 

-t^QUlVALENT 

General considerations. The maYi-rnttwa • ■> 

a discharge determines the nro+erf ™ ^“^Pedance offered to 
is therefore of th^Z^est iT^Tr ""d 

sin ce <50 little can be definite]vdetJ'^^'^^'rS 

charges actually to be met ^and type of dis- 

characteristics of the circuit and depends upon the 

it is -P-ticable P-^ected. 

tests of a general character which are 

or misleading. It is of course easv t uncertain 

circuits, and apply static to arreste'rs condensers and 

conditions with presumably consiSX ^' 
but in the opinion of the writer such + + ^ trariation in results, 
be shown to be reasonably within £ ’ 
transmission line, should not be SDPc,-fi existing in a 

mercial arresters, but should be coLid^V^'' of com- 

investigation and research Hotx P^oP^f subjects for 

tween arresters may be often madcT^^’ tests be¬ 
lt an arrester be subjected to alp advantage. 

a <'°feuser, and its static egtivalenfm ^^'^'^Tf from 

needle-gap method, the numerical re^ fr""u equivalent 

character and method of.operatTon of^Pou the 
e.\ample, it will depend on^the elect testing apparatus; for 
denser, the inductance through Jw h f ""^P^eity of the con- 
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reasonable number of definitive conditions as representing the 
transmssion line under all conditions, no general absolute test 
should be attempted as such; that is, no attempt should be made 
to treat each arrester as having so many units of protecting power 
irrespective of conditions of service and of test. 

The study of arresters through the agency of condenser 
discharges has . been an absolute necessity in the progress 
of recent years. This progress has been notable. Tests with 
any reasonable form of condenser discharges, as distinguished 
from applications of normal frequency, will show practically the 
same charactenstic results, although numerically different 
requencies and different circuit arrangements, etc. will show 
vanations Consequently, to get what advantage is practicable 
out of such tests..the natural course would seem to be to use 
some condition, or conditions, of condenser capacity, etc., known 
to be reasonably well within the conditions of actual operation 
and reasonably easy of realization, and then to make comparative 
tests for what they may be worth. By this means, a large part 
of the value of a complete range of static tests will be obtained. 

T that might be found by multiplying the tests 

under different conditions, would probably produce only small 
changes in the actual conclusions; such additional tests are 
more properly subjects for investigation and research than for 
practical tests of cominercial arresters. 

Taking up these tests more in detail, the various types of 
arresters will be separately considered, since their needle-gap 
equivalents are controlled by radically different features. 


1. Arresters offering no impedance to the discharge. Such arrest¬ 
ers rely on special features for suppressing the generator arc. 
Examples are the fuse type, the horn type, and the magnetic 
blow-out type. If a horn arrester has also a series resistance 
It IS no longer properly a horn arrester but a series resistance 
arrester. It is obvious that the maximum impedance offered to 
a discharge by this type is practically equal to the initial 
discharge voltage, and no further test is required than has been 
already indicated under the head of hBlding normal voltage. 
This type of arrester is especially effective in discharging the 


In connection with these arresters, the question must be 
raised, however, that it is theoretically possible for the device 
relied on for interrupting the generator current to introduce a 
rise of potential. This question can be determined finally only 
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by experience. The definite data availaiile at the present time 
derived from direct tests, have, as far as the writer is aware, 
failed to indicate any serious rise of potential from the operation 
of fuses, horn, or magnetic blow-out arresters. The question is, 
however, somewhat a matter of controversy. 

2. Arresters with series resistance. Seric-s resistance must neces¬ 
sarily offer some impedance to a static discharge. The amount 
of this impedance will depend upon the va,lue of the resistance, 
on its inductance and its capacity, on the abruptness of the 
application of the charge, and upon the inductance through 
which such charge must pa.ss. Any inductance in the series 
resistance will tend to impede the discluirge; any capacity, 
however, either internal or with other olqcH'ts, will tend to 
facilitate the discharge. The higher the frc(nu;m-y, that is, 
the greater the abruptness of the dischai-ge, l.lu^ great,or will be 
the relative importance of the inductance and capm'ity in the 
series resistance in comparison with the ohmic resistance. 

It is evident that the danger to api)aratus introduc-ed by the 
series re.sistance will be negligible if the discharge be small 
enough, or may theoretically be dangerous with the lowest 
resistance if the discharge be abrupt and heavy enough. Since 
both the magnitude and abruptness of the discliarges which can 
be produced in a commercial system are liniit(‘<I by certain 
maximum conditions, it bec*omes an opt'H question just how 
much danger will result in practical oj)era1ion from a definite 
series rcsi.stance. 

belies lesistances for lightning-arresters have been designed on 
two ]ji inci{)le.s, first, sufficient to cut down the geiun’atcjr <‘urrent 
following a discharge, to render the device ea.sily non-ar<'ing, and 
to prevent all burning of cylinders; sec’ondly, usually with nudli- 
gap arresters, to allow as free a <lischarge as jiossible while still 
maintaining the non-arcing cjuality. In 1,he latt(‘r ca.se the shunt 
resistance has ordinarily been used as well, and helps de<'id('dly 
in cutting down the minimum allowable series resistance. 
Experience .shows that the first mentioned high sc-ries resistance 
does seriously impede the .static discharge on commercud lines 
and it has been practically abandoned as a nusins of jirinci- 
pal protection, though somewhat used to carry off the so-called 
slowly accumulated charge. The low scries resi.stanc(' is much 
used on all types of alternating-current circuits exeequ tlio.se of 
lower voltages; it can hardly be con.sidcred at present as finally 
determined, whether or not the present “ minimum value ” 
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series resistances offer serious opposition to actual discharges on 
commercial systems. In most cases they do not. 

The determination by test of the impedance offered by a 
series resistance arrester to a static discharge is hardly practi¬ 
cable, since such resistance will ordinarily constitute practically 
the major portion of the resistance in the test circuit, so that, 
whatever the discharge voltage may be, it will of necessity be 
impressed upon the series resistance. The needle-gap equivalent 
would then be merely a measurement of the voltage and quantity 
of current in this particular test, and not any inherent charac¬ 
teristic of the arrester. Some idea of the relative value of two 
arresters may be obtained by connecting them in series, passing 
a discharge through, and measuring the needle-gap equivalent of 
each arrester. As far as the writer knows, this particular form 
of test has rarely been made. Obviously, a comparison of the 
ohmic value of the series resistances of two arresters, generally 
similar, will give a good idea of their relative effectiveness. 
Where the types of series resistance are, however, entirely differ¬ 
ent, a comparative test by putting the two in series and sub¬ 
jecting them to the same discharge, or some equivalent test 
would be necessary for forming a trustworthy judgment. 

3. Special forms of arresters. Under this head are included, as 
above, arresters relying on special forms and special materials 
for their non-arcing power, and arresters having an unknown con¬ 
struction. Here will be classified many new types of arresters, 
especially low-voltage forms which appear from time to time, but 
are not founded on well-recognized principles and are presumably 
of doubtful utility. 

These types are generally found to be intermediate in their 
characteristics between groups 1 and 2, above. They are not 
like group 1, in which the maximum impedance to a discharge 
is practically independent of the character or strength of the dis¬ 
charge, nor are they quite like group 2, in which the needle-gap 
equivalent is more or less directly proportional to the severity 
and abruptness of the discharge; their equivalent is usually 
found to increase slowly with increasing severity of discharge. 
It is in these special groups that direct tests by discharge of 
condenser •’through the arrester are of the most service. Such 
tests may be made to give a measure of the impedance offered to 
the discharge, as compared with that offered by some standard 
well-known arrester, thus giving dat^ for the judgment of 
their effectiveness where inspection and the results of com- 
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Sisters'™ of the 

In view of the compactness of construction of most hVhf^- 
arresters, them is always an opportunity for a discharge to b “ak" 
down msulation or jump an air-space, short-circuitinj a portS 
of Its normal path. Such action is of course likely to Ssw 
the arrester and shut down the system, since the non-arcS 
features are ordmarily be thereby crippled. The test with ^ 
sev^e condenser discharge may be made to serve the functioLf 
testmg the msulation of the arrester. This is one of ^7+ f 
most needed and most easily made, and should be stronvlv 
reco^ended In actual practice, a great manv arresters hf!l 
faded on both hxgh-tension and low-tension circuits from dJ 
charges jumping between parts or to p-round oii 
generator current to follow. When these tests are madT^to^tt 
the power Imes bemg connected to the arrester care mu.tT 

enser directly through the apparatus to be tested, and mfasuring 
sparWar’^Thr ^PParatus by a needle-poinf 

tf: d J ^ *» 

the other half nrU- I ^aile the apparatus takes it 

atjes. The former condition is presumably the better one 
smce to make a spark-ean take all tlnsa ru t, ‘Jexrer one. 

in narallel with / . taice all the discharges when connected 

m parallel with an arrester, it is sometimes necessary to increase 
the gap a very considerable percentage. This percentage wUI 
depend upon all sorts of conditions not definable or coSawf 
^ that a very considerable source of variation will be introduced 

oTarkt rrr”“- “ a„ppre 7 hi 

aSn hal “adle-point gap 

king half Of the discharges will be the comparative measure 
of the impedance voltage offered to the discharge. 

^ S^arfe-gaT. The condenser should always discharge over a 
spark-gap to reach the apparatus to be tested ThlTfh 
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perhaps three times normal voltage. The tests will of course be 
of value even if a considerably lower discharge potential be used. 

Condenser. The electrostatic capacity of the condenser 
should preferably be considerable, because it is intended to re¬ 
produce to some extent the more severe conditions of practical 
experience. A pair of high- or low-tension line wires will 
ordinarily have a capacity in the neighborhood of one hundredth 
of a microfarad per mile. It is thus seen that where several 
lines are connected to the same bus-bars near the arrester, a 
considerable capacity may discharge over the arrester. It is 
difficult to tell just what portion of a line wire near the 
discharge point should be considered to discharge directly 
through the arrester, since the inductance of the line becomes 
very considerable and tends to delay the discharge of the more 
remote parts, allowing the arresters more time to pass off the 
excess. (See Appendix II). It is suggested as a compromise 
value that where practicable a few hundredths of a microfarad 
be tried. This figure is admittedly open to discussion. Ca¬ 
pacity can be most easily measured by determining the charging 
current taken on a true sine electromotive force at a known fre¬ 
quency and voltage; one microfarad takes three-eighths of 
an ampere approximately at 60 cycles and 1,000 volts. 

It may further be added, that it seems practically very un¬ 
likely that any considerable length of transmission line can 
be raised at one time to an excessively high potential by any 
static disturbance. The total length of line simultaneously 
affected could hardly exceed a few miles at most. Where so 
much capacity as here recommended is not available, since all 
such tests must be relative, a considerably smaller condenser 
will give valuable results. High voltage rather than ex¬ 
tremely large electrostatic capacity is recommended. 

Abruptness. The condition of extreme abruptness in a test, 
which is one of the severe conditions, is obtained by having no- 
impedance, other than the arrester directly, in the discharge path 
of the condenser and by limiting the length of the connecting 
wires in such path to a few feet. The initial abruptness of the 
discharge (though not the frequency of oscillation) depends 
solely upon the inductance and resistance in the discharge 
path; it is not lessened but rather increased by enlarging the 
capacity of the condenser. It is of much more importance in 
making the discharge sudden, that the inductance in the dis- 
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charge path of the condenser be eliminated, than that the electro¬ 
static capacity of the condenser be large. The character of a 
discharge is indicated by the sound. The “ crack ” should be 
extremely sharp and loud. ® 

arcmts In providing means for charging the condenser 
conveniently (except where using a static machine), it will 
usually be necessary to prevent the current supported bv the 
charging apparatus from being maintained through the lightning! 



Diagram of circuits for testing iniixiclanco offered 

" discharge-statl machine and 


rtStancr"" ^ ^his might oftentimes bum out a 

wucri™ o' 

Where laborafn’” devised, 

and tte v^sr “d .laboratory skill are available 

a frictioaal or Snemof'vSrbT'”*,'”'’"‘■'“"S: 

comoact TTndo +1 ^ be found convenient and 

° however, static machines 
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are often not available; they are very troublesome except in the 
hands of persons especially expert, and in general will be found 
less satisfactory than the connections in Fig. 2. The arrange¬ 
ment shown in Fig. I is substantially that' described by Mr. 
Creighton in a paper before the annual convention of this Insti¬ 
tute in 1906, Vol. XXV of the Transactions. 

It is, of course, possible to utilize the circuits of Fig, 1, substitut- 



Fig. 2—Diagram of circuits for testing the impedance offered 
by a lightning-arrester to a discharge—alternating-current 
mains and step-up transformer 

ing for the static machine a step-up transformer connected to an 
alternating-current main. A switch will then be used across the 
high-tension leads of the transformer to start the discharge. 
There must usually be some current-limiting device in connection 
with the transformer, to prevent too much current flow on the 
closing of the switch. This arrangement should give a satis¬ 
factory source of static discharge. 
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In Fig. 2, alternating-current is used to charge the condenser 
through a step-up transformer and the discharge is produced by 
the closing of a switch, as shown. This switch must ordinarily 
be opened rapidly, to prevent the generator current from following 
a discharge over the series-gap through the arrester. The re¬ 
sistance or inductance in series with the primary of the trans¬ 
former also serves to limit the generator current. Such a switch 
may easily be made by mounting a contact on the end of a pole 
some feet in length,arranged to swung past a cooperating contact 
point; this wdll close and open the circuit rapidly enough to 
get a single discharge over the series-gap with each closing. 

By using a very high ratio in the step-up transformer and 
suitable values of the inductance or resistance in the primary, 
it is often possible, by leaving the switch closed, to produce a 
rapid succession of practically pure static discharges over the 
series-gap through the arrester. Apparently under these con¬ 
ditions the condenser charges and discharges each alternation, 
and all generator current is suppressed by the inductance or 
resistance. This continuous spark method should be used with 
great care, and only when the actual suppression of the generator 
cuiTent in the arrester has been demonstrated. This condition 
IS favorable for makmg a very large number of discharges in a 
s ort time, but is very hard on the arrester; as, for example in 
case of a puncture of insulation. It can be more readily ob¬ 
tained when, instead of a generator of considerable power and 
choke-coils or resistance in the low-tension side of the transformer 
a small generator is used having its field weakened very much 
..elow normal value, and a transformer ratio chosen much 
greater than necessary to break down the discharge gap In 
this case the field reaction kills the generator voltage as soon as 
the condenser discharges over the series-gap. This is a very 

effective arrangement but is not always available, as it requires a 
special generator. ' h 

CMmctvm of condmsors. Condenses may be conveniently 

made up in a number of ways. 

wtitr'^r sufficient quantity are satisfactory, though the 

TheramK+'' f “ convenient as other forms. 

ffit inX ^ fu foil ooat- 

ng mside and havmg a glass wall approximately three thirty- 

^^Glats r somewhere near 0.0005 microfarads. 

rack L Se V Pl^oed in a 

rack, are effective but easily broken. 
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Sheets of metal between sheets of solid insulating, material 
such as oiled cambric or oiled paper, either in or out of oil are 
quite satisfactory.* This type of condenser, though inferior 
in point of dielectric loss, is extremely compact, is easily con¬ 
structed of materials readily obtained, and is quite robust. 
The leads are preferably brought out from each condenser plate 
separately, so that the capacity and insulation strength may 
be varied by connecting the plates in different combinations. 

Tests of choke-coils. Although lightning-arrester choke- 
coils, and other forms of auxiliary apparatus accomplishing the 
same purpose, do not serve the same function as lightning- 
arresters, yet the impedance offered to the discharges from the 
line is of importance, since it is the function of the choke-coil 
to offer as large an impedance as practicable to such surges 
as may pass an arrester. Comparative tests of the impedance 
values of choke-coils are especially desirable at the present 
time, since there is very little data on the relative choking power 
of the more usual designs of such coils, and their relative merits 
are not easily determined otherwise. These tests do not in¬ 
volve very much difficulty in the making, and when made as 
comparative tests serve an important function. 

The same apparatus and method of tests as described for 
testing the impedance of arresters to discharge, may be utilized 
in connection with two or more such coils in a series, one being 
a standard for purposes of comparison. The needle-gap should 
be taken on each of the two coils under the same or similar 
conditions, and a comparison of results will show the relative 
power of these coils. By this same means the insulation strength 
of the coil and the spacing of its leads can be tested. 

Power to Suppress the Generator Arc 

General considerations. This all-essential feature of an ar¬ 
rester is unfortunately extremely hard to test and determine 
in the general case, since the difficulty of suppressing a generator 
arc increases with larger and larger currents and is multi¬ 
plied many times when the generator circuit includes much in¬ 
ductance. With many arresters, tests made on an 5 rthing less 

*The capacity of a plate condenser may be calculated fairly closely 
from the formula: Capacity in microfarads = the area of one plate in 
square inches divided by the thickness of dielectric in inches X 2.25 X 
the specific inductive capacity X 10"7. The specific inductive capacity 
of air is 1 and of solid dielectrics from 3.5 to 6, 
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than a full-size plant cannot give a 'safe guide for judging the 
non-arcing power of an arrester, since only on such plants can 
the maximum generator current be obtained. Designs be¬ 
having perfectly satisfactorily in many laboratory tests on 
rnedium-size machines, or on large machines with limiting re¬ 
sistances, may very likely fail utterly to suppress the arc when 
placed upon regular commercial circuits. In a paper, presented 
concurrently herewith and supplementary to a paper by the 
writer read at the annual convention of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers in 1902 on the “ Function of Shunt and 
Senes Resistance in Lightning-Arresters,” are shown some 
curves of the non-arcing power of multigap arresters on alter- 
natmg-current circuits, which are the result of actual tests and 
show this fact in a very marked manner. 

This condition is not of an imaginative nature, since this 
very difficulty has occurred a great many times. It is very 
seldom that conditions are favorable for making such tests, 
as they require, except with an arrester inherently limiting the 
generator current, practically the exclusive use of a large generat-' 
ing plant; and, because short-circuits may be produced frequently, 
there is great danger of damage to the generating apparatus. It 
is of course true that lightning-arresters, themselves limitino- 
the flow of current from the generator, need be tested on cii- 
cuits only just large enough to supply, without material drop 
of potential the current naturally taken by the arrester. In 
all ca-ses it should be definitely determined that no more current 
would be supplied during the discharge were the generating 
ca^city infinitely large, otherwise the test would not be trust¬ 
worthy. Also, It IS important that, where necessary, special in¬ 
ductance should be introduced into the circuit to represent any 
inductance which might be found in an actual power system- 
as, for example, the inductance of a transmission line. The 
presence of such inductance markedly increases the difficulty 
of suppressing the generator arc. 

Speaking broadly, it may often be determined from general 
W?""?whether an arrester will be non-arcing or not, 

free dischamr ^ unnecessary. In practically all 

Qul?v w-n arresters, the tests of non-arcing 

a^eslm 

esters. Considermg more particularly the bearing of the 
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a. A nunibiT of arresters iiliiiicc a free discharj^e path to 
earth, with me;uis hi-oupbt into action after the piassagc of t.he 
disehargt' for sitiipressiiig tlui arc. Such are the fuse-type ar¬ 
rester, tlu' horn arrester, the magnetic-blow-out arrester, etc. 
The liorn t)'pe is sometinics u.sed in connection with scries re¬ 
sistance or witli a fuse, in wliieli <-asc it should not be classed 
as a horn arrester but its a, resistance or fuse arrester. 

'I'lu? al)ility of these arresters to suppress the generator cur¬ 
rent then becomes a iiuestioii of the ability of the fu.se, the horn 
form, or the inagiietie field to o{)en the <-ircuit. There seems 
to be no ikiubt of the ability of a properly constructed fu.se, 
usually of an enelo.sed or cxplostve type, to open any circuit. 
Numerous tests have; been jnade on this subject. There is a 
good deal of (piestion as to the ability of horn arresters to 
open projnptly very heavy currents. Magnetic-blow-out ar¬ 
resters arc used only on low voltages where they have a very 
decided arc-opening power. 

b. Arrestens of the series resistance type. When the scries 
resistance is very large, the maximum generator current will 
be low, and there will be no que.stion as to the non-arcing char¬ 
acter of the arrester. 

When the series rcsistanee is made as small as possible, as 
is usually the ease in eunneetion with the multigap shunt resist¬ 
ance arresters which arc much tt.sed for high alternating 
pressures, the tlcsign of the arrester is usually somewhere near 
the lower limit of non-arcing power an<l tests will be t)f value. 
Tlie factors determining the non-urcing power of multigap 
arresters, with or without shunt re.si.stance, have been pretty 
thoroughly investigate<l. As a matter of fact, with a given 
inductanc(! in the circuit, the number of gaps required to sup¬ 
press the g(!nerat<»r arc with a high-tension alternating-current 
circ'uit increases til ti rtite btdwcon the first and second power 
of the current. With increase in inductance in the circuit, it 
also rapidly increases with a given current. 

c. The types of spccdal material or special form arresters 
already referred to, including arrc.stcrs of unknown method of 
opi'ration, will be found gencually to have eharac-teristics intcr- 
medlate Indwecm those of the two classes above mentioned, and 
very littic! can be inferred as to their non-arcing power aside from 
tests, unless the restdts of actual experience have been sufficient. 
Unfortunately, with siwial forms on high voltages, for rcasoms 
already expUiitied, it is often very difficult to make adequate 
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tests. For low voltages, alternating and direct-current how¬ 
ever, it is relatively easy to make tests, and they are often to' 
be recommended, especially where claims are made for some 
unknown arrester which has not been widely and publicly used 

Descriphon of test. The tests of non-arcing power are made 
by reproducing operating conditions; that is, connecting an 
arrester across a powerful supply circuit and passing a static 
discharge across the whole or a part of the arrester to initiate 
the graerator arc. The generator capacity should in all cases 
be sufficient to supply, without material drop in voltage, all the 
ciOTent which the characteristics of the arrester will allow it to 
take. On this account, tests on horn and fuse-type arresters 
and other types not limiting the flow of generator current on 
discharge are rarely practicable. When made on smaller ma- 
chmes, or by limitmg the current flow by resistance or other- 
Wise, they are of little value. 

The inductance corresponding to the maximum inductance to 
be expected m service, should be included in the generator circuit 

Source of static discharge. It is a very troublesome matter to 
obUin a satisfactory source of the static discharge. Where 

Lt f machine is available, and the voltage is 

not too high for this machme to cause a discharge, it may be 
satisfactorily used. In most cases, however, it will be found 
more satisfactory to get the high-tension discharge from 
a transformer. _ An arrangement similar to that already de- 
scnbed for testmg the impedance offered to discharges by ar¬ 
resters, may be here utilized. In this case, a much seller con¬ 
denser may be used than for the above test, and the voltage 
need be only just high enough to cause the discharge. It Is 
essential m such a test to avoid synchronism, that the source 
o ischarge be not taken from the same supply as the generator 

the waves of the generator, all conditions of practice would 
not be obtained. If special pains should be taken to adjust 
phase relations to give the discharge at the most severe pLt 

IS ^ this method 

IS dimcult and uncertain. 

Evidently, in order to get the most unfavorable condition 
for suppressmg the generator arc, the discharge should be passed 

wTve sInTth u ^ generator 

_ aye, smce this allows mammum of heating or other activitv 

m the arrester before the first zero point. ^ 
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al severity of the exciting static discharge seems 
>ortant in this work; a comparatively slight spark is 
ficient. 

^ of apparatus. It is necessary in practically all cases 
he generator, by powerful choke-coils or static inter- 
n the strains produced by the static discharge utilized 
- arrester. It is desirable as well, unless otherwise 
r, to protect the high-tension side of the charging 
) by means of choke-coils or other apparatus, from 
lit due to the condenser discharge across its leads. 

£ discharge. The production of the exciting spark 
ir time of the cycle may be accomplished by a small 
motor driven from the supply and arranged to 
•cuit at the proper time, as described in papers by 
ighton on “ New Principles in the Design of Light- 
rs,” read at the M^rch meeting, 1907, and Methods 
rotective Apparatus,’’ read at the annual conven¬ 
or it may be accomplished by the swing-switch 
ady described, in which case a number of trials 
ie with each setting of the apparatus to ensure the 
the worst condition, since the- point within the 
2 h. the discharge occurs is largely a matter of acci- 
1 20 to 50 trials should be made under each 
This method is preferable to the synchronous- 
Dd, as so much dependence need not necessarily be 
e accuracy of the operating mechanism. Oscillo- 
are here, of course, a great safeguard. 

Apparatus. It is very desirable in tests of this 
an adjustable resistance controlling the flow of 
the generator, which can be cut out gradually 
'Xiixxtiixi condition is rcs-cliGd. Such sl resistance 
very robust and well-insulated character. It is 
y to have in circuit an entirely reliable circuit- 
le sort, such as an oil-switch or a fine-wire enclosed 
arrangement may be made satisfactory. 

'urse, of interest and value to have oscillograph 
j currents and voltages of the tests, but as this 
lat deal of work in setting up the apparatus and 
necessary, the oscillograms will often be omitted, 
le noted in testing alternating-current multigap 
;ing shunt resistance, that, if when the static dis- 
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charge is produced at the early Dart of th^ 
follows into shunted gaps; the discharge should^be’produ'^^7’^^ 
a somewhat later point of the alternation, as this will h 
favorablejor thejnitial starting of current in the shunted 



Anus, in the 


One diagram of connections for testing the non-arcing p 
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<>1 um‘s1(‘rs if! sliown in FiV. This k (■'in.ii,! )■• 

j (;,,no n, f . h ■ i*’^>i-l>able ui various mod- 

.! ; r":'" to the various pap.u-s above 

Hic.ned to by Mr. Cnuj^liton and the writer The -iri-M. / 

o- m,-. 

I'"'','"' f-o'iiity of Ii,„iti„^, ti,.. II,,,'. „f ^ 

r,.;;...iv 

OHUit.s I hey aiv then very troublesome to make' -iml in 
sohe (■onsi.lvrabie danjter to thei;enerator and other apiiaratus 

from the heavy Shortlurmuts 
n Ime ehoke-eoils playintt praelically 

<'^^p.ut m tlu' aM.-.suppre.ssmg power arc not iin-olved in this 

> bee pa I, lor the How of generator current, the result is 
u .wermg oi the line voltage to .sm-h an exten; as to clla 

h VV e!!rn:nM''d“‘''‘'r "’t 
I ke r h n“• 

m )' ‘f^ serious matter 

1 a. t . 1 opmabon and lias caused a great many shut-downs. 

slarbMi I wi. 'i''V‘r‘ the whole system must be 

elirotious m ( t " t **-' «y»‘'hromzing of generators, syn- 

■ mdoi.s, and sym'hronous converters. The critical ■ 

d'is'-Ir ‘‘'’''‘''Xl.'' ‘'‘ro the generator current taken during the 

.tn .r:" it« suppres.sion: for 

insutlieie'n't^ ‘"Udit sliength which m one alternation would be 
1 .M „t ,,,,u.t-l.reaker might, if c-ontinued for a 

• • ('•inations, cause this re.sult. Arresters which sulKciently 

no dis ‘Hseharge will cause 

within an ’ h*’’ suppres.sing the generator current 

■thm an alternation or so will undoubtedly cause no trouble 

>treat this current. Arresters utilizing series resi.stlnce 
.ui .hawing only a few tim<.s full-load current wouhl not be 
xi c. led to open breakers or throw out synchronous converters: 
i.a aiustei.s titilizing a small wire-enclosed fuse which open the 
e leuit vi-ry <|uickly are probulily .safe, but horn arresters and 
<-iu.valent will u.sually disturb the system. 

Jests to .lelermine whether or not a definite arrester will in 
geneial cau.se this trouble are impracticable, for the different 
• 'ltmg.s of breakers, the tlifferent designs and loads of syn- 
etironous apparatu.s, together with the different location of dis- 
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charges, will render a general determination out of the question. 
However, it may often be concluded from general considerations 
that an arrester cannot even take current enough to disturb 
the system, or that it is sure to take current enough to cause 
trouble. 

Under specific sets of conditions, as at some particular plant 
by selecting the most sensitive condition, it may be determined 
by trial whether an arrester discharge is likely to cause dis¬ 
turbance of the operation, by repeating the test just described for 
determining the non-arcing power of arresters. This will, how¬ 
ever, usually be considerable of an undertaking and not worth 
while. 

Capacity for frequent discharges. It goes without saying that 
every arrester should be able to withstand as many successive 
discharges as it may meet in actual service. Unfortunately, this 
condition is exceedingly variable and impossible of general ^’e- 
termination. High-voltage arresters will presumably discharge 
much less frequently than will low-voltage arresters, as in the 
former minor disturbances will not be able to pass to the ground 
hurthermore, on alternating-current circuits at least, discharges 
occumng at one part of a cycle are more severe than discharges 
occumng at another, which tends to relieve the arrester. Under 
the conditions in which tests for non-arcing power are feasible 
tests to determine the capacity for frequent discharges may be 
^de. The parts particularly subject to deterioration under 
these conditions are series and shunt resist? ace, magnet-coils, 
and the cylinders in multigap arresters. 

On low-voltage circuits, direct and alternating, where working ' 
concitions are more easily reproduced, such tests are often 
easible. On high-tension alternating-current circuits, however, 
they are not often worth while. 

discharge, shoajd 

^.^5“ ‘dccsdy desmbed for deterraini„g th, Ln-arciag 
^wer of arresteni.- A number of discharges should be produced 
retS ? mtervals of some seconds, the exact number of 

repetitions and the mtervals being determined according to the 
circumstances of the case. ccoraing to tne 

of ^ characteristics 

of great importance m the choice of arresters which however 

XTX "■'r Arrestert’sh::id be 

robust, the resistances should be of a character not to corrode 

or ottarwu. deteriorate with time; they should be ru simple 
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as possible and the parts likely to deteriorate should be replace- 

arrester is ready for a second discharge is a serious handicap. 

Conc/usjon. It is evident from the analysis of the advantages 
disadvantages, and limitations of the various possible tests of 
hghtning-protective apparatus, that certain teL are of Z J 

arresters, but not 

ith all types, and that some of the tests are difficult and awk- 
d to make. It would thus seem that tests should be intro- 
duced into the standardization rules cautiously and gradually 
On the other hand, there whl be a great advantage in many 
cases m testmg lightning-arrester apparatus; for example a 
ready means of correctly sizing up the numerous low-voltage 
arresters, especially railway arresters, which appear from time to 
time IS desirable. Furthermore, the fact that certain tests have 
the_ stamp of approval of the Institute will do much to cause 
designers to put their apparatus in condition to meet the tests, 
even if the tests be so inconvenient as rarely or never to be 
imposed Agam, a careful consideration of a properly chosen 
set of rules will help materially to give to electrical engineers who 
aye not paid much attention to static phenomena a clear idea 
of the fundamental conditions to be kept in mind. 

The following tests are suggested for general consideration as 
smtable for the approval of the Institute: 

1 . all hghtning-arrester design, the insulation strength should 

be required to stand the abrupt application of the discharge of 
a condenser of at least 0.01 microfarad capacity, charged to a 
potential three times normal arrester potential, and not less than 
50,000 volts, without sparking between parts or to ground. 
Where it is inconvenient to get a discharge of this severity, ar¬ 
resters, alternating-current and direct-current, for not over 3,000 

volt lines can be roughly tested with a smaller capacity or 
lower potential, but no tests with capacity less than 0.0025 
microfarads or voltage less than 30,000 should be rehed upon. 

2. Breakdown voltages at normal frequency should be de¬ 
termined in all cases, following, where applicable, all the re¬ 
quirements laid down in the standardization rules for the testing 
of insulation strength. 
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On voltages of 40,000 and higher, the test should if possible be 
made with the arrester installed in position, and in any case with 
the same relation to surrounding grounded or charged objects 
as it is to have in final installation. 

3. Where general considerations are not sufficient to de¬ 
termine the amount of impedance offered to a discharge, com¬ 
parative tests between arresters may be made by noting the 
needle-gap equivalents of two or more arresters, by passing 
across the arresters separately or in series the discharge of a 
condenser of a few hundredths microfarad capacity charged to a 
potential not less than 50,000 volts, or less than three times the 
normal voltage of the arrester. This test will be of relatively 
little value with an arrester including series resistance of equiva¬ 
lent characteristic, since the test will show simply the voltage 
of the discharge in each case. Such comparative tests may be 
made with smaller capacities and lower voltages, though they 
will not be as trustworthy. 

The impedance offered the discharge should be measured by 
a needle-point spark-gap in shunt to the terminals of the arrester, 
and set to take half the discharges. The needle-point gap 
should be shielded by metal, if near the main discharge-gap. 

4. Where general considerations are not sufficient to de¬ 
termine the non-arcing power of an arrester, a test may be made 
by passing sparks over the arrester when connected to a source 
of electromotive force of sufficient power to supply, without 

if-s potential, all the current which the arrester will take. 
In no case need a generator power, greater than the maximum to 
which the arrester is to be subjected, be used. In all cases the 
maximum series inductance to be found in service must be 
included in the generator circuit. 

With arresters which offer no impedance to the discharge, such 
as the horn type, the fuse arrester, and the multigap arrester 
without series resistance, etc., reliable tests can be made only 
on the maximum generator power to which the arresters are to be 
exposed. 

Non-arcing tests are difficult and dangerous for apparatus in 
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all cases except where the generator current is strictly limited. 
Ihe testing apparatus sliould be protected both from the 
static discharge and from the effects of the short-circuits. 

0 . Isnduiance tests may be made in the same manner as tests 
of non-arcing power. The discharges should be repeated at inter¬ 
vals of some seconds. The exact interval and continuance of 
test must, be a matter of judgment in each individual case. 

This test is especially uselul and feasible in connection with 
low-voltage arresters, such as direct-current railway tyj)cs. 

6. In aildition to the behavior of arresters under the above 
tests, other leatures sliould receive consideration; for e.xample, 
tile clisturbanei^ ol norma! oj icration cau.scd by a discharge, robust¬ 
ness and jiernianciicy, sim])licity, whether or not rejilacement 
is retpiired aftci' a discharge, etc. 

As the only final test ol a lightning arrester is actual exfierience 
extending over considerable time and repeated in many places 
under dilTerent conditions, no general conclusions should be 
drawn^ Irom short-time trials. Such a determination usually 
requiring years, the considerations and tests enumerated above 
arc of great practical value in determining the relative merits of 
dilTerent types of a[)paratus. 

APPENDIX I 

The reasons for concluding that very high frequencies do not 
have to be considered in the protection of commercial lines may 
well be somewhat elaborated. Since the quality which renders 
the disi'harge. of a st atic surge of a given magnitude exceptionally 
dillicult is very great abrujitness, that is, very sudden arrival 
ol charge, we should here consider not strictly the frequency of 
discharges, but rather the form of the initial wave-front. Strictly 
speaking, the term freipiency is applicable only where there is 
an oscillating current or potential. The term abruptness of 
discharge is more generally applicable. This abruptness of 
charging depends ujiun the time required for a given point to 
pass from normal to a given abnormal potential. This time is 
especially short with very high charging potential and low 
inducri.ance in the charging path. 

Every lightning-arrester has some capacity; so have the line 
wire outlets, insulator tic-wires, and every conductor or patrol 
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conductor connected with the line. Consequently, to raise the 
potential at the lightning-ari'ester discharge-gap to a dangerous 
point, a certain amount of charge is required. Since this charge 
is transmitted to the arrester by the line wires, there will be a 
minimum length of wire which will be sufficient to store charge 
enough to cause this rise of potential. Such a value as ten feet 
of line wire would seem to be very conservative as the minimum 
limit of capacity which could store sufficient energy to produce 
mateiial strain. The capacity of two transmission wires, 10 
feet long, is approximately 1.5 x 10“^ microfarads. It is hard 
to imagine a possible case in which such a length of wire can be 
abruptly charged through a path having less inductance than 
that of 5 feet of such a transmission wire, which will be about 
4x10-® henrys. Consequently, since the time of the complete 
discharge period of a condenser through an inductance is = 
in which expression capacity may be farads and 
inductance henrys, the frequency of discharge of this con¬ 
denser through this inductance will be approximately 20,000,000, 
per second. This is presumably the maximum frequency which 
need ever be considered in a transmission line, and even this is 
probably too high. 

The only conclusion to be drawn from the above is that in 
a general way we may neglect the effects of any disturbances 
having a higher frequency than a few million periods per second. 
It is of course true, however, that, since the inductance and 
capacity of the transmission line is distributed, the above for¬ 
mula cannot be applied directly thereto. The true results 
will not differ radically from those derived by the assumptions 
made. As further reducing the probability of harmful effects 
being produced by very high frequencies, it should be noted 
that every irregularity of form, every insulated tie-wire, every 
branch connection of any kind, or leakage into air over insula¬ 
tors, and any current set up in other conductors, tend, especially 
with very high frequency, further to break up an advancing 
wave and also to dissipate its energy. 

A few outer turns of a transformer winding have a large 
enough electrostatic capacity to be of very material moment 
in keeping down potential rises from very high-frequency dis¬ 
charges; for example, consider the outside layer of a trans¬ 
former coil, which may be taken as three-fourths of an inch wide. 
Such a transformer as would be connected to a high-tension 
transmission line would have perhaps a mean length of turn of 
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six feet, giving an exposed area on the top and edges of the 
first layer of about 75 square inches. The mean distance of 
such a layer from grounded objects, or objects acting as though 
grounded for the necessary brief instant of time, would be not 
far from two inches in a high-tension transformer. The specific 
inductive capacity of the insulating material is at least three, 
giving a capacity of 2.5 x 10-® microfarads. This is equal to 
about 10 or 15 feet of transmission line. This estimate is prob¬ 
ably very much too low, since, if the frequency is high enough 
so that only the first layer is affected, the next layer or two 
will act as though grounded and will increase the capacity of 
the first layer ten or twenty times. In other words, as far 
as the protection of transformers from ground is concerned, there 
must be a very considerable volume of charge at high potential 
passed into the winding before a jump to ground wdll result. 
The immediate leads of the transformer are. presumably pro¬ 
tected by this capacity, and indeed they add some capacity of 
their own. On the other hand, station wiring gets no benefit 
therefrom, when the transformers are disconnected. 

In general, then, in view of the fact that there must be in all 
commercial lines at or near the arrester a certain minimum 
capacity, which in a general way for the purpose of discussion 
may be assumed as at least equal to 10 or 15 feet of trans¬ 
mission line, no disturbances involving a materially less capa¬ 
city can cause serious damage. Consequently, no higher fre¬ 
quencies than can occur in connection with the minimum 
capacity need be considered in lightning-arrester work. 'This 
frequency will probably not exceed a few million per second. 
The same general line of reasoning applies to low-tension line 
wires. With these, the values of electrostatic capacity and all 
leakage factors are greater than for high-tension lines. 

APPENDIX II 

There are certain limitations in the severity and possible 
forms of discharges from commercial transmission lines which 
are important in considering the impedance offered to dis¬ 
charges by various designs of arresters. 

The exact maximum electrostatic capacity that can ever, in 
a commercial circuit, be so located as to be abruptly discharged 
through a lightning-arrester is very difficult to estimate accu¬ 
rately. The conditions of the test recommended for measuring 
the impedance to discharge of an arrester are very severe, 
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more severe probably than are likely to be met with in practice, 
for the following reason: In the test recommtmded, the total 
charge of the condenser is passed directly against the arrester 
through only the impedance of a few feet of wiring. In an 
actual transmission plant, there can be connected so closely 
to the discharge path of the arrester only 100 or 200 feet 
of line and at most a few high-tension transformers. This 
capacity will be increased somewhat by Ht‘-wires, insulator 
surfaces, bushings, outlets, etc. Taking these tilings together, 
however, the capacity within a few feet’s disc'liarge of the ar¬ 
rester will fall far short of a hundredth of a microfarad. On 
the other hand, there may be in the immediate neighborhood 
a capacity considerably larger than this amount. Hm-h excess 
of capacity, however, must disehaigm tlirough some tens or 
hundreds of feet of transmission line, which will very much 
reduce its severity on the arrester discharge. 

Neglecting the concentrated cajiacity (Jo.sely adjacent to the 
arrester, which has already been described as limited t,o a quan¬ 
tity presumably much less than a Imndrcdth of a .microfarad, 
the current passing from the tramsmission line proper may be 
likened to the discharge of water from a long uniform trough. 
If such a trough filled with water be allowed to discharge by 
the opening of one end, there will be a sudden rush as the water 
accumulated at this end pavS.ses out, but this rush will be im¬ 
mediately followed by a steady stream of water of practically 
uniform section while the trough emptit's itself. The rate of 
flow.at the outlet once established on this steady basis will not 
change materially until after the ” falling ” wave which ])as.sc>s 
backward reaches the end of the trough and is reflc'cted again 
towaid the outlet. Similarly, with the transjnission lino; as¬ 
suming it to be charged to a very high potcmtial and the dis¬ 
charge to start at one end over an arr(!Stc>r, tlu-re will be an 
initial rush of the charge stored in the immediaU! n(iighl)orhof)d 
of the arrester (this would include that stored in bushings, 
transformers, branch wires, etc.), but when onet; this charge, 
which is limited in amount by the conditions already stated, 
has once passed, further charge will flow otit of tlu^ lino through 
the arrester at a more or less uniform rate which is (hitesrmined 
by the relative inductance and capacif,y of the transmission 
line, but which thus produces no .steadily iiKTcsising demand 
on the discharge capacity of the arrestcu-.' If, insti^ad of the 
whole transmission line being charged to this high potential, 
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the disturbance be one of high frequency, this is equivalent 
simply to shortening the trough of water or the transmission line 
and will relieve the arrester so much the more easily. 

Evidently, an arrester which discharges somewhat slowly 
will have a harder task to perform, since the distance of the far¬ 
thest charge which can discharge directly through the arrester 
on the initial breakdown without material opposition from line 
inductance will extend to a greater distance; for example, an 
arrester with series resistance will be more likely to receive an 
absolute direct discharge from as great a capacity as a hundredth 
of a microfarad, than will a fuse-type arrester. 

^ Even in the severe condition in which a direct stroke of light¬ 
ning reaches the transmission wire at 1000 feet from the ar¬ 
rester,- a similar limitation exists, since all charge, above that 
necessary to bring the potential of the line wire to the point of 
breaking to earth from the line over insulators, is discharged 
directly to ground, and, as. before, we have only the charge on 
the transmission wire to be discharged over the arrester. There 
is, however, one exception; namely, when the lightning stroke 
is continuous for some relatively considerable period of time, 
in which there will be a transfer of current over the line wire 
through the arrester to ground, not in the form of a wave or 
surge (relying on the distributed inductance capacity for its 
transmission), but as an ordinary current in a conductor gov¬ 
erned by the impedance of the line. In fhis case, the effect 
of the inductance of the line and the arrester discharge - path 
will soon disappear leaving the resistance of the line and of the 
arrester to withstand the voltage of the, discharge. How 
common such a condition is at the present time is a mere matter 
of speculation. 

Mr. R. P. Jackson, in his paper of last December on “ Recent 
Investigation of Lightning Protective Apparatus,”, called at¬ 
tention to the fact that there is a limit to the amount of dis¬ 
charge current which can be obtained from the electrostatic 
capacity of a transmission wire at a definite voltage regardless 
of the length of the line. . v 

It may be thus concluded that there is a surprisingly low 
limit to the severity of the discharge which an arrester can be 
called upon to discharge from a transmi^ion line, and it' is the 
opinion of the writer that the “ several hundredths of a micro¬ 
farad recommended by this paper in the test for measuring 
the impedance offered to discharges is justifiable principally to 
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give a margin of safety and to provide in the most practical 
available manner for the fact that the actual arrester will have 
to discharge lines charged to a considerably higher potential 
than that of the test, which, of course, renders the condition more 
severe. 

The writer wishes to take this opportunity to make the plea 
that it would be far better in discussing iightning-arrester 
problems to avoid expatiating upon what we do not know and 
cannot know about lightning, and statements to the effect 
that the conditions are infinitely various and incomprehensible; 
and to make a serious effort to determine and explain such 
limitations and facts as we may know and can determine from 
known laws and from experience. If this be done, the subject 
would lose most of its mystery; operating engineers would be 
able coherently and intelligently to observe and judge by what 
they see, and the advancement of lightning-protection would 
be very much facilitated. 

APPENDIX III 

Various papem bearing upon the reaction of lightning on trans¬ 
mission lines, and of the various characteristics and performances 
of lightning-arresters for light and power circuits have appeared 
from time to time in the Transactions and Proceedings of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. For convenience 
they are here enumerated. 

“ Lightning Arresters and the Photographic Study of Self- 
induction.” E. G. Acheson. Vol. VI, 1889. 

“ Some Possible Modifications in the Methods of Protecting 
Buildings from Lightning.” N. D. C. Hodges. Vol. VIII, 1891. 

Lightning Arresters and the Discovery of Non-arcing Metals.” 
Alex. J. Wurts. Vol. IX, 1892. 

“ Discnimnating Lightning Arresters and Recent Progress in 

„ Protection against Lightning.” Alex. J. Wurts. 

Vol. XI, 1894. 

“ Theoretical Investigation of Some Oscillations of Extremely 
mgh Potential in Altemating-High-Potential Transmissions.” 
Chas. P. Steinmetz. Vol, XYIII, 1901. 

“ Static Strains in High-Tension Circuits and the Protection 
of Apparatus. Percy H. Thomas. Vol. XIX, 1902. 

of Shunt and Series Resistance in Lightning 
Arresters. Percy H. Thomas. Vol. XIX, 1902, 
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p 1 ^ Protection against Lightning.” 

Ralph D. Mershon. Vol. XXII. 1903. ^ 

Safeguards and Regulations in Operation of Overhead Dis- 
tnbuting Systems.” W. C. L. Eglin. Vol. XXII, 1903. 

■ " of Cables from Arcs Due to the Failure of Ad¬ 

jacent Cables. W. G. Carlton. Vol. XXIII, 1904. 

Pressure Transmission Lines from 
Static Discharges. H. C. Wirt. Vol. XXIII, 1904. 

“ ^^^'^tric Distribution Systems of 
Great Magnitude.” Chas. P. Steinmetz. Vol. XXIV. 1905 

“An Experimental Study of the Rise of Potential’in Com- 
mercial Transmission Lines Due to Static Disturbances Caused 

Percy H. Thomas. Vol. XXIV 

1905. ' 

T r Expenences with Lightning Protective Apparatus.” 
Julian C. Smith. Vol. XXIV, 1905. 

“ Notes on Lightning Arresters on Italian High-tension Trans¬ 
mission Lines.” Philip Torchio. Vol. XXIV, 1905. 

M Lightning Arresters on Transmission Lines.” 

N. J. Neall. Vol. XXIV, 1905. 

QQ ooo Lightning and Static Strains on a 

7oo« * Transmission System.” Parley Osgood. Vol. XXV, 

1906, ’ 

Methods of Testing Protective Apparatus.” E E F 
Creighton. Vol. XXV, 1906. ' ‘ ' 

„ P^eteetive Apparatus for Lightning and Static Strains” 
H. C. Wirt. Vol. XXV, 1906. 

Recent Investigation of Lightning Protective Apparatus ” 

R. P- Jackson. Vol. XXV, 1906. 

“Lightning Phenomena in Electric Circuits.” Chas P 
Steinmetz. Vol. XXVI, 1907. ' ■ 

‘ Protection against Lightning, and the Multigap Lightning 
Arrester.” D. B. Rushmore and D. Dubois. Vol. XXVI, 1907. 

T. Principles in the Design of Lightning Arresters.”’ 

E. E. F. Creighton. Vol. XXVI. 1907. 

“ Notes on Hydroelectric Plant Organization and Operation ” 
Farley Osgood. Vol. XXVI, 1907. • 

“Potential Stresses as Affected by Overhead Conductors” 

R. P,-Jackson. Vol. XXVI, 1907. 
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Curves of the Non-arcing Power of Multigap Lightning- 
arresters AND THE Shunting Power of Ohmic Resist¬ 
ance. 

These curves and descriptive data are supplementary to a 
paper by the writer read before the annuai convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers in June, 1902 and 
entitled, “ The Function of Shunt and Series Resistance in 
Lightning 4rresters.” In the original paper, the principal con¬ 
ditions governing the non-arcing power of multigap arresters on 
constant potential alternating-current circuits were discussed. 
The results from which these conditions were determined had 
been plotted in the form of a series of curves which were not at 
that time published. These curves, which are the result of a 
very large number of tests at several voltages and on various 
circuits, are here reproduced. 

These curves although not to be interpreted with minute 
accuracy, which would be out of the question in work of this 
character, are believed to be thoroughly reliable imder general 
commercial conditions.^ They are, of course, not of absolutely 
general applicability, since, for example, practically all the tests 
were made with gaps at or near one-thirty-second of an inch, and 
would presumably not hold closely for widely different lengths 
of gap; also, the curve showing the shunting power of ohmic 
resistance is plotted on the assumption that the number of series 
and shunt-gaps is approximately the same. There are, however, 
so far as the writer is aware, no limitations such as have just been 
mentioned, which are not clearly stated either in connection with 
the curves themselves or in the original paper referred to. 

It is expected that these curves will be of interest in connection 
with the papers, to be presented concurrently herewith, on the 
subject of the testing of lightning-arresters. 

The general method of making these tests is fully described in 
the ongmal paper, and consisted in passing static sparks re- 
pea.tedly, at instants of time determined by chance, across a 
senes of gaps which were connected to a generating system 
including resistance and inductance where necessary, so that a 
Imown current would flow through a known inductance upon 
short^ircuit The number of gaps was varied in repeated trials 
until It was determined how many would always suppress the arc 
followng a static discharge, and also what was the greatest 
num^r of gaps which could be made to fail. Similarly with the 
shuntmg power of resistance. With known conditions of short- 
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circuit current from the generator, static discharges were passed 
reputedly „„til both the condition of Mur, and the condffiot 
of mnimum successful operation were obtained 
The tests on 12.500- and 25.000-volt circuits were made on one 
or two generators of 5.000 h.p. capacity and having an exception- 

Jee short-circuit currents were not taken from the generators 
e currents actually used were, however, increased up to the 
point where burning of the cylinders became a limiting fector for 
commeraal work, ft is obvious from the form of the cu "es'hat 
rgei cui rents x.owing from the generator would greatly reduce 

ultimatel/ehmLte 1 

all V 1 + ^ e s a e that a line of lightning-arresters adapted to 
curves TsZf"° 

Lows thi T operation, so far as the writer 

tor IrL any failure to suppress the genera¬ 

tor arc. In a very few instances, where by some accidental 
means a portion of the gaps has been cut out or a part of the 
resistance short-circuited, trouble has oc'curred, but Lis cannot 
be considered a failure of the arrester to be non-arcing. 

ig. shows a number of one-thirty-second-of-an-inch gaps 

with d different initial short-circuit amperes, 

with different amounts of inductance in the generator circuit 
and applies to circuits of 2.500 volts, 3,000 alternations. Each 
curve IS for a definite inductance. 

"if"’'.*"’ power is nearly inversely 

Lth a Ctductate^^'"' 

3 000 anVvwn ^ 4,800-volt circuit, both at 

3,000 and 7,200 alternations with various inductances. 

n 4,800-volt circuits, the non-arcing power is still nearly in- 
versdy proportional to the initial cun-ent. especially with low 
values of inductance. The increase of the inductance makes an 
enormous decrease of non-arcing power. 

Fig. 3 shows similar curves for 12,500-volt circuits, at 3 000 
altema .ons. It should be noted in this .figure that the ^ry 
high values of inductance cause an enormous decrease in the arc¬ 
suppressing power of the cylinders. This shows how little can 
be determined as to the non-arcing power of a given arrester 
arrangement without a knowledge of the inductance in the 
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circuit. It will also be noted in this fi^nire Ihof in the 

curves bend up more sharply tlian before, shuwine that the 
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high tension brings in a Condition which is very t‘Xjict,ing <« 
the arc-suppressing power of the arresters. 

On 12,500-volt circuits, the effect of the usii.-.l ;,mnimts o 
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is much more necessary In high-tension circuits than in low- 
tension circuits. 

On 25,000-volt circuits the non-arcing power drops still lower 



on account of the predominance of the inductance of the cir¬ 
cuit, and becomes nearly inversely proportional to the square 
of the initial current. The necessity of some resistance in such 
a circuit is very evident. 




























Fig. f» —Sh tinting f»wer of sliiitit reslstancre. Maximum ohms per gap able to withdraw the generator arc 
from the shunted gaps with various initial short-circuit currents. Number of series gaps equals number of shunted gaps 
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The value of a given number of ohms per gap with a given 
short-circuit current is not entirely independent of the total 
voltage on the circuit of the inductance, etc., but is affected by 
these characteristics only to a minor degree. With high currents 
on low voltages, such as 2,500 volts, the shunting power is 
somewhat higher than with the higher voltages. 

In estimates of the non-arcing power of arrester arrange¬ 
ments on various circuits, the initial short-circuit current is the 
dominating factor and the method of calculation becomes of 
importance. In these curves this current is calculated from 
the generated voltage of the supply, taking into account the 
total ohmic resistance in circuit, including rheostats, lines, and 
armature windings, the inductance of all coils introduced, the 
inductance of the line and of the armature, together with the 
estimated field reaction of the current in each case. It is as¬ 
sumed that the resistance of the arresters duidng discharge was 
practically zero. This method is not absolutely accurate, partly 
because the gaps have some resistance, partly because an 
accurate determination of the armature impedance and field 
reaction of the generator is difficult to make, and for other reasons. 
But this method does give values of current dependent upon the 
essential determining factors and is undoubtedly sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes. Of course, in using the data 
of the curves for other circuits, calculations should be made 
according to the same methods. 

Reference to the writer’s original paper on this subject is 
suggested for a description of the method of design of a non¬ 
arcing arrester for a given system from the basis of these curves. 

A discussion of multiple shunt resistance will be found in papers 
by E. E. F. Creighton and by D. B. Rushmore and D. Dubois in 
Vol. XXVI of the Transactions of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, 1907. 
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A PROPOSED LIGHTNING-ARRESTER TEST 


BY N, J. NEALL 


It is generally recognized that the worst disturbances 
to an electrical transmission system from lightning are due to 
the unbalancing of the circuit-elements after the passage 
of the initial lightning charge to ground. 

In the development of lightning-arresters, provision must 
be made not only to discharge freely any atmospheric dis¬ 
turbances which take place near by, but to prevent as far 
as possible any short-circuit bn the system which might thereby 
arise, should two legs of the line be simultaneously discharged. 
From this it follows that lightning-arresters, in the very act of 
relieving the line, introduce other conditions of potentially 
great destructiveness, such as short-circuits, sudden grounds, 
and oscillations. 

Since it is impossible to predict where any given lightning 
disturbance will arise on a transmission line, the assumption is 
made here that this is ordinarily of no consequence, if it is not at 
the lightning protective apparatus. Any source of disturbance 
other than lightning which causes the lightning-arresters to 
operate may, however, properly be included here. 

Fig. 1 shows the elements of the test. A spark from an in¬ 
duction-coil is made to pass over all the gaps of the lightning- 
arresters under test. This forms a bridge for either a .short- 
circuit by line current (provided two legs of the line are simul¬ 
taneously discharged) or for the* passage of charging ' current 
from the stored capacity of the system, as the case may be. 

The apparatus required consists of an induction-coil operated 
from several cells of a storage-battery by means of a mechanical 
vibrator. A small switch in series therewith enables the dis- 
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charge to be controlled at will. A condenser is placed in series 
with each terminal of the induction-coil, the one being grounded 
and the other being led through spark-gaps to such a point of 
the series of the lightning-arrester gaps that the spark from 
the coil will divide and pass over them simultaneously in the 
direction of line and ground respectively. 

Special gaps should be inserted in the induction-coil spark- 
circuit before connecting to the arrester under test to prevent 



/vs./, 
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a decrease in insulation strength to ground of the arrester itself. 
Figs. 2, 3, 4 and 5 are self-explanatory. 

It will be seen from the diagrams that the required insula¬ 
tion strength of the condensers, thus used in testing any poly¬ 
phase system, is only half the nominal voltage between legs, 
for two condensers are always in series. Thus, for a test of a 
50,000-volt line only 25,000-volt condensers are required. 

With the exceotion of several laboratory tests, made first in 


'See Ingram, Elec. Journal- Vol. IV, No. 4. 
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Minneapolis in September, 1906, on a 2300-volt circuit to prove the 
elements of the method, no trials have been made of this method 
on transmission lines. There is no apparent reason why it should 
not be used, save that, when the possibilities of the method are 
realized, most transmission operators will undoubtedly be afraid 
to try it lest it may demonstrate itself too successfully. 

There are undoubtedly plants in this country, and perhaps 
abroad, 'ivhose operators would be glad to avail themselves of any 



/vs.Z. 
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such method of generating their own “ lightning”—to employ 
a late application of this term—and the ideas contained herein 
are therefore presented with the hope that they may pave the 
way to increased knowledge of lightning disturbances and pro¬ 
tection against them. 

The following ideas have been suggested in this connection: 

1. The apparatus must be adjusted in size and connection 
to individual requirements. 

2. The effect of a disturbance can be measured positively by 
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the simultaneous use of tell-tale papers at all known points where 
Qischarges take place to ground. 

3. The tests may be varied to suit any requirements; namely, 
short-circuits, grounding, phase to phase, etc.; and may be 
made simultaneous!}^ at extreme points of a line with duplicate 
test sets, if desired. 

The following characteristics have been noted, and should be 
allowed for: 


7>//i££PfA1S£. 
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1. The coil must give a fat spark of considerable length. 
Such a coil as is used in wireless telegraphy is well suited to this. 

2. The condensers need not be of great capacity. They may 
be of heavy glass coated with tin-foil and immersed in oil in 
stone jars. 

3. There is apparently a definite limit to the number of gaps 
over which line voltage will break simultaneously with a given 
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static discharge. This has been noted in several cases and is 
quite marked. Any increase in the number of gaps, while 
apparently not affecting the spark, will prevent the arc. 

4. Cells of storage battery permit the set to become portable, 
and thus enable field tests easily to be made. 

5. The apparatus may be made quite rugged. In case of 
high voltage, the exciting-circuit knife-switch may be opened 



/v<s. -jt. 
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and closed by an insulating handle to protect the operator 
against possible break-down of insulation between line and 
ground. 

6. The advantage in this method lies in its readiness for 
operation when required, its simplicity, and the fact that the 
induction-coil spark does not coat the cylinders or gaps with 
any metallic fumes. 
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7. It may be used for any lightning protective apparatus 
consisting of air-gaps between line and ground. 

8. It is a method of as great value to the operator of the line 
as it is to the manufacturer of lightning-arresters, because it 
gives him the best possible method of determining how success¬ 
ful the lightning apparatus is in meeting the demands which 
he deliberately produces. 


7^AA/SM/SS/fiA/ 
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9. Its intrinsic value rests on the importance of knowing as 
far as possible how great these disturbances may be, how 
efficient any given system of protective apparatus is to’ handle 
them, and of discovering to what degree any given transmission 
system contains in itself elements of length, arrangement, and 
character of apparatus tending to prolong or increase the dis¬ 
turbances once initiated. 
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Discussion on “Lightning-Arrestersat Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., June 25, 1907 

E. E. F. Creighton: I agree with M'". Thomas on the main 
features of his paper, but disagree in regard to a few minor 
clauses, ‘relating particularly to the equivalent spark gap. I 
wish to express rny appreciation of the work he has done in the 
latter part of his paper in determining the number of gaps to 
obtain non-arcing conditions. I think that Mr. Thomas’ test 
is more favorable to the arrester than it should be, for we can 
not make the test in the laboratory too severe. This statement 
is based on the arguments already given in my paper, on the 
variations in frequency that can occur on the line and the 
variations in potential of lightning itself. These factors can 
not be regulated further than slightly to diminish them by 
putting an overhead ground-wire above the line; therefore any 
arrester, no matter whether for low-potential or high potential, 
should be built to withstand any potential or frequency of 
lighting, and any duration if it is designed for continuous 
lightning. 

Has Mr. Neall ever attempted to get a discharge from an 
induction coil over a large number of gaps? This discharge 
from the induction coil ever the multigap corresponds to the 
half-w^ave test published in the March Proceedings 1906. The 
half-wave test on the multigap arresters shows that it gives an 
exceedingly high equivalent needle-gap. That has been the 
basis of our design for this year, for multigap arresters, to reduce 
this effect. This half-wave test corresponds presumably to 
the portion of the low-frequency surge on the line, and w'e have 
been enabled so far to spark from ground every few minutes 
by the induction coil. I have a great many tests of that kind, 
and shall be glad to publish them later. I ask Mr. Neall if he 
assumed a sparking over, and by what means he has been 
able to get over a great many gaps. 

N. J. Neall: Without knowing what Mr. Thomas would set 
forth in his paper, I find that I could take paragraph 4 of his 
recommendations as a basis for the contribution to the Institute 
which I make this evening. 

It is safe to say that the commercial testing of lightning- 
arresters to-day by the manufacturers is not carried much beyond 
2500 volts in the factories, or above 25,000 volts in practice. 
The long term of years during which 25,000-volt lightning-arrest¬ 
ers have now been in service has enabled arresters up to this 
voltage to become fairly satisfactory. But for voltages above 
this it is perfectly safe to assert that no manufacturing company 
to-day could make any such tests on lightning-arresters as have 
been stipulated by Professor Creighton and Mr. Thomas. One 
of the reasons for this is the large apparatus required, its costli¬ 
ness, and the difficulty of placing it in the factory, where it 
would hold up considerable work going through for customers. 
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It was for this reason that last year the method which I have 
proposed was devised in order that a collection of various well- 
known forms of lightning protective apparatus for station and 
for line service might be given a service test to determine their 
true merits. The principle of the test consists in passing a static 
discharge over the gaps of the lightning-arrester in such a way 
as to form a path for either a passage to ground of the stored 
capacity of the system or for such short-circuits as may be de¬ 
sired. 

Those of us who are familiar with the practices of wireless 
telegraphy will recognize in the method a form which has been 
employed in that connection, but until I discussed the proposed 
test with Professor Reginald Fessenden in another connection, 
I w^as not aware that such was the case. I believe, however, that 
the application in this instance is original with me. 

I would lay particular emphasis upon the opportunity which 
this test wdll now give the operator as well as the manufacturer 
to test out the arresters in practice, and for this reason I cannot 
too heartily urge the cooperation of the manufacturer and the 
operator to the end that more positive information be obtained 
as to lightning protective apparatus operation. 

Chas. P. Steinmetz: Professor Creighton’s paper is essentially 
positive. He discusses all those tests which it is desirable to 
make on lightning protective apparatus so as to assure their 
satisfactory operation, their operativeness as far as our present 
knowledge of lightning phenomena goes. Mr. Thomas’ paper 
shows us what tests we should make, tests that are very difficult 
to make, and in many cases almost impossible except with special 
facilities. 

I believe the conclusion to be drawn from these two papers 
is that the testing of a lightning-arrester is not the same as the 
testing of other electrical apparatus Other apparatus can be 
tested before the customer and approved, but with the lightning- 
arrester it is essentially a test of a type to be made on one or a 
few samples of the arrester, to show whether it—or rather a 
duplicate of it—will probably be able to cope with the lightning 
phenomena. After carrying out all of these tests, for instance 
to determine the limits of the discharge capacity, there will 
probably be not much left of that particular lightning-arrester. 
Hence the testing of the lightning-arresters is somewhat similar 
to that of incandescent lamps. Incandescent lamps cannot be com¬ 
pletely tested for life without destruction, and only a certain small 
percentage of the product is tested, and the rest judged by the 
performance of the tested (and destroyed) percentage. 

The first attempt to test lightning-arresters similar to standard 
apparatus is given in Mr. Neall’s paper. Naturally, such a test 
is to some extent rather dangerous to the arrester as well as to 
the system. It is the starting of a discharge of an induction 
coil. If, instead of a vibrator operating the induction coil, ve 
operate it by a Wehnelt interrupter, or substitute in its place a 
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Tesla transformer to set off the discharge, it gives a very good 
way of testing the endurance of the arrester for the recurrent 
surge as described by Piofessor Creighton. That means that in 
all probability in the case of all the commercial arresters at 
present in use it would be from a few minutes to a few seconds 
before they would go up in conflagration, because most arresters 
are built to cope with transitory surge oscillations, transient 
discharges, and not with recurrent surges. This method of 
testing by sending a single impulse through, by closing the switch 
of the Ruhmkoff coil, and immediately opening it, will give 
a single discharge or a few successive discharges, but by closing 
the switch and keeping it closed, with the rapidly operating in¬ 
duction coil or Tesla transformer, it will give a recurrent surge, 
such as is met with in practice with a spark discharge between 
the cable conductor and the cable armor, or with the spark dis¬ 
charge from an isolated transmission line to ground through 
a broken insulator. 

Such a recurrent surge as we knov/ now is not taken care of 
by most types of lightning-arrester, but requires additional pro¬ 
tective devices, as explained by Professor Creighton. It re¬ 
quires an aluminum ceil permanently connected from line to 
ground. That brings up the second point to which I desire to 
call your attention, and that is that all these statements of tests 
with different forms of lightning-arresters may possibly have to 
be modified slightly here and there. For instance, to test the 
discharge voltage, as laid out by Mr Thomas, we cannot always 
apply the Institute test of gradually raising the voltage until 
the discharge takes place, and then keep it on for a minute. In 
some types of arrester, as exemplified by the water jet—which 
we are told gives such good results abroad, especially in countries 
where lightning is not particularly sev^ere—or the aluminum ar¬ 
rester, there is no definite discharge voltage. Their discharge 
voltage is the normal operating voltage, because they continu¬ 
ously carry a small current and in such case the test would have 
to be modified. I especially refer to the aluminum arrester, 
because in this country where lightning is rather severe I do not 
think that the water jet would be considered as particularly 
useful. In this case the test may be made by inserting in series 
with t'le lightning-arrester the short-circuited secondary of a 
transformer, and then suddenly opening the secondary circuit, 
while energizing the primary with impressed electromotive force, 
that is, suddenly raising the voltage on the lightning-airester 
by a certain definite value, say 5%, or 10%, or 50%, and then 
measuring the instantaneous rush of the discharge current. The 
discharge current, even if the rise of voltage is moderate, say 
10%, may be very large in the first moment, but rapidly dies 
out, the lightning-arrester adjusting itself to the higher voltage. 
Some other modifications of tests wmiild also have to be made, 
which would be obvious to the one who studies the particular 
lightning-arrester. In general, the conclusion is that the testing 
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of the lightning-arrester, to get absolute results on its probable 
performance in actual operation, is not so simple as testing other 
apparatus, generators, etc., but requires the cooperation of the 
customer with the manufacturer and also requires special facili¬ 
ties, quite elaborate facilities, really to get a complete and rea¬ 
sonable and effective test. 

P. H. Thomas: I am surpr ised that none of the manufacturers 
of commercial lightning-arresters has made a protest against 
the rather uncertain and indefinite tests here proposed for In¬ 
stitute sanction, as I am inclined to be sceptical about the wisdom 
of the Institute’s attempting to standardize lightning-arrester 
tests at the present time. The Institute should be very careful 
about approving methods of testing lightning-arresters that 
cannot be conducted by engineers of ordinary experience, 
methods by which such engineers would not usually be able to 
produce identical results. There are not miore than one or two 
of the tests proposed that can be so conducted by the_average 
engineer. Mr. Creighton’s recommendations seem to be intended 
for individual research by experts and designers of lightning- 
arresters, rather than tests to be undertaken by commercial 


engineers. , . , , , . 

I feel also doubtful about the wisdom of making any naore 
definitions at present. It is hard to keep irack of definitions 
made by the international societies and conventions; and it we 
make any more I think it will lead to complete confusion. 

It is too soon to attempt to make standard rules for testing 
electrolytic arresters. There is a good deal of laboratory in¬ 
formation, perhaps, and a good deal of inference as to what 
their characteristics will turn out to be; but, until a considerable 
number of engineers become pretty familiar with them, and the 
plants in which they are installed have seen more experience 
I think we should refrain from adopting any standard tests. 1 
do not wish to make any insinuations about the value of the 

electrolytic arrester, but I think we should go slow on geneia 

principles before standardizing tests. ^ 

Mr. Neall’s paper shows an ingenious arrangement arid one 
which might work conveniently in some cases, provided the m- 
Iichon coil will cause sparking over the gap, which I think is 
doubtful in most cases. As Dr. Steinmetz has pointed out it .s 
necessarv to have a single spark at a time, not a senes of spark, 
rnore extended except in the case of an endurance With 

one or two exceptions? relative tests are the only valuable tests^ 
It is not possible to say that the arrester has so many absolute 

a Le°eT^*iI^some svstem could be devised for testing the 
lightning-ariesters where installed it would 
thiiK^ and I think it should be given some consideration as it 
woufd help out the man who thinks he has an arrester b 
reallvhasnot. We should have some test li possible, which 
could he made periodically, to find out whether the arresters on 
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lines are good or useless. Ha^dng to contend ^ 
of trouble everv year with lightning-arresteis, I think the time 
his come when some reliable tests should be devised which could 
be applied to the arresters while they are in service. 

R.^L Reall: In answer to Professor Creighton s question the 
reaiiisite spark strong enough for a given discharge has not bee 
fuViv determined For low-voltage preliminary experiments ^ 
Siy to obtain more apart than raas act.ally neoasaary in 
order to have the arc take the sparji as a bricige. 4 . + 1,0 

Another important consideration, discovered almost at the 

outset, is the impossibility of obtaining a spark from gag to . 

ground if the condenser heads are oonnected directly to 
tension feeders, because the power in the bigh-tengon s) stem i^ 
sufficient to hold the condenser charged.^ 1^ Jor this reason 

that connection is made to the middle °e mS 

between the line and ground in order chat the discharge may 

have full play in both directions. ^ 

I should like to make the following sugge^ions in connectio 
with the papers by Messrs. Creighton and Thomas. 

1. Normnclature. The names, definitions, and receg 
fication of lightning-arrester characteristics while entire y pr p 
from the standpoint of theory, strike me as being unduly e ab- 
Srate andSinecLsary for the Vpose for which 
rules were originated. It seems to me that nornenclature ca 
be overdone, not to speak of misleading the general manufacturer 
and onerator who is not necessarily a technician. 

Practical lightning development and testing should be ep 
as slmpie as poTs^ehn orde?to free it frorn any mystery which 
can be^so easily attached to this branch of the art. 

2 Aumratiis. It will be observed that the methods pro¬ 
posed for the development of lightning protective apparafos, 
eJen under the most favorable laboratory conditions, do not 
permit a thorough investigation of the devices under operation 

p1a^tic£d\pphffiation of lightning protective apparatus now 

'’X'a mrtterTfact the only lest of final nalne is a prertical 

on a gS syst?^^^^ that any reconnn«.datio» by 
?he InSLte nndet the head of Standardisation R.les should 

PWW”' ^heartily approve of the rests propored 
usually be required. 
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If to his proposed tests, a further one should be added to cover 
investigation by means of tell-tale papers over a long period, 
there sTiould be sufficient data to eliminate considerable uncer- 

4. ^Needle-point spark-gap. It seems to me that the most 
serious danger to the general engineering field lies in the pro¬ 
posed “ standardization ” of the needle-point spark-gap. 

Those members of the Institute who have studied spark-gap 
performance know that it is very difficult to check the curve 
which has so far been accepted as standard. Now merely to 
extend the range of readings on this curve at higher voUages 
without a thorough study of the phenomena entailed stnkes me 
not only as injudicious, but likely to destroy the prestige which 
should attend the publication of any data of this character. 

It is not my intention to go into the characteristics of spark- 
<raps of various forms for voltage measurements, since this woulci 
well be the subject of a number of papers. It is of as much im¬ 
portance as contributions on lightning-arrester 'tests. i 
would therefore respectfully protest against the unqualified use 
of this form of gap, particularly for very high voltages as at 
present proposed; in its place I would substitute the gap 
made with spherical noses backed by metallic discs in order to 
reduce the opening for a given voltage as well as to straighten 
and fix the curve therefore. . , j 

Charles E. Waddell (by letter): The mountain and Piedmont 
districts of North Carolina are subject to severe electrical 
storms of frequent occurrence. On the breaking of winter in 
the latter part of February or the early part of March, the first 
destructive storms usually occur; then follows a lapse until the 
latter part of May or early June, at wdiich time they are at 
their worst, and from wffiich climax there is a gradual diminu¬ 
tion in violence until, early in September, the electrical storms 

practically cease. , n 

As it is the expressed purpose of the Institute to gather all 
information pertaining to the subject of lightning, thereby 
hoping to correlate sufficient data to solve the problem of pro¬ 
tection, it is purposed in this paper to recite two instances a 

little out of the ordinary. • .t. 

The plant that has suffered more than any other in the moun¬ 
tains is that of the Haywood Power Company on the Pigeon 
river twelve miles from Waynesville. The equipment consists 
of a’ 400-kiv. three-phase, 60-cycle, 13,000-volt hydroelectric 
unit The* 12-mile transmission line is composed of three No. 2 
B & S aluminum cables, supported on Thomas 5-T insulators, 
and on'wood poles spaced 200 feet apart The line runs over 
mountain ranges and across valleys, touching altitudes of 4000 

or 5000 feet. ^ ^ n j t 

The lightning protection originally installed was, ot tne 

highest grade of one of the well-known arresters. Some ^little 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining a good ground , but 
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after this was overcome the management felt perfectly safe. 
The opening of the following season was, however, heralded by 
the destruction of coil after coil in the generator, until at the 
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The writer concluded that the rupture was due to a static 
stress that slowly built up, and that the inductive discharge 
from the electrical storm merely intensified the effect; this 
opinion was sustained by the attendant’s statement, that rup¬ 
tures occurred when no storm conditions prevailed, and that 
the line was frequently observed to deliver a brush-discharge 
at the wire entrance. 

Inspection of the generator disclosed the fact that the arma¬ 
ture was Y-connected. It was decided to ground the neutral 
point, consequently reducing the potential between each line 
wire and the earth to 7500 volts. 


The arresters were of a design suited to a maximum potential 
of 18,000 volts and were connected as shown in Fig. 1. 

Experience in a number of cases leads the writer to the con¬ 
viction that it is as necessary to provide a path for a free dis¬ 
charge between the lines themselves as it is to provide a path 
to the earth, it was therefore determined to modify the ar¬ 
rester connection, making the changes shown in Fig. 2, and the 
result was that immunity was obtained. 

The coils breaking down on the ends between turns, appar¬ 
ently indicating no disposition to ground, and avoiding punc¬ 
ture in the slots, would ,seem to indicate that the concentrated 
magnetic field, with the presence of iron, afforded a repelling 
effect, driving the static charge as far away as possible. 

The second case is not solely a lightning discharge but is 
more complicated and may in part be attributed to high-po¬ 
tential oscillations or waves. 

Included in the Weaver Power Company’s distribution system 
is the Elk Mountain line, a circuit that is in all less than a mile 
long, which supplies mills in the vicinity of the power house, 
and the Biltmore line, a circuit nine miles long supplying at 
that time the Biltmore sub-station only. Both circuits had 
been in service for about a year and had given no trouble, the 
line potential being but 660D volts and the insulators Locke’s 


No. 298. ^ .. 

The transformers at Biltmore were connected in delta witn 
a spark-gap on one leg of the secondary winding. In making 
some changes at the Elk Mountain mills it was decided to con¬ 
nect the transformers in Y. The neutral was not grounded. 

Shortly thereafter a storm occurred, and during its progress 
an insulator and cross-arm were destroyed on the Elk Mountain 
■ line. Nothing was thought of the incident, a defective insulator 
being assigned as the cause; but the second, third, and fourt 
reoetition^of the trouble led to the conclusion that the in- 
Xtors were not at fault, and that a more subtle cause was 


Not Tone after the lightning season was over, an under^ound 
cablfbrokl down on the Biltmore distribution system, followed 
Sways il by a continuous discharge on the ^condary 
spark-gap.^ While^this was occurring, the mam plant tele- 
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1 1 -m 'irm and insnlafin- wore Vmrning on the Elk 

phoned _ that a - at IhlttnoTo was then saddled 

Mountain dooidod t„ r-mvide the neutral 

‘fth inohttbly f<.II.J«-b Sm.v .b»l time no more insulators 

^'Tn Sirof' the foro»ni,,t^ inslaiioos stress was purposely laid 
in Liiui uL 1 _ , r^, . [j, , 1 ,^. ot the Maywood Power 

on the i^vas of a pattern that afforded very 

company the „f ,1 h. Weaver Power Company 

h tie Icodva c. ■ ^ leakac'e, 'I'he Hues of the North Carolina 

a l.inls a 1 M Weaver Power Company, 

,niT imHdso equ^ with an insulator on which the leakage 

'' llll^thcfexceptirin of a few potmitial traiisformers destroyed 
1 ill 1 tini first '-I'lrled and tlu* aliove trouble, the Weaver 
wlHintlieihnt t.t^^^nU^ safe from liglitning troubles, 

rvml(, , , , I i ^^ 1 ,. ,,t ,i„.Ke eireiimstances it would 

’1 ‘ ,, ,. ,.,itire distribution svstein allords consider- 
lisain a'.hm and that, oc-eusionally 

bv Mie'nit'ivst aeei.lent a eoiiditioii of tins kind is obtained. _ 
\tn vhilent. .hseharges have pansed over the arres ers^m 
the Weaver Power Coinpanv's station in every ea.se that was 
vesti‘>iu-d it was found that such .liseliarges ha.. 1 _ occurred 
iminedhilelv b.d'ore rain staii.sl to Itill, and that onc.e the m- 
sX anus, an.l ..ol,-s w.Te w.-t the .iis.'harges bename less 
^mqueiff an.l/l.'ss s..\<'re. a fart that in tlu. author’s opinion 

to (‘onlirrn iIhi a]>nv<‘ tluairy. , , , -j c i i 

In iustiee to the inannlaeturers of the in.siiitikirs, it .should 
lie staled tliat tlie existeiav of l.;akage on the p;irt.ieul;ir type 
^.o Xkm on the .inal.tv, hu-tlu-v am in eve.ry resp.wt emi¬ 
nently stit.isfaetory, Init, is due t.. the use, of a type seaicely large 
cnoiigh for tUc scrvii’u. 
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INDUCTIVE DISTURBANCES IN TELEPHONE LINES. 


BY LOUIS COHEN. 


The inductive action of one telephone line on another, pro¬ 
ducing what is commonly known as cross-talk, presents an 
important problem to the telephone engineer. The induction 
is both electromagnetic and electrostatic. A variable current 
passing through any circuit is accompanied by a variable 
magnetic field, which will produce electric currents in neigh¬ 
boring circuits. In addition to this there exists also an electro¬ 
static effect, a charge on one conductor will induce charges on all 
neighboring conductors, and any variation in the charge will 
produce an electric current. We thus have two distinct phenom¬ 
ena acting simultaneously, both causing trouble on telephone 
lines. It is to be noticed, however, that the two effects act in 
opposite directions. The establishment of a current in one 
circuit is accompanied by an induced current in an}^ neighboring» 
circuit in the opposite direction, while when the current in the 
inducing circuit is decreasing, the induced current will be in 
the same direction. In the case of electrostatic induction the 
conditions are reversed. When both forms of induction act 
together ’ we obtain a resultant effect which depends on the 
various electrical constants of the lines and their relative im¬ 
portance. It would appear therefore quite evident that to 
obtain a knowledge of the effect due to induction, we must first 
be able to ascertain the relative importance of one form of 
induction as compared with the other, and to determine the 
factors which enter in fixing the magnitude of each. A thorough 
knowledge of these factors may be of considerable assistance 
in improving the conditions of telephone lines, or at least it 
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may sug’gcst some meilM>‘is ior ovcreominii: induction effects 

which arc a source of considerable annoyance to users of tele- 


phones.i,i.rore the American I-nstitute of Elec¬ 
trical* lindncers in IS'll.- Mr. J. J. Carty discussed a scries of 
experiments wliicli he had conducte.l to determine the relative 
importance of the eUtci.rostalic as compared with the electro¬ 
magnetic imluction. IHs comdusions were that the electro- 
ma.tmetic elTcct is entirely nej’iiihlilc as compared with the 
electrostatic effect; in fact in his experiments lie has not liecn 
able to dei.ect any elect ruinaynetie eliei't at all. In the dis¬ 
cission of'his paiHU- Mr. Ca,rty made, tlie followin;.^ statement; 


“ 1 CO so far as to set, I'orlti t hat the cfrccl. of I'lectrmnaKnctic iiiduc- 
tiou tHU.wlx-n'parallel n•lel,ho^e u ino, .nay be nepleclwl. 'I'l.at is, that, 
wlicn a man is talkin;.; <.n .me vb.c and lus speedi is lieard by uidnotion 
on a parallel wire, dial th.il -.p.-eeli linds its way lietwcen the two wires 



liy virtue of eie.-trostatie inducli.m, and that electromagnetic induction 

is futin'ly 

'I'liis view exi-ressed by Mr. Carty Ims KeiH-trally been ac- 
cciited by telepboue envdncers, :uid i.s usnally a very 

prumiiumt jilace in all text books on telephony. 

In wlmt follow,s 1 shall diseuss this (ptestion Irom a mathe¬ 
matical standiioint, and shall show tlml, md. only is the eleetro- 
ma-nietie indnetirm not a ne;.',li.s',il)le ipinnlil-y, bnt that in some 
eases the eleetroinapnetie etlect may be, imieh larger than the 
elec-trostatie eff<>et; and 1 sliall fnrtimr show that the rcsult.s 
Mr. Ctirty ul.t,aim'd were correet,. that undm the conditions of 
Mr. Carty's experiments he could have, obtained only an eleetro- 
statie e.lhtet. To infer. b(,nvever, from bis result,s, as Mr. Carty 
has (lone, that what is true for the case b e. expeniiKuited with 

* J.j. Carty, Tka.nsac i hjN!., of the A. 1. b. I'b ISDl. Vol. 8, page U4. 
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^ c',, ‘:v«* ‘u'ii tn*iu^:lan^H% rasisiaui a, auu 

;,|.a. i{y']>••!• unit l.-nyili ..1 lisi.- 1\, an-! sirailar U'IUts with 
n'li-. :! '!rttn1f thr '■alia' rMiistaril:; !•!' Uiif T.y. M wi'! 

!tc mutual (,'ln'lrumaynclii iniiiirlamc aai'i ( i-. tliu mutual 
Icfti'ur.lati.' imiuiiam c. Let alun x am! ;V tlfivilu fhu cunauits, 
aii'l 1- ilu* .at tuiy un tlie Isnt".'. /"i .'uul /•;• 

'rill- al.a-hr.iii- :aun uf llu- aatin;.' ;it .any iminl t-m the 

,wu lim-s\vi!I 111- yha-n l.y the ft.lluwiny equatiuiis; 


, ./ r ,, ,,, :v . V’, , 


( 1 ) 


d V -ii d , d l 

- ,/ ; ,1 t ft A 

\V.- al-a- iiavi- tin- rlfrlrM-iiatif n-latiun, 

1 I i t ' * t.' ^ s ‘/i 

*/? 

l',v (lie ai'1 K* til'- Mj lati'in’. '*t ‘ unliin 


0 


( 2 ) 


dfh 

di 


ft V 


4,1. f! »' 

./ I d S 

mav .•Iiiiati.ijf: {'2i after .lilTmaailiatiii!' wtt.li resjH'ct 

ti. l ui tin- tulliiwiira (mtii; 

ti X 

' ds 

(3) 

d\\ . dV, d y 

ili" ' da 


. d \\ d\% 

^ ‘ dt ’ d t 
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Differentiating equations (1) with respect to 5 we get: 




7 ^ I P ^ ^ I A f ^ I 

^ ds'^ dtds~^ ds^- 


If we differentiate equations (3) with respect to t, and intro- 
dV oc (B 'V 

duce the values of —j-, -i—^ thus obtained into equations 
ds dt ds dt 

df 00 d 

(4) and also the values of and from equations (3) we 
shall obtain the following equations: 

T r ^ 1 1 r c ^2 I p ^ ^ ^1 ] p ^ ^ 1^2 


.MC ^A-MC 

^^2 +MGi2 ^ 52 


r r ^ \ T r \ E c ^^2|pp 

■^2^2 ^ ^2 ■r -^2 ^12 ^ ^2 ■ -^2 *^2 riVg O 12 ' 




Assuming that the impressed electromotive force be simple 
harmonic, that is the real part of E say, then the potentials 
at any point along the lines will be simple harmonic, and there¬ 
fore we may put: 


^ 1 , 


d y, . 


= ipV^ 


-fV,, -jV=^PV, 
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Introducing these values in equation (5) and rearranging w€ 


ai Fj-f 6^ Fjj 


^ ^2 ^2 F2 + ^2 

Where, 

= -fL,C,+ipR, C, 

^ P^ Li C-^2+'^pRi ^12—M C, 
a^^-p^ L 2 C2+^> i?2 ^2 - M Q2:?>^ 

p^L^C^^+'^P R 2 C,2 -M Cl p^ (7) 

Each of the equations (6) contains two dependent variables 
which make it rather difficult to solve. We can, however, 
transform equations (6) into equations containing only one 
dependent variable by the following device:* 

Put 

= W 1 + PF 2 

where and /2 are arbitrary constants. 

Equations (6) will transform into the following: 

(P W, (P TF, 

+ P^i + (ax + 6j2) W 2 


, <P W, (P PFo 

fi - (^ 2/1 + ^) TFi + (a2/2 + ^2) W 2 

Eliminating first and then W 2 we get the following equations: 

(a^ 7-2 + 62 - ai /i - b, /i /j) + (a^ /^ + 6^ - //) 

^ {a,a,-b,b,){U-U)W, . 

( 8 ) 

(a^ + h,-a, f,-,b U) ^* + (aJ,+ 5,-a, j,-b, /, /,) 

= (ai Oj- (fi -/s) Wj 


*See O. Heaviside coll, papers, vctl. 1, p. 126. 
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now determine and from the equations 

■ Oj/2 + 62- Oi/j- 61/2" = 0 
«2/i + ^’2-“ifi-^ 1 / 1 '= 0 

that is, ' . - 

_ a^-a^-Vla,- a^Y + 4 

~ 2 b, 


a^— a, — \/{a, — Q;)~ + 4 6, b. 
2 b. 


[June 25 


(9) 


Equations (8) will reduce to the following: 


where, 


W, 

a 


W. 


d 


= = p2 W, 


K 02- &, h,) (U- f,)^ 
^2/2"i"^2 ~ b,f,f 2 


P2 = 


(CT, g; - &, (f, - f^l 

^2 /l "I" ^2 fi ~ ft 


( 10 ) 


( 11 ) 


The complete solutions of (10) will be the following: 


PFj A cos fi (I — s) A B sin pt (I — s) 
W 2 = cos (/-“ s) +F sin (Z“ s) 


( 12 ) 


The constants are to be determined from the following bound¬ 
ary conditions: 

When 

s ^0, V, = E ^2 = 0 

Fi = 0, ^2 = 0 




hVt- F 3 

fl-/2 ’ 


1^2 


UV.- t"2 

h-fi 


Now, 
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The second equation of (10) {'ivcs us Ihc linstl for 

the cuiTcnts in any wire due to eleetriunuj'.iti'tie and tlctti'o- 
static induction of a parallel wire. Tin- indm inn line niav In' 
part of a power circniit, light,injt eirenit, <«■ a ;.inti!:ir lelrplnine 
line. In deducing equations (10) we have taken aentnnt of 
the difference in dimension,s, or eli'et.ih-al e( nisi ant nl the iwu 
lines which react upon each other, which will of etmn.i* lie the 
case if we wish to calculate the currents induced in a lelepliuiie 
line by a power circuit running parallel In it 

According to some recent rep<irts, the intrndneliun of tin* 
single-phase electric railway plays havoc with service mi tele¬ 
phone and telegraph lines which parallel the railwavs. This 
will in all probability be a very serious iiroblein. and a eareiul 
consideration of equation (10) will j-ive us a better iieieht 
into the nature of the problem an<l the magnitude of tin- di-.imb 
ance. It may also possibly suggest some means tor eliinmaiing 
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these disturbances or at least reducing them to a minimuni. 
I hope to consider this phase of the problem in another paper, 
but for the present I shall limit my discussion to the case of tw'o 
parallel telephone lines. 

If it is the influence of two telephone lines on each other that 
we wish to investigate, then equations (16) will be somewhat 
simplified; for in that case we find by examining equations (6) 
that . 

~ = ^2 
equations (9) will therefore reduce to 

l \ ~ h — 

Hence equations (16) will become, 


= h ((C+C,, 


cos fl (I— s) 
pL sin pL 


y-+(C-C7^3)- ^ --L)t pEe'^P^ 

I sin jx^l J ^ 

(17) 

-y = h {(C+C,,) 

\ l>- sin [il sin lul ) ^ 


The values of jx and are given by equations (14) which in 
the case of two parallel wires reduce to the following: 

= a + h =^-p-^iL + M) iC + C,,)+ipR(C+C,.) 

(17) 

- p^^ a- b = - f (L- M) (C- C,^) +f pR{C- C,,) 
p and Pi are of course complex quantities, putting 

p = a + i ^ Pi = «i + ^ ^i 

and solving for a, (3, a, and /?] we get 

“ “ (C + C12) IVp^ (L + My + R^ + P(.L+M )2 

^ = ‘^iPiC + Cin) [\/f(L + My+R^-p{L+M)^ 

(18) 

«! = Vi^>(C-Ci2) Wf {L-My+R^+P(.L-M)2 


B = Vi p (C- Cl,) IVf (L- M)Hi2= - P (i^-M)] 
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It remains now to separate the values of and y into the 
real and imaginary parts, for the actual currents in the lines 
will be the real parts of the values of x and y as given by 
equation (17). Now 

i p E P ^ (cos ptA'i' sin pt) _ 

sin /£ / {a-V'i p) sin (u + /?) I 

2 (a —2 /5) (sin a I -j- ~i cos a I )E^p (cos pt-\-'i sin pt) 

[sin^ a I (^-^^+2 + ^*“^0 + cos'-' a I 2 + 

the real part of which is 

2 E p^ I /? cos a I e~^^) — a sin a I e~^^) j- sin p t 

4- j /5 sin a I 4- a cos a I {e^^— e'^^) j- cos ^ J 

(a-4-,/i/-) (^’^^4-^-'^^- 2 cos 2 al) ‘ 

_ 2 p sin (j?t <p) ^ _ 

Where tan = 

sin a I 4- 4- a cos a I 

^ cos a I — e'^^) — a sin a / 


(19) 


( 20 ) 


When ^ Z is a very small quantity, then approximately 

i. 

a 


tan <p — 


( 21 ) 


When /? Z is very large, then the above equation will be approx¬ 
imately 


tan gS — 


jl sin O' 1 +a cos a I 


( 22 ) 


P cos a I — a sin a I 

At the end of the line, say when 5 = Z, the values of the cur¬ 
rents will therefore be given by the following equations: 

(Cl 4-Cl o) sin ip t + 4^) _ 


XI - Ep^^ s/(q;2 (2 COS /i 2 /3 /- 2 cos 2 a J) 

^ (Cl-CJ sin (j? f + <j6i) 

V iap 4- PP) (2 cos 2 /?! Z — 2 cos 2 o:i Z) 

(23) 

(Ci4"Ci 2) sin ip 




4- p^) (2 cos h2 p I— 2 cos 2 a 1) 

_ (Cl - C 12 ) sin ip Z4-<^i) 

V(a:i^4-i9i“) (2 cos h2 p^ I— 2 cos 2 1) 
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The second equation of (23) represents the current at one end 
of the line due to the electromagnetic and electrostatic in¬ 
duction. We may put equation (23) in a more convenient form, 
thus: 


yi = 2ABcos{<j>- sin (pt + ^) 

Where 

^ ^12 __ 

V(<+yT (2 cos h2 2 cos 2 1) 

g _ __ C-\- _ 

V {a? + (2 cos h2 ^ l~ 2 cos 2 a 1) 

, , A cos cos S 

tan 6 = j- 5 —^—p 

^ A sin 01 —^ sm 0 

The maximum value of the current will evidently be, 


(24) 


(25) 


Ep\/A‘^ + B--2ABcosi^- 

Now to find the ratio of the electrostatic to the electromagnetic 
induction, we calculate the value of yi as given by equation (24) 
first on the supposition that M = 0; that is, that the whole 
effect is purely electrostatic, anc' then calculate the value of 
yI on putting (J 12 = 0 i 'that ^s, assuming that the effect is purely 
electromagnetic. We can thus obtain an estimate of the rela¬ 
tive importance of the two forms of induction in causing dis¬ 
turbances in parallel lines. The values of the various electrical 
coefficients which enter into the calculations were determined 
from formulas given by Mr. Heaviside''^' in his collected papers, 
which are as follows: 

L = i + 21og-^ 


M - 1 n<. ^ + + 




2 log 


2 h 


/r., 2 hY /, iP+Ah?Y 

(21og v)~(log“^—j 


log 


C-in - 


<P + A 
d? 


( 26 ) 


(21og— 


*0. Heaviside collected papers, Vol. 1, pp. 44 and 101. 
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lliese formulas apply to the case of parallel suspended wires 
where h is the height above the ground, d is the distance be¬ 
tween the wires, and r is the radius of the wire. 

Let us now consider an example; suppose the two wires are 
1.25 cm. apart, and at about 1000 cm. above the ground let the 
radius of each wire be 0.1 cm., then we find 

L = 0.00203 henry per kilometre. 

M = 0.00147 

C = 0.0118 mf. 

- 0.0088 mf. 

i? == 3 ohms per kilometre approximately. 

Using these values for the constants of the lines, I have cal¬ 
culated the maximum of the current y/, as given by equation (24), 



first assuming that we have only electrostatic induction; 
that is, M= 0, and second assuming that we have only electro¬ 
magnetic induction; that is, = 0. The ratios of the two 
forms of induction for various lengths of lines given below: 

e. s. 

- e. m. 

0.1km. 0.02 

100 km. 0.44 

1000 km. 1.6 

From this short table it will be seen that for the particular 
case under consideration, the electromagnetic induction is far 
larger than the electrostatic; but as the length increases the 


( 'ijIIliX: I Mil i:i i ^ I'. 
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CHOKE-COILS VERSUS EXTRA INSULATION ON THE 
END-WINDINGS OF TRANSFORMERS 


BY S. M. KINTNER 


Surges along a transmission line are stopped and thrown 
back by choke-coils in a manner analogous to the reflection of 
water waves by a breakwater at the entrance to a harbor. The 
quiet of a harbor is obtained by setting up a strong wall capable 
of withstanding the shock of the waves that strike against it; 
so is the analogous quiet of a transformer obtained by placing 
a choke-coil in the path of a disturbance. 

A choke-coil will be effective in reflecting and shielding all 
back of it according to its strength. The strength of a choke- 
coil is measured by its inductance and its insulation. If the 
former is small, but little reflection will take place, the surge 
passing through the coil and continuing beyond it. If the 
insulation of the coil is weak and the inductance is of sufficient 
value to retard the on-coming wave and throw it back on to the 
line, the.rise of voltage will cause a discharge over the coil-face 
and the wave will continue past the coil. These two conditions 
can be likened to a breakwater consisting of piling spaced so as to 
have little effect in retarding an incoming wave in the first in¬ 
stance; and in the second instance to a breakwater of insuffi¬ 
cient height, so that the waves pass over it. 

With a given choke-coil on a given line, a certain fixed amount 
of protection will be afforded any apparatus placed back of the 
coil. There is no relation between the coil and the apparatus 
being protected that will make the coil more or less effective 
in its operation of throwing back surges that come in from the 
line. The choke-coil will produce the same percentage of 
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reflection regardless of what it is protecting, and consequently 
can be said to be affording the same protection. 

Tests indicate that the same percentage of protection will be 
afforded by the same coil for all parts of the same transformer; 
that is, measurements made over 200 turns of the winding of a 
transformer which was being subjected to static surges from a 
discharging condenser: first, when the transformer was unpro¬ 
tected; secondly, when it was protected by a choke-coil 
showed practically the same percentage of protection afforded 
by the choke-coil when the measurements were repeated over 
only 20 turns of the transformer. A long series of tests, 
the results of a part of which have been recently made known to 
the Institute by Mr. R. P. Jackson,* have convinced the writer 
of the truth of the above statements. 

In choosing a choke-coil for a particular installation, the 
matter resolves itself into a consideration of: 1, the possible 
surge the apparatus can withstand safely; 2, the probable 
surge that can be transmitted over the > proposed line, the 
line insulation indicating the maximum voltage that the surge 
can have during transmission; 3, the maximum allowa-ble induc¬ 
tance that will not seriously affect-the line regulation if an 
external choke-coil is used; 4, a consideration of the amount of 
money to be expended for choke-coils as ^insurance against 
interruption; 5, the selection of a choke-coil which will most 
nearly meet the above conditions, the selection being guided 
by the above, combined with the results of tests and curves 
similar to those shown in Mr. Jackson’s paper. 

The question of whether part of the -transformer winding 
should be made strong enough to withstand the surges—and thus 
have within its own windings a choke-coil that protects the rest 
of the apparatus—or whether an extra coil should be used, will be 
discussed below, ' 

The following is a list of the advantages and disadvantages of 
separate choke-coils. ‘ 

Advantages: 

1 . On a choke-coil'there is normally no voltage between 
turns, and ’ consequently no tendency to hold a short-circuit in 
the event of a momentary surface-discharge. 

2 . The choke-coil permits the construction of a transformer 
with uniform insulation throughout. This permits the safe 


♦ Proceedings A. I. E. E. December, 1906, p. 843. 
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workini^ of such a traiisfnrrner witli several iriiOh*als ,,f ^'rirmcar- 
tiori to tile lintr 

?}. O'he cliukr-f/oil alldws tie* saitMist* u! a rhcain/r IraiisiniaiU'r, 

4, 'I'l'ie clioke-etnl can In- insiilal.et..] nuu'h iiiun* sti'uu'ay tuaa a 
transfonueir 

/>/5a</'aaa/ayf*.v; 

f). IntTi'ar.r in tlu‘ iivrmiH.'r of pieces of ai'^Kiratus. 

6. Increase in coin|'tlii-aJion of lOation wirin;.' when external 
chok(‘”coil:; are uscil. 

1. Oiui of tlii* ‘'realr;'! a<lvan!.ae;es of i'lioken/.:iIs tjver extra, 
insnlaticn on I lie Irans4uriner windings lies in iln* fact t',jat 
tlu‘ clatkc'ccil tloes nut nennnally have a vectacs:- lielwcini tarns. 
In the (.n’ent ijf a cln.ikt.*-cuil insnluiifni failing la.‘f.weini turns, 
notliiny; in tlie na;turtM,jf a. K4ioi1..o.*trciut.. resu.h:x as tht're is au 
volt.ay.eoHlTeoaici* tfi niainta^in an arcs (in tlie eOhe!' hand, a 
failure betwinni turns in tin.* insulation c#f a Irrinsfee'nier is vif.al 
anti it is ahnu'-.t eert.ain ic» result- in a Iransfca’niiS'' learnoeii. A 
|)art of the t hoke coi! will lie cut out and will Ik* ino|.iera„tiv'e, 
arul consei|nently tin* eoil less etUHi.ive as a wlic»le is the worst 
that iSin rt*su!t frtnn sueli a failure* in t.lie eoil insulation. 

2. Tire sc‘co-nt! |»oinl <.,4 :'.u[Ksieu"ity of tlie cliuke-eoil ara,ewiiy.:^' 
tlie use of a traiisfonnt.*r wliiidt is unifiu'inly insniateil i; of j^reai 
udvantarn* to tin* Innller, as well as to fla* c^pisatof, 

In the iiiajMiily e»f r.pi'i,.iliea.lions fiu* |iower frairuni--ion 
tran:4i*rnier*;, it i-; ri*e|nire»! tliat. ilie tran:i’'ornier Ik* rapalA* of 
oj,Krra.tin,i! at one half wdlaye at full rated c';i.|iaiife. Iiiyem.»rnk 
it is expel ti'fl alr.o iliat oera'.aou nia.y aiio* when the irajisi'oriner 
may Ik* ciperafetl eitlicn* in 'iar or llelfa Munieciion. 

It i'‘. eA'lent- that to inei*i all tire alifivc* c;'ondiiiMiis, with 
ci*rtain parts of the lran'4Mrim*r spiccially insulated, inv^tlvix 
f;ome very waiiph aled insulaliim .arr'aiiu»*imuits, am! rt*cicare‘S 
extra insula! iMii mu a lari*<* pari of I la,* wimle t.!'amdM*‘inc*r. 

d. In cunddjsadan of tlie third point, rant, id' c.osi of iraiis-^* 
former, it should Ik* senasnlKUi'd tliai ila* l,ieiJcr rtrade of |K,ewer 
Iran* mi r.ion I ramdormriso 4 Illlininv.and nowarthire woiiml with 
eupjnT rihl>’unouf* turnperlaver Thc*se r'oils are insulated uiu- 
fornilv tiuomdioiit, *,o a^; w;iand 'inriineiit,ary voltayi**; of from 
nnOd to tHIUd, licfween firuis 111 order iimiiei this re,*;ii!iminly 
aliout S to Hi ! of fill* asailatdi* windinv! s|»aee ran In* m-U‘d for 
eopper the re’4 heiny luven u|i to se4u,d insulation ami oihven- 
tilafine duepx An inerea's* in insulation avvr the atiove i:; not 
di*sirahle with the insulating inuierials in um at this time, 
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for two reasons: first, the coils cannot be made strong enough 
mechanically to stay in place under the shocks to which they 
are subjected; secondly, the extra insulation retains the heat 
from the copper, and thus either burns out or necessitates a 
much lower rating of the transformer. 

It is very difficult for workmen to handle large coils with 
extra heavy insulation without injury to the insulation. 

It is therefore evident that a cheaper transformer can be 
employed when a protecting choke-coil is used. 

4. The fourth advantage of the choke-coil is that much better 
insulation can be obtained in it than in a transformer. This is 
due to the fact that more material can be used between turns, 
and it can be disposed to better advantage by allowing more 
extension beyond the copper than can be employed economically 
in a transformer coil; also, the shape of the coil is much 
simpler than that of the average transformer coil and thus more 
readily lends itself to better insulation. 

5-6. The disadvantages of the choke-coil over the extra 
insulation are two in number; first, an increase in the number 
of pieces of apparatus; secondly, an increased complication 
in the station wiring when an external choke-coil is used. Both of 
these disadvantages are very materially reduced when it is 
permissible to mount the choke-coils inside of the transformer 
tank. It is thus possible to make the choke-coil a part of the 
transformer terminal, the coil being connected on the inner end 
of the terminal. 

For some installations it is possible to use choke-coils mounted 
out in the air and thus made a part of the station wiring, but in 
general the oil-insulated coil is to be preferred. Past practice 
has been to have each oil-insulated choke-coil mounted in its 
own tank, but there seems to be no good reason why they cannot 
be placed inside the transformer tank and thus save considerable 
floor space as well as outside wiring. 

After a thorough consideration of vrhat is involved in the above 
points, it is the writer’s opinion that, for a given expenditure 
to provide protection against surges, more can be obtained by 
the use of choke-coils than by extra insulation on the transformer. 



A paper presefiied at the 24M Ayinual Conven¬ 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers^ Niagara Falls^ fune%^\ 1907. 

CopyrigiLt IGOT. By A. I. E. E. 


PROTECTION OF THE INTERNAL INSULATION OF A 
STATIC TRANSFORMER AGAINST HIGH-FREQUENCY 

STRAINS 


BY WALTER S. MOODY 


Most forms of lightning-arresters, especially those of the multi¬ 
gap type, protect transformers against high-frequency even better 
than against low-frequency strains so far as these strains exist 
between either the high- and the low-potential windings, or 
between either of these windings and any other part of the 
transformer; because the high frequency causes a greater con¬ 
denser charging current to flow across the gaps at the line end 
of the arresters, thereby reducing the resistance of these gaps. 
They do not, however, always prevent strains far in excess of 
normal being thrown upon the adjacent turns and layers of the 
windings; because, although the high frequency strain may be 
less than the working voltage, the frequency, and consequently 
the wave-length may be, and generally is, such as to concentrate 
this strain on a relatively small portion of the turns at the end 
of the windings connected to the line. 

There is a wide range in the frequency of the oscillations 
that may be set up in a given circuit under varying conditions 
due to atmospheric disturbances, partial grounds, switching, etc., 
this range easily extending from normal to several hundred 
thousand cycles. In the effort to impede all or a greater part 
of the high-frequency disturbances that try to penetrate the 
transformer windings, it has been quite common practice to 
place reactance-coils between the lightning-arresters and the trans¬ 
formers. While such coils are undoubtedly advisable and are 
ouite effective, their use is attended with some objections. 
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A wide range is found in the size of such coils employed by 
different authorities, varying from, say, 10 ft. of conductor 
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Fig. 1 


wound in a small diameter open spiral to several hundred feet 
wound in forms more difficult to insulate. Evidence of more or 
less effectiveness of any of the different forms is usually forth- 
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coming, inasmuch as sooner or later there are sure to be conditions 
that will generate very high voltages and frequencies. 

If, however, the reactance is such as to be effective against 
moderately high-frequency oscillations, it must, since it is 
connected between lightning-arrester and transformer, offer a 
very high impedance to the high frequency of the oscillatory 
currents which will usually be set up within the transformer 
itself when a bound charge within it is released by a stroke of 
lightning relieving some overhanging cloud. Under such 



Fig. 2. 


conditions, it is almost as bad to hold back the charge in the 
transformer as to keep a wave from entering under other con¬ 
ditions. 

It is not my intention to add anything to what has been so 
ably said by Mr. Percy Thomas, Dr. Steinmetz, and others 
regarding the theoretical considerations involved in this problem. 
I simply wish to explain how a theory, that very little preventive 
reactance is necessary to protect the winding of a transformer 
whose outer turns are heavily insulated, has been carried out 
and tested on a large scale during the last four years. 
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The idea was naturally first put into practice in connection 
with large high-voltage transformers, but it has been gradually 
extended, although not so thoroughly, to smaller units 
operating on pressures as low as 10,000 volts. Thin coils, 
wound with one turn per layer of flat conductor, such as are 
commonly used in all the better sort of large transformers, are 
best adapted to such reenforcement of the insulation between 
turns. 

It is practicable to reenforce a considerable portion of the 
turns of a large transformer coil so that it will withstand from 
2,000 to 20,000 volts per turn without greatly decreasing the 
space-factor of the winding or causing any considerable increase 
in cost. It is not practical to use as heavy insulation as this in 
small units, but, as the size decreases, the length of a turn also 



N£AF^ THE ENDS OF THE l^/N£>/NG 

Fig. 3 

decreases, so that the difference of potential between two turns 
due to a given high-frequency wave is correspondingly less. 
One should aim, therefore, to have, not a given insulation strength 
per turn in this reenforced portion of a winding, but a given 
strength per foot. In like manner it is desirable to reenforce, 
not the same percentage of the total length of conductor in all 
cases, but more nearly the same total length, since a given wave 
will penetrate about the same linear distance into a transformer 
winding whatever the total length of conductor may be. 

In- large transformers wound for 75,000 volts or less, it is 
practicable to resist a high-frequency wave whose magnitude is 
equal to the working voltage in some hundred feet or less of 
conductor. This means that a wave-length of 200 ft. or more, 
corresponding to a frequency of, say, 5,000,000 cycles, could be 
taken care of by such a transformer. If, in addition to this re- 
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enforcement, the transformer has an external reactance of some 50 
ft. in length, a very considerable reduction of potential between 
the first few turns will result. 

Figs. 1 and 2 show a coil of a 2000-kw. 60 000-volt transformer 
in cross-sectional and side view respectively, which has such 
tapered reenforcements of the insulation between the outer turns. 
The cross-section clearly shows the three different thicknesses 
of spacing insulation between turns, and the side view of the 
coil on the form on which it was w^ound shows the extra in¬ 
sulating on the very first turns where the voltage is likely to be 
more than could be economically insulated against by spacing 
insulation only. 

The evident desirability of limiting the reenforced insulation 
to as short a length of the end portions of the winding as will 



O/AGRAM or TRANSFORMER yv/NO/NG SHOiN/NG 
TARS FOR a/FFERBNT U'OLTAGES BROUGHT OUT 
A/BAR THE CEHTJ^E OF AHD RB/H FORCED 

/HSULAT/OH at EAfOS 

Fig. 4 

accomplish the desired results indicates the need of a different 
location of tap connection than usual. Few transformers for 
transmission work are made without taps to admit of operation 
with diff'erent ratios of transformation. Frequently, such taps 
cover a range anyw^here from 10 to 30% of the winding, and, if 
they are located so as to cut out the end portion of the turns, the 
insulation must be reenforced well within the inside tap or perhaps 
some 40% of the total winding. 

It has been our practice for some years, therefore, so to 
locate tap connections that they will cut out centrally located 
turns instead of end-turns, thereby not only placing them in an 
essentially safer position, but also avoiding the necessity of any 
more reenforcement than is required when all the winding is in 


service. 
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Some 750.000-kw. capacity of transformers embodying these 
ideas, ranging in size from 300 to 7500 kw., and wound for 5000 
to 80,000 volts have been built in both air-blast and oil-immersed 
types. Most of these have been installed with a small pro¬ 
tective reactance, but many without such protection; and not 
one of these transformers has yet failed from any weakness of 
the internal insulation, although a considerable proportion of 
the transformers has been installed for three years. 


.4 paper presented at the Mth Annual Conven¬ 
tion of the Aynerican Institute of Electrical E«- 
gineers-, Niagara Falls, N, Y., Jtme 26, 1907. 


Copyright 1907. By A. I. E E. 


NOTES ON TRANSFORMER TESTING 


BY H, W. TOBEY 


Transformer testing has already received a great deal of at¬ 
tention, and, considering the number and variety of articles upon 
the subject which have appeared, the ground would seem 
to be quite thoroughly covered, so thoroughly in fact that there 
would at first sight appear little more tc add. But in view of 
the changes which have been constantly taking place and the 
rapid advance in transformer design, a general discussion of 
the subject at this time may be of value. Experience also has 
led to the adoption of certain methods in commercial transformer 
testing which for various reasons have proved satisfactory, so 
that a description of these with their advantages and short¬ 
comings will perhaps prove of some interest. 

Present methods of testing, like many other methods, are 
the result of gradual but constant development, in which the 
good has been as far as possible retained and the poor elim¬ 
inated and replaced with something better. What was suit¬ 
able for small transformers, for example, was found to be en¬ 
tirely unsuitable for large sizes, and methods which applied 
very well tc transformers of low voltage had to be modified 
or entirely abandoned for high-voltage apparatus. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that tests are required 
for the purpose of determining the chief characteristics of the 
finished apparatus, thus enabling it to be compared with the 
original calculations and designs, and with the guarantee. 
They may be classified as follows: 

Conversion. 

Polarity. 
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Resistance. 

Copper loss. 

Core-loss and exciting current. 

Regulation. 

High potential.'*^' 

High voltage.'*' 

Temperature rise. 

Conversion. This test, while a comparatively simple one to 
make, is nevertheless extremely important, particularly where 
the transformers under consideration are intended for parallel 
operation or for delta connection to three-phase lines. 

The most satisfactory method is without doubt one em¬ 
ploying a standard multi-ratio transformer and a single volt¬ 
meter, provided the potential of the source of current supply 
does not fluctuate. Then, by applying a suitable common 
voltage to the high-tension side of the transformer under test 
and the standard, the two low-tension voltages may readily 
be compared and the true ratio obtained. 

Where the supply is at all unsteady or where the ratio of the 
standard varies considerably from that of the transformer under 
test, the two-voltmeter method is preferable. Accurate results 
may then be obtained by taking tvro sets of simultaneous read¬ 
ings, between which the instruments are interchanged to elim¬ 
inate any dissimilarity between them. 

The opposition method is also sometimes used to good ad¬ 
vantage. With this, however, care should be used to see 
that the low-tension voltage of the standard and of the trans¬ 
former under test are exactly in phase. 

As an additional precaution, single-phase transformers which 
are required to operate in parallel on single-phase circuits, or 
delta on three-phase circuits, also delta-connected phases in 
three-phase transformers, should be connected as they are 
eventually intended to operate, and a test made for circulating 
current. This serves as a check on conversion measurements 
and is important from the fact that a slight difference in voltage 
between windings is apt to lead to serious results. 

*Bctli of these are essentially insulation tests. The terms “high 
potential “ and “ high voltage ” are used arbitrarily to distinguish be¬ 
tween a test applied between primary and secondary windings and iron, 
and one applied across terminals of the same winding. The first 
tests the strength oi the insulating barriers and casing, while the second 
rests the insulation between turns and between layers. 
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Polarity, The relative positions of primary and secondary 
leads is ordinarily determined either by direct comparison with 
a standard transformer; or by applying direct current to the 
high-tension winding, noting the position of positive and nega¬ 
tive connections by means of a direct-current voltmeter, then 
shifting the voltmeter leads to the low-tension winding and 
noting the voltmeter defection upon breaking the direct-current 
circuit. When testing large numbers of small transformers 
having approximately the same voltage and ratio, the first 
method is quicker and more satisfactory. For power trans¬ 
formers having as a rule widely differing voltages, the second 
method is usually preferable. 

Resistance and Copper Loss. In the measurement of resist¬ 
ance for the determination of copper loss and total resistance 
drop, the fall of potential method gives in general the most 
satisfactory results of any of the standard methods. The in¬ 
struments required are less delicate than the galvanometer 
used in bridge measurements, may be readily calibrated, and 
give accurate results over a wide range. 

When measuring resistances of small transformer windings, 
the instruments come to rest very quickly and little time is 
required for taking the readings. With large transformers, 
however, unless special precautions are taken, this is seldom 
true; for even with the terminals of the opposite winding short- 
circuited on themselves, some seconds, or even several minutes, 
often elapse before the instruments settle, so to speak, to a 
final value, and, until this settling has stopped, readings do not 
indicate the true resistance. 

Fortunately, this condition of affairs may be overcome by 
forcing through the winding under test a direct current of ten 
or tw^elve times that finally required for the measurement, and 
after a moment or two dropping it to normal before taking 
the reading. (Of course during the passage of this increased 
current the voltmeter should be disconnected and the ammeter 
short-circuiting switch closed.) 

While a delay of a few seconds or several minutes may do 
no particular harm at the time when cold-resistance measurements 
are made, it is extremely annoying during heat runs where 
measurements are taken at frequent intervals. Long interrup¬ 
tions of the load under these conditions are apt seriously to 
affect the final temperature. 

Core-Loss and Exciting Current, The influence of wave-form 
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upon core-loss and exciting current has already been carefully 
investigated, and the importance of using a sine-wave source 
of current supply is well known. It is doubtful, though, if all 
fully realize how far from a sine wave the electromotive force 
of some generators really is under actual conditions of test; 
that is, when supplying core loss to transformers. This may 
occur, even though the wave-form of the generator is entirel}^ 
satisfactory under normal conditions, from the fact that the 
wave becomes badly distorted at low power-factors which 
occur when transformers, particularly those designed for low 
frequencies, are operated on open circuit. The extent to which 
this distortion may reach, and its effect on core-loss and exciting 
current are clearly indicated in the accompanying curves and 
data which follow. 



Fig. 1 


The curve, Fig, 1, was taken on one of the generators in 
question while on open circuit. The curve, Fig. 2, w^as taken 
on the same machine while furnishing core-loss and exciting 
current to a transformer. It will be noted that both approx¬ 
imate very closely a sine wave. The oscillograph curve shown 
in Fig. 3 was taken while a generator, having a very peaked 
wave, was exciting the same transformer at the same voltage. 
The resulting core-loss and exciting-current measurements are 
given as follows: 

First case; sine wave, core-loss 1177 watts, current 33.5 
amperes. 

Second case; peaked wave, core loss 924 watts, current 15.4 
amperes. 

By comparing these sets of readings it will be seen that in 
changing the source of supply from one, giving very nearly a 
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sine electromotive-force wave, to one giving a peaked wave, 
the core-loss decreased to 79% and the exciting current to 44% 
of the original values. 

Another transformer, measured under conditions shown in 
Fig. 3, and again under conditions indicated by Fig. 4, required 
respectively 5500 and 7325 watts core-loss and 25.3 and 47 
amperes exciting current, an increase of 33% and 87% respect¬ 
ively. These readings show the variations which may occur 
with peaked waves of the same general character. 

These figures clearly indicate the importance of referring 
all measurements to a standard form of wave. At first sight 
the peaked wave would seem to have some advantages over 
the sine wave, owing to the lower core-loss and exciting current 
values which result. After all sides of the question are con¬ 



sidered, however, including among other things the effect of 
wave-shape on insulation strains, etc., a sine-wavC'electromotive 
force is undoubtedly the best. And what is equally important, 
the generator from which the supply is obtained should not only 
maintain the standard wave-form on open circuit and on non- 
inductive loads, but also on low power-factor inductive loads; 
i.e., under the conditions of test. 

In the measurement of core-loss on three-phase transformers, 
the windings across which the readings are taken should be 
Y connected and the opposite windings left open in case they 
are intended for delta connection. Otherwise, the circulating 
current due to unequal distribution of flux in the core and to 
the short-circuiting of the odd harmonics w^ould show up as an 
increase in core-loss, thus giving incorrect results.' In case 
the transformer windings on one side are delta connected, and 
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for any reason cannot be cha,ri,^'e(l, it is f)r(0cra])lt‘ coiiTn-'i 
both sides in delta before takiii.e^ tlie corc- Inss rii{'asureni{‘!rt. 
The resulting circulating current will tlien ncc'ur in luai windings 
instead of one, and, being proportionally less, w'ill iiniduet' snialler 
disturbing losses in the copper than if l)ut. one winding aIoiu‘ is 
delta connected. 

Regulation. In general, it is now (•iistcniia.ry tc) ch^l<*rinine 
the regulation of a transformer by one of tlu‘ S(‘\'(‘ral narlliods 
which require impedance measurements witli one <»t the windings 
short-circuited on itself, this having entirely su|)erst‘ded ilu* old 
way of measuring the voltage with transformer free and loatituL 

Here, too, it is important to enifdoy a generator wliieli will 



give a sine wave at low pnw(‘r factor Iranis, for whilt* it is time 
that tlie wave-sluipe does not alfeet flu* nifasureinent s so seii 
ously as those mentioned under the preei‘din;* headiiriy never 
theless tlie variation is fairly well .marked. 

Iligli-Potential Test. On lowwoltagi* tnam. formers this test 
is not a difficult one to a|)|)Iy eurreetly, but uhere I ho VMtmgi* 
is high the question is entindy dillerent, and the iffiam e t.»r 
error is large. This is (diicdly heviimv of the abstau'e ol a suii^ 
abl(‘ means of measuring liigh potential. To lie sure, either the 
(‘onvt-rsion method or the s|)ark gap niidliod mav In* nscib 
though both are open to (‘riti(‘ism. Individual eonditimn; alone 
can determine whieli is must, suitable. 

If the testing transformer has extremely close inherent regie- 
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lation, and the charging current under conditions of test is 
but a small proportion of its normal current capacity, it is 
reasonably safe to rely upon the low-tension voltmeter reading, 
and to consider that this times the ratio of conversion is an 
approximate indication of the high-tension voltage. If these 
conditions do not exist, the spark-gap method must be relied 
upon. It should be used, however, with great care. 

As the conditions under which the testing outfit operate 
are changed entirely by the introduction of the transformer 
under test, it is obviously not right to measure the high-tension 
voltage by spark-gap before this transformer is connected. On 
the other hand, if the transformer is connected in, together 
with the properly adjusted spark-gap, and the voltage is raised 
until the latter arcs over, high-frequency oscillations almost 



Fig. 4 


invariaoiy occur and result in a rise in voltage. The final value 
of this voltage may be considerably higher than that required, 
resulting possibly in an uncalled-for break-down of insulation. 

Such a disturbance may be overcome in one of two ways, 
both of which have been tried with satisfactory results. The 
first consists of inserting in series with the gap a high resist¬ 
ance,the presence of which prevents the occurrence of a high- 
frequency disturbance when the spark-gap breaks down. The 
only precaution necessary in the use of this auxiliary resistance 

*For potentials ranging from 100,000 to 200,000 volts, a resistor 
consisting of a dozen U-shaped glass tubes one-half inch inside dia¬ 
meter and two feet in length will be found satisfactory. These should 
be mounted in a suitable rack, filled with water and connected m 
series. 
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is the calibration of the spark-gap with tlie resistarn’t* m series, 
as its presence will in general increase tlic efleeti\’e \’alue of 
the gap. In other words, the distance between n.eedleiHiints. 
as given in the Standardization Rules, iiiay need to l)e de¬ 
creased by from 5% to 10% to obtain correet rcesults. 

The other method, referred to above, consists in niaking all 
connections for the high-potential test and idaedng tlie sj)ark-gap 
across the circuit, the gap previously having been sot, however, 
for a somewhat lower voltage than that recpiired, twodliirds 
for example. The voltage is then inc*rease<i, and the lowden- 
sion voltmeter reading is noted at the moment tlu‘ s|)ark-gap 
breaks. The gap is now disconnected and tin* eli'ct rc».mi6i\'e 
force again raised until the voltmeter reading, in tlu* case cited, 
is 50% greater than before. The desired |)otentii'd is tlius 
obtained with fair accuracy without any disturlianct* in tlie 
circuit. 

The importance of using a sine-wave generator for snfqtlying 
current to the testing transfoiincr is hardly to be qties!iomob 
Otherwise, it will be extremely difficult to ol>tain tlu* dt/sired 
testing strain. 

As to varying the voltage of tlie higIv*|)otential transformer, 
several methods arc possible, including tlii‘ us<‘ of a, variable 
resistance, a variable reactance, or changing tlu* (‘Xidtation «d 
the generator held. The first, exce|)t |H‘rlia|)s in tlu* case of 
low-voltage tests on small a|)])aratus, sliould not In* resorted 
to, as it has a very disturbing efTeet on tin* wavt* f«u*m. Tiu* 
second gives more satisfactory results in tliis r(*siH‘ci, and ser\u*s 
very well when the required range is not too gnsit. In g^mcral, 
the last method, which is that of varying, tlu* genera ti*r held 
excitation, is perhaps most often used, chiefly lu’causc it enables 
the voltage to be varied gradually over a wide ranges Low lielti ^ 
densities, however, are a|)t to lead to anna tun* nsulion it the 
machine is furnishing anything like full load eurn‘nt, so that 
even with this method some distortion of wavedonn mav result. 

A discussion of this branch of the subjt*et would hardly be 
complete without vSome reference to tlu* (*ffeet. whii h the time 
of application of the high potential has on the n*sisting. strength 
of insulation. In other words, if an instilating materi.al will 
safely withstand 50,000 volts for one mimitc*, what iiot(*ntiaI 
will it withstand if the tCvSt is contimusl for fivt* minutes and 
what will it resist indefinitely? 

This relation between time and voltage is fairly wel! rei^re* 
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sented by the curve shown in Fig. 5. This was obtained from 
a series of tests on sheet insulation, potential from a 60-cycle 
sine-wave generator being applied to two brass discs arranged on 
opposite sides of the test piece. 

It will be noted that for periods of one minute the sample 
safely withstood a pressure of 65,000 volts. For five-minute 
tests it was necessary to lower the pressure to about 70% of 
this value, or 46,000 volts; while, in order to resist the test in¬ 
definitely, the applied voltage had again to be lowered to 27,500 
or about 40% of its original value. 

These figures can hardly be taken as general, for they change 
considerably with different kinds of insulation and the resulting 
curves assume widely varying forms. In most cases the reduc- 
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tion in strength as the length of the test increases, is much less 
than indicated above, so that in comparing the instantaneous 
test and continuous test, for example, the reduction is nearer 
50% or 60% instead of 70% as in the sample noted. ^ These 
figures serve to emphasize, nevertheless, the undesirability of 
long-continued strains, and tend to confirm the advisability of 
retaining the present one-minute standard. 

High-Voltage Tests. The test which determines the strength 
of insulation betw^een turns, between layers, and between leads, 
is equally as important as the “ high-potential test just re¬ 
ferred to. If the transformer windings withstand double volt¬ 
age, or, in the case of lighting transformers, triple voltage, 
their internal condition is reasonably well assured. 
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In applying this test, it is usually advisable, and in most cases 
necessary, to use a frequency considerably higher than that 
for which the transformer was designed; otherwise, the exciting 
current becomes so excessive as to make it difficult or even 
impossible to obtain the desired increase in voltage. 

In general, satisfactory results are obtained by employing 
a frequency as much above that for wdiich the apparatus is 
designed as the test voltage is above normal terminal voltage. 
With a 60-cycle transformer under consideration, for example, 
120-cycle current gives good results for double voltage tests, 
while ISO cycles is usually satisfactory for triple voltage. A 
ISO- to 200-cycle generator answ’-ers very well therefore in the 
majority of instances. 

Temperature Tests. Except perhaps in the case of special 
tests on small transformers, or wffiere a. single transformer is 
to be tested, the differential method of applying load for the 
temperature test or heat run is the most satisfactory and prob¬ 
ably the one most universally used. This ensures very nearly 
the conditions of actual operation, enables the work to be 
carried on with a minimum waste of power, and requires a com- 
parativel}^ small amount of auxiliary apparatus. The total 
losses occurring are in general somewhat in excess of those 
which w^ould take place if the transformer were normally excited 
and loaded on a dead resistance, or if it w-ere operating under 
actual conditions of service, therefore the results are alw^ays 
on the safe side. 

While it is perhaps preferable to make this run at normal 
frequency, both on the exciting and loading side, still this is 
not absolutely essential to satisfactory results. In fact, two 
entirely different frequencies may be employed if desired, it 
merely being necessary to adjust the exciting voltage so as to 
obtain what has already been found to be the true core-loss 
at normal frequency and then to feed the required current 
into the other side. (By normal frequenc}?- is meant the fre¬ 
quency at which the apparatus is intended to operate). 

The resistance readings, taken at intervals during the run for 
the purpose of temperature determinations, should obviously 
be made with the shortest possible delay in view of the neces¬ 
sary removal of load at such times. It is here, therefore, that 
the precaution mentioned under the subject of “ Resistance 
and Copper Loss ” is most useful. By observing this, and by 
employing a suitable arrangement of double-throw switches 
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to which the measuring instruments and source of direct-current 
supply may be permanently connected, the time required to 
take a resistance reading is reduced to a minimum. 

General. The order in which tests should be made depends 
more or less upon local conditions, so that no fixed rule can be 
given, nor, in fact, is one necessary. The general order in which 
the tests have here been described is perhaps as good as any. 
It has the advantage of placing the heat run at the end, so 
that, in case any part of the insulation has been injured by pre¬ 
vious tests, the fault becomes evident while the transformer 
is under load and operating under service conditions. It is 
sometimes considered advisable, however, after the heat run 
has been finished, to repeat the measurements of core-loss 
and exciting current. Any defect in the winding then becomes 
apparent at once. 

The question of instruments with which to carry on the various 
tests has not been touched upon, for this forms a com¬ 
plete subject in itself. It is needless to say that the selection 
of instruments should be made with the utmost care, as on 
their construction and accuracy depends the value of the tests. 

Not only should they be selected carefully, but the same 
care should be exercised in their handling and use, and frequent 
calibrations, at least as often as once a week, should be the rule. 

Testing as a whole requires painstaking and constant study, 
and changing conditions of design and construction must be 
carefully followed if it is to fulfil its purpose. 
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Discussion on Choke-coils versus Extra Insulation on 

THE End-windings of Transformers,’’ “ Protection of the 

Internal Insulation of a Static Transformer against 

High-frequency Strains”, and “ Notes on Transformer 

Testing ”, at Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 26, 1907 

S. M. Kintner: I have tried to make clear in this paper 
that, for a given expenditure to safeguard against transformer 
interruptions caused line surges, more can be accomplished 
by the use of choke-co'ils and transformers with reasonable in¬ 
sulation than by adding extra insulation on the end-turns of 
the same transformer and omitting the choke-coil. It is not 
my contention that an inferior insulation can be used when 
choice-coils are emplo^^ed and satisfactory service got with such 
an arrangement. Reasonable insulation on transformers of 
1000 kw. and upward should be able to withstand from 5000 
to 8000 volts between turns. 

A. H. Pikler: At the mieeting on December 28, 1906, while 
discussing the paper of R. P. Jackson on lightning protection, 
the chairman of the transmission committee said: 

If we must have choke coils, let us put them in the same case as the 
transformers, and so save the complication in station wiring. Better 
still, let us do a wav with them altogether, and put such amount of insu¬ 
lation as may be necessary on the end-turns of the transformers; such 
amount of insulation as will take care of considerable strain between 
the end-tums- Then if we use a low-resistance arrester or its equivalent, 
we shall, I think, have ample protection. 

This was the first time I had heard advocated such principles. 
They^ must have been considered of particular importance and 
interest because this very subject is treated in two papers of 
the present convention. Mr. Kintner recommends the use of 
a choke-coil within the transformer tank, with no extra insula¬ 
tion on the transformer winding; Mr. Moody recommends the 
extra heavy insulation of the end-turns, and considers the choke- 
coil superfluous. 

From the points of view of both the designer and the operator 
or station man, I consider the application of either scheme a 
retrograde step. In designing we should strive for simplicity 
in construction. The transformer is a simple and classical piece 
of standard electromechanical apparatus; to use part of the 
transformer to perform a duty entirely different from that of 
transforming and transmitting of electrical energy, viz., the 
duty of the protective apparaus, endangers the simplicity of 
transformer construction, and both the transformer and the 
choke-coil would eventually suffer. This is true whether the 
choke-coil be within the transformer tank and no extra insula¬ 
tion is used on the transformer coil, or the choke-coil be made 
an integral part of the transformer by putting extra heavy 
insulation on its end-tums. From the point of view of the 
station man, I should expect the protective apparatus to protect 
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the main equipment even at the cost of destruction of the pro¬ 
tective apparatus itself. 

Therefore I recommend the use of the choke-coil outside of 
the transformer tank, and also extra insulation on the end- 
turns of the transformer; but the extra insulated end-turns 
not at all intended to take the entire duty of the choke-coil. 
Then if something must break down, it will be the choke-coil 
outside of the transformer tank. Its cost is only a few per cent, 
of the cost of the transformer, and the interruption of operation 
of the power plant will last not more than a few minutes, whereas 
if the choke-coil is inside the tank, either as a separate piece 
of apparatus or as an integral part of the transformer, this 
interruption may last for hours or even days. 

We all know that in the case of resonance; that is, when the 
periodicity of the disturbance, the induction, and capacity co¬ 
efficient have the following relation: 



then the phase displacement will have the value 

^ = 0 

and the rush of current will be impeded only by the ohmic re¬ 
sistance 



and a breakdown follows. 

This is what Dr. Steinmetz had in mind when he perpetrated 
the conundrum: “When is a choke-coil not a choke-coil?’’ 

P. M. Lincoln: I am of the opinion that the choke-coil in 
connection with high-voltage transmission and high-voltage 
transformers is a perfectly logical piece of apparatus to use, 
and the reasons for its use, I believe, are completely, although 
briefly, set forth in Mr. Kintner’s paper and the other papers 
which deal wdth the subject. I do not believe we can emphasize 
too much the value of the choke-coil, owing to the fact of the 
adjacent turns of the choke-coil having no voltage continually 
applied between them, as is the case in the transformer. When 
we come to analyze the. matter of putting extra insulation on 
end-turns of the transformer, wre find that it means usually con¬ 
siderably more than is indicated by the paper which was pre¬ 
sented by Mr.: Moody. Transformers are specified often not 
only to run upon full voltage, but also to run upon half voltage; 
also they are frequently specified to be able to run with a delta 
; Connection for one high-tension voltage, and a star connection 
for another; and further, they are often specified to have a range 
in ratio of 10 or 20 per cent. Therefore, virtually all the taps 
have to be end taps, with the result that we have to extend 
that heavy insulation practically from one end to the other. 
If, therefore, we can take a separate piece of apparatus, such as 
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a choke-coil, and design and install that so that all of these heavy 
surges which come in can be developed across the turns of the 
choke-coil, we can thereby save considerable in the transformer 
and also protect the apparatus to a greater extent. 

J. W. Fraser: Looking at this subject from a commercial 
point of view, I believe that the size of transformers should have 
something to do with this question. We have on our system, 
for instance, forty small sub-stations, varying in capacity from 
600 kw. to 3000 k'w., and will ultimately have a great many 
more. We practically install four sizes of transformers: 200 kw., 
300 kw., 500 kw. and 1000 kw. If we should design each sub¬ 
station for large oil-insulated choke-coils, the building would 
cost considerably more, and the coils would cost nearly as much 
as a spare transformer. So we have decided to use the coil 
with large im.pedance in generating stations where the cost of 
the transformer warrants it, and comparatively small ^ air- 
insulated choke-coils, say 20 or 30 turns, in our sub-stations. 
Vv^e make the small choke-coils ourselves at a very small cost. 
By keeping one or two spare sub-station transformers of each 
size in stock at some central point of our system we eliminate 
any chance of a long shutdown. 

W. N. Smith: I am disposed to agree with Mr. Kintner in 
the matter of having separate choke-coils outside the trans¬ 
former. The tendency to^vard standardization would naturall}; 
incline us toward simplified transformer construction. I looh 
forward to the time w^hen companies operating large trans¬ 
formers will treat them as they do generators, and make theii 
own repairs when they burn out. It frequently happens that 
when a large transformer bums out, it has either to be sent 
back to the factory, or an expensive corps of winders has to be 
sent to the point where it happens to be located. The simple: 
the transformer coils can be made, the less will be the necessity 
for such an expensive repair operation. When it is possible foi 
a large power or lighting company with several sizes of trans¬ 
formers to carry in stock a minimum number of standard 
transformer coils for repairs, economy will result. Viewed from 
this standpoint, the employment of separate choke-coils will 
tend toward the standardization of transformers. I also be¬ 
lieve it is desirable to have the extra -protection of choke-coils 
for other things than the transformer itself, particularly in a 
sub-station. Lead-covered cables are extremely sensitive, and 
as liable to break down as the winding of a transformer, and I 
believe that the choke-coil is of considerable use as a general 
protective device in preventing destruction of cables where 
used in the outside portions of the transmission line, as well 
as in power houses and sub-stations. 

It may be impossible to devise standard choke-coils ap¬ 
plicable to all conditions; but as another speaker has said, 
the power companies are perfectly able to devise them to suit 
particular conditions. 
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Another point to consider is the location of the choke-coil 
in the circuit. That depends to some extent upon the con¬ 
struction of the choke-coil, whether it is mounted on a wooden 
support or porcelain insulators or immersed in oil in an iron 
case. As surges frequently jump acioss from a transformer or 
choke-coil to the iron of the containing case, and can thus 
make destructive short-circuits, the position of the choke-coil 
in the circuit should be such that there is some protection 
outside of it in the shape of fuses or circuit-breakers, partic¬ 
ularly if it is to be confined in an iron case. While a believer 
in the choke-coil. I desire to call attention to this problem of so 
placing it that a possible short-circuit from some part of it will 
not cause more damage than it is intended to prevent. 

Charles Wo Stone: One thing not yet considered is that in 
one instance a long overhead line was carried into a distributing 
station, and from this station underground for a considerable 
distance. In this distributing station lightning-arresters with 
multiplex connections and choke-coils were installed; the idea 
being to keep any disturbances which to6k place on the over¬ 
head line away from the cable system. It was found that dis¬ 
turbances occurred in the cable system, and on account of the 
installation of choke-coils were prevented from discharging 
across the multiplex connections of the lightning-arresters. 
Therefore in this case it would be better to have eliminated 
the choke-coils. The other alternative would have been to 
put in two sets of static dischargers; one on the overhead 
line, and one on the cable system, vrhich would have added 
considerably to the expense and complication. Of course if a 
choke-coil is placed in circuit and is air-insulated and has a com¬ 
paratively few number of turns, it might be possible that high- 
voltage disturbances on the cable system would jump across 
the turns of the choke-coil, and discharge themselves across 
the multiplex connections of the lightning-arresters, as just ex¬ 
plained by Mr. Berg. 

E. E-. F. Creighton: I have attempted to make laboratory 
measurements on choke-coils to determine some method by 
which we could choose their dimensions, and I think we shall 
have to go back to the fundamentals to find out just what the 
choke-coil is for. With Mr. Berg and Mr. Stone, I think that 
the choke-coil is sometimes disadvantageous. The function of 
the choke-coil is to prevent or to hold back high-pressure high- 
frequency surges long enough to permit the lightning-arrester 
to get into operation. Every lightning-arrester in operation 
to-day has a certain dielectric spark lag; .that is to say, after 
the potential is applied to the lightning-arrester there is a brief 
interval, a few millionths of a second, before the lightning- 
arrester begins to discharge and lower the voltage on the system. 
If there is no choke-coil between the lightning-arrester and the 
transformer, the end-turns of the transformer receive this high 
potential strain during the interval that the lightning-arrester is 
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getting into operation. Thes e liigh-frequency disturVjances; 
nearly always come Irom an e-'cte'rnal source; consequtsnlly the 
practice has been to place the lightning-arrester on the outside 
of the choke-coil. If the lightning is internal, the elu.ke-eoil 
is then more or less dissadvantageous aci’ording to its vahu! in 
inductance. One solution of that lu'ohlein is to use a large 
inductance in a choke-coil and to place li.ghtningparreslers both 
inside and outside the choke-coil. A laljuratory c.xjseritneiit 
demonstrates these statements. 

d'he disrupted di.scharge luethod is used with the followiiig 
apparatus: two choke-coils reiiresenting tlie t.wo ehokt'coils in 
the line, a .spark-ga]) on the outsi<le of the choki'-coils, on the 
side the disturbance is coming from, and another siiark-.gap 
on the inside of tlie choke-coils. 

The circuit can be lietter illu.strated by h'ig. 1.^ The outsiile 
gap is in the location of the lightning-arrester. Now iirmluee a 
discharge on the outside; set tlie outsitle gnji so that it will sjiark, 
and the siiark at the inside ,ga|.> is coinparatic'cly small and 
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weak. On the other Itand, oi.en rV.c md'side gap until the 
potential can no longer Viridge the gup, and the potential on the 
inside gap will ri.se to .such a value as to s'.ive a sjsirk more than 
twice as long as tlie oul.side gap. On one test, tlic outside p.ap 
was not sparking with a setting of one inch, and the inside one 
was sparking witli ti setting of two a.n<l oncdialf inches. 

It seems to me tliat is snllicieiit ]irool', eitlier that, this clioke- 
coil slumld be in'otncted on the inside, or the choke I'oil inadc 
small enough so as not to magnify the potimtial on the inside. 
It. is usually :i diflieiilt matter to e'xplain just why higher potcii 
t.ials occur on the inside. In tliis case, of eoiirse, the potential 
came from the outside. 

All experience 1 had last. Friday would perlnqis be of interest, 
showing that even witii very high values of inducl:mo<- the 
transfoniu'r cannot lie proleettid from tlie hig.h iioleiilials. In 
making some tests on insulators tfi determine the g,ap nei'cssary 
to place on horns in jaarullel wi1.li t.lie insulal.or t.o protect it, a 
condenser wa.s placed e^-ross the truU';forni.er oi.icrating ut about 
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75,000 volts. After three or four strokes, the transformer in¬ 
sulation broke down inside, and on making an examination of 
it we found it was not the end-turns which were affected, but 
the third coil down from the end. This transformer is designed 
to operate at 100,000 volts, and has been used for hundreds of 
thousands of discharges. We have, however, always used a 
protective device in connection with it. In the test I refer to 
it was used without protecting device. In that case you can 
see there must have been some combination of inductance and 
capacity giving a resonant condition, which produced high 
potential very far internally in the transfoimer. The subject 
is not simple. 

William McClellan: I have advocated external choke-coils 
and shall continue to do so until there is produced a good low- 
resistance lightning-arrester with the attributes of an ordinary 
safety valve; in other words, until the potential at the trans¬ 
former terminals can be kept practically constant. Extremely 
low-resistance fuse-arresters work quite well, but they are not 
self-renewing. Certain types of the horn arrester have given 
some satisfaction, but they are uncertain. The real question 
is not so much shall an external choke-coil be used, but shall 
it be a simple air-insulated coil of a few turns, or an elaborate 
oil-insulated coil in separate case. 

W. S.Lee; As an operating man I am in favor of both choke- 
coils and extra insulated end-turns. I am continually trying to 
improve the lightning protective apparatus by putting on first 
one kind of choke-coil, and then another. Our company is 
in favor of heavy insulated end-turns and want them on all 
transformers, for in practical operation, when lightning from the 
line strikes into the end-turns, we usually find that it goes to the 
case at entrance to transformer, or bums the terminals off. 
As Mr. Fraser has told you, we have in the neighborhood of 
forty stations on our line, grouped about at different places. 
Some of these stations operate a group of cotton mills that owns 
the station. We have attempted to put protective apparatus 
at all of these places but it is not easy to get the mill owners to 
invest in expensive choke coils. However, in our large plants 
we are installing the choke-coil and getting satisfactory results. 

R. P* Jackson: Mr. Moody's statement, that the disturbance 
is likely to proceed into the tansformer some distance in feet, is, 
in a way, aproximately true. I think, however, that a better 
way of measuring the penetration disturbance would be in 
henrys. Tests I have made indicate that disturbances of the com¬ 
moner kind will penetrate into the transformer windings, roughly, 
about 0.04 to 0.06 henrys. A choke-coil of that value put out¬ 
side the transformer will cause the disturbance to be absorbed 
or reflected, and very little will go through into the trans¬ 
former. That value for a choke-coil, 0.04 henrys, is pretty high 
for a small transformer of low voltage, but insignificant for a 
high-voltage transformer. 
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in a paper read by me before the Institute last December, a 
curve was given indicating that a zero choke-coil would reflect 
a zero surge, and that the larger the choke-coil the more surge 
was reflected, with a descending curve something like a loga¬ 
rithmic curve. About 30 per cent, of the disturbance would pene¬ 
trate through a coil of 0.04 to 0.06 henrys, while very little 
additional gain was to be obtained by increasing the size of 
choke-coil. At that point, about 70 per cent, of the surge was 
reflected, or failed to appear any farther in the windings, so it 
would seem that if extra insulation were to be put on the 
proper number ^of end turns to get safety, we should cover ap¬ 
proximately the number of henrys previously given; or 0.04, not 
considering the iron, which would be a reasonable amount for 
this extra insulation to be placed upon. 

I doubt if any harmful effect from choke-coils occurs very 
often. The damage to a transformer as the result of switching is 
usually the result of a sudden change of potential at the terminal 
of the transformer. Mr. Tobey’s paper indicates that the break¬ 
down of the spark-gap at the terminal of the transformer causing 
a breakdown of the insulation between the turns, is simply a 
case where the terminal suddenly dropped in potential while the 
rest of the transformer winding had a comparatively high po¬ 
tential, the result was that the charge on the interior windings 
attempted to get out at the point of low or zero potential, result- 
ing in a breakdown between turns. A choke-coil at the terminal 
of a transformer will simply make this change of potential at 
the terminal more slow- in occurring; that is to say,‘this sudden 
change occurs at the terminal of the choke-coil instead of at 
the terminal of the transformer, so that unless the cases are 
very special—something I have not encountered—the disturb¬ 
ances, whether from the inside or the outside, will be dampened 
out; their effect on the transformer w411 be much less if there 
IS a choke-coil of some appreciable inductance than if there be 
no choke-coils. In other wwds,- the disturbance reaches some 
distance into the windings from the end or terminal whether 
this be the terrninal of the transformer, or of the choke-coil. 

T the electrolytic lightning-arrester makes good its promise, 
I think there will be a fmr chance of either omitting the choke- 
coil entire!}' or rnaking it much lighter, because the electrolytic 
arrester wnll be able to keep the potential to a fixed point at "the 
terminals of the transformer. 


a choke-coil not a choke-coil?^’ was, I beheve, pro¬ 
pounded by Dr. Stemmetz sometime ago. This conundmm 
has ver}r httle bearing on practical matters. If the frequency 
• is so high that due to condenser eft'ect, it will go through a choke- 
coil, it wnll also go on through the transformer for the same 
reason and do no damage in either case, so that then one can 
truthfully say that w-hen a choke-coil is not a choke-coil there is 
no need of a choke-coil. - 


C. P. Steinmetz: The purpose of the choke-coil is to protect 
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the station apparatus against the entrance of high voltage. 
Therefore, the choke-coil must be between the apparatus to be 
protected and the source of high voltage, that is, the transmission 
line as the main source. The choke-coil must therefore be 
immediately at the transmission line, next to the lightning- 
arrester. As a good and convenient location for the choke-coil, 1 
recommend the transformer tank. That means, however, that 
the transformer must be the first piece of apparatus on the trans¬ 
mission line. This is seldom the case. Frequently a number 
of transformers feed together into high-potential bus-bars and 
a number of transmission lines are operated from the same 
bus-bars. In that case, then, we have the transformer 
switches between the transformer and the high-potential 
bus-bar, and the feeder switches between the bus-bar and 
the transmission line. Now, these high-potential bus-bars, 
the transformer swatches, the feeder swatches, the current 
transformers, the connection of the potential transformer 
'—all must connect in between the choke-coil and the transformer; 
otherwise these different pieces of apparatus are not protected by 
the choke-coil. This appears to me rather to make the arrangement 
complicated and impracticable where the_choke-coil is desired in 
the same case with the transformer. Furthermore, we must con¬ 
sider that the choke-coil receives lightning potential; that is, 
it requires a much more careful installation than the transformer, 
and the liability to puncture by discharges jumping across 
surfaces, etc. at the entrance to the choke-coil is much greater 
than that with any other apparatus and it appears to me the 
immediate neighborhood of the choke-coil to other apparatus 
is just as undesirable as that of the lightning-arrester. To avoid 
this dirhculty one very simple way is to have no insulation but 
air, and it may then be feasible to put a choke-coil out-doors, 
up on the poles between the transformer station and the lightning- 
arrester house, where such exists. In those cases where there is 
other apparatus between the transformer and line, then in 
addition to the choke-coil which is on the line we require either 
a second clipke-coil at the transformer, or special protection of 
the transformer, because the transformer also is a source of high 
potential, as Mr. Thomas showed us some years ngo, and w^e 
have to guard against that also. The simplest way is the extra 
insulation on the transformer, which in this instance appears 
not as alternative to the choke-coil on the line, but as a protec¬ 
tion against self-destruction of the transformer, in addition to 
the protection afforded by the choke-coils against the entrance 
of high potential from the outside. 

The second point I desire to draw attention to is the curious 
experiment of Professor Creighton, where at the point beyond 
the choke-coil the voltage of the disturbance was greatly in¬ 
creased Let us, for irstance, consider the transmission of 
10 000 kw., at 33,000 volts, 60 cycles, three-phase 33,000; volts 
between lines means 19,100 volts from line to ground, and 175 
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amperes per line. Assuming the choke-coil to consume one 
per cent, of the voltage, that is, a very large choke-coil, as pro- 
'posed, this gives a reactance: 

IQl 

X = = 1.09 ohms, 

175 

hence an inductance: 

L = -AAcr- 2.88 mh. 

7 t i \ 

This choke-coil is interposed between the line and the station 
wiring, which station wiring also has a certain electrostatic 
capacity, though small it may be. That means you have an 
inducts ice in series to a capacity. 

Estimating the capacity of the station wiring, that means of 
the connection from the choke-coil to the transformers over 
the different switches, circuit-breakers, bus-bars, etc., as equiva¬ 
lent perhaps or of a magnitude of something like 50 feet of 
wire, that would give you a capacity of about 


C - 0.0002 mf. 


The frequency or resonance of this combination of capacity 
and inductance in series would then be: 

N = ^ ' ■= 200,000 cycles, 

^ wLC 

approximately. Any disturbance, wave, impulse or oscillation, 
coming from the transmission line and approaching this com¬ 
bination of choke-coil and station wiring, if of this frequency, 
or containing a component of this frequency, meets resonance, 
and the choke-coil generates voltage, raising the voltage in 
the station to—theoretically—infinity. Well within the range 
of lightning frequencies is 200,000 cycles; that is, impulses 
of static induction from the clouds, etc. A large choke-coil 
even with moderate voltage may build up, due to the in¬ 
ductance of the choke-coil in series to the station capacity, 
and produce a high voltage, and instead of protecting, the 
choke-coil so may produce destructive voltages, by resonance 
with the capacity of the station wiring. That is, a large choke- 
coil may be a source of danger, and this danger must be kept 
in view. At much higher frequency, and lower capacity and 
inductance, this phenomenon was shown experimentally by 
Professor Creighton: the inductance of the choke-coil in series 
with the capacity of the connection back of it, raising the voltage 
of the leyden jar discharge to the much higher value observed 
beyond the inductance. 

The conclusions to be drawn therefrom are that the length 
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of wiring betw^een the choke-coil and the transformer chould 
be as short as possible, and that the choke-coil should be of 
as low inductance as possible; that is, as low an inductance as 
will still give a sufficient decrease of the steepness of the wave- 
front to allow the lightning-arrester to take up the discharge; 
but not more than that, because any increase beyond that in¬ 
ductance lowers the frequency of resonance and therefore in¬ 
creases the liability of picking up destructive voltages from 
line impulses. These two conditions should be very carefully 
adhered to: the lowest possible static capacity of the circuit 
between the choke-coils and transformer end of the line, and the 
lowest possible inductance of the choke-coil which still gives 
sufficient protection, and with these two limitations I also be¬ 
lieve in the desirability of the choke-coil between the overhead 
line and the station, because it decreases the steepness of the 
wave-front of the incoming wave, and so acts beneficially. 

Ralph D. Mershon: I do not care much for choke-coils, unless 
they are small enough to be put out of doors. ^ In my opinion, 
choke-coils inside the station make the station wdring very 
difficult. If indoor choke-coils are used, they should be inside 
the transformer case; otherwise, I would rather have the end- 
turns of the transformers irsulated to act as choke-coils. It 
seems to me there is a good deal of needless objection made to 
insulation of the end-turns in cases where different voltages 
must be obtained. Mr. Moody shows how voltage taps can be 
got without interfering "with the end-turns, by varying the num¬ 
ber of turns at the middle of the winding, instead of at the 
ends of the winding. It seems to me that in the case of multiple 
and series connection, to obtain full or half voltage, a somewffiat 
similar course could be followed, and the same end-turns used 
for the multiple or series connection. Of course, iii such cases, 
the end-turns will have to be made with a carrying capacity 
sufficient for the multiple connection. In most cases, I do not 
think this would be a serious matter. 

The depth to which the disturbance penetrates a transformer 
is a matter of frequency. Until we get further data as to the 
freouencies which actually occur in practice, it seems to me 
that we cannot make much headway in determining how far 

the disturbance penetrates. t i j 

In regard to Mr. Tobey’s paper, in most cases I have found 
it very difficult to measure the resistance of large transformers 
by the fall-of-potential method, because of the difficulty of keep¬ 
ing the direct current perfectly steady. It is not alw^ays p^- 
sible to have a storage-battery for such measurements, and the 
voltage of a generator driven from commercial circuits generally 
varies enough to introduce serious errors into the measurement. 
I would like to know what source of current Mr, Tobey in 
this method of measuring the resistance of transformers in the 

^^I^judge from Mr, Tobey’s paper that he contemplates making 
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the resistance test before the temperature test. It seems to me 
the resistance test should be made after the temperature test 
and with the transformer at normal temperature. I gather, 
also, that he has in mind making the final insulation test before 
the transformer goes out of the factory. Such practice I do not 
consider as either proper or safe. A transformer might stand 
500,000 volts in the factory; but by the time it has been shipped 
and installed, it might not be able to stand 5,000. What the 
customer wants to know is what the transformer will stand 
after it has been installed and under operating conditions, as 
regards temperature, etc. 

I am rather surprised at the dielectric time-voltage curve 
given in Mr. Tobey’s paper. T had no idea that the dielectric 
strength of insulation in ordinary use diminished so rapidly or 
diminished to such an extent as he shows. It would be inter¬ 
esting to know the nature of the insulation on wdiich the curves 
are made. If the curves are correct, it seems to me that we 
should have more than a double-potential test of transformers. 

If the end-turns of transformers are to be more heavily in¬ 
sulated than the rest of the wunding, what is the most satis¬ 
factory and intelligent way of specifying such insulation? And 
what sort of a test can be given the transformer to find out that 
the end-turns have been insulated in accordance with the 
specifications? 

D. B. Rushxnore: In any commercial installation, I think 
there is no question but that some kind of choke-coil should be 
installed, and, as a matter of fact, always is installed. The prob¬ 
lem is, what kind of choke-coil should be used and what amount 
of reactance should it have. 

The choke-coil is of use in preventing the entrance into the 
station of current from a lightning disturbance on the line. A 
lightning disturbance usually takes place during a rain storm 
when the insulators are wet and break down at the lowest point. 
The transformers are usually insulated to withstand twice the 
operating voltage. They will withstand that, and as a matter 
of fact a great many high-potential transformers will withstand 
three and a half times normal operating voltage before rupture 
takes place. If any disturbance occurs on a transmission line, 
it need only be reduced very slightly in order to protect the 
transformer, if it has not gone over the insulators. 

Lightning distiirbances are of a very high frequency, as shown 
by the short distance which they travel before they break over 
insulators when the voltage is sufficiently high. The suggestion 
has been made to protect a station by using fine wires leading 
into the station, wires of such diameter that an increase of volt¬ 
age of 75 to 100% above the normal operating value will be above 
the corona effect on the wdres, and thus the automatic disturb¬ 
ance will be largely dissipated outside the power station. 

W. LeRoy Emmet: In these high potential disturbances op¬ 
erating through inductive circuits, the danger lies in a condition 
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of elasticity. All of these highly insulated circuits are elec¬ 
trically in a perfectly elastic condition. There is no energy 
dissipation, and consequently, inductance combining with capac¬ 
ity produces a condition equivalent to that of an efficient 
spring. If these circuits could be made inelastic, they would 
absorb such vibrations as Mr. Steinmetz describes. With very 
high frequencies, small capacities, small inductance may create 
very high local voltages. It occurs to me that in Mr. Moody’s 
arrangement of insulated turns on the transformer, the practical 
efficacy may lie somewhat in the fact that the insulation has 
some power of absorbing energy, and so forms a sort of gradient 
of potential that penetrates the transformer; whereas with 
a device like a separate choke-coil, incapable of absorbing any 
energy itself, that gradient does not exist, and a point of high 
potential may occur be3^ond the choke-coil. I had one experi¬ 
ence which was perfectly definite, where a choke-coil inserted 
between a line and apparatus, caused repeatedly^ the puncture 
of the apparatus and the failure of the lightning-arrester. It 
was in a certain case where lightning alway^s^came the same 
way and acted the same way on the circuit. When that choke- 
coil was put in, the lightning made trouble, and wffien the choke- 
coil was out, the lightning made no trouble. In such a case we 
have a vibrating system with conditions very" difficult to predict. 
If we could have inside the choke-coil or somewhere near the 
terminal of the transformer some means of dissipating energyy 
something that w^ould absorb the impulses of high period and 
voltage, it would kill the resonance, and it seems possible that 
the leakage and dielectric hysteresis in the insulation may^ do 
this; locai absorption of energy’^ in the iron may also effect the 
condition.' The electrolytic lightning-arrester should be ap¬ 
plicable. It seems to me that some effort in these directions 
might be expected to give good results. 

0. S. Lyford, Jr.: There is one important feature of the 
choke-coil proposition which I have not heard discussed since 
I came into the meeting. In his list of objections to choke-coils 
as now used, Mr. Kintner omitted an important objection to a 
coil of high reactance immersed in oil; namely, the use of ad¬ 
ditional high-tension terminals carried out through a grounded 
case. In a high-voltage transformer station equipped with oil 
circuit-breakers and choke-coils we now have seven or eight 
such high-tension terminals per phase; tw^^o, or possibly^ three, 
for the main transformer, one for the series transformer, two 
for the choke-coil, and two for the circuit-breaker. Insulation 
failures occur most frequently in the bushings around such ter¬ 
minals, and it is therefore very desirable to minimize the number 
of such terminals. Putting the choke-coil inside the transformer 
case, as proposed by Mr. Kintner, is a step in this direction and 
also takes care of the point which Dr. Steinmetz raised, that the 
choke-coil should be as near the transformer winding as pos¬ 
sible, but it leaves us still in a dilemma, as we have not afforded 
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to the circuit-breaker and series transformer such protection as 
the choke-coil gives to these devices. Mr. Kintner claims that 
a choke-coil affords a fixed amount of protection to any ap¬ 
paratus placed back of it and to obtain this protection we desire 
to place the choke-coil between the line and all other apparatus. 

One logical way to take advantage of Mr. Kirtner’s suggestion 
and at the same time minimize the number of high-tension ter¬ 
minals and put the maximum amount of equipment back of the 
choke-coil, is to put the whole outfit, choke-coil, circuit-breaker, 
series transformer, and main transformer, all in one tank. There 
would then be only two, or possibly three, high-tension ter¬ 
minals per phase, and all the apparatus except these terminals 
would be protected by the choke-coil. I believe this is a prac¬ 
ticable arrangement and I recommend it for your consideration. 

H. W. Buck: This discussion for and against choke-coils 
sounds a good deal like a conference on the subject of church 
unity. Every man is setting forth certain dogmatic beliefs 
which he has for or against choke-coils. One man'may have 
had a certain experience under a certain combination of cir¬ 
cumstances with a choke-coil, which has led to the destruction 
of his apparatus, and for all time thereafter he condemns choke- 
coils. The next man has had very good success during certain 
seasons with similar appliances, w^hile he had choke-coils on his 
system, and for that reason he is equally certain that the smooth 
operation of the system has been because of the choke-coils, 
Both conclusions are probably without any ground whatever. 
The circumstances which lead to surges of potential which bring 
destructive results to electrical apparatus have an infinite num¬ 
ber of combinations: they depend upon the length of the cir¬ 
cuit, the number of sub-stations, the size of the transformers, 
the transmission frequency, the particular character of the 
country where the lightning stroke took place, the voltage of 
the line, the conditions of operation at the moment, the load 
on the line, the question whether any circuit-breakers went out 
at the moment or not, etc. Under these conditions, in my 
opinion, it is absolutely impossible to calculate the problem 
beforehand mathematically, and equally impossible to demon¬ 
strate it experimentally. General conclusions can be figured 
under a given set of circumstances mathematically; or the 
transmission system can be set for a certain set of conditions, 
experiments made, and conclusions reached, but as to whether 
a choke-coil can be condemned as a universally useless piece of 
apparatus or praised as an apparatus which cures all lightning 
or surge troubles cannot be decided at the present moment, 
and in my opinion, can never be conclusively decided. 

S. M. Kintner: Mr. Pikler apparently misunderstood me when 
he took the stand that I recommended the use of choke-coils 
inside the transformer case. I did not offer that as a recom¬ 
mendation, but merely as a suggestion of a means by which 
some objections made to the use of choke-coils might be over¬ 
come. 
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start with an insulation between adjacent turns or layers that 
will stand 25 per cent, of the line voltage, and taper this in two 
or three steps to the normal insulation at a point, say 200 feet, 
within the winding. 

Ralph D. Mershon: To what percentage of the total winding 
would you give the heavier insulation? 

W. S. Moody: I do not think that w^e can attempt to deter¬ 
mine this with any great accuracy. In most transformers 
200 ft. should give a length which w^ould absorb any voltage 
which a good lightning-arrester will not discharge if the voltage 
is really what is commonly knowm as high frequency. 

H. W. Tobey (remarks made before reading the paper): In 
the preparation of this paper, the idea w^as to describe in general 
some of the more important features of up-to-date transformer 
testing and also to outline a few of the methods which have 
been proposed and for one reason or another have been dis¬ 
carded. (Mr. Tobey read the paper, and then replied as follows 
to various questions): 

We find we have usually obtained better results by using a 
storage-battery for the source of direct-current supply than by 
using an exciter. If an exciter is used, it is usually found de¬ 
sirable to place in series wdth it and the resistance to be meas¬ 
ured, an auxiliary resistance of such value that the exciter 
may be operated at approximately normal voltage. Under 
these conditions, there is ordinarily but trouble due to uii- 
stead}^ voltage. We have felt, as I said in the paper, that it 
was rather better to make the high-potential test before the heat 
run, so that in case the insulation wras injured by the latter test, 
the fact would become known during the heat run. There is 
no other reason, how^ever, why the order of the tests could not 
be changed if thought desirable. 

As to the curve referred to in the latter part of the paper, I 
may say that it was based on tests made on paper insulation 
and was purposely selected because it showed a marked differ¬ 
ence in dielectric strength betw^een the short time test and the 
long continued test. The difference is more marked in this 
curve than we find in ordinary insulation. Usually the change 
is perhaps 30 per cent.; that is, the dielectric strength w^ould be 
30 per cent, less in continued operation than when subjected 
to an instantaneous test. Attention should also be called to 
the fact that the sample in question consisted of one thickness 
only, whereas ordinarily in transformer construction the insula¬ 
tion is made up from a number of laminations so that the factor 
of safety is well on the safe side. 

E. J. Berg (by letter): To me it would seem that relatively 
small reactive coils and reinforced insulation of the end-turns 
afford the best protection. 

The breakwater analogy used in Mr. Kintner’s paper is per¬ 
haps as close as any mechanical comparison could be, but it 
must be remembered that waves are set up on each side of the 
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breakwater and that the apparatus to be protected is located 
on one side thereof. Consequently, whereas the breakwater 
affords a good protection for a wave coming from the outside it is 
objectionable for waves coming from the inside. 

Briefly, since not only the line, but electrical apparatus con¬ 
nected to the line under certain conditions that are brought to 
a very high potential above ground and are suddenly discharged 
through the lightning-arresters, it is obvious that whereas the 
reactive coil between the apparatus and the lightning-arrester 
will afford a protection from the surge which comes from the 
line, it would be detrimental for the surge which ccmes from 
the apparatus itself. 

Unfortunately, the inductance and capacity of the electrical 
apparatus is very small compared with that of the line, or a rea¬ 
sonable section thereof, therefore the frequency of discharge of 
the apparatus is much greater than the frequency of the discharge 
of the line. A reactive-coil which has a considerable reactance 
for the line frequency has an enormous reactance for the surge 
from the apparatus and therefore may prevent its reaching the 
lightning-arrester, and may even intensify the voltage. 7 

A practical demonstration of this action of reactive-coils 
was found some years ago in a commercial installation where 
reactive-coils of rather high inductance were installed between 
the lightning-arresters and the apparatus. Upon inspecting 
these coils after some lightning storms, it was found that dis¬ 
charges had taken place between the inside lead of the coil 
and ground, discharges representing very considerable voltages. 
In view of this and the reasons given above, it has seemed 
best to the writer to use air-insulated coils, which, to be sure, 
have relatively small reactance, but which are self healing, for 
excessive voltages they act as an additional number of gaps. 
The discharge from the transformer being able to reach the 
lightning-arrester over the turns instead of through them, ob¬ 
viously, insulated reactive coil would not answer in this case. 

B. C. Shipman (by letter): The reasons for using a separate 
choke-coil, as given by the author, far exceed the reasons 
against it, both in number and force, I think the matter is 
generally so regarded. To depend on the insulation of the end- 
turns only, for protection, is hazardous. Even if trouble is evS- 
caped in nine cases, the tenth may cause very disastrous results, 
far outweighing any disadvantages of an additional piece of 
apparatus, or complexity in wiring. If it be granted that the 
choke-coil performs the service expected of it, it seems to me 
to be better engineeiing to hold up excessive surges and poten¬ 
tial strains outside of a transformer, rather than to admit them 
and then attempt to withstand them by extra insulation. 
Injury to a choke-coil is comparatively unimportant; to the 
transformer it is serious. 

The reactance of the turns of the transformer-coils themselves 
will vary according as the transformer is. open-circuited on the 
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secondary or not; if not open-circuited, with the load con- 
nected. In the latter case, the reactive effect of the primar}' 
beinCT less, the extra insulation would have to extend farther 
into “the coil than if the secondary were open-circuited. i 
recall one instance where three 2000-kw. transformers were 
connected to the transmission line, but only two were supplying 
current from the secondaries, the third being open-circuited. 
A lightning disturbance entered the station, and, passing the 
protective devices, broke down the insulation between turns 
of the idle transformer, while it left the working transformers 
uninjured. This I attributed to the greater choking effect of 
the idle transformer, causing a steeper gradient of voltage in 

^*Ve°lrding the advisability of putting the choke-coils in the 
same“case with the transformer, it might be desirable in certain 
instances for special reasons, but in general I think it would be 
bad practice. There are enough complications now in a high- 
tension, multi-tapped, water-cooled transformer, and the in¬ 
terior is hard enough to get at without making it more so. ^ 

I avree with Mr. Moody on the desirability of reinforcing 
the end-turns of transformers, not, however, to take the full 
force of the extra strains, but to be able to withstand whatever 
portion of such strains that passes the choke-coils. 

Frank G. Baum (by letter): It has been my experience that 
trouble due to lightning rapidly disappears as the insulation 
of line and apparatus im.proves, and when the insulation be¬ 
comes what it seems it should be, the lightning trouble prac¬ 
tically disappears. That lightning trouble is largely a matter 
of insulation is proved by the fact that, where 15,000-,25,000-, 
and 60,000-volt lines all pass through the same country, the 
trouble generally appears on the lower voltage lines. I doubt 
very much if a first-class insulator will be punctured even by 
a lightning bolt striking the tower, because it would seem to 
be verv much easier for the lightning to go to the structure direct. 

In the protection of a line against lightning in the section of 
the country where very severe lightning is prevalent, it is not 
a question of one method versus another, but all the precaution 
that can be taken at reasonable expense. In some sections 
extra insulation could be used, on the transformers, choke-coils 
externally, lightning-rods or ground-wires on certain sections 
of the line, also horn gaps at certain places to protect against 
high surges, these horn gaps probably having some resistance 
connected to ground. It is quite_ certain, however, that on a 
high-voltage, high-power transmission system the ordinary 
spark-gap arresters are useless. 

A. C. Pratt (by letter); I believe thoroughly in the desir¬ 
ability of providing extra insulation on the outer turns of a 
static transformer and placing the taps for voltage adjustment 
near the middle of the windings. I advocated this method in 
1904 in discussion of a paper by Mr. Moody and brought out 
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Iraie lnrmer vimlm}*'. sime.li! ite iir.nljitei! tu slaml stnii strains 
as will nni leailiiv lie ills, iiaryi <1 ttver the liyiilihin; ami slatii 
arresiei. A imin *•( i Imke imi imisiHiiny; ut 2(1 tu fill feel ci< 
si4iii t ii|i).e!' 1 ni’.im t'lr wunm! mt inamlreis A ur ll in, in lii,'.meter 
wtlii It'4a in. .Ill .Isuame i'etwr en liiriis. lakes iira«ti<a!!v iiu 
exira 1 1 asm ami nlteis enm Slieraitle ri'sistaiH'e tu inytli (ii*i|tiem y 
ills iiarye IMia ne nlalinj) tu tiie untsiile turns in hiy.li lemiun 
imietuiiuri I' li', !'■ .il'n I'et uinnu'iiiiei! as an aiiilitiutnii |*iuti*i 
timi .lyaiie I a! m-ie ,.l vuhaye nitisetl hv hiyJi (requem v ilis’ 
im'iam es Th, a'i'lr.I niMilaimn dues nut niateriailv im reime 
,1„ M,.,. ,,i til. iraminrmer, i-tit Uiken tuyeflu-r with lim Mtitiil 
, h.ike . t.i!. ami hrinmny and stjilii arresters uf a reliaide de 
Mim yne ih. m-e,! salislmlury restdls. Wliere ehukeiuils ul 
II *4 r Minhii fur liiivr lirrii lirlwriii lilt* liijlititiiiK• 

aiirhirr ;iM*! fi imlmM'm tif tlwliiirgr twtum flir 
inmlmimi -ml', ii.tve minrred, indieiitiny a rise in vuliaye due 
n, li.e lea. t.m. e ••( the ehcikp eciil in prerenliny tin dis, iiarye 
Ml die imietninier It is my o|imiun, iherefure that iaiye 
ihi.ke lud'. all mt! atvviivs a prnteetiun. and, tuiisidrniiy utimr 
Miniitiun tu litem, tiiev slimd*! nul Ik* used 

Farley Osymtd fliv ieUerj 1 think it is better I«i Keep llie 
m iik.ii.in .-I'tl.e iiandurmer as nemiy the same thruuyhmit as 
i,M "il.le, .e. it sues expense ami saves sjutee in the fI'aimluniier 
, , 1 , ,,n ee Hu reason for insulntinjj the ehoke-eiiil unless 

ii r ill- pl.ned m a poMtitin where there is insullieient room 
to I arty l.ate. upper, ami. yeneraily siieaking, llie positinti wmiM 
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not be a good one for any high-teiii^ion equipment. If the 
choke-coil is made without insulation, its perfect condition or 
damaged state can be quickly and clearly seen, which might not 
be the case with an insulated coil. 

The pi'oper position for choke-coils is in the high-tension 
chamber, where there should be sufficient room as to make the 
matter of this slight additional equipment, which virtually re¬ 
quires no attention, of ver}^ little consequence from a complica¬ 
tion standpoint. 

My experience has been that choke-coils are a real benefit 
on voltages of 33,000 or greater, and, therefore, the use of the 
coil is recommended in all cases. 




A paper presented at the 24th Annual Conven 
non of the American Institute of Electrical En¬ 
gineers, Niagara Falls, N, V , June 26, 1907. 
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NOTES ON RESISTANCE OF GAS-PIPE GROUNDS 


BY J. L. R. HAYDEN 


Earth connections in electric circuits are frequently made by 
driving a gas pips into the ground. Such grounds are of fairly 
high resistance, and therefore not permissible where a low resist¬ 
ance ground is required. Their great simplicity and cheapness 
makes them desirable, wheie very low ground resistance is not 
necessary, as for discharging static charges, eaj thing overhead 
^ To gst data on the resistance ofieredhy such 

gas pioe grounds, their permanence, and the vaiiation of the 
resistance with the seasons, an investigation was started two 
years ago. 

Three gas pipes of 2.5 in. diameter were driven into the ground 
at distances of 15.75 ft. between I and II, and 7.4 ft. between 
II and III, in the lawn adjacent to Dr. Steinmete’s laboratory. 
The soil is a clay loam, overlaying shale rock a few feet below 
the surface. The pipes are driven into the following depth: 

I. 3.75 ft. 

II. 2.75 “ 

111.3.10“ 

The resistance of the three grounds was measured with an alter¬ 
nating 6()-cycle current of 120 volts, and as return ground was used 
the system of the city water pipes. This return ground showed 
to be less than 0.01 ohms. It was therefore neglected. 

Readings were taken at irregular intervals from August 1S05 
to August 1906, and daily from September 1, 1906 to date: during 
fall and spring, morning and evening readings were taken to see 
whether the daily temperature variation had any effects. These 
however, were found so small that in the attached curves the daily 
average has been used. 
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Fig. 1 shows the variation of the three ground resistances during 
the whole period, and Figs. 2 and 3 the variation from September 
1906 to date, in larger scale, so as to show the daily values. The 



values are given in amperes at 120 volts 60 cycles, and so are 
pioportional to the conductivity. 

The lower curve gives the daily average of temperature, and 
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the rain fall, the height of the black line giving approximately 
the intensity of the rain fall. 

The curves show very plainly the sudden rise of conductivity 



Fig. 2 


at rain fall, and the gradual decrease during the following dry 
period. The maximum of conductivity occurs in July and 
August. This was rather unexpected, since the wet season is 
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in spring. It seems that the increase of conductivity of the 
moisture at high summer temperature amounts to more than 
the increase of moisture during the wet but cooler spring season. 



Fig. 3 


The minimiim of conductivity is towards the end of March. 
Since thunder storms occasionally occur before this period, 
this feature requires serious consideration. So far the values of 
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the present year approximately repeat last year’s record, except 
in winter: during the last winter the conductivity decreased 
to very much lower values than in the previous winter. W hether 
this wms due to the greater severity of the last winter, must 
remain for further investigation. 

Interesting is the great difference between the three grounds 
although closely adjacent to another. Ground I shows the 
effect of rain fall and dry periods very much more than II and 
III. II and III during summer are very closely the same, while 
I has a considerably higher conductivity, about 30%. From 
October onward the conductivity goes down, and tor^ards the 
end of December, II and III, which until then were very closely 
alike, begin to differ. III decreasing much more rapidly, to a 
minimum in March, of less than 0.5 amperes or less than one-sixth 
of the summer value, while II reaches a minimum of 1.15 am¬ 
peres or about one-third of the summer value, and I, which has 
been of higher conductivity during summer, falls below II towards 
the end of January, reaching a minimum of 0.9 amperes. Towards 
the end of March all three grounds rapidly rise in conductivity, 
with the spring thaw, in the beginning of April.II and III are 
again alike, and I of higher conductivity than the other two. 

'^It seems herefrom that such gas-pipe grounds are permanent 
at least for some years, but show a marked annual variation, 
the conductivity greatly decreasing during winter. But, against 
expectations, even at the winter minimum, a very appreciable 
conductivity is left. The most important conclusion is, however, 
that such grounds show very great individual difference in their 
annual variation, even when closely adjacent to each other. 
This matter rec],uires a further and more extended investigation, 
which has been started and will be reported upon at a future 


An interesting and useful feature observed was that by the 
passage of an alternating current through the pipe into the 
ground, the conductivity gradually increased, for instance; 


Circuit closed at noon: 

0 hours after; 3.40 amperes at 120 volts 


I 

9 “ 

22 “ 
43 “ 

52 “ 

75 “ 

103 “ 

120 " 


“ 3.90 “ 

“ 4.33 

“ 4.42 

“ 4.50 

“ 4.69 “ 

“ 4.78 “ 

“ 4.74- “ 

« 4.73 
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Circuit opened at noon; 

0 hours after; 4.73 amperes at 120 volts. 

7 “ “ 4.02 

23 “ “ 

Appicndix 

As the daily measurements of tlie } 4 as-iiii)e grounds ha\'ebcen 
continued during the time wliich has elapsed since llie leading 
of the above paper, in Fig. 4, the record ul lug. I is continued 
to the middle of lA-bruary lOOS. As seen, the curves m lug, 4 
show the same characteristics and the .same values as in lug. 1. 



I gives a higher summer maximum, and a far greater vanalion 
of the eonduelanee with the rainfall; II and Ill an- pnu tialU 
alike until the arrival of very cold weather, ulmdi tins year 
occurred .at the. end of January, when HI uent far down below 
TT in conductance, ju.st as it did in former years. 

Tt seems, herefrom, that at least during tin- p.-nod of ob.si-rva- 
tion. of nearly three years, the gas^npe grounds sin.wed no 
permanent change, but merely perioilic varitOmuH v,ih thu 
seasons of tlie year. 
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Discussion on “Notes on Resistance of Gas-P;pe 
Grounds'' at Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 26, 1907 

Chas. P. Steinmetz: It seems that the continuous passage 
of an alternating current through such a gas pipe to the ground 
increases the conductivity. This test of increase of conductivity 
was made in the summer time. It stands to reason that 
during winter the increase will be very much more because 
of the melting ice. The curves given in the paper show 
interestingly how towards the winter the conductivity gradually 
falls and reaches the minimum towards the end of March and 
then very suddenly jumps up. It also shows many times after 
. a rainfall a sudden rise of current which gradually fades out, 
and how all three grounds go together until the end of the year 
and then the one current becomes very small, while the other is 
still high, and the low resistance ground has reached a higher 
resistance than one of the high resistance grounds. 

This is only a preliminary report, but it is interesting to know 
that such a gas-pipe ground, which has been called bad names 
for a long time, seems to remain a ground even in winter when 
everything is frozen, even if it does not come below the frost 
line. It is naturally not good enough to discharge a large cur¬ 
rent, but is good enough to dissipate all electrostatic discharges 
which may accumulate in the line. It remains to be investi¬ 
gated whether grounds in different places, different soils, etc. 
may not give still greater values and show different results. 

Ralph D. Mershon: Why not extend these investigations 
to other forms of ground ? Why not compare pipes with some 
of the other forms of ground? 

Chas. P. Steinmetz: That is what Mr. Hayden is arranging 
to do, to start an investigation on a larger scale. There have 
been a number of suggestions already made, in connection with 
gas-pipe grounds, of filling the hole up with coke and salt and 
other materials. It remains to be investigated, whether there 
is any benefit in digging a hole and filling it with coke, or whether 
driving a pipe into the ground is not nearly as good. Another 
question is as to how the character of the surroundings affect 
the ground, whether to drive the ground pipe in the middle of 
a road, or to drive it under trees. We are putting down a large 
number of these gas pipes scattered over the college grounds at 
Schenectady, and expect to get further results from these tests, 

F. B. H. Paine: Do I understand that the gas pipe introduced 
farthest into the earth has the least resistance? 

Chas P. Steinmetz: The least resistance, or highest conduc¬ 
tivity in summer, but in winter it falls in conductivity below the 
one which was less deep. The shallowest one showed the best 
conductivity in winter, more than twice the conductivity of the 
other one, which was a little deeper, and nearly twice the con¬ 
ductivity of the one which was deepest. ^ We measured at lower 
voltages by putting high resistance in senes; instead of 120 volts, 
40 or 50 volts gave the same resistance. 
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P H Thomas: If vou had 100 amperes it might be different? 
ciias. P. Steinmetz:^ The resistance would probably 
due to the heating, and so it would show the time eflect. Perhaps 
;*h hi“h voltaps and eatremely large cnrrents, b«t vnth a 
ranoe of 120 volts or less, the resistance wou d be constant. 

Ralph D Mershon: We made a somewhat similar investiga- 

Hbed“;i rwfsr ?.drf 

rents from different places in the country ^ ^^ke 

he used a modified Wheatstorie arrangement 

u^e of the stray current to measure the resistance He got 
results which were concordant, but he found that with a volt¬ 
meter he could always get a voltage sometimes m one direction 
and sometimes in the other, between the ^o^er ^nd a pipe dnven 
in the t^round Then he drove two exactly similar pipes in t e 
around" m the same depth, and got a voltage between them. 
Then he put two pipes in a barrel of water and got a \ a 
tween, and he found he could reverse the voltage by the amount 

°'f 1T a°p”.mL''u S my recollection that the same fonnda- 
tion resistances were measured at ‘*'*5'^ 

but certainly during the summer and fall, ^ ^be 
in the winter the vanation in resistance was so shght as to be 
comparatively negligible; it varied between J 
and 12 ohms, at different times of the vear, the same foun 

tion, not more than that. _ 

N. J. Neall: What is the ohmic resistance of the concrete 

foundations under the tower? , , ■, + 1 ,,, ios,,rcsc+ 

Ralph D. Mershon; The highest is 20 ohi^, and the lowest 

is 3 ohms from the tower to the ground. These values were 
o-ot by measuring the resistance between the two adjacent 
towers and assuming that half the resistance was in each one 
I think there is room for further investigation in regard to these 
grounds, not only as to the ohmic resistance, but as to the part 

they play in case of surges. , 

Chas. P. Steinmetz; We are going to try to measure not only 
with 60-cycle current, but also with the high frequency current, 

100 000 cycles. , 

Ralph D. Mershon; I got one railway company to allow 

me to dig a trench and put in a strip of copper they finally 
agreed to let me put in galvanized iron—with some coke around 
it to make a good contact with the ground. 

Chas. P. Steinmetz: Mr. E. J. Berg some years ago proposed 
to run a shallow ditch along the line and run an underground wire 
in the ditch and connect that up with the overhead ground wire 
and use it as an energy dissipating wire, instead of the ground. 
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Discussion 

F. J. Hoxie (by letter): In 1906 and 1907, I made a series 
of measurements to determine the amount of protection that 
could be expected from pipe and plate grounds on lighting 
systems. The paper by Mr. Hayden shows considerably less 
resistance for the same area of earth contact than is indi¬ 
cated by my measurements. This is probably due to a finer 
soil and a greater amount of salts dissolved in the ground water, 
for plates only a few feet apart in different kinds of dirt and in 
the water of the same pond show large differences in resistance. 
References to the resistance of ground plates in electrical litera¬ 
ture are generally indefinite, but they give the impression that 
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a copper plate of moderate dimensions buried in permanently 
moist earth will have a resistance of about ten or fifteen ohms. 
As this is greatly at variance with the facts, in some parts of 
Rhode Island at least, the following measurements may be of 
nterest. 

These measurements were all made in Rhode Island, in a sou 
very free from soluble minerals. Most of them were made 
where there is an underlying ledge of granite about 60 ft. below 
the surface and the ground water level is just above this ledge. 
Between the ledge and the surface loam the soil is mostly silica, 
sand, and small stones of varying sizes, unevenly mixed and 
apparently the result of a violent movement of water in past 
ages. The well-water contains about 100 parts of mineral matter 
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and the river-water about 30 parts in 1,000,000. The surface 
loam is of a reddish color, somewhat sandy, and from, one to 
three feet thick. 

The resistance of plates or pipes buried in this soil varies so 
greatly from the figures mentioned above that it is evident that 
a copper plate of any reasonable size is not a safe ground for a 
lighting system carrying large currents at moderate potential. 
By referring to the table of measurements, it will be seen that 
the resistance of a metal plate one-foot square in the surface 
loam is about 2000 ohms, in the underlying sand about 11,0C0 
ohms, and in the ground water at the bottom of a well about 
300 ohms. Rainy or dry w^eather makes comparatively little 
difference to the resistance, except in case of the sand. 



As the area of a plate is increased, the resistance is not pro¬ 
portionately diminished, but in about the ratio of the square 
root of the areas; but when a number of small plates widely 
separated are connected to form a single ground-conn^tion, 
their separate conductivities are added, as shown by the re¬ 
sistance of 13 ohms of the thirty 1.25-in. pipes driven into the 
ground five feet at intervals of 300 ft. 

The curve in Fig. 1 shows the drop in potential between two 
plates one-foot square buried near the surface of the ground 
100 ft. apart. Fig. 2 is a similar curve of the drop in poten¬ 
tial, between a copper ribbon, buried in a straight line 90 ft. 
long and one foot under the surface of the ground, and a town 
water-pipe system, 
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Greater depth does not necessarily decrease the resistance of 
a ground plate. In this location the reverse is true until the 
ground water is reached, as is shown by the resistances of plates 
in the surface loam and in the sand where the loam has been 
removed. The conductivitiy of ground plates or pipes is ap¬ 
parently governed by the laws of solutions of electrolytes as to 
variation with temperature and concentration. The coarseness 
of the soil in contact with the plate also affects the conduc¬ 
tivity, as the area of contact is greater with a fine than with a 
coarse soil, unless the plate is below’^ the ground w-ater level. 

The method of measurement used was as follows: the 60-cycle, 
104-volt, public service current was grounded on one side to the 
public water-pipe system, the other side of the circuit was con¬ 
nected to the ground to be measured through a one-ampere 
portable ammeter. In some of the high-resistance measure¬ 
ments a 10-to-l transformer was used. The voltage was mea¬ 
sured with a portable voltmeter. The curves were made by 
connecting the two ends of a german-silver wire 100 ft. long 
with the two sides of the circuit. The ground plates to be 
measured were connected as near as possible to the ends of the 
wire. A telephone receiver was used as an indicator, this being 
attached on one side to the resistance wire by a movable con¬ 
tact, and on the other side to a rod which was put in the earth 
at regular intervals between the two plates, the point of equal 
voltage being found on the wire and the readings plotted as per 
cent, of the impressed voltage. 


Resistances between the town pipe system and the following : 
Plate 6 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. in still water bottom of the Pawtuxet 

river.. .. 32 c 

Plate 1 ft. square in still water bottom of the Pawtuxet 

river. 132 

Plate 1 ft. square in current in bottom of the Pawtuxet 

river. 232 

One cu. ft. Pawtuxet river vrater between two opposite faces .. 2800 

Plate 1 ft. square in rain water cistern... .. 197 

Plate 1 ft. square in stoned well 45 ft. deep. 280 

Plate 1 ft. square in cement cylinder well 50 ft. deep. 406 

One cu. ft. well water between opposite faces. 437 

Plate 1 ft. by 2 it. on ledge in bottom of Pawtuxet river, rapid 

current. 324 

Plate 1 ft. square in stoned well 40 ft. deep. 310 

Plate 6 ft. by 2 ft. 3 in. in three bushels coke 6 ft. deep m 

moist black loam.. V ‘ ’i ‘ 

1 25 in. gas pipe driven into gravelly ground about five feet.. 630 

Naii driven into apple tree about 6 ft. above the ground.... 3855 
Wire around and forced into bark of apple tree limb 7 in. in 

diameter..... ..3030 

Seven 1.25 in! pipes 5 ft. long and 300 ft. apart in swampy 

Ten 1 im pipes 5 ft! long and 300 ft.' apart, gravelly ground. 53 
Two 1.25 in. pipes 5 ft. long and 300 ft. apart, gravelly ground 272 
Thirty 1.25 inch pipes 5 ft. long and 300 ft. apart all kinds of 

Platf ^^ft. square m contact with mud on top of frozen ^ound 3600 
Plate 1 ft. square in sand, surface soil removed weather ary., .1 luuu 
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Plate! ft. square in sand, surface soil removed after hard ram ^947 ohms 

Average of eight plates 1ft. square m surface loam. 1940 
Plate 1 ft. square under shed, ground saturated with ^ 

brine, soil as above. I''- ‘ 1 '•. c ' ' 

Copper ribbon 0.5 in. wide and 90 ft. long buried m surface 

loam 1 ft. deep and in a straight hne. ^ 

Tune 10, after a heavy rain. lUi „ 

June .. « 

October 6. .To « 

October 7, after heavy ram. :•••-*'• . in- « 

November 12, morning after heavy ram clearing up. lU/ 

November 12, noon clear. 

November 13, ground slightly frozen on top. 1-- 

December 2, ground frozen..; ‘ ‘di. I^- « 

March 17, 1907, ground frozen deeply and covered with snow. loo 
Plate 1 ft. sq. in medium coarse sand bottom of warm cellar. 9600 
Plate 1 ft. sq. in fine clay-like sand bottom of warm cel ar... 2160 
Plate 1 ft. sq. in red sand^'" loam in bottom of warm cellar... /15 

Plate 1 ft. sq. in sifted red sandy loam under building not 

heated . looO 

Plate 1 ft. sq.' in 'highl'y fertilized garden loam.. S60 “ 

Plate 1 ft. sq. in very fine sand m garden under surface loam, 1000 
Plate 1 ft. sq. in red loam just under the grass roots of 

orchard.' h- ’ ’ ' V ’ A' V ’' ' ' 

120 ft. No. 12 copper wire in straight line about o in. under 

the sod.... u 

Except the river and pipe grounds, the above measurements were all 
made within a few hundred feet of one another, with the geological con¬ 
ditions practically the same, and are ^mostly averages of readings made 
between February 1 and June 1, 1906. 


T. L. R. Hayden (by letter): Mr. F. J. Hoxie’s tests are very 
interesting and show what high _ resistances ordinary copper 
plate grounds may occasionally give. They hardly represent 
g^Y'grage conditions, but show lather an abnormally low con 
ductivity of the soil in which they were placed. 

Since presenting my paper, a large number of gas pipes, treated 
in different manners, have been located in different places and 
are being regularly tested; these show about the same magnitude 
of resistance, some even a much lower resistance than the grounds 
recorded in my paper. 

It undoubtedly is necessary, when using a gas pipe or copper 
plate as ground, to test it first, before relying on it, and a very 
convenient way is to put down two pipes at some distance from 
each other and test them against each other. Connected in 
multiple for use, the resultant resistance is one-quarter or less 
of the sum of their resistances, as given by the test. 

A good location for grounding pipes is on a lawn, and it may 
even be advisable to plant a lawm around the pipes, since the 
keeping of the grass green by w-tering insures moisture ro 
maintain the conductivity of the ground, and so gives an indica¬ 
tion of their operativeness. 
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TRANSMISSION LINE TOWERS AND ECONOMICAL 

SPANS 


BY D. R. SCHOLES 


For any given transmission line there is a certain length of 
span which is most economical. A determination of what the 
economical span is, in any case, can only be made by obtaining 
data showing the variation of each item of cost which changes 
with the length of span. In a steel-tower line the cost of the 
tower is probably the most important among those items which 
vary with the length of span. As the span is made longer, 
the towers must be made higher and stronger. The purpose 
of this paper is to describe a method by which the relation 
between the height, strength, and cost of a tower of given 
form may be expressed. The application of this method 
to the problem of fixing the economical span will also be 
shown. 

A transmission tower has, in general, three duties to perform: 

1. It must have strength to resist wind pressure on its various 
members. 

2. It must have strength to withstand certain external loads 
due to cables, guys, etc. 

3. It must have strength to sustain its own weight. 

The weight of a given transmission tower may therefore be 
considered to be made up of three components, each component 
corresponding to one of these sources of stress. The following 
equation may then be written for the weight of the structure 
shown in diagram in Fig. 1, 


W = IFw "blFL "h B 
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in which W == total weight. 

= weight necessary to provide strength against 

wind pressure. 

^ weight necessary to provide strength against 
external loads. 

1^3 = weight necessary to enable the structure to 
sustain its own weight. 


Assume that the structure shown in Fig. 1 has been designed 
for a certain wind pressure, and for certain external loads of 
given amount and manner of application. Each member in 
the structure may be considered to involve three components of 
^ thickness, each component corresponding to one of the three 
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general sources of stress. In determining the value of W^, 
the stress in each member resulting from wind pressure alone 
would first be computed: with this as a basis, the component 
of thickness of each member necessary to sustain the stress due 
to wind pressure alone would then be calculated. Having 
determined the component of thickness of each member cor¬ 
responding to the stated wind pressure, the value of would 
follow directly. A similar method would be used in finding 

WsJ. . 1 X • + 

This method will, perhaps, be made more clear by referring to 

Fig. II, which shows in cross-section one of the members of the 
tower of Fig. I. 
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In the figure, 
t = total thickness. 

itw = thickness corresponding to wind pressure. 

4 = thickness corresponding to external loads. 
ts = thickness corresponding to weight of structure. 
tsw = thickness corresponding to component W\ of the 
weight of the structure. 

~ thickness corresponding to component of weight of 
structure. 



It is seen that t — ^wH-4 + 4 (2) 

and, t = + +2fsw+4L (3) 

since t = isw + ^sl- 

The thickness of any other member of the tower may be con¬ 
sidered to be divided up into parts in the same manner. Since 
ts is divided into the parts isw and 4i., a corresponding division 
may be made in the term Ws of equation (1) which gives 

W = W^ + Wr. d-PTsw + WsL (4) 

where PTgw = weight necessary to provide strength to sustain 
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tFw and PFsw. and W^i. = weight necessary to provide strength 

to sustain Wi. and Wsl- ^ , 

The structure shown in diagram in Fig. I involves members 
of three general kinds; namely, beams, struts, and tension- 

members. . . . , i_ • 

The bending moment produced in a given beam by a given 

load W may be expressed by the equation, 

M = CWl where 

M = maximum bending moment 
I = distance between supports 

C = constant, dependent on the manner in which the load is 
distributed. 

The relation between the bending moment and the stress in 
the most remote fiber of the beam is given by the equation, 

M = - ~ where (®) 


M = bending moment 

P = stress per unit area in most remote fiber of beam 
F = cross-sectional area of beam 
k = radius of gyration of beam section 
e = distance of most remote fiber from neutral axis. 
Combining these two expressions, the equation 


is obtained, which gives the load which the beam will carry, 
P' being the ultimate strength of the material in the beam. 

Now if k is the radius of gyration of a g ven figure, the radius 
of gyration of a second figure similar to the first but of different 
size is equal to nk, n being the ratio between corresponding 
linear dimensions of the-two figures. 

If, therefore, a second beam be considered, exartly similar to 
the first but of different size and length, n being the ratio 
between corresponding linear dimensions of the two beams, 
the load which this second beam will carry is 


Cnlne Cle W 


Expressed in words, this relation may be stated as follows. 
The load which a beam of given form will carry varies as the 
square of its linear dimensions. 
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Tlie strength of a strut against compressive stress is given by 
Rankine’s formula: 


W = 


P'F 


1-hC 


II 


where 


(9) 


W = ultimate strength of strut 
P' = ultimate compressive strength of material 
F = cross-sectional area 
I = length 

k = radius of gyration 

C = constant, depending on kind of material. 

And the strength of another strut, exactly similar to the first 
but of different size and length, n being the ratio between cor¬ 
responding linear dimensions of the two struts, is 




PV^F 


IPC 


P 


- 


P'F 


1 + C 


W 

olqn 2 
/2 ’ W 




( 10 ) 


Expressed in words, this relation may be stated as follows: 

The load which a strut of given form will carry, varies as the 
square of its linear dimensions. 

The strength of a tension member is directly proportional to 
its cross-sectional area; that is, it varies as the square of its 
linear dimensions. 

An investigation of the action of a member subjected to 
torsional loads, similar to those just made for beams, struts, 
and tension-members, would show a like relation; that is, the load 
which a member of given form subjected to torsion will carry 
varies as the square of its linear dimensions. This investigation 
is not undertaken here, however, because members of this 
character are little used in transmission towers. 

Returning to the structure shown roughly by Fig. I. It is 
usually assumed that the actual pressure on any part of such a 
structure, produced by a wind of given velocity, is directly 
proportional to the exposed area of that part. Now the ex¬ 
posed area of any part is, in general, dependent on its length and 
breadth, but not upon its thickness. It therefore follows that 
if the structure shown in Fig. Ill is geometrically similar to that 
of Fig. I, in every respect except the thickness of its parts, and 
is of different size, the ratio between corresponding linear di- 
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hi that, if k and e can be kept constant, the sectional 

'll. 


41 

4 


^ given beam must have to sustain a load distributed 
TOanner varies directly as the load and directly as 
of the beam. The sections commonly employed as 
tii\ ingles, channels, and I-sections. By reference to 

of such sections, it will be seen that for any of 
of a given nominal size the area of the beam may 
* i without producing more than a negligible 

^ "thLe value of k or e. 

I i . O - 4:. 

after the nominal size of a beam has been deter- 
desired to vary either the load or the length of the 
^ sectional area should be made to vary directly as the 
,i ic. directly as the length of the beam. 

Ill ti:,, 


1 ^ formula for columns. 


W = 


P'F 


W 




ov F = 




( 16 ) 


•H^TX -that, if the ratio Ijk is kept constant, the strength of 
dtirrin is directly proportional to its cross-sectional area, 
in the nature of a tension-member, its strength is pro- 
rnil to its sectional area. 

Ill prefer to Fig. I. It is assumed that this structure is 
to the loads G 2 , G^, etc., these loads being placed 
it tstix-ough cables, guys, or the like. The application of 
*i "tlo-ese loads will, in general, produce certain stresses in 
the members of the structure. The stress in a given 
c*r jpx-oduced by a given load will be directly proportional 
loa,c3., and the magnitude of the stress will depend on the 
tiki.x’ position which the member occupies. If a certain 
ri of loads, as G^, G^, G^, and G^, is applied to the structure, 
sulfo-xit stress in any given part may be considered to be 
t 4 |> of the components A G^, B G^, C G^, and D G^', A, B, 
1 ZI> Toeing constants. Also, if each of the loads is multi- 

I ly eL factor r, the resultant stress in any member will also 

I I tip lied by that factor. 

"iiDVOX*, if a system of loads, as G^, Gg, Gg, etc., be similarly 
-tl -to another stnicture geometrically similar to that of 
1 >ia't of different size, the stress produced in a given mem- 
tlio second structure by these loads will be equal to that 
cccl corresponding member of the first 
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structure. In other worchs, the stress in ;m> 
pendent only upon the geonu-tneal 
the amount and manner of application ol l l»' loads 
and is not affected by the actual sue ol tne 

Let the structure indicated in 1 ' ig. '* p'. • 

that of Fig. I in all respects excepUhe lliu-kness o itj 
Let the system of loads, rL,, r L..., > L.,. <‘n> / 4, 

this structure be similar to that api>lied (o the struct 
I but of different magnitude, tlie ratio between cor 
loads being r. Also let the structure ol h ig 1 \ _ be ^ 
a different wind pressure from that "i I'lg. I. the rat 
+he wind pressures per unit area in tlie two eases b 



For the structure of Fig. IV, 

W" = 1 t U'V 

f = d /% 1 /"-.I. 

In view of the relations puinicii out between 
sectional area, and strength of the vurioin. kinds 
involved in the structurts, it. follows t hat 

«» l> ll'w 
Pf» n r Wi. 
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n^pWsw A ( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 

To make equations (21) and (22) strictly accurate, terms 
must be added to represent the weight added to provide for the 
strength necessary to take care of each individual increment of 
weight. This will involve a convergent infinite series in each 
case. All terms of these series, except the first, are, however, 
relatively unimportant and will therefore be neglected. 

Substituting in equation (17), 

W^' == n^p An rWr^+n^p + r VFsl (23) 

This is a general equation, and, given the values of Wwy W^l. 
Wsw. and WsL for the structure of Fig. I, it makes it possible to 
calculate the weight of the structure of Fig. IV. without going 
through the routine of calculating the stresses in each member 
and the sizes and 'weights of the parts necessary to carry these 
stresses. 

The application of this formula to the problem of fixing the 
economical span for a given" transmission line is obvious. A 
tower for a given length of span would be designed to furnish 
the strengths necessary for that span. The design would be 
made in accordance with the manufacturing facilities available 
for producing the structures. The stresses in each member 
would be carefully calculated and the values of TVw, Wu Wsw, 
and WsL found for the structure. Having found these values, 
the weight of any similar structure for any length of span could 
be determined by substitution in equation (23). 

It is to be observed that this method of treating the case 
assumes that both wind loads and external loads are to be applied 
to the structure simultaneously. This is usually the case. In 
other cases, however, the method to be pursued would be 
similar, but modified to suit the peculiarities of the case. 

It is also to be borne in mind that formula (23) contemplates 
that variations in the cross-section of any member will be 
made in such manner that the radius of gyration of the section 
will be kept proportional to n in every case, and also that no 
appreciable variation from geometric similarity will occur. 
These assumptions do not involve any appreciable inaccuracy 
within the range of ordinary practice. 

Before the problem of providing steel towers for supporting 
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the cables of a given transmission line can be considered, the 
general features of the line, its voltage, size of conductor, etc., 
must be fixed. To show the application of the formula just 
developed, the following set of general assumptions has been 
selected as a working basis, and it is believed that they are in 
accord with average high-grade practice. 

General Assumptions 

System: three-phase alternating current. 

Conductor: 400,000 cir. mils stranded copper. Cross-sec¬ 
tional area 0.3145 sq. in. Outside diameter 0.73 in. Weight 
per foot 1.22 lb. 

Spacing: 7 ft. delta, for 500-ft. span. 

Minimum clearance: 30 ft. between ground and lowest conduc¬ 
tor at center of span. 

Temperature range: 40° fahr. to 110° fahr. 

Sleet: 0.5 in. all around cables. Diameter of conductor with 
sleet 1.73 in. Weight per foot with sleet 1.98 lb. 

Wind pressure: 30 lb. per square foot normal to plane surfaces. 

Test factor of safety: 2. 

It is further assumed that, at Occasional intervals along the 
line, the structures will be stayed by guy-cables in the direction of 
the line, and that the cost of such staying will not vary with 
the length of span. To provide in all structures a certain 
amount of strength against loads on the insulators in the direc¬ 
tion of the line, it is assumed that in the tower for the 500-ft. 
span an unbalanced test load of 2000 lb. will be applied to the 
top of each insulator pin in a horizontal direction parallel to the 
line. 

In explanation of the term test factor of safety,’’ it may 
be said that it has become usual for purchasers, in issuing 
specifications for towers, to require that the structures must 
show, under actual test, their ability to withstand the loads due 
to the assumed wind pressures, weights, etc., with a certain 
factor of safety. In calculating the load to be applied to the 
top of an insulator pin, for instance, to test it for strength 
against wind pressure on cables, the effective area of the cable 
with sleet would be multiplied by the stated wind pressure and 
by the factor 2. The load thus obtained would then be actually 
applied to the structure, and its acceptance would depend upon 
its ability to withstand such tests. In order that the structure 
may have a certain margin of strength over and above that 
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actually required to withstand tests based on a test factor of 
safety of 2, the sizes of the members will be calculated with 
reference to a factor of safety of 2.5 based on ultimate strength. 

In determining the sag corresponding to each length of span, 
reference has been had to the curves given in Fig. 9, calculated 
by Mr. Ralph D. Mershon, and here reproduced through his 
courtesy. These curves indicate in each case the sag for maxi¬ 
mum temperature, this sag being so determined that, when 
under minimum temperature and maximum wind and sleet 



loads, the conductor will not be stressed beyond its elastic limit. 

With the foregoing set of conditions at hand, computations 
have been made of the cost of each of a series of structures for a 
500-ft. span these structures being of varying width of base 
but uniform in height. The purpose of these computations is 
to show the relation between the width of base and cost for 
such structures, and to obtain an indication as to what ratio 
between height and width of base is most economicab This 
series of structures is shown in diagram in Fig. V. A curve is 
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given in Fig. VI showing the relation In'twec'ii flu* witiili of ba5;(‘ 
and the cost per structure. The cost (*1 i'ai'ii stnu’ture has 
been figured on a basis of $4.o() per lUO 11). dolixei’ed in the 
field. The construction invoh'es staiulard angle and flat steel 
sections, standard butt-weld pipe, and .some snri]*le i^rvings. 
It has been assumed that all ])arts would lie prt »perl\ gal vm!i:a'd, 
so no limitation has been made a.s to the minimum thiekness of 
material, it being simply rcfiuired tliat the mmaher:. be .4 
sufficient strength to meet tiie cundilions laid tlere.n. ddiu 
construction admits of shifiinent knocked duwn a,ml l>undied, 
and it is believed that the ligure S'l.oO |)er ItN) 11». for ;d laietures 
of this class delivered in tlie field, is quite sale. 

It will be seen, by reference to the euiwe in Idip Vb tliat flic 



cost of tlic structtire alone is lea.st when the ratio of widlli of 
base to heiglit is about 1 to •!, Tliis i-oneluaion ha . rein ( n» of 
course, only to the si)an of oOO ft. and W the conditions and t\ pe 
of construciion adof)te(L 

The widtli of base of the structuri* has an ini]**.riant In mine: 
on the cost of the line, asid(‘ h »ni its ellrrt oti iho <0-4 ,4 the 
tower structure itself, sinei‘ it affects the .*r4 oi fonndafion:g 
the cost of right of way, and tlie cost of asormblifig ami oai- ing 
the structure in the field. Now it is a. diltioult ami nmerlain 
matter to estimate the variation f»f errd of ihe-.r itcan-. for a 
genetal cavse. Hence a devtermination t»l f lic e«*fiiiomiit rd widtli 
of base for certain assumed ('ondifions would be of tail iitfli; 
interest in the present connection. 
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The table given later shows the results nl.tairuHl In' nusuis 
of the formula for a series of towers similar to .\u 4 in hig. a, 
but for spans up to 1000 ft. Since all towers m the scries are 
to be for the same wind pressure, p is equal to unity m eru h ease 
Also, r is proportional to the length of span, since the externa 
loads are due to wind pressure on the cables and the h 

“’Ttel'Lults are shorvn grapWeally in Fig. VII l.v tin- ™rve 
which gives the relation between tlie length ol span ami the 
cost of towers per thousand feet of line. Hv properly represent 
ing to this same scale the co.st of insuhiturs, foundations, right 
of way, etc., per thousand feet of line eorresp..mIui;,t to the 
various lengths of span, and adding the corresponding ordin.U.'S 
r,f nil these curves, a resultant curve will be olitaincd. Ibis 



r/c vm 


resultant curve will show ilu* lirtwetii i\w hiiofli of 

span and cost of those items which vary wit h the Icuiuh <4 i.paio 
and it will therefore indicate tlm (H-uiuimical the 

sumed conditions. 

A curve showing the cost of insulators i»cr IIHH) It. <»{ lio*' i:* 
given in Fig. VTT, the in.sttlalors having hccit tjguird ;it tHi 
each, erected in the tower and with thecondtu tor uicd Ih i la in. 

The curve in Fig. VIl showing the cost mI h»undafi'ur. pfu 
1000 ft. of line has reference to the tyjie of foundatiMU cliMun in 
Fig. VIII, and to the following methtai of t-ah olatiMU. 

It is a usual aSvSuxnption that the strength nl a itaindatimi 
against a force tending to ptill it out of tlie gj’Mund ic dio’i tiv 
proportional to the \veighi of the fonmlation jdn;; I lie U(ieht »»l 
earth contained in the ligure A H (‘ I>, 

If the foundation in Fig. VU'I lias strength fo ri**4‘4 a re¬ 
sultant force P, a second foundation, exactly similar Iti it but of 
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different size, would have strength to resist ' 

being the ratio between coiTesjKnnling liiH/.ii ii.-rm., 

the two foundations. Now it .seems 1 ait tn ‘ o. 

of such a foundation would vary ilireeil\ .is ■ ni 

cost of the foundation would theri'lnrti vtiry oi'ei i!) .is tin 
resultant force which it is capable ol resist it it;. 



Referring to some experiments ma«!e al (’hirain, nn a l.mtid.i 
tion similar to that of Fig. Vlll.and to the le, ,,0!'. •.h.e,..,ue tin 
actual cost of the foundtilion in the lield re.nh i.. le. m-. e tin 
structure, the following ba.sis for (•.‘ilcuhition v.;i', (ihiatin-d 

Resultant force sustained by fmimlatiuii .., II, 

Coat of foundation.. , , <51.',?.', 
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By calculating the resultant force which would come upon 
the foundation from each of the structures given in Table. I, 
and making the cost of foundation for each structure proportional 
to that force, on the basis of the data above given, the curve 
showing the foundation cost per 1000 tt. of line given in Fig. VII 
was obtained. It is to be observed that this curve is quite hat, 
indicating that the foundation cost does not vary to any great 
extent as the length of the span is varied. 

The curve of combined cost of towers, foundations, and 
insulators was obtained by adding the respective ordinates of 
the curves giving the separate costs' of these items. This 
curve indicates that, for the assumed conditions, a span of 
about 425 ft. would be most economical. 

It is to be observed that in the foregoing solution the determin¬ 
ing factors are the tower cost and the insulator cost. If the 
price per insulator is increased, the economical length of span 
would be increased, and vice versa, in other words, the higher 
the voltage the longer the span should be. 

For a low-voltage line the economical span would be some¬ 
where between 300 and 400 ft., as far as the methods of calcula¬ 
tion here employed can determine. Each structure in this case 
would, however, be a very light affair. It is probable, that, in 
the average case, a somewhat longer span would be decided upon 
in order to give each structure greater individual strength and 
thus make it safer against damage due to external causes. 

In case it is desirable to impose limitations of this sort, the 
formula must be modified accordingly, by subdividing the 
component of weight into parts; as, for instance, by letting 

where TFg 2 » and 1^0 4 are components of weight cor¬ 

responding to the loads G^.Gz C 4 respectively. 

These loads may then be made to vary at different rates, 
or some may be kept constant and the others varied in such 
manner as may be desired. Suppose, for example, it is assumed 
that each structure should have strength to resist the loads due 
to the breakage of any two conductors. These loads would 
be the same regardless of the length of span, whereas the loads 
due to wind pressure on the cables would vary according to the 
length of span. 

These assumptions will, in general, tend to make the economi¬ 
cal span longer. 
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LIGHTNING-RODS AND GROUNDED CABLES AS A 
MEANS OF PROTECTING TRANSMISSION LINES 
AGAINST LIGHTNING 


BY NORMAN ROWE 


The following is practically a summary of lightning trouble 
during the years 1904, 1905, and 1906, on a steel-tower long- 
span transmission line in the states of Michoacan and Guana¬ 
juato, Mexico. 

The main transmission line, built in 1903, was the first one 
constructed on steel towers. These towers were of standard 
type, the height being 40 ft. from the top of the cross-arm 
to the ground. Three wires were placed upon the towers in the 
form of an equilateral triangle, the upper wire being supported 
upon a 3-in. extra heavy pipe, which formed the continuation 
of the tower, the other two being placed at the ends of a double 
channel-iron cross-arm, approximately 7 ft. in length, the sides 
of the triangle being 6 ft. The insulators used were 12 in. 
high and 14 in. in diameter. These insulators were cemented 
directly on cast-iron pins. The pins for the top insulators 
w"ere made to screw on the 3-in. pipe; those for the side insulators 
had a square shank and were secured to the cross-arm by two 
f-in. bolts. The conductors were 19-strand, hard-drawn copper 
cable, equivalent to No. 1 B. &. S. solid copper wire. There 
were no wooden pins or cross-arms used on the towers. For 
protection against the line voltage as well as any high voltages 
^•ue to lightning discharges, dependence was placed entirely on 
the insulators. 

The ordinary length of span was 440 ft., but there were sev¬ 
eral spans of 1200 ft. and one of approximately 1600 ft. The 
line was designed for 60,000 volts at the generating end and 
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51,000 at the receiving end. The length of the line was ap¬ 
proximately 101 miles. 

The line is tapped at Irapuato, approximately 75 miles from 
the generating station and 26 miles from Guanajuato. At this 
point there is a sub-station where lightning-arresters of the 



Fig. 1—Showing line as originally constructed 


usual station type are installed to protect the step-down trans¬ 
formers. From this it will be seen that there is a chance for 
the line to discharge at this point as well as over the arresters 
at either end of the transmission line. 

Thus far there have been three rainy seasons, which, in the 
part of Mexico where the line is situated, generally last from 
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June until October. Heavy thunder storms come up nearly 
every day during July and August, and there is a storm on 
an average of every two days through a period of four months. 
During the rainy season of 1904, there was considerable trouble 
with lightning; the next season there was less, and during the 
rainy season of 1906 comparatively little trouble was experienced. 
The nature of the troubles, the expedients tried to overcome 
them, and the provisions for overcoming future lightning 
troubles will now be considered. 

The rainy season of 1904 came on with great severity in April, 
two months earlier than usual, and lasted until October. The 
injury to the transmission line from lightning was mostly con¬ 
fined to the puncturing of the top insulators by direct bolts of 
lightning, and in most cases a hole was bored through the top 
insulator nearly in a vertical line to the pin. These holes were 
approximately one inch in diameter and the sides were glazed. 
Usually, the insulators were badly shattered, but on putting 
the parts together one could generally hnd the glazed hole 
above referred to. Some side insulators were lost, but they 
were almost invariably injured at the time when the top in¬ 
sulators on the same or adjacent towers were injured. The 
side insulators were never punctured from the top in a vertical 
direction, but in some cases they showed a small puncture in a 
horizontal direction from the tie-wire to the pin. In nine 
cases out of ten, however, they were not punctured at all, but 
half of the top and portions of one or both petticoats on the 
same side were broken, presumably by the power current 
following lightning discharges over their surfaces. 

As the principal trouble apparently came from direct bolts 
of lightning striking the top insulators, it was thought ad¬ 
visable to erect lightning-rods on the towers on the section of 
the line where most trouble had occurred. At that time the 
placing of a grounded cable over the transmission wires was 
discussed, but as this could not be done before the end of the 
rainy season, for suitable material could not be obtained in 
Mexico, it was decided to put up lightning-rods and get the 
benefit of experience with them during the rainy season then 
in progress. 

Lightning-rods were erected in pairs: starting from the 3-in. 
pipe at the point where the cross-arm in pairs was attached, 
and projecting up on either side of this pipe to a distance of 6 ft. 
above the top insulator at an angle of about 30 degrees from 
the vertical. 
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By the middle of August one-lialf of the line giving the 
most trouble was equipped with lightning-rods, and there had 
been erected quite a few rods on towers that were. considered 
as being particularly exposed to danger from lightning. After 



the erection of these rods the difficulties were very much less, 
although there was still some trouble on the section of the 
line where they were in place. In no case were top insulators 
punctured through from the top as on the towers where rods 
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were not in place, but when insulators were injured they 
usually had a part of the top and a petticoat broken on the 
same side. There were also a few cases where insulators were 
punctured in a horizontal direction from the tie-wire to the pin. 
During one very severe storm, eight insulators were broken on 
seven towers spread out over a distance of 14 towers. As the 
towers were spaced 12 to the mile it is improbable that the 
same discharge of lightning could have caused all of this trouble, 
unless it was transmitted over the power lines. Of the eight 
insulators injured none was punctured; they were apparently 
damaged by the current going over their side. Although these 
insulators were badly injured, the service on them was con¬ 
tinued, but at a slightly reduced voltage. 

One quite remarkable case happened in the Guanajuato sub¬ 
station, due, perhaps, to a bolt of lightning striking the line 
about a mile away. One of the men was standing in a balcony 
in Guanajuato watching the lightning display, when apparently 
a very heavy discharge struck the tower line, located over 
a hill just out of sight. At the same moment the lights in the 
room went out, showing that the service had been interrupted. 
The lightning which caused this interruption of service came 
into the sub-station over the top wire and jumped 4.5 ft. through 
air to ground, at the same time going to ground over the light¬ 
ning-arresters. An insulator over which the arc formed in the 
sub-station had half of the top cracked off, but no injury was 
done to the transformers or other equipment. The towers 
were carefully examined near where the lightning was seen to 
fall, but there were no broken insulators or other evidence to 
show that the bolt had struck the line.' However, as lightning 
had been previously seen to strike the towers without causing 
trouble, it was thought that a bolt of lightning had struck the 
tower line, a portion of this discharge coming over the wires 
into the sub-station. At the place where the bolt was supposed 
to have struck, the towers, on exposed places, were equipped 
with lightning-rods. 

These cases are cited to show that insulators at a distance from 
heavy discharges of lightning may be subjected to very severe 
voltages, and, from all the data at hand, it is believed that the 
lightning-rods were efficient in protecting the insulators from 
direct bolts of lightning, and that the trouble that was still 
present on the section of the line equipped with lightning-rods 
was due to discharges traveling along the transmission wires. 
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During the season of 1904, the line troubles were quite evenly 
distributed over the first 50 miles of line out of the generating 
station. There were only two cases of trouble outside of this 
section that caused injury to the line insulators. Equipping 
this section with lightning-rods was begun in June and finished 


Fig. 3—Showing present appearance of line. Lightning-rods removed. 


in August. This section of the line, except for a stretch of 
15 miles, was left as equipped in August, 1904, until October, 
1906, or through more than two lightning seasons. As there 
was less trouble on this section of the line during these two 
seasons than during a portion of the lightning season of 1904, 
it is evident that the lightning-rods were at least partly effective. 
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After finding that lightning-rods were not a complete protec¬ 
tion, it was decided to make the experiment of lowering the top 
wire and putting up a grounded cable in its place. However, 
on account of delay in receiving material, very little was ac¬ 
complished in time for the rainy season of 1905 and the ex¬ 
perience with lightning during that season was the same as 
that obtained during the rainy season of the previous year, ex¬ 
cept that there was much less trouble. 

In the winter of 1905-1906, it was decided to install larger 
insulators on the tower line and at the same time to lower all 
of the top cable to a position below one of the original side 
insulators. On the highest point of the tower, in place of the 
top transmission cable, it was decided to string over the entire 
line a i-in. 7-strand steel cable, grounded at each tower. In¬ 
sulators 17i in. in diameter, 20 in. high, were adopted for the 
first GO miles of line out of the generating station, and the same 
insulator with a 14-in. top for the other 40 miles of line. It 
was unfortunate that the insulators with the 17J-in. top were 
not ready so as to complete the line changes in time for the 
rains, but half of the line out of the Guanajuato sub-station was 
finished before the time for severe lightning storms had arrived. 
The other half of the line had been equipped the first year with 
lightning-rods, which were still in place, the top cable being in 
its original position on this section, except for a distance of 15 
miles. 

During the rainy season of 1906, the transformers were 
connected in star on the high-tension side, the center of the 
star being grounded, and in order to detect instantly w^hen there 
was a ground on the line, a series transformer was put into this 
grounded line and the secondary leads earned to the switchboard, 
where an ammeter was connected to them. With this arrange¬ 
ment, when an insulator broke down, or the power current 
followed the lightning over the insulator, the station operator 
could tell when there was a ground on the line, and, by shutting 
down at once, he was able to prevent the burning off of the 
transmission wire. Usually, when a ground appeared and the 
power was cut off, the line was found in good condition on 
again^ starting up. 

There was no apparent trouble from lightning during the 
rainy season of 1906 on the section where the grounded cable 
was in place. On several occasions grounds came on the lines 
during lightning storms, and the power was immediately cut 
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off in order to clear them. In general, these grounds could not 
be located, so it cannot be said that lightning did not go over 
the surface of the insulators on the section where the grounded 
cable was in place. The section where there was no grounded 
cable in place, but where the lightning-rods were erected, still 
gave some trouble, but the total amount was much less than in 
any preceding year. 

The part of the line found to be the hardest to protect during 
all three rainy seasons was the middle of the 75-niile section 



Fid. 4—Insulator perforated and broken by lightning bolt 


from the generating station to Irapuato; in other words the 
part of the line farthest from the location of lightning-arresters, 
this w'ould indicate that arresters for discharging the line 
located say every 25 miles, would be a valuable protection 

The experience of the last three seasons prompts the writer 
to orier the following suggestions: 

\ if U disposed upon poles or towers so 

that they wnll be in the path of bolts of lightning going to ground 
by the supporting structure. 
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2. A grounded cable, strung above the transmission wires at 
the highest point of the tower, is certainly more effective than 
lightning-rods in protecting the insulators and conductors 
from direct bolts of lightning. 

3. Lightning-arresters, for discharging the line in case very 
high voltages are present on the wires, would be of some value 
if located along the line at frequent intervals. 

4. On steel construction, an insulator should be used that has 
a high margin of safety against puncture and arcing over. 

It seems at present general practice to use insulators for high 
potentials with practically no margin of safety, and when the 
conditions are severe there is almost sure to be trouble. Aside 
from trouble with the puncturing of line insulators by direct 
bolts of lightning, which was apparently prevented by the use 
of lightning-rods on towers, nearly, if not quite all, of the trouble 
on this line has come from the breaking down of insulators by 
the current going over their sides, or through them, from tie- 
wire to pin. The writer ventures to assert that, if the insulators 
had been much better, there would have been little trouble on 
the line where the lightning-rods were in place. Moreover, as a 
grounded cable undoubtedly affords better protection than 
lightning-rods, with a suitable grounded cable strung over the 
transmission wires, and better insulators so disposed as to be 
out of the path of direct bolts of lightning, even without the 
installation of lightning-arresters along the line there would 
result a line that should be practically free from lightning 
troubles. 

Note. —While personal experience suggests that the use, on 
iron construction, of insulators with a high factor of safety will 
greatly reduce troubles from lightning, it was decided to change 
our line insulators on account of trouble from an entirely different 
cause. During some months of the year the insulators become 
covered with condensed moisture just at sunrise, due to a very 
sudden rise in temperature, from the temperature of about zero 
centigrade. This often left insulators, on the portion of the 
line where the temperature variation was most severe, covered 
with condensed moisture nearly as heavy as hoar-frost, and, 
during the few moments when this effect lasted, the power 
current was apt to arc over the surfaces of the insulators. The 
old insulators were considered by the company’s engineers as 
the best obtainable in 1902, and the insulators decided upon in 
January, 1906, were the largest commercial insulators on the 
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market. A very much better insulator was desired, but for 
want of time to develop something better it was necessary to 
adopt an insulator with a factor of safety somewhat lower than 
that intended to be used. The apparent freedom from lightning 
trouble on the part of the line equipped with larger insulators 
and grounded conductor is due perhaps as much to the use of 
better insulators as to the grounded cable. 
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Discussion on “ Transmission Line Towers and Econom¬ 
ical Spans and “ Lightning-Rods and Grounded 
Cables as a Means of Protecting Transmission Lines 
agajnst Lightning/’ at Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 26 , 
1907. 

William Hoopes: The method of treatment of this problem 
appears so excellent that one is at once interested in its practical 
application. The first conclusion reached is that the economi¬ 
cal span-length is determined, not by the original cost of the 
line, but by its annual cost. 

The annual cost is made up of three items: 

1. Interest and depreciation on the first cost. 

2. The cost of repairs and patroling. 

3. The money damage from interruptions to the service. 

If lengthening the span will reduce the number of interrup¬ 
tions and cost of repairs, then the economical span is longer than 
that which gives the lowest first cost. 

Inquiry into the operation of a large number of transmission 
lines reveals the fact that by far the larger portion of the inter¬ 
ruptions of service is due to trouble occurring at the point of 
support; this applies particularly to steel-tower lines. Re¬ 
duction of the number of supports does, therefore, reduce the 
annual cost. 

The paper shows that this particular line on SOO-ft. spans 
would cost about $300 more per mile than if on 400-ft. spans. 
Interest and depreciation on this at 10% would be $30 per year. 
Halving the number of supports would probably save much 
more than this. 

I believe the subject has not been treated in this way in 
this or any other paper, so I should like to suggest to the com¬ 
mittee that such a paper w^ould open up a very live topic. 

However, the province of Mr. Scholes’ paper is really to show 
the least first cost of the line, and the above remarks are not 
strictly germane to it. Investigation of its practical applica¬ 
tion leads to the following queries: 

1. Is the assumption of a uniform price per pound justifiable? 

2. Does the retention of the same geometrical figure permit 
the design of all the towers for the least cost ? 

3. It is fair to assume that large foundations for higher towers 
cost as much per cubic yard as small foundations for low towers. 

The cost of a tower to the purchaser is made up of the following 
items: 

1. Cost of steel and transportation, 

2. Cost of shop work. 

3. Cost of galvanizing. 

4. Cost of erection. 

5. Manufacturer’s profit. 

If the cost of the tower is directly proportional to the weight 
of the steel, then all of the items of cost must vary at the same 
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rate as the weight. The cost of the steel does vary approxi- 

cost of a tower as *30 and of 

a 70 5-ft. tower as $243, which is about proportional to the cubes 
of the heights. The other costs should therefore be as the 

cubes of the heights. -u i 

Inquiry from a concern which makes a very large number of 

towers elicited the following opinions: 

1 i\.s the number of parts is the same for large as for small 
towers, the number of shop operations will be about the same; 
but as the shop operations will be slower on the heavier work, 
the shop cost will vary about as the height of the tower 

2. The same opinion was expressed with regaid to the cost 

3. The galvavanizing cost is approximately proportimal 
to the superficial area, or to the square of the height. The 
galvanizing was said to be a very material portion of the whole 

^^When it came to a question of manufacturer’s profit the 
source of my information ran dry, but if it increases as the cube 
of the height, it would seem to afford a considerable opportunity 

to a resourceful purchasing agent. , ^ i • i 

From the foregoing it would seem that all the costs which 
go to make up the cost of the tower, other than the cost of steel, 
vary at a less rate than the cost of the steel,^ and that a smaller 
price per pound should be used in determining the cost of the 
large towers than is used for the small towers. 

It would add to the value of Mr. Scholes paper if he would 
answer my three questions, and I should like to ask further 
if it is actually possible to furnish a 34.5-ft. tower galvanized, 
for $30^ or a 32-ft. tower for $21? the prices given m the paper. 

P. H. Thomas: Mr. Rowe has given us valuable data on the 
effectiveness of the overhead ground-wire for protecting high 
transmission lines. The only thing that remains is to draw 
correct inferences from the data, and that is very difficult to do. 
There are some salient points, however, which seem to in¬ 
dicate the real lesson of the paper. 

In the first place, in judging of the performance of a new 
line, the necessary elimination of weak insulators which 
occurs during the early operation must be taken into account. 
Mr. Rowe says that by the use of a series transformer in the 
ground connection he has discovered a way to get the current 
off the line quickly enough not to break the insulators, so that 
the power could be thrown directly back again. This is an 
important point to consider, for if that is the way the improved 
operation was brought about it is no credit to the overhead 
grounded conductor. 

Mr. Rowe says further: 

On several occasions grounds canae on the lines during lightning storms 
and the power was immediately cut off in order to clear them, in 
general, these grounds could not be located, so it cannot be said that 
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lightning did not go over the surface of the insulators on the section 
where the grounded cable was in place. 

This apparently indicates that, only improvement resulted from 
the grounded wire. 

Furthermore, in addition to the installation of the grounded 
cable, there was a change in the size of the insulators, largely on 
that part of the line protected by the overhead cable. This, 
in itself, is the very best sort of lightning protection. As Mr. 
Rowe himself intimates that the original insulators were really 
too small for their work, it will not be safe to infer too much 
from the increased satisfaction in the operation after the intro¬ 
duction of the grounded overhead conductors. On the other 
hand, it is probably certain that the overhead grounded conduc¬ 
tor does relieve the line insulation a great deal; especially 
in the way of reducing the severity of the heaviest strains. 

Is it not true that too great a risk is being taken in using steel 
poles, steel cross-arms and pins, relying wholly on the insulator? 
It is relatively easy for a charge to pass over the insulator’s 
surface to ground at the pin, and it is usually destructive when 
it does come, starting an arc to ground which breaks the in¬ 
sulator and tends to shut down the plant. Is there not some 
way to preserve the advantage of the old wooden pin and cross- 
arm, which prevented many discharges to ground from be¬ 
coming short-circuits? 

W. S. Lee: As Mr. Hoopes has suggested, we should not 
try to get too economical a tower or too economical a span. In 
some cases these transmission lines are carried over a rolling 
country; in other cases over a flat country with no fall for a 
water power, so we have to span from hill to hill, and from point 
to point, and the practical erection of the line means irregular 
spans. We have found that in our service. Now, while one 
may figure on a fixed-span tower, the chances are that the spans 
will be regulated by the topographical conditions. The usual 
practice is to make a profile of the country. If there is to be 
a tower for a 400-ft. span, and the next span has to be extended 
to 550 feet or 650 feet, we would need towers of different strength. 
It would be best to keep the tower standard on the line, in case 
of repairs, or shipments of parts; and for that reason I would 
suggest getting stronger towers which could be used for either 
long or short spans. 

Referring to Mr. Rowe’s paper: In 1897 I was with the 
Anderson Water Light &’Power Co., Anderson, S. C., and we 
built an 11,000-volt line for a distance of 10 miles. While 
the poles were being constructed, and before there was a wire 
strung on them, two poles at different points were shattered 
entirely by lightning. The plant was built and has been in op¬ 
eration since that time; it has two lines of barbed wire overhead. 
Though there has been some trouble -with lightning, they have 
not had a direct stroke of lightning on that line since that 
time. The Catawba Power Company, of Charlotte, N. C., has a 
transmission system of 18 miles. When the line was built in 
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1904 one pole was struck by lightning, but there was no wi:^ on 
it. There is one grounded wire overhead, and no pole has been 
damaged by lightning since that time, nor has there been a 

direct bolt of lightning. oa u i 

We built in 1905 at this same station, a line 20 miles long. 
It had 11,000-volt service, built with 40,000-volt insulators. 
This was a three-phase, single-circuit line, and in order to arrange 
for equilateral triangle construction one wire was placed on top 
of the pole. We endeavored to locate a grounded wire above 
the apex wire, by extending supports up to this point, and curv¬ 
ing them so as to keep away from the apex wire. ^ This arrange¬ 
ment did not worx-. We found that irregularities in the country 
resulted in a tendency to pull up or down, in some cases to bring 
the grounded wire close to the apex power-wire. For this reason 
the grounded wire w^as left off this circuit. Since 1904, there 
have been two direct strokes of lightning on this particular cir¬ 
cuit; neither stroke interrupted the service, but both darnaged 
poles by splitting them. All the lines are now being equipped 
with the overhead grounded wire. 

F. B. H. Paine: Mr. Thomas suggested a question which is 
frequently asked, in view’' of our extended use of steel poles and 
tow^ers; whether we are not putting too much trust in the in¬ 
sulator, and would we not do better with the added insulation of 
pole, cross-arm, and pin? For a good while I was in doubt about 
it, but after an experience of tW'O years I think that Mr. Mershon’s 
judgment has been amply sustained. I have recently visited 
many transmission plants, and in every instance I found that 
the annual destruction of poles and cross-arms, that is, the entire 
destruction of the supporting structure, exceeded our loss of in¬ 
sulators per mile. We can replace the insulators much quicker 
and cheaper than w^e can the entire supporting structure, whether 
it be of w^ood, steel, or what-not. We have something like 200 
miles of 60,000-volt transmission lines on wooden structures 
using the same insulators cemented on steel pins, the steel pins 
being carefully grounded. We have had some terrific lightning 
disturbances in that section, and, although many insulators 
have been lost, in no instance has any injury come to the wooden 
structure on account of the pins being grounded, and to all 
intents the same condition existed as on the steel tower or steel 
pole. I think we have answered the question as to the desira¬ 
bility of wood as an insulator for high-voltage lines very effect¬ 
ively: use metal pins, ground them, and save the pole and cross- 
arm. 

C. Wc Ricker: The experience of a railway transmission line 
in western Ohio may be of interest. 

This consists of about 100 miles of three-phase, 3300-volt 
line built in 1901 on wooden poles with wooden cross-arms and 
porcelain insulators designed for use at that voltage by one of 
the largest American makers. Each cross-arm had two steel 
braces applied in the usual way, and the insulators are set 
on steel bolt pins about 9 in. long. The line runs through a 
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country in which lightning storms are frequent but not excep¬ 
tionally severe. Interruptions of service have occurred during 
thunder storms, and usually two insulators on the opposite ends 
of the same arm would be found punctured from the tie-wire to 
the pin. The interruptions became so frequent that it was 
necessary to make some change, which had to be done without 
disturbing the working of the line; this left about two hours 
each night available for work, and the owners of the line were 
not prepared to incur any heavy expenses. Accordingly, half 
the cross-arm braces were removed, leaving on each pole a 
brace from the pole to one end of the cross-arm only, and 
wooden pins about 15-in. long were substituted for the steel pins, 
using the same insulators. 

After this change the interruptions of service due to light¬ 
ning were diminished from an average of two or more a month 
to about the same number during the season following the 
change. Several cross-arms were burned off, bu'f' caused no 
suspension of service at that time. 

Geo. T. Fielding, Jr.: Incidental to the main subject of Mr. 
Scholes’ paper, I would like to arouse some discussion on one 
of his assumptions: namely, that of allowing for one-half inch 
of sleet upon the conductor. As a m.atter of common interest, 
it would be profitable to learn if any one here has ever seen sleet 
upon a transmission line that was carrying powder or even charg¬ 
ing current, and also if there was any wind at the time.this 
occurred. This is an old question perhaps, but we have had 
experience enough now to cease basing calculations upon ad¬ 
vance assumptions that were made for the first lines erected. 
The greatest mechanical stresses on transmission lines are due 
to high winds, and a small increase in the diameter of the con¬ 
ductor, as occasioned by a coating of sleet, results in a consider¬ 
able increase in the imposed stress. The assumptions made, 
as regards sleet, therefore very materially influence the allow¬ 
able sags and tow’^er-heights, and while it is legitimate to favor 
conservatism, it is questionable if we are not inclined to be 
over-liberal. 

I notice that Mr. Rowe uses a stranded steel cable for the 
ground-wdre. This has been the practice on a number of lines. 
On account of its short life and tendency to stretch and sag, 
one of the larger telegraph companies has recently ceased using 
stranded cable for guy- and messenger-wdre service. The old 
solid No. 3 steel galvanized wdre is now being substituted in its 
place. It seems quite reasonable that the cable should tend to 
retain moisture, by virture of its strands, and hemp center if 
it has any. This moisture is not helpful in preserving the metal 
against rust. 

Mr. Rowe seems to have had considerable trouble with punc¬ 
turing of the insulators. This experience has been repeated 
on many other transmissions. On steel-tower lines where 
disturbances cause local and suddenly excessive potentials or 
frequency, the insulators are often observed to puncture before 
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they will arc over, due probably to the element of time which is 

necessary for the potential to distribute itself. i;+t1p 

Increasing the thickness of porcelain does but very little 
toward increasing its resistance to puncture. 
if the use of larger insulators is not the solution of the problem, 
that is, it is not enough simply to install insulators of lar„ 
dimensions, insuring merely a greater arc-over capaci y. 
is essential to separate the live conductor and the ground the 
pin, bv a greater distance than has heretofore been specifie 
t^o obtain reliable insulation: this has been accomplished by the 
suspension method, described in the paper by Mr_. Hewlett. 
We^shall be compelled to direct our efforts with this pnnciple 
in view before we can successfully operate at, or above, 100,0 

N. T. Neall: One point in Mr. Rowe’s paper is, in my judg¬ 
ment misleading; that is, the use of a circuit-breaker attach¬ 
ment in the neutral of the transformers. In any three-phase 

transmission line with grounded neutral, the puncture of even 

a single insulator is more than likely to result in the fusing apa. 
of the conductors, so that in this particular instance any dis¬ 
turbance of this character would undoubtedly senously impair 
the continuity of service. I have seen this fusing take place in 
suprisingly quick time and realize perfectly what it means on 
service. Now the conclusion to be drawn from Mr.^ Rowe s 
paper is that the additional line protective apparatu^ irrespec¬ 
tive of the automatic cut-out, has been the chief benefactor 
in this case, but this seems to me a very doubtful conclusion. 
In other words, the important result is that a combmaUon of 
these things—overhead ground protection, larger insulators, 
and automatic cut-outs, has produced the desired improvement 

Ralph D. Mershon: The assumptions as to sleet, wind, and 
vaiious other things which should be taken care of in the design 
of a transmission line are questions on which engineers will 
differ almost as much as on the subject of the use or non-use 
of choke coils. It seems to me that the general solution pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Scholes is a very admirable and satisfactory one. 
There are some points in it to.which exception might be taken, 
but if all the refinements are gone into, such general solution 
would become so complicated that its value would be question¬ 
able. The value of this general solution is that by sorting 
general assumptions, one can arrive at a preliminary idea as to 
what is going to be the best plan, considered from the stand¬ 
point of those assumptions, and that this preliminary idea 
will serve as a guide in adapting the construction to meet other 
considerations, such as inequalities of the country, the de¬ 
sirability of having fewer points of support, etc. 

I shall be interested to hear from Mr. Scholes as to the 
cost in proportion to weight. 

Mr. Rowe's experience with grounded wires does not en¬ 
lighten me much. It does not seem to me that he has offered 
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any definite evidence that the grounded wires do a great amount 
of good. In the plant of the Niagara, Lockport and Ontario 
Power Company, we are trying to avoid the use of the grounded 
wire on account of the expense of putting it up. We are install¬ 
ing on the top cable—there are only three cables, carried on the 
tower in the form of an equilateral triangle—what amounts to 
a horn lightning-arrester, a grounded horn reaching far enough 
above the tower to serve also as a lightning-rod. During the 
last few days we have had worse storms than we had last year, 
and the results, so far as we have been able to analyze them, 
seem to show .that these line structure lightning-arresters, as 
we call them, have been of great value. Their value could be 
greatly augmented by increasing their number. They are now 
spaced at approximately 2200 ft., and are set for a discharge gap 
of 6 in. This discharge gap will be reduced to 4.5 in. or, perhaps, 
even to 4 in. 

Some of our experiences seem to show that lightning does 
not travel along the line. During one of the storm.s the last 
two or three days, we have had three insulators punctured be¬ 
tween two of the line structure lightning-arresters. The light¬ 
ning chose to puncture an insulator rather than travel 550 ft. 
to go over the 6-in. gap. Possibly, when we reduce the size of 
the gap, we can cause the lightning to travel. 

I am not much of a believer in the idea of being able to fore¬ 
tell what is going to happen in the matter of lightning, whether 
the prediction involves the nature and contour of the country 
or the apparatus concerned. We now have, I believe, about 400 
miles of main line; 80 miles of this is in rough countr}^ the rest 
of it is over country that is practically flat. In the flat country 
the lightning is at times perfectly fiendish, so that, if there is 
any connection between lightning and mountains, there is 
nothing on our transmission line to indicate that such is the case. 

We do not transpose our lines. We had some transpositions, 
but found they could be taken out, and have taken out almost 
all of them. We intend to confine the line structure lightning- 
arresters to the top wire, in order that when it operates our 
service will not be interrupted; since, if there are line structure 
lightning-arresters on two or more of the cables, and two of them 
operate simultaneously, a short-circuit will result. Whereas, if 
the lightning-arresters are confined to one of the cables, and 
we have a resistance in the neutral of the generating station, 
the arc will clear itself without necessarily interrupting the ser¬ 
vice. If we transpose and endeavor to follow out this idea, the 
line structure lightning-arresters would have to be, in some 
instances, on the top cable and in some instances on one or the 
other of the cross-arm cables. It may be that, before we get 
through, we shall put line structure lightning-arresters on more 
than one cable; but, judging from the performance of the line, 
structure lightning-arresters with a 6-in. gap and spaced 2200 ft. 
apart, as is the case at present, this will not be necessary. In 
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the last three severe storms, one of which was worse than an}-- 
thing we ever had before, the present installation of line struc¬ 
ture lightning-arresters has done much good. 

The sub-station lightning-arrester equipment is the one which 
Mr. Stott has designated as the “totem-pole” equipment. There 
are nine horn lightning-arresters to each three-phase circuit, three 
to each conductor of the three-phase circuit. One of the three 
is set for a large gap and high resistance, the next for a higher 
gap and lower resistance, and the next for a still higher gap and 
that has a fuse. So far these arresters have afforded full pro¬ 
tection. They have discharged frequently. There are no 
choke-coils. 

N. J. Neall: In your line arresters do you get a continued 
arc because of the resistance in the neutral, or is it the cus¬ 
tomary charging arc which you get if you ground one leg of the 
railway system? 

Ralph D. Mershon: • We have the neutral grounded through a 
resistance, and think the line arresters will behave in a good deal 
the same way as the intermediate arrester used at a sub-station 
having an intermediate gap, and which has 1000 ohms in series 
with it. 

D. R. Scholes; It must be borne in mind, in considering this 
problem, that it is impossible to choose a single set of assump¬ 
tions which will be satisfactory for all lines. Varying climate, 
contour of country, and other varying conditions of this nature 
make it impossible. The making of such assumptions in the 
paper is incidental to the main object of the paper. 

It is to be observed that the method pursued in the paper is 
first to derive an equation expressing the relation between the 
w'eight of a tower of given design and its height and strength. 
This expression is almost wholly accurate. An exainple illus¬ 
trating its application to a practical case is then given. In 
the example certain assumptions are made use of. It is ex¬ 
pected that such assumptions will, in each case, be made to 
suit the particular conditions that are being dealt with. 

Most of the discussion, however, has had reference to these 
assumptions, and while it is not important that their accuracy 
be proved, the following may be said in support of them: It is 
assumed that the towers may be had at a given price per pound. 
This may not always be the case, but, within the raiige of ordi¬ 
nary practice, manufacturers are to be found who will contract 
for such structures at a given price per pound, before the size 
or strength of the towers has been definitely fixed. 

It is assumed that the cost of a foundation will vary directly 
as its volume. The foundation cost will, of course, largely de¬ 
pend on the local conditions. Inasmuch, how'ever, as the 
economical span will almost always be between 400 and 800 ft., 
and since the size of the foundation required will not change 
greatly between these limits, such an assum tion seems ad¬ 
missible in the present instance. 
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fin?that f ^ transmission lines is apt to 

nnd that the vanety of assumptions regarding wind, sleet 
fa_tor-of-safety, etc., with which he has to dea! is almost 

fn^Sn?act^ Sh®"' engineers with whom he comes 

n-H,rA ^ engineer seems to have a different set of 

ccural conditions to meet. The severity of his assumptions 
seems to depend, generally, on how much money his cornpany 

to T is manifestly impossible 

to ^i\e mathematical expression, in advance, to factors which 

hands of the engineer in charge of line construction a formula 
which will show the effect on the tower-cost of any change in 
assumption he may contemplate, and which will make possible 
a simple solution for the economical span on the basis of his 
own assumptions.. 

letter): Mr. Scholes finds a shorter span 
moro economical than is generally supposed to be the cLe. 
It would be of interest had he drawn two curves showing the 
cost of tower structures, one using his assumptions of sleet or 
snow on the cable at time of maximum wind velocity the other 
with no sleet or snow. In a large section of the country sleS 
and snow need not be taken into account in the calculation'- 
_^rley Osgood (by letter): Will Mr. Rowe please say whether 
with complete overhead grounded wire and lightning-rod in¬ 
stallation, the use of time-limit relays on the outgoing trans- 

Srp?efemed?'" ^^^^her instantaneous relays 

believed that a lightning-arrester installation about 75 
tniles frorn the power-station would help the system to a con¬ 
siderable degree, especially if the proper type of elertrolvtic 
arrester is used, which has been proved to very efficTennn 
cutting off the crests of surge-waves. 

Would Mr. Rowe recommend the use of an overhead grounded 
Wire on a wooden pole line, to be grounded at every pole by a 
suitable ground wire running down the pole? 
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A NEW TYPE OP INSULATOR FOR HIGH-TENSION 

transmission lines 


BY E. M. HEWLETT 

Link Insulators. Suspension and Strain Types 

The transmission of large amounts of power over long distances 
has reached such proportions that the voltage nefes a" to 

ZZ: Z ToZ, Of line 
.ni insulator has been 

if nof the greater demands until it has approached 

If not already passed, the limits of good constructL. Mr 
Buck has given this matter a great deal of study in his high- 
potential ransmission work, and. being dissatisfied with tl^e 
echanical features of a pm insulator, has devised a method of 

irTuktorr'S ” and “ strain” 

insulators. The suspension insulators support the line from 

of slspenS^ vert cally beneath the cross-arm (or other point 
01 suspension). The strain insulators are used at turns and at 
intervals o , say, every mile, to support and “ anchor^the line 
a so as pull-off insulators on curves and to dead-end lines. 

dectriLr ests and ^ mechanical and 

eiectncal tests and describe a porcelain insulator which the 

^nter has designed to carry out this method of supporting 

high-potential transmission lines. ■ ^ ^ 

Each insulator unit is a flanged, or a petticoated. disc with an en- 
rpd central portion having two interlinked semicircular holes 
It IS called a ‘ insulator ” because it is used to nsSlte he 

i^^'^I^tor are so ar 

ranged that the tie-wires which pass through them exert a com¬ 
pression strain on the porcelain (Fig. 4), Should the insulator 
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break, the tie-wire loops would still be intermeshed (Fig. 5), and 
as the discs are used in series, with a factor of safety, the remaining 
discs prevent a ground being formed until the break can be 
repaired. The link insulator for suspension (shown in Fig. 1) 
is a petticoated disc, while the strain insulator (Fig. 2) is a 
disc with a grooved flange. The mechanical and electrical 
features of the two forms of insulators are essentially the same. 
The petticoats and flanges are so arranged that one side of the 
insulator is always protected from rain. 

A diameter of 10 in. for both types of insulators has been 
found by experiment to be most convenient, and such insulators 
are suitable for a working voltage of 25,000 volts per disc. For 
higher potentials the disc sare placed in series; for instance, 
four 10-in. discs are suitable for a 100,000 volt line. As the 





separate discs arc when wet at approximately 65,000 volts, 
the rated voltage of 25,000 volt is within safe limits. The 10-in. 
discs were tested for strength and supported a load of three tons. 

The insulators described above being made of one piece of 
porcelain, no cemented fittings or sections are necessary. They 
are not affected by extreme heat or cold, having stood the test 
of a severe winter. Tests prove that an insulator with sheltered 
surfaces stand, a much higher rain test than a much larger in¬ 
sulator which has no dry surface, as for example, a flat disc 
without the flange or petticoat. 

Fig. 3 shows a possible method of line support using ten 
towers per mile, in which the line is anchored at the end of each 
mile and at curves, and suspended at intermediate towers. 
From the cut it will be noted that the conductor is looped around 
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the strain links at the anchorage towers. The use of this type 
of insulator does away with torsional strain on the cross-arms, 
giving it a decided advantage over the pin insulator. It is 
obvious that the link insulator is adaptable to a great variety of 
conditions. 

Fittings have been designed for use with these insulators to fit 
the conditions thus far presented, but each case should be con¬ 
sidered as it comes up, and such fittings designed as are necessary. 
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SOME NEW METHODS IN HIGH-TENSION LINE 
CONSTRUCTION 


BY H. W. BUCK 


The great economies in the cost of generating power which 
have been obtained in the large steam turbine stations and 
hydroelectric plants, are leading to the general abandonment 
of small generating stations and the increase in transmission 
distances in order to distribute power over a large territory. 
In other words, 100,000 h.p. can be generated in one station 
and transmitted 100 miles cheaper than it can be generated and 
distributed from ten 10,000-h.p. stations each near the center of 
its load. On account of this tendency toward the concentration 
of generating units, the overhead transmission line has assumed 
a position of great importance in electrical installations, and the 
same permanency and reliability is demanded of it as of the 
generating station itself. The wooden pole line of the past has 
been practically abandoned and steel construction has been 
substituted. 

The long distances covered by many of the modem lines, 
the large amounts of power to be transmitted, and the very 
high price of copper and aluminum—all have combined to force up 
the transmission voltage to the highest practicable limit. In 
consequence, the demand for high-voltage overhead line insulators 
has outgrown the present standard practice, and some new sys¬ 
tems will have to be introduced to meet the new conditions. 

The method of line construction here described has been de¬ 
veloped by the writer and Mr. E. M. Hewlett and is believed to 
offer a means of operating lines safely at higher potentials than 
is practicable with insulators of the pin and petticoat type. 

Fig. 1 illustrates in a diagrammatic way the arrangements for 
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one circuit. The tower sii]>i)()rts shown liere are those wliieli 
were used merely for experiineiital work and iieed not be eon- 
sidered as a commercial design. Each span is (lead-iiuled at 
each support as shown, through a series oi insulating units wliii li 
in this case are plain disc's conneeted togetlier with steel links. 
The various spans are tlien elec'trieally conneeted l)y jumpers 
hung below the insulators. The insulators arediun'lly attaclied 
to the cross-arms, eliminating all pins, llie number o{ discs 

linked together in series depends upon t!u,‘ line volbiiug tlie 
discs themselves being identic’al for all xollages. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a design for a HKkOI'b \ (4t I wtoein nil line 
which is soon to be con strut'ted for t ran sn lilting oO.OOP h.|>. 
165 miles. The spans in this ease will ran-H* frem odd tn 10(H) 
ft. in length. Here the line is sus]*endiMl Indew the iTciss ai'm 
on most of the towers, dlie line's will be dead t*iMU‘d with 
jumper conncetitui, as shown, onl\‘ at angh/s and < »n tiingt*nts at 
about every lifth tower, d'lris dead-iuniing will be te»r the 
purpose of stopi>ing any creeping ol eonduiloi's on tlu' lim* as 
a w'hole, to cheek the transmission of It.ngilndinal wavt'S along 
the conductors due,It) wirnl, and on i‘tirvc*s to take thi‘ side 
stress of the eomluetor due to ehange in diri'ction. In this 
installation the lines w'ill not he triangulated, lait at suitable 
intervals along tlie lines tlie eonduetors w ill bt' t’’aiiS|Hi,si*d so 
as to balanc'e up elTeets of mutual stalii* and magnetic imlm* 
tion. S|)ecial eross-arms will lie* inslaJled at t.rausperation 
to\vers. 

Fig. 3 illustrates anotluu' design (nr a t w‘o i/irmiit line which 
is to be built for SO,()()() volt The r.pans in this. « as.e 

will range from 300 to -100 ft. and tin* c'laiduciorr. vdH ha^c an 
approximately triangular relation. Ilie ciuidm tnrs vdH be s.u:;- 
sponded by a series of iiisnlatcu's frcairlhtM rMj.s arms, as in h'ig,. 2 
wdtli oec'asional rigiti attaclvment, fen* the reasons. ab<*\c, 

ig. 4 show's a inetho<l of asstntildy of the ins.ulaf«»rs. lor sns. 
pensionoun<ler a erossairm. Mg. 5 illusiralass a nietliod tif as* 
sembly where spans are dearh-ended at., thi' c'r'oss-'j.irin with 
jumper conneetion. 

Tlu^ advantages of this erinstaaictJcnp W'Trii'!i nii|dit l»e tm'miHl 
“series unit insulation,,’* e^ver tin* pin and fK'l! icna.t^ typn* may 
be sumniari/.ed as fbllow's: 

a With the stanclanl typtsof pin insidator mav used the dith* ul ■ 
tics of e<.)nstruetion increase very rapntlly at tin* Itigher \'oHagr:s 
The cost of insulator for a given .margin itf safet}”' incrcas.rr. lor 
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p. the arrangements shown where the insulating units are 
j^ed on either side of the cross-arm, taking the full tension 
j, line with jumper connection between spans, the '.nsulation 
increased indefinitely by adding discs in series without 
^sing the space occupied on the tower. 

Inhere each span is dead-ended, as in (c), all faces of the 
^'ting units are exposed to the cleansing action of the rain. 



Fig. 4 


i-i: dirt cannot accumulate thereon. This arrangement 
revents the dripping water from forming electrical com- 
^tion between units as occurs from one petticoat to an- 
Ln the pin type of insulator. 

standard insulating unit can be adopted for all vol- 
'fche only variation being in the number linked in series, 
simplifies the manufacturing problem, 
any insulating unit becomes damaged or completely 
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Shattered, the insulation of the remainder is not alt,vted. The 
damaged unit can be replaced without the necessity ul renew- 
ing the whole. 

g If a tower is directly struck by lightning tlu‘ cross-arms 
will be likely to take the discharge, since lliey are above the 
lines, whereas in the pin tyi-ie of insulator the luu- is usually 
the highest point. 

h In long-span installations where' the conductor at each 
end of the span is tied fast to an insulator mounted on a pin, 
experience has shown that c'rystaliir.alion is apt to take place 
in the conductor at the tie. due to its rigidity at that point 
and the vibrations in the span. Tins tre>iuentlv results in 
breakage of the conductor. The liexihle counci'tlon^ between 
conductor and cross-arm afforded by the si-ries o| insulators 
should reduce this tendency to erystallizatlou, and r.hould there¬ 
fore permit spans of any length to be used without furtlier 
precautions against this aidion. 



Fears may be expressed that: with the condu. tor suspeiideil 
under the cross-arm serious swinging tii and fro might take iilace. 
From numerous observations it is be!ievt*d that no r.in h mving 
ing will occur. Long ai;ri:d spans under wind pr.r.sure lake a 
permanent and steady dellection throng,houi the ai-aii pm 
portional to the avenige wind velocity along the span, and no 
indications have been observed of lon.g ;,p:uis rcspondiiig to 
so-ealled gu.sts. The towers shown in tlii’. paper are deri.gned 
so that the eonduetor ran safely In- delleeied by the wind about 
60° on either side of tJu* neutral position. 

Insulators of a great many forms have been built and tei.ted, 
but the one which gives the liesi results elei I ri' ally and met h.tni 
rally is the link type tlevelopeil by Mr, Hewlett ainl hav 
ing the grooved or fi.sh-tail periplu'ry. I'tinr of tliei;e in r.eries 

are sufficient for lOU.OOO-vtill ttperatit.ii with a liberal la. lor t,l 

safety. 

A very important clement in this constre.ciit *11 is of course 
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the methods of fastening the insulating units together and 
attaching them to the line and cross-arms. This can be accom¬ 
plished in many ways and several methods have already been 
worked out, but these details are beyond the scope of this paper. 
Further experience in practical line construction and opera¬ 
tion under this system will demonstrate the best methods of 
installation and attachment. 
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Discussion on “A Nkw Type oi' I:\>ui,AinK {‘nR llKrii ihx 
SION Transmission Links,’ anu S<iMh Ni-.u Miciiuids 
IN High-tension Link CoNsiKUt iit*N , A t NiAi»AkA 
Falls, N. Y., June 20, 1007. 

L B. Whitehead: Ha\c any tests hrm inaOr in cli tRniiini* 
the potcnlial over tliesc insulators wlaii pLiMsl in seiics^ is 
the actual distribution 25,000 volts per unit ^ 

Ralph D. Mershon: The npaa* I consider Mr. Ilewlelt s ty{)e 
of insulator the more att.ractive it is Irorn rnanx* .liileirnt stand^ 
points, but 1 should like to know it Air, Hewlet t has const rueted 
any spans, using tlicse insulatoj.s, with the idcit of linding out 
just what sort of mechanical oscillations or wavi’S. oi swinejng 
can be obtained. It seems to rnt^ tliai i lane is a possilile chan< c 
of these syians swinging so as to aie to the to\vt*i I hen* dors 
not seem to be any eluuue to use a diseharge gup* m i oniun lion 
with a line. Any\arc close to tla* insulatoi lias a gooti chaia-e m 
destroy the whole insulator wlan'eas it tlieri* were a disrharps* 
gap, the arc would rise awav irorn tin* insniator and o «-onld be 
saved. It would be extimnelv iliaienlt to insial! a Inv using 
such insulators and more di lieult li) rejtair il. 

Ralph W. Pope: Tliis a|>|H‘ars to be oin* o| the t asi*s wheic? 
there is a decided improvement ia iusnlalor:-;. ^ wii li some 
objections due to manuftietunng, wlu h !!ia\^ Im* i'liniinahal as we 
go along. It is likely tliat in the coarse ot tinaa with gj’ealer 
experience with the insulatm*. tiiesi* th ts 1 nia\ be ovin’i'oiiKs 
Is it not the case with mtist im]»ro\'cmcnis, that ni |ira.ctice 
the shortcomings are eventually overcome r' 

Ralph D. Mershon: For abcMit three veas ■ js'c t we have been 
conducting some high-voltage ineasiumucufs in Xiai’ara Idalhg 
urider all the various eonditienis wa* could thiid% ta that would 
approach actual practice. Ah* 1o<»k a lot ot aom.d loss measure' 
nients on insulators of dilTerent si*a*s. drv and wot., 1 tbonght 
that if we assumed a certain tliiekuess ot tiie fihm; on the petti 
coats of the insulators, and caleulat<‘d mi that asMUuptiou tin* 
.esistance from the neck of the insularot tti tlu* pin. perhaps 
we could get some relationship bet ween tlu* hiss o\s*r insulators 
of various si?;es. It would not wr*rk out. Sf>me ot the !.mal!<‘r 
insulators had less loss than tire big insulators. I tliink that 
the petticoats become idiargecl and aet as a tamdenser pJatt* 
with leference to the pin. and the closer flu*v are to the ]»in 
the more effectively the e(>rnlenser aris to ineris*e.e the !ff!:s and 
make them flash over. We, measureti tlie lo\!. trom tin* neek ot 
an insulator to the pin. with a wooden pin and a metal pin. 
The wooden pin, if dry givt*H line insula!iou, :tnd at lirst 
thought one would think tln‘ h»ss would In* hover with tin* 
wooden pin tlian with the iron pin, Imt it wa*'. a gO'at tii*al highma 
This surprised me, I tlmught it over ;tmi tmallv leaelied a. 
probable solution, and this solution has lieeu i'onbrme.i 1 >v ant >t her 
experiment. The way I explaineil tin* higher loss ir. tliis: the insu** 
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lator is taking a certain charging current; the pin has a straight 
ohmic resistance; and the voltage taken by it is in quadrature 
with the voltage of the supply current. You might increase 
the DR considerably, without decreasing the current going 
over the pin. We got a wooden curtain pole, and stuck 
the insulator on that, and took different lengths of pin. After 
the first trial it was found that the loss continually fell off as 
the length of the pin increased. 

F. B. H. Paine: There are some features of transmission 
engineering vrhich are not altogether electrical. The people 
along the line are likely to insist on having a method of supporting 
the cables which will prevent them from falling to the earth, 
or so close to the earth as to become a menace to travelers on 
the highway because of the loss of one or more points of support.. 
If the cable is supported from above, it will necessitate some 
means to catch the cable in case an insulator fails and the cable 
is lowered. Is this provided for in this design ? 

Chas. P. Steinmetz: In multigap lightning-arresters very 
great inequalities exist in the potential distribution only 
when very many spark gaps are connected in series across a 
high-potential circuit. With four or five or even ten spark 
gaps in series, the distribution of potential under lightning- 
arrester conditions is still practically uniform. ^ There is to be 
considered, regarding this distribution of potential, between the 
successive insulator discs the fact that it is a function of the 
voltage and that when voltage is raised to a point approaching 
the breakdown strength of one element, then the distribution 
of the potential changes and becomes more uniform. So it 
may well be, if there are, say, four elements in series, you get 
across the first element 50 per cent, instead of 25 per cent, of the 
total voltage at normal impressed voltage. If now you increase 
the potential, as soon as it approaches the breakdown strength of 
the first element, brush discharges occur over the surface etc., 
and to increase the effective capacity of this condenser, and then 
the potential distribution becomes more uniform and may be 
nearly uniform, when you reach the united breakdown strength 
of the whole s""stem, at least where the number of sections is not 
very large. 
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THE TRANSMISSION PLANT OF THE NIAGARA, LOCK- 
PORT AND ONTARIO POWER COMPANY 


BY RALPH D, MERSHON 


On the seventh day of July, 1906, there was put into opera¬ 
tion the first of the transmission lines of the Niagara, Lockport 
and Ontario Power Company. This event marks the inaugura¬ 
tion of one of the first undertakings in the matter of distrib¬ 
uting Niagara power over a large section of country, and the 
beginning of an enterprise which is one of the most important, 
and in some respects the most important, of its kind anywhere 
in the world. 

The plans, realized at present and contemplated for the im¬ 
mediate future, in the plant of the Niagara, Lockport and On¬ 
tario Power Company, involve a maximum transmission dis¬ 
tance of 160 miles. This distance puts the plant amongst the 
longest transmissions of the world. As regards capacity, the 
plant of the Niagara, Lockport and Ontario Power Company 
is now one of the most important in existence, and, in the near 
future, its capacity will be far in excess of any other transmission 
system in the world. In addition to these points of importance, 
there are a number of engineering features somewhat out of 
the usual line of transmission practice which make the installa¬ 
tion of interest from an engineering standpoint. Inasmuch as 
the description, of such a plant is usually more satisfactorily 
accomplished through pictures than otherwise, they will be 
mainly resorted to herein, with the aid of only such brief text 
as may be necessary to cover points which cannot be well 
shown in illustrations. 

The prospective system of the Niagara, Lockport and Ontario 
Power Company is a comprehensive one for the delivery of power 
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in the United States within an economic transmission radius 
of Niagara Falls, and'especially for its delivery in the northern 
and "western portions of the state of New York. The company 
expects within the next two years to be transmitting 60,000 
horse power, and its present right-of-way purchases are with 
reference to an ultimate transmission of 180,000 horse power. 
The plans of the company as at present laid out contemplate 
the transmission of this power by means of main lines and branch 
lines therefrom; the contracts for power being, wherever pos¬ 
sible, made for delivery of the power at the main-line voltage 
of 60,000, less line drop. Where, however, the business of a 
given territory will justif}^- it, the company will install step-down 
transformer stations for the delivery of power at a lower voltage. 
Each of the main transmission circuits will be capable of re¬ 
ceiving and transmitting 30,000 horse power at 60,000 volts, 
and it is intended always to provide a sufficient number of spare 
main transmission lines to insure continuity of service on the 
main line. Spare lines will be provided in the case of branch 
lines only when the latter are of considerable importance. 

The Niagara, Lockport and Ontario Power Company is only 
a transmission company; that is, it buys the power to be 
transmitted and has, therefore, no generating plant of its own. 
The power for the transmission is generated in the hydraulic 
po'wer station of the Ontario Power Company, situated on the 
Canadian side of Niagara Falls. The water for this station is 
taken from the Niagara River, some distance above the falls, 
whence it is brought to a point at the top of the cliff, a short 
distance below the falls, through underground steel conduits, 
and from this point delivered through underground penstocks 
to the power station located at the bottom of the cliff, near the 
foot of the falls. 

The power house contains the generating units with their 
exciters and switchboard apparatus. The generators have a 
capacity of 7,500 kw. each, and deliver three-phase 25-cycle 
current at 12,000 volts. From the power station the current 
is taken at 12,000 volts to the transforming and switcning 
station of the Ontario Power Company located on the bluff 
above the falls. It is stepped up from 12,000 volts to 62,500 
volts, and at this latter voltage delivered to the transmission 
lines. The transmission lines of the Ontario Power Company 
extend from its transforming station to a point some six 
miles farther down the Niagara River, at which point the 
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lines connect to circuits spanning the Niagara River. The 
Niagara, Lockport and Ontario Power Company takes delivery 
of the electric powder at the international boundary line in the 
middle of the Niagara River. 

At the present time, the Niagara, Lockport and Ontario Power 
Company has in its possession a private right-of-way 300 
feet wide from the Niagara River to the town of Lockport, 



about 16 miles east; from Lockport east to Mortimer (six iniles 
south of Rochester), a private right-of-way 200 feet wide, a 
distance of about 57 miles; from Mortimer to Fairport a 100-foot 
private right-of-way a distance of 10 miles; and from Fairport 
to Syracuse a private right-of-way 75 feet wide, a distance of n 
miles. From Lockport south, in the direction of Buffalo, the 
company has a private right-of-way 100 feet wide. In ad- 
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dition to this, the company has the right to install transmission 
lines on the right-of-way of the West Shore Railroad and has 
acquired the necessary private right-of-way to get from its 
main private right-of-way to that of the railroad company. 

The installation which the company has now in operation is 
for receiving 30,000 horse power and delivering this amount, less 
the line loss. The main transmission consists of two lines in 


Fig. 4—Niagara crossing, cantilevers, American side 

duplicate. From the Niagara River to Lockport, a distance 
of 16 miles, there are two lines on the company's private right- 
of-way, each capable of transmitting 30,000 horse power. From 
Lockport to Mortimer, a distance of 57 miles, there is a line 
on the company's private right-of-way having a capacity of 
20,000 horse power. From Mortimer east to Syracuse, a dis¬ 
tance of 81 miles, there is a line on the company’s right-of-way 








right-of-way east to Syracuse is a line having a capacity of 
10,000 horse power. From Lockport south to a point south of 
Buffalo, there are two transmission lines on the private right- 
of-way of the company, each having a capacity of 30,000 horse 
power. These two lines south are tapped into the two lines 
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having a capacity of 10,000 horse power. From Lockport to 
a point about 11 miles east, thence south on the company's pri¬ 
vate right-of-way to the West Shore Railroad, and thence on the 
West Shore Railroad to Pittsford is a line having a capacity of 
20,000 horse-power. From Pittsford on the West Shore Railroad 


Fig. 5—Pipe towers 







Fig. 6 —Transmission lines from Lockport to Buffalo 
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coming from the Niagara River to Lockport, and constitute, 
therefore, at present, a branch line; but they will be eventually 
extended clear through to the Niagara River, and it is in 
anticipation of this extension that they are constructed with the 
full capacity of 30,000 horse power. As will be seen from the 
above, the distance from the Niagara River to Syracuse is 154 
miles. In addition to this, the transmission from the trans- 


Fig. 7—950-foot span over Buffalo creek 

forming station of the Ontario Power Company to the Niagara 
River has a length of about 6 miles, making, as previously 
mentioned, a maximum transmission of 160 miles. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in delivering power in Lock- 
port, and in the neighborhood of Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
and at intermediate points, the company will have transmission 
circuits in duplicate, each capable of transmitting the full 
amount of power to be delivered at the several points. 
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As previously stated, the power is brought across the Niagara 
River by means of aerial cables spanning the river, and de¬ 
livery of the power is taken by the transmission company at 
the international boundary line. The cables are brought across 
the river in three spans; one span from steel cantilevers at the 
top of the cliff on the Canadian side to steel towers at the water^s 
edge on the Canadian side; another span from the water-edge 



to'vvers on the Canadian side to the corresponding towers on 
the American side; and a third span from the steel water-edge 
tow^ers on the American side to the steel cantilevers at the top 
of the cliff on the American side. The use of cantilevers is 
necessitated mainly by reason of the steep angle at which the 
cable descends from the top of the cliff. Their use also makes 
possible the required clearance between the cable and the slope 
of the gorge, a point of special importance on the American 







IG. 9—Cross-connecting and disconnectiiij 
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side in view of the fact that one of the branch lines of the New 
York Central Railroad is on the American slope of the gorge. 
The steep slope of the cable at the cantilevers would make it 
bear upon the upper petticoat of the insulator supporting it, 



Fig. 11—Tower in Montezuma swamp 


if the cable were attached to the top of the insulator in the 
usual ■way. As ■will be seen by the photographs of the canti¬ 
levers, this difficulty is obviated by attaching the cable to a 
steel cross-bar supported at each end by an insulator. 
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The steel cantilevers and the river-edge towers are all designed 
to withstand the most extreme conditions of sleet and wind 
that will probably ever exist. The requisite mechanical strength 
of the insulation at the points vrhere the cables are attached to 



Fig. 12—Line structure lightning-arrester on steel tower 


the steel structures is obtained by using a sufhcient number of 
line insulators, and the proper distribution amongst these in¬ 
sulators of the forces which will come upon them is effected by 
means of malleable cast-iron caps cemented to the tops of the 
insulators and to which the cables' are fastened. 
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It was originally intended, and provided for in the contract 
with the Ontario Power Company, that just after crossing the 
liver the 60,000-volt lines should be led into a switching sta¬ 
tion in which, by means of 60,000-volt electrically operated 
oil-switches, it w’-ould be possible to interchange the circuits 
coming into and going out of this station. The building itself 
for this switching station has been completed, but, before the 
equipment of the station had been installed, arrangements 
were made with the Ontario Power Company to defer the 



Fig- 13—Stringing line cable 


outlay for such equipment until the use of it should be more 
necessary than at the present time, when only two lines are in 
operation. 

The main-line construction of the Niagara, Lockport and 
Ontario Power Company is most substantial. With the exception 
of that portion of the main line on the West Shore Railroad be¬ 
tween Churchville and Syracuse, the main-line structures are all 
steel towers, and the standard line-span is 550 feet. On some 
portions of the transmission line, however, much longer spans 
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The first of the steel towers installed were of the tripod type, 
made of lap-welded pipe; but the later towers, and those which 
in the near future will be installed, are of structural shapes and 
galvanized. The design of these two types of towers is shown 
in the accompanying illustrations. Two types of the structural 
tower are shown. The earlier ones were non-interchangeable; 
that is, the guyed tow^ers differed in construction from the un¬ 
guyed to-wers. The later towers are interchangeable; that is, 
the guyed and unguyed towers are exactly similar except for 
the guys and double insulators of the former. Contrary to the 


Fig. 15—Assembling tower (l) 


practice which has heretofore been followed in the matter of 
steel line towers, the towers of this transmission line are mounted 
on foundations of reinforced concrete. These foundations are 
designed to utilize the weight of the earth around them in re¬ 
sisting uplift. The towers and their foundations are capable 
of withstanding transverse forces which will be brought upon 
them when the line cables are covered with 0.5 in. of ice all 
around them and the wind blowing transverse to the line at a 
velocity of 75 miles an hour. The towers have the same strength 
in all directions; that is, they are capable of withstanding the 
same forces in the direction of the line that they are capable of 
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withstanding transverse to the line. To meet the contingency, 
not likely to occur, of all three cables breaking at once, in which 
case the full tension of all the cables might be brought upon 
the towers, there are at intervals along the line certain towers 
guyed both ways in the direction of the transmission line, and 
having double fixtures. The strength of these guyed towers 
is such as would enable them to withstand the forces that 


Fig. 16— ^Assembling tower (2) 

would obtain under the extreme conditions outlined above, if 
all the line cables should, break. The guyed towers will, there¬ 
fore, terminate any progressive failure of the line which might 
under extreme conditions be instituted by the breaking of 
cables. 

As stated above, on the West Shore right-of-way it w^as neces¬ 
sary to use wooden line structures. The type of construction 
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employed is that which has been designated by the company 
as “ A-frame construction.” It is clearly shown in one of the 
accompanying cuts. By adopting this type of construction, in 
which each structure consists of two poles instead of one, it 
is possible to use twice the length of span that w'ould be used in 
ordinary wooden pole construction, and employ, therefore, one- 
half the number of insulators. As stated above, the standard 
length of span of this type of construction is 220 feet. On 


Pjq_ —^Foot of tower, showing method of fastening tower to 

foundation 


some portions of the West Shore right-of-way it was necessary 
to use steel construction, and in such places there were installed 
galvanized lattice steel poles, such as are shown in one of the 
illustrations. The span on these poles is the same as that 
on the A-frame construction. ^ 

In a number of places on the main line, both on the West 
Shore and on the private right-of-way, it is necessary to cross 
the Montezuma marsh. Where this marsh was crossed with 
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Steel tower construction, the coru'retc l.ninilatiuns tiu' llu 
steel towers were built by first exerualinj; the suainp thnnipji 
the soft mud until the soft marl, forming the sui>-siratuin .d 
the swamp, was reached. On the m;irl was laid a, plaUorm ut 
two layers of corduroy, and on this platform was built t ne ciiii- 
crctc foundations, the wei.yht of which was made sullicieni to 
take care of any uidift winch will come uimn the towers. These 
foundations were installed, some of tliem, in cidd wcatluT and, 




Fig. fS Tuwer foundation dug up for purpose of relncatiou 

so far, they have shown no settlement. When- Ihi.; marsh was 
crossed with A-frame construef ion, it was fotmd in plac ; imu h 
too exjtensive to excavate if>r t,he propt-r loundtiliou p,j' tJu* 
A-frames. The A-frames were, tlu-refore, installed l,v layiiip 
on top of the ground four line poles in two p.-drs, the poles 
of one pair being parallel to the line, and the poles of (ho oilier 
pair being at right angles to l.he line, 'riu-si- jioles wmv -.pilcod 
togethci at the point where they cross, and at llu- poinf <if cnii-.!-;. 
ing the A-frame was sjiiked to them, the A-lrame bt-iiig fuilher 
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secured to the poles by braces. On each end of each pair of 
poles was spiked a box, built up of planking and filled with 
stone, in order to give sufficient weight to take the uplift due 
to any pull at the top of the tower. This structure, while far 
from beautiful, has, so far, proved very satisfactory. The 
tower construction and the A-frame construction in swamps are 
shown in the illustrations. 

It will be noted that, in some of the illustrations of the towers 
and A-frames, there is shown a horn attached to a cap on the 


top of the insulator and another horn alongside of it fastened 
to the structure and extending some distance above the ^in¬ 
sulator. This comprises a combined line-structure lightning- 
arrester, or spark-gap, and lightning-rod. It has been decided 
to make a careful trial of this method of protection of the 
line before resorting to a grounded cable; partly because of the 
great expense of the grounded cable, and partly because there 
is no reason to think, so far, that it will necessarily afford com¬ 
plete protection in every case. For the present, these line- 







Fir,. 20...ICn^ctii'ii^ TH-IVkO tmvrr (2) 

al)ly tlie i^reatest factor of safety as rc^yinls f!asliiii|,% ('tr,, ni 
any insulator in iiractical use to-day, aiul is cniisid<‘rat»ly’ laritcr 
and heavier tlian any insulator of wliii’li corresiHuulii^^ U!;c lias 
heretofore been made. It (consists of thns* slsclls ne”aine in 
one another and cauiKuited tt)getlK*r liy means of neat Portland 
cement, the whole insulator Ixatig ecuiumtial in a similar manner 
to a steel pin before attachment to t1u‘ lowm*. d'la* insulafMr 
is clearly shown in one of the illustrations. The tntal heipjit 


structure Hghtniny-arrc'sters will be installed onl\' nii tla* toi 
cable, in view of tlic fact tliat during the last liglilmng srasnn 
in the course of wliich a numlier tf’ insulators wm'c Irmkim 1)} 
lightning, mure tluin t hree-lourt hs oi the insula trjrs so lemkri 
were to]) iusu 1 at < irs. 

The insulator used on all the maimlinc const I'lui it m is i »m 
especially designed for this {ihint by the writer. It has proh 
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of it from the edge of the lower petticoat to the top of the head 
is 19 inches. The diameter of the upper petticoat is 14.5 inches. 
The insulator used on some of the branch lines is smaller and 
less expensive than that for the main line, partly because the 
branch lines receive in general a somewhat lower voltage than 
the main line and partly because the lines, carrying the small 
amounts of power they do, are not considered to be entitled 



Fig. 21—The making of a joint (1) 


to the same insurance as the main line. Each branch line has 
in series with it, at the point where it is tapped off the mam 
line, 60 , 000 -volt outdoor fuses to cut out the line in case of 
trouble on it. The fuses consist of lengths of thin copper 
wire 16 feet long, run through an ordinary small rubber bath¬ 
room hose and laid in clips on top of a wooden bar supported 
at each end and at the center by line insulators mounted on poles. 
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The fuses are parallel In eaeh ollser in llie sanie lairi/i aita! plaite, 
and the distance from eeiiler lo eenter is ah>nt! '.’o In-!. Thi.si- 
fuses have so far proved very salisfaeiory hut «i!l 
in time be rephieed with fuses of tlie explosioti ivpe. The 
outdoor 60,000-voll fuses are shown in one of the tlhi a ration 
There arc only three sizes of eables tiseii on the main trait-, 
mission line, desi,yniatetl by the contiiany as ,'1 d. 'J/A, and 1/,'! 
respectively. The M/d cable is alumiiutiii cable, lom.i.tin;.; oi 


19 strands, and having a fottil arett of rir, mils lu'ine 

equivalent to 400,n(X) cir. mils copper, The aivtis of' cross; 
section of the other cal)lc.s are re.spectively two-ihinls ami 
one-third that of the largo one. 

In ordinary straight-away work, the cable lies In iht* lop 
groove of the insulator, and Ihc pull of the e.able is taken .•are 
of by means of two aluminum wire lies arouml the neck of the 
insulator. One of these ties extends eacli way ttlong (he eid-lm 
The tie itself consists of a single loop around the neck of the 


Pio. 22—-The making of n joint (2) 
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insulator, the two ends of the loop being twisted around the 
line cable. The result is that the cable is not really fastened 
to the insulator at all, but simply lies in the top groove. The 
ties do not, therefore, perform any function, except when there 
is a pull on the cable tending to slide it in the direction of its 


length. The advantages of such a tie are twofold; first, the 
full strength of the tie wire is developed, which is not the case 
if a tie is twisted or “ pig-tailed,” since in such case the ten¬ 
dency is for the tie to cut itself in two at the twist, secondly, 
the tie does not damage the soft aluminum cable, as would be 
the case with most of the other ties usually employed. 
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In other than straight-awa}‘ work, and it is tlusiralile 

that the method of fastening to the insnlatur shall \ h : sueli as 
will withstand a pull equal to the full strengtli oi tlie oable, 
in case the cable should break, the tie inentifaied abo\a* is tmt 
used, but instead there is enqdoyed a ealhle-clani]' and a yr»kt^ 
extending each way on tlie cable. 

In every case the cable near tlie insulator is proleetisl fonn 
possible arcs, so that in tlie event of an are there will be a eliaiua* 



for the circniit-brcaker at tlie generating s1a,1i»»n Pj open befMi*e 
the cable sliall have lieeti Imrnetl off. Tins prettedion is a« t iau 
plished in the top groove of tiie insulator l»y iiit'aiis of .slwef 
aluminum wrapped around the ealile at tliis |>oint to a tliirk 
ness of I inch, and is accomplished ten isach siths of tin* brad 
of the insulator to a distance of 12 indues from lla* lusafi |s’it1ly 
by the turns of the tie-wire mentioiusl abf>v<‘, and partl\ l>v 
an additional serving of tiewvirm Wliere, in tlu* <\*i:;e of the tir.t' 
of cable-clamps, no tie-wire is used, its absence is luadt* up 
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for by additional serving. The photographs show very clearly 
the methods of attaching the cables to the insulators and the 
methods of protecting the cables from arcs. 

The ends of tne line cables are connected by means of twisted- 
sleeve joints. The method of making these joints is shown in 
the illustrations. 



At intervals along the line there are provided disconnecting 
switches for sectioning the line to facilitate testing out in case 
of trouble, or cutting out any portion of the line which is dam¬ 
aged. There are also provided at certain points, in connection 
with these disconnecting switches, cross-connecting switches. 
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enabling the interconnectiun tlili'crciil i'mjii inns f:i| tin 
lines. 

On a considerable poilion of the coinpa.n\''s richt u 
a wagon road, for use in |)a.1rul!irjg liie Hni*and didi\i*riii‘; i 


Fig. 26—Standard A-fmma construetkm Hhowing litie Ht.rnrtnn* liMlitiiiii 


nrniHter 


rial for construction or repair. At certain pciiil!: aluiij'. lln 
line there are patrol houses for the slora^p' of nialfrial, I., 
taking care of teams, and for 1he comforlahlc housiitj,; ..f t 1m 
patioliiien. liach house lias in it a sleeping ruoni, kilchcn, am 



Fig. 27—A-frame construction, Montezuma swamp 
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sitting room. On all of the transmission lines, also, the com¬ 
pany has a private telephone line on a separate set of wooden 
poles. Taps from this line are brought into each of the trans¬ 
mission houses, and in addition to this the line patrolmen have 




portable telephones which can be connected to the telephone 
line at any point. 

Most of the contracts which the company has for the supply 
of power cover the delivery of the power at the main-line voltage. 
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Fig. 30—Galvanized steel poles on railway 
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Thus far the company has installed only three sub-stations, 
two of them of considerable size at Lockport and Gardenville, 
respectively, and one at Baldwinsville, a very small and com- 
parativel}^ inexpensive one. The stations at Lockport and 
Gardenville have each a normal capacity of 3,000 kw. not in¬ 
cluding the spare apparatus. They are so designed that their 
capacity can be indefinitely increased. The Baldwinsville sta- 



X?iQ. 31 —Lockport sub-station showing 11,000-volt outdoor lightning- 

arresters 


tion has a capacity of 750 kw. The station at Lockport has 
been installed and in operation for some time. That at Garden¬ 
ville is about complete, but not yet in operation. The accom¬ 
panying illustrations will, in a general way, make clear the type 
of construction employed in the Lockport and Gardenville 
sub-stations; but, as there are a number of features in connection 
with these sub-stations which are quite different from ordinary 
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I^ractice in these matters, a brief description of them will be in 
'^rder. 

The 60,000-volt bus-bars at these sub-stations are outdoors; 
other wYords, these bus-bars have been treated exactly as if 



Fig. 33—Transformer room, Lockport sub-station 


•tliey were part of the transmission line and located out of doors 
ixi a manner, so far as insulation is concerned, similar to the 
“transmission-line cables. In connection with them are dis¬ 
connecting switches as shown in the accompanying cut for making 
■various combinations of the apparatus connected to them. Of 
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course, the disconnecting switches are not intended to break 
the working current. When it is necessary to break the circuit 
under load, it will be accomplished by means of the 60,000-volt 
electrically operated oil-switches installed in the station which, 
in the case of the Lockport sub-station, serve also for the con¬ 
trol of the two lines to the Buffalo district. 

Another feature out of the ordinary in connection with this 


Fig. 84—Switchboard room, Lockport sub-station 

station is the lightning-arrester equipment. This equipment is 
also out of doors, and consists of a number of horn-type lightning- 
arresters mounted on wooden poles in much the same manner 
as such arresters are ordinarily mounted. The installation 
differs, however, from the ordinary lightning-arrester installa¬ 
tion of this kind, for, instead of there being only one pair 
of horns for each line conductor, there are three such pairs. 
One pair is set for a comparatively low striking electromotive 
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force and has in series with it a high resistance; the next pair 
is set for a higher striking electromotive force, and has in series 
with it a lower resistance; a third pair is set for very high strik¬ 
ing electromotive force and has a fuse in series wdth it. 

The theory on which these arresters are installed is that for 
ordinary slight static disturbances in the line the arrester having 
the lower striking electromotive force will discharge, and, since 


pjg, 35 —60,000-volt oil-switch and circuit-breaker, electrically operated 

it has in series with it a comparatively high resistance, the re¬ 
sultant disturbance to the system due to the generated current 
which follows the discharge will be comparatively slight. A 
more severe static disturbance (whether due to lightning or to 
any other source), will cause both the arrester having the lowest 
gap and the arrester having the next higher gap to discharge 
simultaneously, thus affording two discharge paths to earth, 
the combined resistance and inductance of which is considerably 
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Fig. 36—60,000-volt lightning-arrester equipment; two 3-phase circuits 
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lower than that of the first path. This will mean a somewhat 
more severe disturbing effect on the system, due to the generated 
current which follows. In the case of a vtry extreme condition; 
for instance, a direct lightning stroke on the line, the three 
arresters would discharge simultaneously, the fuse, in the case 
of the arrester with the highest air-gap, blowing and inter¬ 
rupting the arc upon it, the disturbance of the circuit finally 



Fig. 37—Bald wins ville sub-station, showing lightning-arresters 


ending upon the other two arresters. Judging from experience 
in the case of other plants with a much less elaborate arrange¬ 
ment than that outlined, and the experience during the last 
lightning season with the protection afforded at the Lockport 
station, the writer believes this method of protection to be 
entirely effective in the matter of preventing damage to appa¬ 
ratus in the sub-station. Such an installation may, in the case 
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of a very severe discharge, such as that due to a direct stroke of 
lightning, mean a temporary sliutdown of the system, or at any 
rate of the synchronous api)aratus ojicrating ujion it; but it 
does not necessarily follow that this will be the case if ex¬ 
pulsion fuses be used on tlie highest gap arrester. Such fuses 
as have been experimented Avith in connt'clion with Ifiis work 
operated very satisfactorily. It ma}' be noted in pa.ssing tliat 



Fie.. 3,S.Ty])k'ul [lulnjl hovisc 


a lightning-arrester cquiinncnt, .similar to that ju.sl di'scribeil 
for sub-.stations is installed also at. each ]H)liit wlun-e a liraneh 
line is taken olT at the main line. 

The other feat ures of tliis station are very similar to t liuse 
usually found in such installations. I'here is a eompleti* 
system of oil piping for initting oil into or removing it, from the 
transformers and oil-switches, and also for sturing oil to re¬ 
place that in the transformers and switches wlien it may become 
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necessary. There is also provided outside of the building an 
oil-storage tank for storing oil that has been damaged until 
such time as it is convenient to put it through the oil-cleaning 
apparatus. In view of the fact that there is no other con¬ 
tinuous water supply available at this sub-station, it has been 
necessary to drill wells for the supply of water for cooling the 
transformers. In connection with these wells there has been 
installed a pumping plant, a w^ater tower, and a cooling pond, 
the latter for use in case the wells should not be able continu¬ 
ously to supply all the water required. 

There will be installed shortly on the company’s system two 
switching stations, one at Mortimer and one at Syracuse. The 
one at Syracuse will be for taking care of the two incoming 
10,000-h.p, lines and the outgoing lines to the consumers 
in S 3 Tacuse. The one at Mortimer will be for taking care of the 
two incoming 20,000-h.p. lines and five outgoing lines; 
two of them being a line in duplicate to Rochester; two of them 
the line in duplicate to Syracuse; and one the Avon branch line 
supplying several installations, amongst them the station of 
the Erie Railroad Company, operating their trolley line between 
Rochester and Avon. Both these switching stations will be 
equipped with the 60,000-volt electrically operated oil-switches, 
reverse relays, and other apparatus necessary for properly ma¬ 
nipulating the circuits which they control. 

The transmission lines of this company cross the rights-of-way 
of a number of railway companies, and some difficulty has been 
had in arriving at a satisfactory arrangement with the rail¬ 
ways in regard to these crossings. In general, the attitude of 
the railways is that of being unduly fearful of the transmission 
lines, and requiring protective precautions of one kind or an¬ 
other. It is, however, gratifying to note that in every case 
the railway companies have, on investigation, been so well 
satisfied with the reliability of the transmission company’s 
type of line construction as to waive the elaborate steel pro¬ 
tective bridges which have been insisted upon at times in the 
past, and in most cases little or no extra precautions have been 
required. 
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Discussion on The Transmission Plant of the “Niagara 
Lockport, and Ontario Power Company/’ at Niagara 
Falls, New York, June 26, 1907 

E. J. Berg: You have a telephone circuit in connection with 
the power lines ? 

Ralph D. Mershon: We have a separate telephone line on 
separate poles on our own ri^ht of way. 

E. J. Berg: The following observations made in Mexico about 
a year ago have some bearing on this. A 500-volt direct-current 
temporary station was furnishing power for lighting a number 
of buildings on the top of a mountain. The station "was located 
ill the valley about 500 ft. below. The lines were strung on 
high-voltage insulators and w-ere about 22 in. apart. A short 
time before a thunderstorm, static sparks were seen between 
these lines. At the time, a number of lamps were burning so 
that the circuit was closed betvreen the lines within 50 ft. of the 
spark. Furthermore, these same lines w’ere pilaced within about 
2 in. of each other in the building, yet the spark chose to strike 
22 in. in air. A lightning-arrester within 50 ft. of the disturb¬ 
ance would apparently not have taken the discharge. 

Ralph D. Mershon: We have line structure lightning-ar¬ 
resters about every 2200 ft. Tw^o or three days ago an insulator 
W'as smashed on the tower within 550 ft. of one of these light¬ 
ning-arresters, set for six inches. 

J. W. Fraser: It seems to me that the concrete foundations 
we are using at the present time are very expensive. We are 
figuring on a new line, and putting in a sort of button about 
2 ft. in diameter, of cast iron, and putting it down about 5.5 feet 
in the ground. Throughout the Carolinas we have fairly solid 
earth. I see no reason why this foundation should not be as 
effective, and it does not cost as much as concrete. 

Ralph D. Mershon: Mr. Scholes has figured on metallic found¬ 
ations and anchorages two or three times, and each time the cost 
of metallic foundation is more than the concrete. 

J. W. Fraser: They are using buttons 18 in. in diameter, that 
weigh 106 lb. in the West. I imderstand that they are perfectly 
satisfactory. 

F. B. H. Paine: The towers used in the West are in places where 
they are not subject to sleet or any of the enormous strains our 
lines are subjected to in this part of the country. It is reason¬ 
able to suppose that they can adopt the metallic foundation, as 
they can use a lighter tower than we can. 

Ralph D. Mershon: Under the assumptions made for the 
towers of the Niagara, Lockport and Ontario Power Co., the 
resultant of the horizontal and vertical component forces is 
15,000 lb. Under test, the towers must stand twice that. 

J. W. Fraser: Wouldn’t it be as satisfactory to make a lighter 
tower and use one strong tower every mile? 
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Ralph D. Mershon: These towers would not stand the con¬ 
dition of breakage of all the cables. Every two miles we have a 
guyed tower that will stop all breakages that occur; that is, 
under the conditions of sleet and wind. Mr. Paine can tell you 
something about sleet on telephone wires. 

F. H. B. Paine: A couple of years ago Mr. Hammond V. 
Hayes was good enough to relieve my mind of the thought that 
Mr. Mershon had provided too great strength in our lines. He 
showed me some plaster casts of wires coated with sleet, which had 
been subject to a wind, according to the United States Weather 
Bureau, of 100 miles an hour, the sleet and wind occurring at the 
same time. That was on telephone wire, and the construction 
came down. The three or four samples I have in mind, which 
he showed me, were either from western Massachusetts or along 
the Hudson valley, in that section, and they occurred during the 
two famous blizzards. 

Ralph D. Mershon: No two engineers will agree on the subject 
of sleet and wind. If an electrical engineer who has not done 
much in the way of designing framed structures, designs a line 
in accordance with his ideas of the wind he will encounter, and 
submits his designs to a bridge engineer, the bridge engineer will 
probably say that the assumptions and factors of safety are 
entirely too low. The factors of safety and assumptions for 
our structures have been criticized for being too low and for 
being too high, but I believe we are very close to being right. 

J, W. Fraser: I do not think it advisable to provide against 
abnormal conditions. 

Ralph D. Mershon: It depends on the amount of power; 
a small amount of power is not entitled to the amount of insur¬ 
ance that a large amount of power is entitled to. If there is 
30,000 h.p. going over a circuit, there is more depending on 
the 30,000 h.p. than there would be with 5,000 h.p. You are 
justified in taking more risk in connection with a 5,000 h.p. 
line than you are with a 30,000 h.p. line. The latter serves a much 
greater territory than the 5,000 h.p. and industries and utilities 
which in the aggregate amount to a great deal more than in the 
case of a 5,000 h.p. service. 

J. W. Fraser: We decided that the largest amount of power 
we could carry over one line normally would be about 6,000 kw. 
Of course that makes a lighter line. 

Ralph D. Mershon: Our conductors starting out over the river 
are larger than they are farther along the line. The cable is 
0.9in in diameter; add 0.5 in. of ice and it becomes a good 
size conductor. 

In regard to the question of wind pressure, I would confirm 
something Mr. Buck said this morning in regard to long spans. 
When we were crossing the Niagara River we had extended over 
the river a light rope used as a messenger rope. It responded 
of course to every impulse of the wind. I have observed this 
rope with the wind blowing pretty hard, and its average position 
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scarcely changed at all, but the positions of different portions 
of the rope varied over wide ranges. You could see waves 
running back and forth over it, showing heavy gusts of wind 
in one place, and gusts of wind of lower velocity somewhere else. 
The behavior of the rope confiimed the results of the tests made 
on the Forth bridge, that there is a great difference between 
maximum and mean wind pressure, and that the maximum 
average wind pressure on a small area will be much higher than 
on an extended area. 

J. W. Fraser (by letter): Recently we have had a test made 
on the holding-down power of metallic anchors and the at¬ 
tached curves have been calculated from data obtained. Mr. 



Mershon says that “ The resultant of the horizontal and ver¬ 
tical component stresses is, I think, 13,500 lb.'' If this is the 
stress at a point 40 ft. from ground, and the base of tower is 
15 ft., each anchor would have to withstand a pull of 18,000 lb. 
Referring to curve B, two 10-in. channels 2 ft. long, spaced 26 in! 
on centers, would have to be sunk 6.5 ft. in the ground! 
The extra cost of these anchors per tow'er would exceed the 
cost of ordinary anchors by about $18.00. I take it that Mr. 
Mershon was referring to the extra strong towers spaced two 
miles apart, and if I am correct much smaller anchors would be 
ample for the ordinary towers. 
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It is not only that stone, water, and cement have to be hauled 
long distances by teams, but the work is delayed excessively, 
waiting for either the water or the cement or for the foreman 
to adjust template and set the anchors. In all our line con¬ 
struction we are obliged to provide camping outfits and board 
for our men, and the delay caused means a great deal more 
money than the paper estimates of the construction of steel 
lineSa 
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LOCATION OF BROETEN INSULATORS AND OTHER 
TRANSMISSION LINE TROUBLES. 

BY L. C. NICHOLSON 

Injury to a single insulator, under certain conditions of opera¬ 
tion, renders an entire transmission line, many miles in length, 
entirely inoperative until the faulty insulator be discovered and 
replaced. The longer the line the more difficult it becomes to 
find a broken insulator, or to locate other irregularities in operat¬ 
ing conditions, and a correspondingly long time is consumed in 
restoring the line to service. 

When long lines are sectionalized by disconnecting-switches 
spaced at regular intervals, it is possible, by successive applica¬ 
tions of voltage to section after section, to determine the par¬ 
ticular section which contains the fault, and then to locate 
the exact point of failure by patroling a considerable length of 
line. This process is tedious on account of the necessity of 
manipulating the line-switches upon telephonic advice from 
the generating station, and by reason of the time required to 
patrol the particular section containing the fault. For these 
reasons it is desirable to employ some method of locating faults 
by means of electrical measurements which shall be capable of a 
reasonable degree of accuracy, and of being performed in a short 
time. 

There are several well-known methods of locating faults 
electrically; among these are the Varley and Murray loop tests. 
These and other ordinary methods operate with low-voltage 
direct current acting upon a Wheatstone bridge arrangement of 
resistances and galvonometer, and are readily applied to metallic 
circuits suffering from a total grounding or short-circuit. If, 
however, the fault be a partial one, such for instance as occurs on- 
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a high-voltage transmission system when an insulator becomes 
defective by puncture, or otherwise, it is impracticable to apply 
any of these methods, since a high voltage must act to develop 
any current-flow under these conditions. It is manifestly im¬ 
practicable to manipulate adjustable resistances quickly and 
accurately in a high-voltage circuit, or to use direct-current in¬ 
struments such as a galvonometer, because alternating current 
is demanded by the relatively high voltage which it is necessary 
to employ. It will be appreciated that, for a fault-locating 
method to be trustworthy, it must be adapted to the normal 
operating potential of the transmission line, inasmuch as 
partial faults sometimes develop which will withstand normal 
voltage for a short time. It is therefore essential and also 
desirable to employ the generating, transforming, and switch¬ 
board apparatus of the generating station for making fault- 
location tests upon the transmission lines. A simple scheme of 
connections involving the manipulation of a few hook-switches 
has been employed for this purpose upon a long-distance high- 
voltage circuit, and it has been found possible to locate quickly 
and accurately any fault seriously interfering with operation. 

The particular plant upon which such a test has been operated 
transmits power at 60,000 volts, 25 cycles, three phase, over 
lines approximately 160 miles long. The line conductors are of 
aluminum, spaced seven feet apart, and are carried partly on 
steel towers and partly on wooden structures. In both cases 
the insulators are supported on electrically grounded steel pins, 
a ground-wire being used for this purpose on the wooden struc¬ 
tures. The step-up sending transformers operate delta-star 
wdth neutral grounded. Under these conditions of operation 
and line construction, it is evident that an insulator becoming 
disabled flashes and holds an arc between the line conductor and 
the insulator pin, which constitutes a short-circuit on one of the 
transformers and prohibits further service until the injured 
insulator be replaced. Causes other than broken insulators 
may interfere with operation; for example, branches of trees 
fouling wires during wind storms, or even malicious interference. 
However, trouble necessarily appears from one wire to earth, 
or from wire to wire. 

The method of locating faults referred to above, consists in 
supplying current from a generator and transformer to the fault 
to earth through a divided circuit or a loop, formed by joiningtwo 
line conductors together at both ends, one of the wires so con- 
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nected containing the broken insulator to be located. The 
total current supplied divides quantitatively between the 
branches of the loop in a proportion depending upon the ratio 
of the two impedances to the fault which ratio is determined 
by, ^ and therefore is determnative of, the location of the fault. 
Indicating ammeters or integrating wattmeters connected 
in the two branches of the loop by means of proper transformers 
show the current or power supplied through the respective 
conductors. Amperes or watts so measured, together wdth the 
known electrical constants of the line under test, serve to de¬ 
termine the geographical location of the fault. Evidently, 
only the relative currents flowing in the two paths at the same 
instant, or the relative integrated power delivered during an 3 ^ 
length of time, need be ascertained. 

Fig. 1 shows the scheme of connections which has been em- 
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ployed. The loop consists of wires A and B which have a 
metallic short circuit placed on them at the generating station 
just inside the current transformers, and a similar one at the 
receiving station just outside the disconnecting switches. It is, 
of course, necessary for the generating station operator to order 
a short circuit placed on the proper wires at the distant end of 
the line when a test is to be made. E is the high-tension wind¬ 
ing of a power transformer. Its connection to earth is 
through the neutral which operates grounded. The particu¬ 
lar transformer used will depend upon which wire is in distress. 
I? is a limiting resistance connected in series with the loop, and 
is designed to limit the total flow of current to the capacity of 
the transformer and the measuring instruments. At V is repre¬ 
sented a fault to earth, which usually takes the form of a broken 
insulator, over the surface of which current flows through an 
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arc. Ap . 4 ,, .4 3 represent indicating ammeters in the second- 

aries of current transformers. 

The limiting resistance R may be connected in either the high¬ 
er low-tension side of the transformer. The amount of 
resistance used, depends largely upon the character of the 
fault to be located. It must be large enough properly to 
limit the current flow% and must not be so high that it 
will interfere with a continuous flow of current through an arc 
after the fault has developed. Moreover, when testing for a 
fault which will resist nearly normal voltage on a long trans¬ 
mission line taking a large charging current, there occurs a loss 
of potential across this resistance on account of the charging 
current flowing through it, so that the potential operating upon 
the fault may be less than normal potential of the system and 
too low to flash over the injured insulator. To obviate the 
necessit}^ under such conditions of raising the voltage of the 
system above‘normal, an expulsion fuse, F, shunting this limiting 
resistance has been employed. The capacity of this fuse must 
be at least equal to the normal charging current of the line. 
Its use ensures full voltage at the fault and allows the current 
flow to be properly controlled by the resistance R after the fault 
has developed and the fuse has burned. Any automatic over¬ 
load circuit-breaker could be substituted for the fuse. 

Since the resistance drop is in quadrature with the condensance 
voltage, a fuse or its equivalent is necessary only when testing 
long lines, and then very rarely. 

A cheap and entirely satisfactory form of resistance, well 
adapted to use in the high-tension circuit, consists of ordinary 
cement concrete columns supplied with expanded-metal termi¬ 
nals. Four columns, 12 ft. long, a square foot in section, each 
having a resistance cold of about 2000 ohms, have been used in 
multiple or singly as occasion demanded. The temperature- 
resistance coefficient of concrete being large and negative, it is 
an easy matter to arrive at a proper resistance by heating the 
columns with current. Such flexibility in this resistance has at 
times proved very convenient. 

Experience so far obtained, indicates that, in a large majority 
of insulator failures, a 1 , 000 -ohm concrete resistance in the 
high-tension side does not prevent flashing of a broken insulator, 
nor does it interfere with satisfactory current readings. Oc¬ 
casions do arise when the fuse is necessary, and when a com¬ 
paratively low resistance must be used to maintain an arc at the 
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fault long enough to obtain current readings on indicating 
ammeters.^ It appears that after an arc has once been es¬ 
tablished It will hold indefinitely, provided the current flow be 
not too restricted. The more incomplete the fault and the 
on^^er the striking distance, the larger the current required. 
From 50 to 100 amperes has proved an appropriate range of 
current ^ for general testing purposes. Variations that occur 
when using this amount of current are usually gradual—being due 
to decreasing resistance of the concrete—so that there is rarely 
any difficulty experienced in obtaining satisfactory simultaneous 
ammeter readings during a period of, say, five or ten seconds. 



Fig. 2. 


On account of conditions at the fault being unfavorable to a 
steady flow of current, trouble may be had in reading indicating 
instruments which are not dead-beat. In such cases, integrating 
wattmeters may be resorted to, to obtain a comparison between 
the power supplied to the fault through the two sides of a loop. 
Only in extreme cases, such for example as disturbances caused 
by swinging tie-wires or tree branches, is it necessary to use 
wattmeters. 

Fig. 2 shows an insulator broken by a stone in such manner 
that it withstood operating potential for a few seconds, the 
striking distance being about seven inches. This insulator was 
located easily with ammeters which were not dead-beat. 
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The effect of an arc upon the cable is an important considera¬ 
tion. If it is burned so as to require splicing, considerably 
more time is consumed in restoring the line to service than if 
only a broken insulator is to be replaced. This is particularly 
true with long spans, on account of the weight of the cable to be 
handled. Under ordinary operating conditions, it is impossible 
to know how much the cable is burned by the short-circuit 
current at breakdown and how much by the testing current. 
Damage to the cable by an arc carrying 100 amperes 
sustained forty seconds has been lound to be insignificant 
when the striking distance is several inches. It appears that 
there is some damage if the arc is short and confined, such as 
would obtain in the case of an insulator punctured through the 
head. However, during the short period required to read the 
instruments, the cable does not suffer materially. Where 



shields are used to protect the cable, there is no damage in any 
event. 

Since the current through the faulty conductor varies from 
one half the total current when the fault is at the distant end of 
the line to the total current vrhen the fault is at the testing 
station, while the current through the other conductor varies 
from one-half the total current to zero corresponding to the 
same locations, it is desirable that the full-scale value of one 
ammeter should be twice that of the other. For this reason, 
and on account of their superior accuracy, portable instruments 
are preferable to the switchboard type. 

Referring more particularly to the division of current between 
the two paths, it has been found that this division takes place in 
accordance with Ohm’s law, or that the currents ^2 
versely proportional to the ohmic resistances of the two 

branches. 
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. ®®Ta.ining the resistance volts of the two branches equal, it is 

^^ting to note how reactance volts are also equal. The two 
^ wires constituting the loop, Fig. 3, carry currents in the 

ciirection to the fault, and in opposite directions beyond it. 
f currents, 7^, /o, are of the same phase and frequency but 

^ different magnitude, being larger than Only that 
flux included between the wires need be considered 
0'^ ^^fl-taencing a division of current, inasmuch as the flux which 
both wires affects only the total impedance of the entire 
c'H The flux included between the wires up to the fault is 

x'^stiltant of two oppositely acting magnetomotive forces 
S^Pa.ira.l:ed in space by the distance between centers of wires. 
'I'h.o fiijLx density at any point within either wire is proportional to 



tho oxxirrent and to the distance from the center, while at any outside 
I>oixiLt; it is proportional to the current but inversely proportional 
to t;tLO distance from the center. 

4 is a graphical representation of magnetic conditions 
eiKiisting at any instant. Area a c f h represents flux due to 
i^tiL <fL stirea bgk a that due to Ij, 1 2 being in this case twice as large as 

QfH' T 

/ ^ A-ti a point situated so that there is a complete 

oca.-rLcellntion of magnetomotive forces. If the two currents are in 
I > lio.se, this point remains one of zero flux, and the resultant 
fixiijc om either side of it caused by the difference between the 
t. WO xxxagnetomotive forces is that influencing the current flow in 
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the corresponding wires. This resultant, represented by the 
dotted line k u m w /, obtains through a distance Fig. 3, while 
the flux in the loop beyond the fault, represented by the area 
b g k a, obtains through a distance S. 

So that, 

x,h 45.(0.25 +log. 4 


I , s, (0.2 


5 +log. 




■^^2 lOge 


Assume, 


+ I,S ^0.25 +log, 

where, d = distance between wares 
r = radius of wire 

1 2 

Sz L[ 

^ (-^) 


/i S ^0.25 4-log, ~^= h ^2 ^0.25 + log, 

^^ 1^2 ^0.25 4 log, —^ ( 3 ) 

Substituting (3) in ( 1 ) and expanding, we have, 

or the inductance drop is the same over each path. Since the 
total volts are identical, this result follows directly from equa¬ 
tion ( 2 ), as does also the assumption that the two currents are 
in phase. 

From a consideration of resistance only, 

—rg 

^ = ohms from fau lt to distant end of line 

-^ 24/1 total resistance of one wire 


Th^ ' 1 °’' compute fault locations. 

' ® influenced by observation or instrument errors 

and lends itselr more readily to graphic representation If 
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line-structure numbers of a given circuit and the ratio 

be used as coordinates, a chart may be constructed, as 

Fig. 5, from which the fault location may be readily taken. This 

chart contains right lines drawn from the point ~ 1.00 

to the line-structure number at which the loop is closed. 
The use of such a chart makes it possible to test to any point 
along the line at which it may be convenient or desirable to place 
a short circuit, without the inconvenience of computing the 
resistance to that point. Such flexibility and ease of construc¬ 
tion is not true of a chart based upon the relation between 



and the line structure at which the fault occurs, because this 
relation is hyperbolic. 

When testing lines whose conductors are not of uniform 
cross-section throughout, the foregoing method is not applicable 
without modification. Whether large wires be followed by 
small ones, or the reverse, the current flow will not be determined 
by resistance only. If the wires are larger near the testing station 
than farther out, the effect is to locate the fault too far away; 
to locate it too near if small wires be followed by large ones. 
The reason for this is evident from a consideration of the relative 
impedance of the two branches of the loop. The branch having 
the larger ratio of inductance to resistance, of course takes 
relatively less current than that indicated by resistance, A 
comparison of inductances is rendered complex on account of 
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the phase-displacement which takes place between the two 
currents by reason of the disparity between the ratios of in¬ 
ductance and resistance. 

The error involved through considering resistance only is, 
however, a linear function of the distance from the distant end 
of the line to the fault, if it be in the region beyond the junction 
of the two sizes of the cable, and likewise of the distance from 
the testing station if the fault be nearer than the junction point. 
Thus it is possible, by making a single test upon a fault placed at 
the junction of the two sizes of wire, to obtain a correction which 
is applicable to the entire line. This correction is readily applied 
to the graphic chart mentioned above. It consists of right 
lines drawn from the experimentally determined value of 

to either end of the resistance line. A maximum cor- 

rection of five miles has been found necessary in the case of a 
line made up of 60 miles of 0.75-in. aluminum cable followed by 
70 miles of 0.52-in. cable when testing at 25 cycles per second. 

The following are some of the results so far obtained in locating 
faults by the two-ammeter method: 


Length 
of line 

h 

h 

Computed 
location 
tower number 

Actual 

location 

tower 

number 

Error 

118 miles 

1.1 

1.125 

4472 

4479 

1000 ft. 

118 “ 

1.53 

1.55 

4482 

4481 

200 “ 

36 « 

1.56 

2.4 

512 

513 

500 “ 

23 

0.4 

4.5 

151 

153 

1000 “ 

60 “ 

1.36 

3.57 

512 

513 

500 “ 

60 “ 

0.8 

2.00 

520 

519 

500 “ 

60 

1.70 

2.05 

730 

731 

200 “ 


This list includes a variety of insulator failures. Some of 
them were complete grounds, while others withstood high 
voltage. In only one case was there any trouble in obtaining 
satisfactory ammeter readings—this being a loose wire swinging 
in a wind storm. 

The time consumed by an experienced operator in making a 
test under ordinary conditions is about thirty minutes There 
is sometimes a delay on account of the necessity of communicating 
with the distant end of the line. 

The test is subject to the following restrictions: when several 
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faults are on a single wire, they must be located in reverse order 
of their insulating values and must be repaired in the order 
located; when all three wires are in trouble, the one having the 
highest insulation cannot be tested until one of the others is 
repaired; if two complete grounds a considerable distance apart 
occur on a single wire, the localizaton will be in serious error. 

These conditions are for the most part exceptional, although 
entirely possible. None of them has presented itself since this 
method of testing has been in use. 
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Discussion on “Location of Broken Insulators and Other 
Transmission Line Troubles,” at Niagar^^ Falls, N. Y. 
June 26, 1907 

L. T. Robinson: It seems to me that the method proposed is 
open to some serious limitations, and that the good results ob¬ 
tained are chiefly on account of the experience of the people 
who have handled it. For instance, in the table, in the first 
example given, an error of 1 % in the determination of either 
/j or h will make the result practically 2,000 ft. instead of 
1,000 ft 

Ralph D. Mershon: I understand that this break, 1760 ft. 
from the station was located in three-quarters of an hour by an 
ordinary station attendant. One-third of a mile is a small 
portion of 100 miles. 

L. T. Robinson: I was about to say that the thing involved 
is the determination of the ratio between /2 + /1 and It 

would seem impossible to develop the method further and get 
much greater accuracy. An instrument could be made having 
two windings carrying and in opposite directions that would 



Fig. 1 


measure /,—7, directly, and another instrument with two 
in 'mgs carrying and 7, in the same direction which would 

combined into one instru- 

quantities di¬ 
rectly. This uould be an instrument without spring control at 

^ ^ instrument connected to a circuit 

m the same way that the ammeters are connected in Fig. 1, of 
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the paper. In that part of the sketch lettered Fig. 1a the com¬ 
pound windings are shown acting on two separate iron vanes, 
mechanically connected, and in 1b both the compound windings 
act on the same iron vane. 

Ralph D. Mershon: You would make these windings affect 
the same core? 

L. T. Robinson: Yes; its action is based on the assumption 
that the two currents are in phase ordinarily, and that the 
line resistance, inductance, and capacity are uniformly distrib¬ 
uted. An instrument, as described, in which the windings are 
properly placed, and without spring control, would indicate 
the ratio between the two values, previously referred to, and 
its indications could be directly applied to the chart, Fig. 5. 

Ralph D. Mershon: These instrument coils would have to 
be so arranged that they would have comparatively little ef ect on 
the circuits that feed them. 

L. T. Robinson: The elements of the instruments would be 
connected to the lines through current transformers, and would 
have no more effect than any ordinary instrument. Being a 
ratio instrument, it would simply be the torque that would fluc¬ 
tuate for variations in the currents used, and not the torque 
ratio. It would be an instrument similar to a power-factor 
indicator or to a frequency indicator. 

F. B. H. Paine: I think Mr. Nicholson has given a good deal 
of consideration to the various means of improving the details. 
The purpose of the paper is to indicate the possibility of what 
can be done with the ordinary commercial things he had about 
him, and to help us in determining faults and enabling us to 
correct them quickly. He has not quit thinking about the 
matter. Mr. Robinson's comments simply reenforce the im¬ 
portance of that. 

L. T. Robinson (by letter): To the above I would like to add 
that since this discussion took place it has been pointed out to 
me that a much simpler instrument, embodying the same gen¬ 
eral principles, but in which there are only two simple windings, 
one carrying I and the other 1^, instead of the two compound 
windings, referred to above, would be satisfactory. This is 
obviously true and would simplify the instrument without ren¬ 
dering it less useful. 
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SWITCHBOARD PRACTICE FOR VOLTAGES OF 60,000 
AND UPWARDS 


BY STEPHEN Q. HAYES 


The idea of this paper is to touch briefly on the salient points 
of interest in connection with high-voltage switching practice 
and if possible to bring out in the discussion the opinions of 
various engineers interested in this line of work, relative to such 
points as have not been definitely settled by standard practice 
as being the best solution of the problem. 

The reason for limiting this paper to voltages of 60.000 
and upwards is that, while the design of stations for voltages up 
to 60,000 has often been described, but little has been written 
regarding any for higher pressures. It might be remarked, 
however, that the switchboard practice for these higher pressures 
does not differ very materially from-that found desirable for 
voltages from 33,000 to 60,000. In fact. 33,000 volts seems to be 
the critical point at which it is found advisable to change the 
type of switching devices, wiring, etc., and most of the remarks 
in this paper would apply for any installation above 33,000 volts. 

In comparing the merits of different types of apparatus, the 
relative advantages and disadvantages of the conflicting designs 
have been stated in a manner as free from bias as possible, but 
the statements are of course the personal opinions of the writer 
and consequently are open to criticism from others having a 
different point of view. 

The matter of suitable switchboard equipment for any plant 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

I. General Scheme of Connections. Under this heading it 
is necessary briefly to consider the following matters: 

a. Type of plant. 
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b. Frequency. 

c. Tran s forme rs. 

d. Flexibility versus simplicity. 

e. Main connections. 

II. Necessary eqnipnitiit. Tmler lh:s lN’a«lirip 

weighed the relatix'e a,dvantajM‘i'^ tbt* inlltrwinyy ^ 

a. Switchboards, panel type. 

h. Switchboards, jXMlcstal type*. 

c. Switchboards, desk or bem li iHiard type. 

d. Types of oil circuit-bleaker^^ 

e. Types of disconnecting s^viti■!les. 

/. Types of protective a]>paratus. 

g. Bus-bars and wiring eiu'losed. 

h. Bus-bars and wiring open. 

III. Present design. 

a. Typical station for (>0.0(10 volts. 

b. Typical station for 100,000 vodts. 

IV. Future design. 

a. Indoor transfornun' atnl swio liing nfalitiris, 

b. Outdoor transhiriner and switching stations. 

I-a. Type of plant. Witltoui excel4ion, Atncricaiti 
operated at or designc‘<l for voltain*s ed 00,000 nr higher ^ 
three-phase circuits and obtain tin* higli hy 

transforniers. For tins nuason, this is tin* onlv type oj 
which will be considered in tliis as Ixdug ^ d prac tical i 
at present. 

l-b. Frequency. Nearly all tlu* important transu 
systems operate at fr(MpH‘ni ics n{ 25 or 00 > Ics, al 
frequencies bet\veen tlicst; limits an* m;ctl in Mexico ara 
where, and a lower fref{tietu*y has bcmi suggjr.ted fo: 
railway work. The switching etjuipmenl, hinvever, 
independent of the frequency, it is uniiecessary to consid 
matter here. 

I-c. Transformers. For plants of the type* cf^nsidcred 
paper the transformers are invariably oil insnlatcd and i 
water-cooled, and may l)e built either in single plmse or 
phase units and ccmnecttsl in delta star. With del1 
nections it is often desiraldt* to cut out any one trans:! 
leaving the remaining two (*onneeted in F; knih* switch^' 
circuit-breakers are sometinn^s suppH<‘d ff,r this pm'pose 
tion to the other switches or breakers that wotild nori^^- 
used* 
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With star ('iiiiniM-tions, if llu; neutral is orouiiile<l, it. is often 
t'casilile to use siiuilk-r switelies, lireakers, ete., owiitj^ to the lower 
insulation strain. My eouniTliuL;' 1 lie instrument series trans¬ 
formers at tile neutral jioint insteail of in the main leads a 
cheaiier and lielter arranin'ineut for supiilyin^ eurrent to the 
meters or relays e;m often i>e made. 'I'lie relative ad vanta.yes 
of delta or star eoimeetions, beino a (|uestion of transformers ami 
not of .switehlioards, will not be taken up in this ])aiier. 

l-il. T'hwilulity versus s!i)il>!iiily. In settliii” on the desi.Lui 
of a power plant, it is neeessary for the en.nineer to eonsider 
earefully the relative impo.taiue of Ilexiliility and simplieity, 
and to di'tcrniiue the relati\'e value of apparatus needed only in 
emerpeiieies and the saviny, resultiny from its omission. While 
it is possible to iluiilie.ate the eipiiiunei.t of svilehes, luisdiars, 
etc., so as to take etire of almost every eont ireeuey, orto reduce 
the etiuipment ro tlrat trouble in one or two pirn es mav seriously 
cut down the output of the pkuit, a hapi-y medium can usually 
be found. 

Althou*',h the conditions of each plant have to Ire earefully 
examined,and di e < oraideration yiven to the natureof the load, 
eapaeity of stalion botli lor initial a,ml i.ltiiuati' installation, 
sizes of yeuerator and tramhcuier units tivail.alile; the yetieral 
pnildem' for all plant:; is to obtain tlie .ma.'.im.'ni amount of 
t!e.xibility ;m l safety, with the miiiimum eosl of .apparatus ami 
buihlinj', fo boma* the afiiaratus. 1 hi:> is partieularly tiue with 
pl.ants for extremely hiyh voltayes, am! ni.auy iiiyeninus ami 
elleetiv;; :;fheme:; have therefore Ihtu evolved for redneiny; the 
numlH'r ol hiedi ti’iir.ion lu'eakiTS, .switehe:,, eta ., t.e: niiminum. 

1 e, A/u/n rvitufi tivits. Thi‘ paper read liy Mr. 1). H. Rush- 
more liefore the .annua! eouvia.tion of tlie ln:;titute in Milwaukee, 
M.ay, I'.tDIi, on the subjert of “ Eleetriea,! Coimeetioiis for Power 
Stations.,’’ < overed the subjeet so fully that, the writer will m.»t 
devot.e nmeh s]i.aee to it, here. 

The relative adv.'uitay.es of the sin.yle bns-laar system, double 
bus bur ;;v;;lem. the yroup system, and the riny sy;item are 
matters for dis.eiiir.ion ; the particular system ileiadeil on i.s often 
a niattiT ol loiaal eoiiditions and a coiniirumise between lie.xi- 

'bilit.y and I'risi, 

wlin’i- IfH'Ul uf low or sonie other eause 

lintil the :,h-a* of thi‘ ^^enentiors, it h taaially aflvisaijle to liave 
the traiuhViriner liaiiks equal to tlu' ea|>arity of <.)iie or two y,en- 
crators, anti Iq liave the iranHUiisHitni lines of the same c‘ai>aeity 
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as the transformer banks, to pennit independent operation of 
the outgoing feeders with the minimum amount of apparatus 
and the'”maximum amount of flexibility. To obtain this flexi¬ 
bility and ready interchange of units, it is necessary in most 
instances to install a low-tension and a high-tension bus-bar, 
although occasionally it is feasible to have the generators 
connect directly to a bank of transformers or to have the trans¬ 
former bank feed out directly on the line. 

II. Switchboards. In practically all high-voltage plants of 
recent design, the high-tension circuits are controlled by electri¬ 
cally operated oil-switches or circuit-breakers. The devices 
for use with these oil-switches are usually mounted on a switch¬ 
board of the (a) panel type, (5) pedestal type, or (c) desk or 
bench-board type. Occasionally two or more of these types 
are used in the same station. 

The material of the switchboard panels, the top of the control 
desk, or the face of the pedestal is ordinarily blue Vermont marble 
or slate with either oil or marine finish. Blue Vermont marble, 
in the opinion of many people, presents a somewhat finer ap¬ 
pearance than the slate, but it has the drawback of showing oil- 
stains and scratches, and it is hard to obtain a good match for 
large switchboards. The difficulty of keeping an exact record 
of the shade and markings of the marble shipped to-a certain 
customer, in case it is desired to supply additional panels or 
additional desk sections at a later date, militates somewhat 
against its use. 

The slate, whether marine finish or oil finish, has the advantage 
of presenting a far more uniform shade and a shade which may 
be duplicated with almost absolute certainty when additions 
are desired. While it is almost impossible to remove a deep 
scratch or bad spots from a polished blue Vermont-marble panel, 
it is a fairly simple matter with oil-finished or marine-finished 
slate. The oil finished slate panel can be treated with vaseline, 
while with marine finish, additional paint put on with an atomizer 
can be used to cover any spots, scratches, or other imperfections. 
The dull-black finish of the slate, moreover, causes the instru¬ 
ments, controlling devices, etc., to stand out in bold relief and 
has no tendency to reflect the light in the eyes of the attendant. 

Il-a. Panel boards. Where the panel type of board is used, 
the panels aie simply modifications of those required for lower 
voltages. The usual equipment of instruments for the generators 
transformers, feeders, etc., are mounted on the same panels as 
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the t’ontrolliiij^ (U'xii'cs. Tins t-ype of (’onsii uciion is used where 
the munher ol uiuls is c'oin]»arali\'ely small and t.lie len.yth ol tlic 
l)(»;ird will uni, l)t‘ tnn yreat. It is also eiuplnyiMl whert‘ tlie 
sjiaec* netsled for the inslnmumts is so y^nsat llial any attt‘m]>t 
in reduee the Itsiylh of the n|H‘ra.tiipy hoard l)y .niountiny tlie 
eouli'olliui!; de\'iec‘S on a (U‘sk, or any moia^ t'oiupac'i arrauye.” 
ineiit, we>uld result, iti |>Uieino tin* instruments a,i sueh a distanec 
from tlie oporalor that it. will he tlitlitailt h>r him to set* tlieir 
st'ales and piek out tin* mettu's l)ek)nyiny to any one eireuit. 
The pla,nt of the Canadian Niagara Power Com|)any is e({tii|»ped 
witii tins ty|)e of ]>anel hoard. 

ll Ik /V(/e.s7tif/ ty/HK This tytu* of eontrol is (»rdmarity ust‘d 
in ])la.irts witli \'oltai't‘S lower than tliost* reh/rrt/d to» in tliis 
papts’ and where tlie numher of ',a'nt*ra.tors is small in eom- 
]n'irison witli tlu* nunthm* ttf feedtu's. !n tins ease tlie ‘^eni‘rators 
are i*ontrolksl from |H‘dt‘Sta,ls wliik‘ the feeders are ‘*ontrolled 
from ])anels. This systtnu is, herwt*ver sennetimes ust*d tor 
Iviy'li \’t)lta|0* idants and was ado|it.tMl for tlie thstrilnriiny station 
of the Ontario Ikrwer Com|ia.ny ai Niagara hkdls. With thi*se 
eontrol pedestals, it is eustomary to furnish |H>sts lor tire instru¬ 
ments. 

II (Vm/m/ iit^sk er hKitli Inutnl. Where it is desin'd to 
reduet* tlie limyth <^f tlie crperatiny iHsird to a nunnnunu it is eus- 
t.ornarytet install a t‘onirol desk ‘»r heneh Inward and to mount on 
the lop of tlieiit*sk the varions eontndlt'rs lor llu'tTrtnnt Irnodvers 
i‘leririi*allv ojHerated lit*hl switt*Ires, field rhee.stats. yovioTitir 
nii It < irs, el e. \Mmvvvr | m issihle. tlie inst rumen is tor t lie 
various eireuits an* mountt*ti in smdi a. position relativt* to tlu* 
st'etions of tin* t'ouirol dt*sk as to imlit'alt* eieadv tt» tlu* station 
<,)Iiera,tor tin* instruments heloipuinp, to partitoPai eireuits. 

Whth a, toutro! derdo the iiistrumeuts may he nmuuted <*ither 
on imleiH’inient swilelthmafi! panels, on panels tormini' the haek 
<if tlu^ eontrol desk, in an instrument franit* liatdc of and 
usually hiidn'r than tin* toi> of tlu' trontrol dt‘sk or oti instiumtsii 
po*;ts.’ W'lu*re independent, panels are usetl with a eontrol dejdc 
tlu* pam*ls nsuallv oeenpy a |.^nsiter anunmt oi s|»ao(‘ than the 
desk, and it is ]ios*;ihle for the station o|ieraior to lH‘eonu‘ eoio 
fused in dett'rmininy the instruments helonyti^ft with a eeitain 
generator <ir feeder whosi* eontrolling devii‘es are on tin* tl(*sk. 
As a rult*, eard holders or nairit*'plates art* |daee*l hoth on the 
tlesk and in tlu* patuTs, and tlump™ the mstruments is 

made to eorrt*spond as far as |>yssil>le, with the guaipiug of the 
cox'itruUing tleviees 
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Where the instrument panels form the back of the control 
desk, the instruments are arranged to correspond in location with 
the controlling devices for the same circuits. This is the type of 
desk used by the Electrical Development Company at Niagara 
Falls. 

A modification of this arrangement permits the station at¬ 
tendant to face the generator room and readily observe the 
operation of the machine he expects to control. An independent 
instrument frame is provided back of and above the control 
desk and its height is such that the operator looks over the top 
of the desk and under the bottom of the frame. 

A control desk IS ft. long and an instrument frame of the type 
refeiTed to are shown in Fig. 1, which illustrates the equipment 
being furnished for the control of six 5000-kw. generators, six 
banks of 88,000-volt transformers, and four 88,000-volt trans¬ 
mission lines. 

In the plant for w^hich the desk showm in Fig. 1 is used, each 
of the six transformer banks is provided on the high-tension 
side with an electrically operated oil circuit-breaker and a 
double set of disconnecting-switches, so that a bank of trans¬ 
formers may be connected to either of the two sets of high-ten¬ 
sion bus-bars. These tW'O sets of high-tension bus-bars are 
divided in the middle, but may be tied together through electri¬ 
cally operated junction circuit-breakers. The t^vo sets of bus¬ 
bars on each side of the junction breakers may also be connected 
by means of electrically operated tie-breakers. 

The four outgoing transmission lines are each provided 
wdth an electrically operated oil circuit-breaker and a double set 
of disconnecting-switches, so that the breaker may be connected 
to either of tw^o sets of bus-bars. With this arrangement it is 
possible to operate the four transmission lines entirely inde¬ 
pendently, and a very flexible combination of generators, trans¬ 
formers, and lines may be obtained. 

The top of this desk is made of marine-finished slate, while 
the ends, front,and back are made of planished steel plate, which 
is light, strong and readily removable to permit access to the 
interior of the desk. The instrument frame is of steel and 
the unit idea has been carried out to allow for future extensions. 

. This desk, like most of those where the connections are at all 
complicated, is provided with a miniature bus-bar system with 
the usual red and green lamps to indicate whether a breaker is 
open or closed. As the double-throw system on the high-tension 
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circuits is obtained by means of disconnecting-switches, minia¬ 
ture disconnecting-switches are placed in the mimic bus-bars. 
The idea is that the station attendant, after closing or opening 
an}^ of the high-tension disconnecting-switches, will report the 



TiCx. 1—Control desk for 88,000-volt plant 


fact to the switchboard operator so that the latter may set the 
miniature ones to correspond. As the arrangement of the dis¬ 
connecting-switches is not likely to be changed from day to 
day, it is believed that this scheme will furnish the operator with 
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all necessary information as to the conditions of the high-tension 
connections. 

In this plant the electrical control is extended to the field and 
exciter circuits as well as to the generators, transformers and 
lines. All the controllers, etc., are mounted on the top of the 
desk, the instruments being in the switchboard frame. With the 
exception of the power-factor meters, where a 360-degree scale 
was desired, and the synchroscope, where it is necessary for 
the needle to revolve, all the meters, both alternating current 
and direct current, are of the same general appearance. 


Fig. 2 —Switchboard for exciter and field control for 88,000-volt plant. 

The motor-operated rheostats and the solenoid-operated 
switches for the exciters and the field circuits of the generators 
are arranged to form the panel board shown in Fig. 2. 

The four outgoing 88,000-volt lines were each provided with a 
complete set of graphic recording ammeters, voltmeters, watt¬ 
meters, power-factor meters, and frequency meters, as well as 
polyphase integrating wattmeters. 

The control desk for the line and transformer circuits in the 
receiving station of this plant is very similar to that for the 
generating station, but some additional refinements are being 
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introduced. Instead of having miniature disconnecting-svdtches 
on the desk, small green telephone lamps will be placed in the 
miniature bus-bar system on the desk. These lamps will be 
connected in series with a standard incandescent lamp and a 
snap-switch located in the high-tension room, or in the passage 
way from which the disconnecting-switches are to be operated. 
The intention is to have the station attendant, after pulling out 
the disconnecting-switches, turn on the snap-switch and in 
this manner light the green lamp on the desk and the standard 
lamp near the switch. In a similar manner, after closing the 
disconnecting-switch, the snap-switch is turned to extinguish 
the light. Failure of the telephone lamps would indicate the 
danger position; that is, that disconnecting switches were closed. 

In this receiving station, as it will be difficult for the attendant 
in the passage-way near the disconnecting-switches to see 
whether the oil circuit-breaker is open or closed, red and green 
lamps will be installed opposite each set of disconnecting- 
switches. These lamps will be operated by a signal-switch on 
the oil circuit-breaker in the same manner as the red and green 
indicating lamps on the control desk. 

The synchronous motors of the motor-generating sets, as well 
as the gas-engine-driven generators for the reserve power, are 
to be operated from the control desk, while the railway gen¬ 
erators and alternating-current and direct-current feeders will be 
controlled from panels. 

ll-d. Oil-switches and circuit-breakers. The terms “ oil- 
switch ” and “oil circuit-breaker” are used synonymously in 
this paper. While in a few cases the oil-switches for high-tension 
plants may be and are operated by hand, these cases are excep¬ 
tional, and only the oil-switches or breakers intended for electrical 
operation will be considered. These are usually one of two 
distinct types, and the engineer has to weigh the relative ad¬ 
vantages of the different designs. 

One type of switch is essentially a bottom-connected motor- 
operated switch intended for mounting in a masonry structure 
with each pole in a separate fireproof compartment, and each 
contact in a separate pot with terminals at the bottom of the pot. 
The other type of breaker is essentially a top-connected solenoid- 
operated self-contained breaker with the two contacts forming 
one pole in the same tank. The different features of these two 
designs will be taken up in order. 

Bottom'’connected versus top-connected. With the bottom- 
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connected breaker, particularly \vlu*n made* with a vcfNidcn pot^ 
considerable difticidly is exptiiciH’ed in inrikiny an '.iMiolit 
joint where the contact passes thr<»U‘di tin* iMatMiii nf tin* ynyl. 
The top-connected hrisikiT docs nut have* tliis difficult)' to icm- 
tend with. With tlu‘ butt(»in-i'uniu*cl(,‘il l>n‘akcr. flu* ♦ipfratiip* 
mechanism is entirely separated from thi* hsids, wldU* with 
the top-connected lireakta' tlu* upera/tinr' r*Ml hh well as tlie 
leads pass throuj 4 li the top of tlu* tanks and an* iic «*■ arilv closer 
together than tlu* oj^erating/nn! ami the leads of t!;(‘ Itutiujn- 
connected breaker, whidi art* at, opposite vn^h td the pots. 

Motor operation versus Si^lemyiJ operaliiOi. On out* switcli 
the operating rneclianism, ci/msisting of a. motor wiili suitabk! 
rods, springs, clutches, etc., is loistted on a I srse :t!ict\ c I hi* jMas 
and su|>])orte<l by the walls wlnclHorm the iii'i*proof i'f iininart niiaits 
for tile I'toles. Tliis meclia.nism is etrdinarilv a! s,m h a lieii;*ht 
from the lloi.»r tJiat it is necessary fm* tlie siafiui! affeiidant t,o 
stand on a. ladtler in t.»rt}i*r te» rnl tlie motor or ajljiis!, an\-' of tJie 
rneclianism. 

Witli tin* solenoiduip(*rat(*d lire*aker. the stilemiii! toeph**;, etc,, 
are loi*a.ted on or neaa* the thnu” in cm h a po*d!itai Uial the 
station a.ttem.la.nts ean rea.di!)* ins|»iH.'t ami adjiisf ilu-m while 
standing on tlu* lloctr. 

1 ype of oil tiiuks. Tlu* motoruiperafed 1« *| f Miiv-r'fuiiir*r'teil 
l)rt*aker is a.rrang<*d witli the two pot*; tMrrniiig our piili* nf tlie 
switeli rnourit(.*d in a eommori horironia.! |d,atlMCiii : iipprrried at 
tlu:* iotir eorners by wooden lep/'u Uns u pe of ‘uodi lepnires 
a eomparativi'ly s:ma!l amount of nil ami lia*: fdit* a*l\mita,ge 
t.had, tJu* eireuit' is ♦*|H*m*d in lus-.f ijjde'pemlcnt r'f*c*‘pfarjes, |.er 
|d'iasc*. With this heu t»nn ■r'cuiiiecled arraimeinriii, lio\ve\‘ert 
tlu* S(‘diment of tlu* oj) tends to ::eftle fhi* itaOa* f 

I lu* t*irt‘uit l>etwe(*n tlie teianinal:". in the boffom ig fj|e twr* 
tanks jonmng one pr»h* ot (he k*r'eaker is marie tlH'oneli nirtal 
phmgeru'oils atlavlied. to a mf*tai n'or>. pirre esirina! fn ilte 
tsmks. A motoro.ipr*rated mi-ciianiMu Mmiu-s'iinr* fhomtdi wooden 
rods in tlu* metal ero.ss»*pi(*i-e movr-r it and tlu* plimerw, \ rutirally 
upward to tupmi the eireuit. Tlie e»epo*.ed neial pa;lr above 
tlu* tauik and tlu* ba.re terminals below m*» (-'/.itafe i!;r mcln'.iim 
of tlu* switeli in a masonry stnicinre for the pmue* li.ei .it the 
att,emla.ni. !)oors are pro\'tr|f*d i.or eadi compai i ii{r|}f of tie* 
strnetnrt* tr» |iermit the n*a.dy ins|ierlinn of the tank . of. , but 
the n‘movaI or brea,kirig ot n d».ior lea,\‘es tlies;e lisa* iiuial parts 
a Sou fee of dang(*r. 
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^ This motor-operated bottom-connected switch is the type in- 
^^lled in the 60,000-volt circuits of the Electrical Development 
^mpany at Niagara Falls and Toronto. 

^ With the top-connected solenoid-operated breaker, metal 
^^ks with insulated linings are used, and the two stationary 

r\ 

^^tacts forming each pole are located under the oil near the 
of the tank where sediment cannot settle on them. These 
^^titacts are, however, carefully separated by barriers so that 
• same result is secured as though each contact were in a 
^^parate tank. 

The circuit between these stationary contacts is completed 
plungers connected to a cross-arm and moving vertically 
^O'vYHward to open the circuit. These cross-arms are connected 
^tirough wooden rods to a toggle mechanism operated by a 
^i^gle direct-pull solenoid located on the floor in front of the 
^^"eakers. All the live metal parts are completely submerged 
oil, while the leads brought out through the top of the case 
very heavily insulated. As the tanks, mechanism, etc., 
grounded for the protection of the attendant, there is no 
^<^cessity of enclosing the breaker in a masonry compartment. 

The tops of the tanks are so made that the terminals, contacts, 
can be readily got at for inspection, etc. This top-con- 
I'^ected breaker is built in two different types, one with boiler 
ii'on tanks for very large capacities and the other with sheet 
ttxetal tanks for smaller capacities. 

The solenoid-operated top-connected breaker with boiler- 
ix“oxi tanks is the type installed on the 60,000-volt circuits of the 
Ontario Power Company and is guaranteed to open safely under 
a,ny condition of overload or short-circuit that might arise in a 
plant with 200,000 kw. capacity in generators. The general 
appearance and over-all dimensions of this 60,000-volt breaker are 
shown in Fig. 3, while Fig. 4 covers a similar breaker designed 


f ov corresponding service at 120,000 volts. 

The other type of top-connected breaker, intended for smaller 
ixastallations and provided with sheet-metal tanks with wooden 
lining, is shown in Figs. 5 and 6, the former giving the over-all 
dimensions and the general appearance of the 60,000-volt breaker, 
while the latter covers the comesponding 88,000-volt breaker. 

While the advocates of the different t 3 ^pes of breakers naturally 
f nv^or their own design, and while either type of breaker can be 
^x-ranged to work in with a scheme of enclosed or open wiring, 
t,lae bottom-connected switch is essentially designed for in- 
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stallation where the wiring, bus-bars, etc., are placed in masonry 
compartments, while the top-connected breaker is intended 
primarily for plants where the high-tension wiring is over¬ 
head and entirely open. 

The claim is made for each system that its type of breaker is 
less liable to get out of order than the other design. Both types 
are giving satisfaction under actual operating conditions, and 
the weak points of each breaker are being corrected as rapidly 
as they are discovered. 

Where the control voltage is normal, the speed of operation is 
practically the same for the motor-operated and solenoid-oper¬ 
ated breakers. If the operating voltage is too low, however, 



the motor-operated breaker closes and opens some\\hat more 
quickly than the solenoid breaker, but with the motor-operated 
breaker some little time is required after the breaker closes until 
the motor has wound up the spring to trip the breaker out again. 

Both designs of breakers may be so counterbalanced that in 
case of ordinary trouble either type will tend to fall open rather 
than to fall closed. However, if the wooden operating-rods to 
which the moving contacts are attached should break, the 
bottom-connected breaker would tend to fall closed, while the top- 
connected breaker would tend to fall open. Although them is 
little likelihood of breaking the wooden operating-rods of either 
type, such an accident is possible. Under this condition the 
top-connected breaker would have a decided advantage. 
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Where it is desired to have the breakers automatic, this is 
done by providing either a series trip-coil, ordinarily located 
in the tank underneath the oil, or a series transformer. In 
eithpr case the operation of the series trip or the series transformer 



i 


► 





Fig. 5—60,000-volt top-connected breaker with sheet-metal tanks 



closes the direct-current trip-circuit, instead of operating directly 
on the mechanism of the switch or breaker. 

The advantage of the series trip-coil is largely on account of its 
being cheaper, while the advantage of the series transformer ar¬ 
rangement lies in the increased insulation obtained and in the fact 
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that series transformers may be needed in case it is desired to 
operate meters on the switchboard to indicate the current, 
output, etc., of the lines in which these high-tension breakers are 
connected. 

The two types of breakers previously described may be ar¬ 
ranged for operation either with series trip-coils or with series 
transformers. 

While the question of automatic or non-automatic breakers 
for generators, transformers, and line circuits is often a matter of 
opinion, the general practice seems to be as follows: 

I Generator circuit-breakers are usually made non-automatic, al¬ 

though occasionally provided with reverse-current relays. The oil 
circuit-breakers on the low-tension side of the step-up transform¬ 
ers are usuall}^ provided with overload relays. The oil circuit- 
breakers on the high-tension side of the step-up transformers 
are usually made non-automatic, although occasionally a 
differential relay is furnished \vhich operates in case of a local 
short-circuit in the transformer to cut off both the high-tension 
and the low-tension breakers. 

The breakers for the outgoing transmission lines are ordinarily 
provided with overload relays. Relays for the different breakers 
■ are made instantaneous, definite time relays, or inverse time 
relays, depending on conditions. 

j II-^. Disconnecting-switches. The disconnecting-switches used 

I on high-tension plants consist almost invariably of a plain 

knife-switch mounted on high-tension line insulators, this 
■' switch being operated by means of a pole with a hook in one end. 

In some plants an operating mechanism is installed for opening 
the three disconnecting-switches of a three-phase circuit at the 
j same time. 

i Where the disconnecting-switches .are not readily accessible 

from the operating floor, they are sometimes provided with a 
I projecting arm so that the station attendant may more readily 

I open them by means of a direct vertical pull or push of his 

operating stick. In some cases w^here the disconnecting-switches 
are located in inaccessible positions, it has been proposed to open 
I and close them by means of a solenoid or motor-driven mechan¬ 

ism. These high-tension disconnecting-switches have in most 
cases been mounted on porcelain insulators, but composition 
insulators have also been used for this purpose. 

The pins for these insulators are made of wood, metal, 
or composition, depending largely on the individual preference 
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of the designer. The relative advantages of the different kinds 
of insulators and pins is not a question which comes within the 
scope of this paper. 

II-/. Protective, apparatus. In connection with lightning 
protection for high-tension plants, choke-coils, either of the 
open type or of the oil-immersed type, have been largety used. 
In this work the strain developed across adjacent turns in the 
choke-coils is so great when the coil performs the function 
normally expected of it that oil insulation is necessary to obtain 
the best results. 

Il-g. Bus-bars and wiring. As mentioned in the earlier 
portion of this paper, the bottom-connected breakers are chiefly 
used with the enclosed system of wiring and bus-bars, and the 
top-connected breakers with the open system. There is a con¬ 
siderable difference in opinion between the advocates of the 
enclosed and open systems regarding the relative advantages 
and disadvantages of the two arrangements. 

The enclosed system of bus-bars, wiring etc., for high-voltage 
plants is an extension of what is acknowledged to be the best 
standard practice for voltages up to 13,000, and is intended to 
provide additional safety for the station operator and additional 
security against a shut-down such as might be caused by some¬ 
thing getting across the bus-bars. 

Il-fe. Those who favor the open system base their arguments 
on the following grounds. First, the violence of an arc and the 
destructive effect of short-circuit depend on the amount of 
current available at the point of short-circuit, or, for the same 
amount of power, is inversely proportional to the voltage, so that 
while fireproof barriers and cellular construction are required 
on large capacity plants of comparatively low voltage, they are 
unnecessary for higher voltage plants of the same, or even larger 
capacity. 

Secondly, as the fireproof barriers offer a more or less perfect 
ground for high-voltage circuits, the striking distance from wire 
to ground has to be greatly reduced over \/hat could be obtained 
with open wiring in the same space. The higher the voltage the 

more perfect the ground. ^ ^ 

Thirdly, the use of enclosed bus-bars and wiring ordinarily 
necessitates several floors or galleries and a more expensive 
building than is the case with the open wiring. 

Fourthly, it is more difficult to inspect and repair bus-bars, 
wiring, disconnecting-switches. lightning-arresters, etc., that are 
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boxed in masonry compartments and only visible and accessible 
by the removal of doors than if everything is in plain sight. 
Incipient trouble will be noticed far sooner with open wiring 
than with enclosed, and inspection will be more frequent and 
thorough if the station attendant in a few minutes’ walk can see 
everything, than if he had to remove several hundred doors and 
visit two or three floors to examine the condition of the apparatus. 

Typical examples of the enclosed and open systems of wiring 
for 60,000-volt circuits are the transformer houses of the Electri¬ 
cal Development Company at Niagara and Toronto, and of the 
Ontario Power Company at Niagara Falls. 

One of the most striking differences in the two plants, due 
partly to the use of bottom-connected breakers and enclosed 
bus-bars in one case, and the top-connected breakers and, open 
bus-bars in the other, is in the location of the disconnecting- 
swdtches w^hich isolate the oil-switches or circuit-breakers from 
the bus-bars. 

In the former case they are below the oil-switches and in¬ 
visible from the switch-room without removing the doors of the 
switch-compartments, and cannot readily be opened without 
going down stairs. The station attendant adjusting or cleaning 
a breaker is on a different floor from the disconnecting-switch, 
which, if closed through a misunderstanding of orders by a second 
attendant, will make the oil-switch terminals alive, with conse¬ 
quent grave danger to the cleaner. 

In the station of the Ontario Power Company the disconnecting 
switches are directly above the oil circuit-breaker, can be pulled 
by the attendant standing at the breaker, and cannot readily be 
closed without the knowledge and consent of the man working 
on the breaker. 

Ill-a. Present stations 60,000 volts. In order to give an 
idea of the relative; space required for 60,000-volt and 100,- 
000-volt plants, the preliminary drawings prepared for two 
different stations of approximately the same capacity and same 
general arrangement are shown in Figs. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 

Figs. 7, 8, and 9 show the plan, elevation, and section of the 
transformer and switching house to be built on the side of a hill 
for a plant containing eight 7500-kw. 6600-volt generators, and 
t'welve 5000-kw. 6600- to 60,000-volt step-up transformers, 
vrith four outgoing transmission lines. In this station the 
transformers are delta-connected on both the low-tension and 
high-tension sides and knife-ty^e disconnecting-switches have 
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been provided for cutting out any one transformer in any bank. 
The high-tension connections are so made that each transformer 
bank feeds a short section of bus-bars. This short section of 



bus-bars can be connected through a circuit-breaker to the 
main high-tension bus-bar, or through a different circuit-breaker 
to the outgoing transmission line. 


Pjg^ g—Elevation of transformer and switching house, 60,000-volt plant 
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III Ik siitlions j(H),(H)() volts. 10 and 11 show 

resptH’ti\’(dy tlu* plan and section ol llu* translornic'r and swiitliing 
lionsta also on tli(‘ side of a hill, |)ropose<l for tlu‘ eontrol of ten 
5000 kw. 0000 \ailt t}iree-|)ha,S(‘ g(‘ru‘ralors, and tweha* lOOO-kw. 
0000 to 00.000 volt st(‘poip tra,nsfonners, 'riiis station will 
be first tnstall(Ml with the transformers (‘onneettsl in delta both 
on the low-tension and on iho liiidi tension, and will hiter be 
changed over 1 1 ) star (.’(nnua't ions ori f lu* higli-tensiun for operating 



at 100,000 volts. All the Inisdmrs, wiring, etiv, Iiave bcsni 
spaced '"tiitablv, and all Imnkers, swiiclies, etc,, snppHiai for 
this hiplter ^'oltaias 

While fjperatine .at 00,000 volts, i1is<amnei'iing-s\vitelic‘^ will. 
In* ns<a,l bcd.li (m t-he low-tension anri on tlie Itighdension .si<le c^f 
the step tip tratisfornas's for ratting any one transforiiter ot.it of 
tile bank. 

The main (’oninaiions of this plant will be similar to tliose of 
the plant prcwionsly descaibetl; namely, eaedt bank of t.rans- 
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formers xeeds a short section of transformer bus-bar, which 
transformer bus-bar can be connected through a breaker either 
to the main station bus-bar or through another breaker to the 
high-tension outgoing feeder. 



The low-tension connections are arranged on a straight 
double-throw system, as indicated by the miniature bus-bar on 
the control desk shown in Fig. 12, and it may be noted that the 
entire equipment of this station will not be installed at first. 


Fig. 11—Section of transformer and switching house, 100,000-volt plant 
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IV-a, Future stations] indoor. As may be noted from Figs. 
6 to 11 the amount of space necessary for the circuit-breakers, 
switches, bus-bars etc., for a high-voltage transmission plant is 
comparatively great and it requires a large building to contain 
them. 

IV-^. Future stations; outdoor. It is quite possible that in 
the not far-distant future where the climate is not too severe, 
high-tension transformer houses with their breakers, bus¬ 
bars, etc., will no longer be used; the transformers, oil circuit- 
breakers, disconnecting-switches, bus-bars, wiring, and con¬ 
nections will probably be in the open air. 

The oil-immersed water-cooled transformers and the electri¬ 
cally-operated oil-switches are well designed to stand out-of- 
door conditions. Disconnecting-switches have often been used 
in high-tension transmission lines mounted on the poles, and 
the use of electrolytic lightning-arresters with the choke-coils 
combined in the transformer cases will readily permit of this out- 
of-door operation. 

The top-connected circuit-breakers and the open arrangement 
of bus-bars and wiring are particularly suited for an out-of-door 
transforming station, and it may not be long before such a station 
is designed and installed. 
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Discussion on High-tension Transmission Pai»ers at Nim;- 
ARA Falls, N. Y., June 2(), 1007 

P. M. Lincoln: An iiLS|H‘ct ion of soiue nl llie illusl rat ions 
shows that there is a very apparent, anyle in tlu‘ eahK-s at tla* 
point wlicre they are attaelied to the tower slrueluris at. the 
bottom of thc'gorye. Tliis anyle would nnlu-ati* Hiat the 
strain at that i,)oint is downward. 1 wouhl hke to know wh\' 
this method of eonstruetion was used. It sure!)* (‘animt l)e on 
acc'onnt of relieving: tlie su])])ort.s at tlie toji of tlu* bank of 
strains due to a lon^ span, iHaaiuse th<‘ strains m tiu‘ eables 
must necessarily l)e inereased by tin* amount of Hie downward 
strain at the ])oint wdiere they an‘ atta.elietl to lliest‘ struetur<*s. 

F. B. H. Paine: The eables drop from tlit* taintih‘Vt>r hn»sely 
to the river-edge tower on wliieh tiiey are dead elide* 1. 'ria* 
cantilevers su|>])ort tlie wthght, ami tlu* water e«ha* t Mvvta’s simply 
hold them out of tlie vertieal suhieiently to fUTwaail 1 heir hanging 
too close t.o tlie steep hi 11 sicks 

P. M. Lincoln: It setmis to me that (‘xavtlv the opposite 
effec't would lie ol»tained by this c'onst metiem. smee the eurce 
wliich would naturahy fall wouhl In* made more alumpt by 
jiulliiig down at this ]K)int. 

F. B. H. Paine: Tlie S|)an ac*ross tht* river is < jvtit e iudejleitdcml. 
of the slo])e-si)a,ns, and is dead (mde<i on t*afh water cmIjm* tower. 
Tlie crossing is not a catenary into whicti the water edge tcavers 
are instated a,nd sltsidy the eabh^s. It. is three imhgMmdent 
(lead-enclecl s|)ans ; two a,lmost verticaal and out* rdm<*st huri/.ontal. 

P. M. Lincoln: I do not see why it is m‘et‘ssa.ry to at.la.eh 
to the towers at that point. 

F. B. H. Paine: Mr. Merslion dividetl the ero:;;;ing iut<.» the 
tliree spans to avoid the efftHts of tn*mvndom; wind.'; in I he 
Niagara Gorge- blowing lioth ways at om*<* and wlueh uu 
usual condilitm he feared wouhl result in rvviug.mg. the eabh‘.s 
together. He want(‘d as short a. spsiu as po:;*;ib!(‘ and as <'io:a‘ 
to the liottorn as |)ossiblt‘, to avoid the elfeet'; <d ihe rros:. wind:; 
on one span. 1 lielievt* (.nir experienet* sliows. ihat Hie epeet 
of these winds wa.s exaggtrrated by tlie “ olde:;j inhabitanf 

D* B. Rushmore: vSome of Mr. Mtatslioti’s pow**!' ( on' iimers. 
get tlieir ])ower from a single lima a,nd 1 think it i:; open lode, 
cussion whether sueli a praetica: is jimtiliMd. in Hn* line eon 
struetkm shown, some iiertinent (|ne:;liom; arise; for imSam r, 
from the expcTience given in the papen* by Mr. Rowe-, it ha:; 
been femnd ms'essary to fint tlie top eondmSor lH‘hwv tin' other;;, 
and to run the gronnd wire in its placa*. 1 t.hink that a. similar 
cliangc would be desirable here. 

Tint questions at onee arise, why arc‘ tlie wires cm s<‘]s'ira1t* 
towers? Why is a single tower not used to <-arrv bot.h :;<‘ts cd' 
wires? Under what c'onditions csin om* hij;h teimion lin*' near 
another be repaired while Hie otnei h in operation? 

Mr. Buck shows a line construction for very higlj vcdtagc' 
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and he puts both lines on the same tower. Can he repair one 
line if the other is in operation? 

The wooden A-poles which Mr. Mershon shows have got to 
be replaced every eight years, we will say, but not all poles will 
last eight years. Every time a pole is replaced, the transmission 
of power is interrupted, and while at first the interruptions from 
this cause are not many, they finally become so frequent that 
customers grow impatient and new customers cannot be got. 
Under these conditions it seems to me that a single line trans¬ 
mission with a wooden pole construction is not economically 

justified. . . 

H. W. Buck: Regarding the possibility of working on one 
line with the other line alive: in Fig. 2, with the tower grounded 
and with the circuit out of service grounded, I see no reason 
why a man should not safely work on that dead circuit. He 
would have the whole tower structure between him and the 
live circuit, and the circuits are quite a distance apart, about 

20 feet. , r 1 X- 1 1 

J. B. Taylor: Mr. Nicholson’s method of locating breaks, 

or*^more properly grounds, on high-tension lines is extTemely 
valuable, the broken insulator being the trouble^ which is most 
often experienced. I think that the transmission system on 
which he has made his tests was fortunate in having a man 
who could take up work of this sort, possess the proper ingenuity 
to make the proper application for the particular trouble, and 
be on the ground when the trouble came; but I doubt if the 
average transmission plant will install the necessaty switches 
and resistances and have the experts to locate troubles in this 

manner. i j r xu 

A plant that was started up about five years ago had a tourtn 

wire installed on a three-phase system. The idea was that 
when one of the three wires got into trouble, a simple system 
of knife-switches could cut in the fourth wire, and everything 
would go along as usual. The line has had occasional trouble, 
but for one reason or another—either because the opeiatmg 
force did not feel sufficiently sure of the conditions to cut in 
the spare wire, or because they felt that the trouble was of such 
a nature that it was unsafe to attempt to resume service before 
knowing what the trouble was—the fourth line has not been used. 

I have not checked the mathematical equations in the paper, 
but offhand it is not obvious why the reactances of the long and 
short sides of the loop should come out in the same ratio as the 
resistances. The inductive effect of the return current in the 
earth does not appear in the analysis, and under some conditions 
this appears to be an essential factor. However, the accuracy of 
the test locations shows the method to be right for the average 
transmission line when the two sides of the circuit are separated 

^^Without doubt Mr. Nicholson has considered other schemes 
fgr locating these trouble.?. I wonder if he has tried to locate 
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a broken insulator by merely passing the current over the faulty 
wire to ground and measuring the induced voltage in a neigh¬ 
boring wire—one of the transmission wires, neighboring tele¬ 
phone lines, or anything that happened to be handy. As¬ 
suming the wires at uniform separation, the induced voltage 
should be proportional to the length. 

William McClellan: It appears as if every essential point had 
been considered in the design of Mr. Hewlett's insulator. In 
the long run it should be cheaper, though the first cost would 
remain the same as for present types. Those of us who have 
had experience with large 60,000-volt insulators made of cemented 
shells know what it means to discard an insulator because of a 
simple broken shell. Another point is the benefit of the full 
dielectric strength of the material used. We all know that the 
breakdown potential of a cemented insulator is considerably 
less than the sum of the breakdown potentials of the separate 
shells. 

Regarding Mr. Hayes' paper, I think emphasis should be 
laid on the desirability of the open type of wiring for potentials 
over, say, 25,000 volts. For higher potentials there is a strong 
tendency among engineers toward outdoor stations, though it 
must be acknowledged that the last word on this subject will 
not be said for some time to come. I think that we should 
cease putting up ordinary knife-switches to be opened with a 
pole in the hands of a man on a shaky platform 25 feet from 
the ground. Very simple switches to be opened from the ground 
have been designed by certain operators in the West and marked 
attention should be given to this simple but, at times, very im¬ 
portant part of the high-tension apparatus. 

W. IT. Smith: Has the matter of icicles forming between the 
successive petticoats of insulators of the type proposed by Mr. 
Hewlett been given due consideration? It would seem as though 
a chain of insulators, one above the other, might perhaps enable 
icicles to be formed that would connect from one disk to another. 
Unless there has been experience to the contrary, I should hesi¬ 
tate to condemn the ordinary petticoat type on account of icicle 
formation between petticoats, which I think would be fully as 
difficult to consummate with the petticoat type as with the new 
insulator proposed by Mr. Hewlett. 

L. C. Nicholson: In regard to Mr. Taylor's suggestion as to 
measuring voltage generated in a parallel wire, I will say that 
some such methods have been undertaken, but the results ob¬ 
tained were not encouraging, particularly on account of parallel 
circuits which were in operation at the time, interfering with 
any measurements of induced voltage in the parallel wire. 
In case of only one line, I presume some such test could be made, 
but having more than one line one interferes with the test on 
the other by electrostatic and electromagnetic induction. In 
any case, I think it would be necessary to have two instruments; 
an ammeter to measure the current flowing, and a voltmeter 
to measure the induction. 
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S. Q. Hayes: The 200,000 kw. given as the capacity of the 
oil circuit-breaker is correct; that is, the manufacturers guar¬ 
antee that^ that switch will be able to open any overload or 
short-circuit that will occur on the station having that capacity 
on the bus-bars. Up to the present time there is no station 
with that capacity on the bus-bars. 

In connection with the troubles in pulling disconnected- 
switches, it has been proposed in several cases where the dis¬ 
connecting switches are in rather inaccessible positions to operate, 
them by means of a soleloid or motor-driven mechanism. 

J. H. Finney (by letter): It seems to me that Mr. Mershon’s 
method of tying-in is not so simple as might be employed, 
although the tie is very ingenious; the chief objection to it is 
the large amount of tie-wire required, and the fact that the 
cable is not firmly fastened to the insulator, but simply lies in 
the top groove. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig 3. 


I would like to call attention to a tie which not only embodies 
simplicity and a small amount of tie-wire, but has the advan¬ 
tage of holding the conductor firmly on every side, as will be 
seen by the accompanying illustrations. The tie is made by 
straddling the line wire and top of the insulators as shown in 
Fig. 1. Both ends are then carried around the neck of the 
insulator in the same direction as shown in Fig. 2. Having 
made a half circle of the insulator, the ends are made off by 
taking a number of turns around the line conductor shown in 
Fig. 3. This makes a symmetrical tie, the conductor being 
held without danger of kinks, and is not subjected to any 
strains which would tend to cause abrasion and breakage of 
either tie-wire or conductor. The strain is uniformly dis¬ 
tributed around the head of the insulator, the conductor being 
held firmly in the groove. This tie is decidedly cheaper than 
clamps, is more easily installed, and, in my opinion is not only 
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more desirable than clamps, but is one of the best designed 
ties, from all standpoints, of which I have knowledge. 

F. G. Baum (by letter): When trouble occurs on a line similar 
to that considered by Mr. Nicholson, the station operator will 
try to find the section of line on which the trouble is located. 
The trouble may be a broken insulator, or it may be more seri¬ 
ous, and repeatedl}?' to throw power on a disabled line to test it 
may at some time cause very serious consequences. Further¬ 
more, having located the section of the line in trouble, the oper^ 
ator will at once start patrolmen from each end of the sec 
tion. After the point at fault is located it will require one 
man, and very often two men, to repair the break. Until the 
men arrive at the break it is not certain what must be done 
and what materials will be required. Hence, while the test 
method may be of some advantage in some cases, generally 
one would have to use the sure way in addition to it. Power 
should not be throvm on a disabled line more than necessary, 
as life and property may thereby be endangered. 

Ralph D. Mershon (by letter): Replying to the points raised 
by Mr. Rushmore. Whether or not service from a single line 
is" justified, depends upon the value and importance of. the 
customer. One would be justified in going to the expense of 
two lines for a large and important customer, but such expense 
would render the business of a small customer unprofitable. 
Mr. Rushmore raises the question of the grounded wfire. I have 
■never been fully convinced that the grounded wire actually 
affords an appreciable amount of protection against lightning, 
or, at any rate, an amount of protection which would justify 
the expense of installing it. I had hoped that Mr. Rowe w^ould, 
in his paper, bring more convincing proof of the value of the 
•grounded wdre than has been submitted in the past by those 
defending it, but I must say I cannot see that he has done this. 
The question of tw’o-circuit towers vs. single-circuit towers is 
one on which many arguments can be advanced on both sides. 
In the end, the choice must be largely decided by the conditions 
to be met. In our case it seemed best, for a variety of reasons, 
to make use of the single-circuit towers. What Mr. Rushmore 
sa 3 "s in regard to wooden pole-line construction is true in many 
cases; it is not true in this case however. Where the A-frames 
were installed, the amount of space available was not sufficient 
to allow of tower construction, and steel-pole construction 
w’ould not only have been more expensive than wooden poles, 
from every standpoint, but the necessary deliveries of steel poles 
could not have been obtained. 

As regards Mr, Finney’s tie, I would say that the tie we used 
w^as adopted for the reasons set forth in the paper, and only 
after an exhaustive series of tests on all the ties we knew of or 
could devise. If Mr. Finne^^ will make actual pulling tests on 
his tie with aluminum cable and aluminum tie wire, he will 
find, I think, that it will not fulfil the conditions which, as ex¬ 
plained in the paper, it w^as desired to meet, and which the tie 
adopted does meet. 


*4 paper presented at the 24ih Annual Convene 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical En¬ 
gineers, Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 27, 1907. 
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DEFLOCCULATED GRAPHITE 


BY EDWARD G. ACHESON 


The subject-matter of this address is not in any sense elec¬ 
trical in character, but the effect described was discovered 
as the result of electrical work and the products obtainable by it 
may, with advantage, be used in electrical work and machinery. 
Such is my excuse for offering these remarks before this Institute. 

In the year 1901,1 was engaged in a series of experiments hav- 
iag as their object the production of crucibles from artificial 
graphite. In this work I was led into a study of clays. What 
I learned may be briefly stated as follows: 1. The American 
manufacturers of graphite crucibles imported from Germany 
the clay used by them as a binder of the graphite entering into 
the crucibles. 2. The Germany clays are much more plastic 
and have a greater tensile strength than American clays of 
similar chemical composition. 3. Residual clays—^those found 
at or near the point at which the parent feldspathic rock was 
decomposed—are not in any sense as plastic or strong as the 
same clays are when found as sedimentary clays at a distance 
from their place of origin. 4. Chemical analysis failed to account 
for these decided differences. 

I reasoned that the greater plasticity and tensile strength were 
developed during the period of transportation from the place 
of their formation to their final bed, and I thought it might be 
due to the presence of extracts from vegetation being in the 
waters which carried them. I made several experiments on 
clay with vegetable extracts, tannin being one of them, and I 
found that a moderately plastic, weak clay, when treated with 
a dilute solution of gallotannic acid or extract of straw, was 
increased in plasticity—^made stronger in some cases as much 
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as three hundred per cent.—required Init fiO iter eeni . ms itiueh 

water to produce a given decree ()1 fluidity, vv,'IS eauseil to u‘- 

niain suspended in water, and made so line in^ pailii U s tli.it 
it would pass through a line flUerqiaiier. Being, aequamted 
with the record of how tlic Egyptians had the eliildren of 
Israel use straw in the making of bricks, and helieviiig it was 
used not for any benefits derivablr from tlie weak tilires but 
for the extract,’! called clay so treateil E,gyiitia,Mize.l .-lay. 

Having in IflOO <liseovered a process of produeiii.u a tme pme 
unctuous graphite, I undertook to work out tile details of its 
application as a lubricant. In tlie <lr>- form, or mixed wiHi 
grease or oil, it was easy to h:mdU‘, Imt 1 wished it to enter tlie 
entire field of lubrication as occupied liy oil. In my first ellorts 
to suspend it in oil 1 met the same trouliles eneounteu'd b\ m\ 
predecessors in this line of work; it would quickly settU’ out ol 
the oil. My unctuous .graphite was just plain simple g.raphite, 
and obcyeil the sa.me haws eoverin.i’ the natural product. .So 
things stood until the latt.er part of BHiti when the thought oc¬ 
curred to me that tannin might have the saim* effect, on g.raphite 
that it had on clay, I trii'd it with satisfactory n'sulls. I 
will now' show you tlie effect and how it is produced. 

I will take for the experiment two equal (pianfities of my 
unctuous graphite, .as prtnlueed in the eli»etrieal turmiee. When 
in this form, I call it disintegrated unetumi.s graphite. To one 
sample I will add yilain water, tuid, titter rubbin,s', np in a 
mortar, T pour it into a lest tube. To the other sample 1 will 
add witter, a little gallotannie arid, and a few drops of ammoniti. 
This last is not always necessary, bnt I find it improves the 
results wath some waters. I will now rnb the mixture inthi' 
mortar as in the first ease, and then pour into a test lube. I will 
now shake up both tubes simulUineemsly and place ihmii in a 
rack to settle. 

Two minutes have now elapsed sinei- the shakin;.', and we find 
the graphite in the plain water has very etmipletely seisirated 
from the water, not being miseible tlierewith, while the mixture 
of graphite, water, tannin, tmd ammonia remaim; as black as, 
when .shaken up. The graphite is miseihle with the water in 
this mixture; it is suspended tmd wouhl eontinue so indefinitely, 
at least I have found it to rcmitiin so for mouths, and I do not ;;ee 
why it should settle or sepxirate thenext.day, week .mouth, or yeai, 

While this experiment, xis you have seen it performed, ;,1io\v, 
the effect, the result is mueh improved liy limis I have here a 
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bottle in which there are graphite, water, tannin, and ammonia 
which have been mixed for some weeks. The graphite is in what 
I call a defiocculated condition, a condition of fineness beyond 
that attainable by mechanical means, a condition approaching, 
if indeed not actually attaining, the molecular state. It is so 
fine as to pass with ease through the finest filter-paper. Here 
I have a glass funnel containing one of the finest filter-papers 
manufactured, and on this paper I will pour a little of the 
water and defiocculated graphite. See it run through the 
paper and collect in the tube, as black as ever and apparently 
unchanged. * In fact it remains so black and has passed through 
so rapidly that a doubt exists in your minds as to its really 
being a mixture of water and solid matter—^water and graphite. 

I can quickly convince you that such is the case. 

Into the test tube containing the black liquid which has 
passed through the filter, I will now introduce a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid, and then slightly warm it over this spirit- 
lamp flame. These acts have caused the suspended graphite to 
floccluate and when I now pour the liquid onto a second filter 
paper, you see the water nm through clear, the graphite re¬ 
maining on the paper. Removing a little of the graphite and 
smearing it on a piece of paper, drying the paper and rubbing the 
black spot, it is at once recognized as graphite. This effect is 
obtainable with amorphous bodies generally; I have obtained 
it with alumina, lampblack, clay, graphite, and siloxicon. 

I have successfully used defiocculated graphite in water in¬ 
stead of oil in sight drop-feed oilers and with chain-feed oilers. 
I have a shaft in my laboratory measuring 2^ in. in 
diameter, revolving at 3000 revolutions per minute in a bearing 
10 in. long that had no oil on it for a month, defiocculated 
graphite being the only lubricant used, the feed being by chain, 
and it ran perfectly. On the same shaft is a similar bearing 
lubricated with oil; this runs much the warmer of the two. 

A few days after this test was started a pessimistic friend re¬ 
marked that just plain simple water would give the same results, 
that the presence of graphite was unnecessary. We are in¬ 
fluenced by the opinions of others even when we know or think 
they are wrong, so I emptied the oil out of the second bearing on 
the shaft and substituted plain water. The results during the 
first twelve hours seemed to support the contention of the friend. 
The next day after the machine had stood motionless over night 
things did not look so rosy for the water; it was a lame second on 
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account of rust and was hurriedly removed. I think I shall not 
recommend clear water as a permanent lubricant. 

Defiocculated graphite in water possesses the remarkable power 
of preventing rust or corrosion of iron or steel. This graphite, 
even after flocculation, is so fine in its particles that when dried 
en masse it forms a hard article. I have here a cake of dried 
defiocculated graphite. You can see it has the curvature of the 
watch glass in w^hich it was dried. No pressure was used on it, 
but still you see it is comparatively hard, like a sun-dried clod of 
clay. It is self-bonding. 

While, as I have stated, defiocculated graphite in water is an 
efficient lubricant, it has the dra-wback or disadvantage of losing 
its water by evaporation. I also appreciated that much time 
would be consumed in converting the world to water lubrication 
from the present one of oil. Therefore I set before me the 
problem of replacing the water medium with oil. A very great 
deal of difficulty and many discouraging conditions were met 
with, but I am pleased to say success was arrived at, and I have 
here a bottle containing kerosene oil holding about one-half per 
cent, of defiocculated graphite, that percentage being sufficient 
for most work. Here is another bottle containing spindle oil 
with a like percentage of graphite. The graphite has been in 
these oils for some weeks and shows no tendency to separate or 
to settle. 


4 paper pre^enied at the 24th Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical En¬ 
gineers, Niagara Falls, N. Y.. June 27, 1907 

Co^righTlOO?. By A. I. E. E. 


SINGLE-PHASE VERSUS THREE-PHASE GENERATION 
FOR SINGLE-PHASE RAILWAYS 


BY A. H. ARMSTRONG 


The introduction of the alternating-current single-phase 
railway motor calling for a single-phase secondary distiibution 
lUm'makes it pertinent to inquire into the ^uesUon of pmve 
gLeration and primary distribution for 

the simplicity of single-phase generation and distribution is 
unquestioned, it is not always possible or desirable in these 
days of general power distribution to install a generating station 
and primary distribution system capable of taking care o 
alternating-current railway load alone, to the exclusion _o 
synchronous converters and other receiving machinery requiimg 

three-phase input. , 

As the use of either the single-phase or the multiphase generator 
seems to be open to certain objections, various methods of 
distribution are presented herewith, with some of the advantages 
and disadvantages pertaining to each. 

Single-Phase Generation 

1 Single-phase generation and transmission makes it im¬ 
possible to use synchronous converters, self-starting ®yn<=hr°nou® 
motors, or induction motors starting under load. Poorly 
adapted for general power distribution, it is chiefly_ hmned 
in Application to alternating-current railway operation; Vs 
use is, therefore, open to grave objections of a commercial 
nature where there exists any possibility of selling power or in 
any way utilizing it for general converter and motor work. 

2. The single-phase generator has an unbalanced armature 
reaction which is the cause of considerable flux variation m the 
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field pole-tips, and in fact tlinni.^liont tlie field stnu'tnrc. In 
order to minimize eddy eurrcnits, such i^eneratnrs must, tliere- 
fore, be constructed witli tliimu'r larninations and oftentimes 
poorer mechanical cunstructioTi, n'sultiiu’ in incrcast*d cost of the 
generator. The large sin gkc-pi last* armatni'c reaction results in 
a much poorer regulation tlian tiuit: obtaintMl w itii a, thr(‘e-|»liase 
generator; it calls for incniased ainouni cd field cujtHrr; it 
requires more liberal design; it aJso resfuirt's larger (‘Xciting 
units—these inalcc the cost of tlie single“i)liase generating urdt 
throughout consideral)ly more than tliat of a tlirca*-[>hasc unit of 
the same outi.)ut and heating. 

The difficulties of single-pliase g‘(*n(,‘rator construction a|qH*a.r 
to in crease wit.li d ec rcsise in fret | u tm c ' \* . 'll i v ; u leg y\ io 11 «> f a 11 y 1 <»W' vr 
frequency than 25 cycles nuiy tlierarfore rt'sult in serious dilh- 
culties in construction for a. com|>lt‘t{‘ line of maidiimos cif tlie 
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Pig. 1 —'Biuglc-phase friinury and seiM.jndary dijitrihution 


single-phase tyi)e, (‘specially <»f tin* fwo- or four poll* iurliinc 
driven type, where the fi(‘ld (lu.x is \'(‘ry lai’g.f* pnr p(dtn 

ih To offstd the dilficulty <d single piia.::e g.eneraPn'constrtu 
tion, its greater cost and fXKuvr (‘ffnciency, then* arc* the* ad 
vantages of sim|dicity in t.lie iMitire g.eiici'ajinjy primary, and 
secondary distribution sysUvms for sing.le phase !*oads. ddica* 
advantages are so great that they jnsfity «‘onsidrrablt‘ (’Xpemsc; 
looked at from the railwa,y point of \'iew only, the r.ingjc pharu* 
syastem throughout may Ik* eonsidcred a;; olferin** the mo-t, 
advantages. 

TuRKn-PnASE Generation 

lhrce-|)hasc generation and distrilmtion is in almost, uni 
versa] use. Many singhc-pliasc* railwaws r<*ecive power from r.nch 
systems. The ('oninKua'ial advant.atass reiudting. from the u.sc 
of such generators may in eeiTain taises jmstify iJu' t‘oinpli('ation 
of single-phase secondary distribution obtained from a three- 
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phase source. As these commercial advantages are in many 
cases controlling, various combinations of three-phase-single¬ 
phase connections are presented herewith. 

1. Three-phase generation and primary distrihution to motor- 
generator sets feeding into the single-phase seco^idary distrihution. 
This system has all the advantages of obtaining power from a 
three-phase distribution which may also feed synchronous 
converters and a general power load; it is independent of the 
frequency of the generating system, being equalh^ adapted for 
60 or 25 cycles. It is the only system which will give perfect 
balance on a three-phase distribution system. Its disadvan¬ 
tage lies in the cost of the motor-generator sub-station, 

2. Three-phase generators operating alternating-current rail¬ 
way load on one leg, thus calling for both primary and secondary 
single-phase distrihution. Commercial considerations of a pos- 
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YiG, 2—^Three-phase primary and single-phase se^:ondary distribution 


sible future synchronous converter or power load may justify 
the installation of three-phase generators designed for single¬ 
phase output for railway load and three-phase output for general 
power distribution. This system is open to the objection of 
serious unbalancing due to railway load on one phase only, and 
this unbalancing may be so great as to cause undue heating in 
synchronous converters, synchronous motors, and induction 
motors fed from the unequal potentials of all three legs of the 
three-phase generator. Tests have been made which indicate 
that receiving apparatus may have its capacity reduced from. 
30 to 50 per cent, with normal heating with the unbalancing 
caused by a single-phase railway load fed from a three-phase 
generator in commercial operation. 

A three-phase generator run as a single-phase generator is open 
to all the objections of excessive armature reaction, poor regula¬ 
tion, and pulsating flux in field structure noted above for single- 
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phase generators. Siidi gtan^rators nmst he rate* ! sing]t‘|>Iias< 
at two-tliinls <)r k‘ss of tluar (niiput when operating on a balajietH 
tliree“|)liase load. 

M. llinx'~Shase ge/ze/'a/aa; dinl prinniry disirihutiim to 
station, jccdiny snavssrvc tndlay Six tions hdih salHirata 
Wlierc tlie kaiglli of tfii‘ roa^il is sulhivitart. to pHTinit SiniJi aiali/ing 
the trolley into tliret‘ seetions, or nuiltipk/.s u\ tltreia lia\ine. an 
equal load on (Sieli scHlion, thi.s metliod preo idt':; \nr halan< in;; 
the t]iree''])lia,se loa,d, thus siaairin*; full (Hitpnri of Ha* ptaieratoja 
ii()ii”-iriterfereiiee with iH)Wer load, vU\ luieh suh'taiion inuM 
contain two s(,*ts of transiunners eonneeted to j;eparate plni'.rs, 
vSo tliat adjacent sti]:)-stations may ieed like into a eonuuon 

trolley setlion extending l)etvvet*n th(vrn. 11ie imtallafion of a. 
single translornier in ea,eli sn!)station w(»uld iiei'es*;itate tin* 
sectiomdizing ol tin* ti’olle}' midway lH*twtHai sub rtatioie,,, lame 
losing liall the elfeetiva*. calm* ol tlu* copper as rditained uitli the 



trolley setlioned at iho sul) stations and two adja^ml jmb 
stations leeding a eonnuon trolley setittiu. 

Tliis inetlunl of ol)taining a, l)alanc(*d thnm phaso load i-. o[H*n 
t(> the olqectlon of tojiiplication ami |H»ssiIdo ineheciiveiiess, 
vvith smdotis disaTrani;eiiU‘nts of sehednk* .studi a:; lain* plat e in 
railwaay t)p(n\atioiultfring tlilTenart ptaiotls of the dav andsras(m. 


* 1 . I huofdtase fyiunxttitny gtiu^ntiiny staiiofi loiofrd in aiitu 
of sysicin and facduty one pha:u' eaek way. Ho long the 
loa.tl is l)alaneed tipon tlie two itriniarv distrilinlitiii f;vsloinc. ihi»: 
nuthod of c‘oniu‘cti(tn ir. eaptable t»f gotnl results; hut operation 
untler tile necasssif icr. of t^oitMn(*reia! ser\*ie<‘ sltows Jt to be vrrv 
dilficnlt to btdanei* tlu‘ load vqion the two p!ia.s<*s, t hns rcrsulfing 
in eonskkrnilik* tnilialrincii^ and (‘Xtreme voItai;e variation nn 
the ler^ loa.de«| leg, Tlris sana* mltielsin hold?; irne of inelhod d. 

5. Threeand primary distrilmtiim. k. tram 
former snlm tat urns eonneeted three phase ■ iwte phase, and 
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feeding secondary distribution in such manner that adjacent 
sub-stations feed like phases into a common trolley section. 
This method of connecting is capable of giving good results in 
operation, although occasional serious unbalancing may occur 
in the primary distribution with a disarrangement of schedule 
or improperly proportioned trolley sections. Each sub-station 
must contain tw^o transformers for regular service, and possibly 
one spare; these, together with the necessary switchboard 
arrangement, increases the complexity and cost of such sub-sta¬ 
tions compared with the simpler arrangement possible with 
straight single-phase distribution. 

There are other methods of connection, such as independent 
transmission lines to several outlying sub-stations, thus giving 
the generating station operator the opportunity to balance the 
load on the several phases of the generators; but the methods 
outlined are those commonly proposed for single-phase secondary 
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Fig. 4—Three-phase primary and two-phase secondary distribution 

distribution used in connection with three-phase generation and 
primary distribution. 

General Conclusions 

The matter of properly selecting generating apparatus for 
single-phase roads seems to be closely connected with questions 
of a commercial nature relating to a possible future load 
requiring a three-phase input. From a purely engineering 
standpoint, and considered from the point of view of the railway 
load only, the single-phase system of generation and dis¬ 
tribution is to be recommended. The possible installation of 
generators having a low^er frequency than 25 cycles would help 
this decision, owing to the unfitness of such a low frequency for 
general power distribution work. 

Of the several methods of single-phase combinations proposed, 
the motor-generator set best protects the three-phase distribu- 
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tion system W'lici'o jiowcr is [fiirrhaseti irMHi InrciLni • li: t' ilait ii!'' 
systems., ami siu'h a mctlioil iirfscnls niaiiy ;i(l\wiiich 
may outweigh its increasiHl lirst cost. Winre ihe rail\va>- 
company fimls it (.'X]ie(li(.'nt to .ycnerafe am! oisi riliafe its own 
power from three-phase ,i;enerat<irs, tlie nse of a .'im !e le>.. f,,r 
the railway load (M) or the installation of three phase tw o-phase 
transformer sub-stations (7)). B,,tli seem to oiler a<l\'ant,aee.s 
justifying their reeojiimemlation, the ehoiee between tlic two 
pel haps be lelt to the ncasls ol hteal retjuirenK.'ntta 
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Discussion on “ Sin(;uhomiasi-: versus 'Phri-e~piiase Gener- 
ATlnN l-nR Si X(; IJ' ■ I'11 A S E RaIIAVAVs”, AT NiAOARA IVALIS, 

X. V., Ji:: K liT. l‘H)7 

P. M. Lincoln: 1 with ilu* airtlior of th.is ]jap(‘r, that it 

is liii'Jil)' <h‘S!i’ahl(* to k(‘f|> jHuvrr scrx'iot^ aiui stn;(‘t railway 
st'rxi'H* sc]»arale* if it is at all jjossihlc, Ilowaoaa’, at times 
c<immia*cial considerations may makt* it essential to su|>]:ily 
both poiypliase ]io\\er service and sinyle-phast‘ railway serxdc'C 
from the same yeneraliny station. hen that is ntteessary, 
tlu‘ author of this papM*r has p(»inted out, severrd melliods liy 
wliidt if may be acconrplished, 'rhen* is orut modifusMtiem, 
liuwex'er. wldi'li h(‘ has not montioiuMl. but whieli I l>elie\'e lias 
eonsidmail»le adwantaite o\a*r any <d' tlie methoHls numtioned by 
th(‘ autlior. 

1di(‘ ortlinarv tlins'-phase system may 1 h‘ re]iresen1«‘d l»y an 
equilabtral trianylis in which tin* tlir(*e sides of the triauyle will 
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Im* till’ voltaiu't* of each of the three phases, ns in 6i). I'iip 1. 
\\ htm we put a * my,Ie pliase load on one of tin* lejuu this trian.tde 
becotue"’. dnUorted. affediny both the fidalive lengths and ]>hasc 
relations <a ihe three pliases. It assumes a form se,ut'wthiny, like 
(/ly ibu. 1, ::o tiiat the thnu |t!iase trianyle is (considerably 
distoii(M| hfun im iuiyinal slia]Hv W iiim it is luaccssary trjsup]»ly 
b(Uh !any,le phase and t hrtH*'phtise from the sanu* yeneratiny 
•.yiaem, ue can yive the 11 tree pliase x'oltap an initial distortion 
;,() that *t fine three phase relaticui sltall lit* sciiniovhere ludweeii 
the initial drtorte.n lu-lectial and final distortiem which may be 
expected due to the siiiide phase 1f*ad, liy this means the 
maximum mdsilauciny, that can take place in 1 he threeqdiase 
circuit is a]*ptoxuuale1v one half what it would lu^ if we startwl 
with a balanc(-d three pliase. idy. R b ) shows rouyhlv in (iia- 
jp'am tile condition that miyht bi* eK|H*e1ed. At b(‘St the elh'ct 
(in ih(c tlnv(c pliast* ( instil is anvthiny but yood. 

ddiendorc. I d(( not jetd like reiaaninenrliny any method or any* 
sxsfem uluue a • ineji* phasi* railway and a yen(U‘al powm* (lis- 
tnlmtion are draun^troin ihe same generating system; but, as I 
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simple 


htXve already said, cdniiiUM'cia! coiisideratiiins S'lnirtinic:; iiiakt 
It necessary to I'onsidt.'r stich a. svstcin. 

Henry G. Stott: One dthcr mcilidd, nor nicntinncd m the 
aullior s ])aj,H‘r, mipdit lie liroiirdil up lor disetu^sinu; Ui.ii i-; tin 
method of usinr; the ^rounded neutral on tfie iltiv.' p’hare .'t, in, 
Vyhere ijower is rwiuired iVu- ,i;eneral pnrp.ises, a". v.eU a-, im 
smgle-pliase railniad work, lliis iiuuhod niip.hl !m- api'liiahk-, 
as, by the use ot jiaiiiy loaded induclioii !uoIl)!■^i in 
parts of tile line, tlic fKdanee of llie pifiases and aisn 
voltages would lie resl.ored. 1 his makes an isxtrtuuelx 
comliination where general t liree-iiliase power, as uell as ••nude 
phase operation, is retjuirtsl. 

1.'tie tliai where liilheullies 
should arise, on aeeuunf ot urihalaneing, in eases where siiiule- 
phase and three-jiliase lines are fed from tlie same I'eneraliii'. 
vve would have to regulate the Ihree-pliase .system li\ lueans.d in- 
ducuon regulators. It is not neet'ssary to reg.uiate the tiu'ei* 
legs; only one |ihase needs to lie regulated. The iriaiede ot 
yoltjiges IS originally an eiiuilateral triangle, (hen it heeo'm,... a 
distorted trumgle. ^ It is plain that liiis l.-iifi-r triangle ran l.e 
inai (. ag,!!!! an ia|uilaleral triangle hy iino ing in ;i t'erlaiu dn'ee- 
iiiiii "'«■' <>! tlu; plia.ses, liy liai'ing, in tfie three phase .svslein a 
suitable uiduelion n\gu!alor in one leg, so arr.inged that a \ei tor 
(d a,ny de.sared direelion or magnilm’le can lie ad.led to the hue 
voltage. Iherelore, the problem .tf reg.nlalioii is not as dun. nit 
as it niight .seem at the lirsl glanee. 

John B. Taylor: I |;iil i., see how a singje i.hase iu.iu. tion 
legnlutor eaii he praeti.’ally tipplie.l (o a three phase sw.tem 
in siieh a way as to eomiHUisale fo,- the unhalaiuine el)e, |.. 
of a .smgle pha.se Io;id. More imporlaiu ili;ui the drop‘'m 
age due to hue resistaiuv. e(e,, is the drstortioii ,lue p. the 
leaetion m the generator under singje phase loa,| .■on,l,t,..ns, 

All things eonsidered, there will he many . ;is<-s uliere the 
expemse oi the motor generah.r set will he insiilied The. en 
allies the tmnsnnssion .system I-, work on halan.ed (lire.- i.har.e 
oad at uiiMv power la.-tor, and also removes ih.- en.imds |n,m 
the transmission system. Where tlw single phase 'lo.ad e. takel. 
ms .1 pait ot a large system, mil.'ss Iratisiornien. nr moi.,r 
ei.itors are mtrodueed, a ground on the ,, 1 ,.,.,. ..vunn in 

volves, ot eonr.se. a ground on the entire system and the. m 
''*■ ''‘■'■‘'•‘'’ll'’ “Irieeti-inahle. 

William McClellan: 'I'lie paper has relerenee to large sv.st.mes 
giving opportimily lor .seetionalized distribution, .Sn'ia’ Miede 
I>-asii deelri uvati.m has been over .si,or, .liMam e. unll no, m;!:,. 

• itV 1 ,uv ^ ■! -I'lla- 

hi m - I b'M'vatmg its own power, While 

, j Kt.'indiiomt tile Uiihalaiieing mav he ineoii 

vamient. it .hms not affeet the e..ai pile seriouslv. When, how 
evei, pouei IS hongjit Irom a power eompanv and laken li.,m 
thice-pluusc iraiksmiKsioii lines, the effect is more seri.iu.s. Uiuler 
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modern contracts for power, unbalancing over a certain maxi¬ 
mum amount, must be paid for. Under such conditions it is 
possible to connect the transformers in V which, however, would 
never give a balanced three-phase load. A better method is to 
connect the transformers in T and use the 90° phases on the two 
sections of the trolley. When these two sections are equally 
loaded, the three-phase load will be balanced and the average 
balancing of the load will be considerably better. Such a sys¬ 
tem requires, however, that the three legs at the high-tension 
side of the transformers be opened nearly simultaneously. 

Chas. P. Steinmetz: The problem of taking care of single¬ 
phase loads on three-phase systems is rather complicated. I 
do not believe any induction regulator can take care of it to the 
extent of balancing the load. The cause of the unbalancing on 
single-phase load is to be found in the flow of power which with 
single-phase load is not constant, as it is with the balanced three- 
phase system, but pulsating. This pulsating flow of power gives 
a pulsating armature reaction; superimposed upon the funda¬ 
mental sine wave of the generator it produces the effect of a 
double frequency pulsation or magnetism due to the pulsation 
of the flow of powder. This results in the production of a strong 
third harmonic. In some conditions, in extreme cases where 
the single-phase load is short-circuited, this triple harmonic may 
reach disastrous values, 250 per cent, of the normal voltage, or 
even more. This is merely the extreme case of unbalancing. 

To restore the equilateral triangle by giving it an initial dis¬ 
tortion is open to the objection that the distortion of the triangle 
is not always the same but depends on the nature and the power- 
factor of the load. If the power-factor of the load is approxi¬ 
mately constant, within a moderate range, as with single-phase 
railroading, this can be done. But, after all, with any generator 
of reasonably good regulation, the matter usually is not serious 
because an induction motor can take care of a very great dis¬ 
tortion of the equilateral triangle and still work with no appreci¬ 
able change in efficiency, no appreciable change of heating. 
In most cases then we can let the triangle become as distorted as 
it chooses, and the induction motors and other apparatus will 
show no difference, except perhaps synchronous converters. 
Synchronous converters in such systems would necessarily be 
installed, as they usually are in railway work, with heavy react¬ 
ances, reactances of ten per cent, or more in the leads. This 
reactance, by phase displacement of lead or lag, can take care, 
not only of line drop and control of voltage, but also of distortion 
of the triangle, and thus supply at the converter the equilateral 
triangle with a greatly distorted generator triangle, by merely 
a small change in the angle of lag of the three different phases, 
one of the three currents lagging perhaps w’-hile the other is lead¬ 
ing to a small extent. So the converter can also take care of 
itself. 

The main difficulty is where lighting is done from several 
phases. But even thWe, if we look at the distortion of the tri- 
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angle with single-phaso load, we find (hat nalnrallv Ihe loaded 
phase drop.s w.th the ord.nary single-j.h.ase load. Of ,lu o.her 
tno plui,se.s, one drops more than the loaded p(,ase .and tlu- 
-Ihti lemains practically comslant; that is. of the two nnloade<i 

almost 

V,., ’ !‘V a potential resmlator uhieh 

I lu.d. laat IS |)r()l)al)]y tlie sniiiJlcst wav (>[ Irtkin- rarr fii un. 

Im r/o! . 7!' nionoeyche ss'siem. «as to 

til- three-ph.ase; u.se one jihase for lisditiii" ami 

am tun it at, con.sttmt volttige. ami carry tlie three'phase'l.,m 
lo the auxiliary pha.ses. After .all. that was am.iher h.rin ot 
Ah lancolns prui.ositinn to start with a distorie.l three phase 

'list(,(11 ion to di.stribute the Ioa<l helweeii the 
lilleient, circuits m the desired maimer 

?■ I in'-Iine.l to l.iok at thi.s matter a little 

on.i hroa, ly that, .some of the previous speakers, h'or msli.nn 
■ e method pini)(,)sed by Air. Lincoln can be msed .sm ee-.siuHv in’ 
v ises where the railway <-ompai,y g.-m-rates its o« „ ptiwe - ! 

I hough m such c-ascs the company woiihl have the onvih-i.e ,,f 
generating and <li,stribuling single-phasc power. an!l tVil'^'.am 

hrol'kuV"‘’\V^'’''’‘'"‘' "'""I'i rcconm.cm! ,t idiove 

omc- r n 1 ^'""h-onted, however, \viih the probl.-m ot 

l^i siainsT t '2" ''’''‘'7’" »»•! '!"• '' ndenev m ,he 

iisthbrnim, Th’!' large* .•enler-; of pow.-r 

. ” .genemtion and distrilmtion o| i-ower h 

tanu'ti on as a SiaKinilt* lnisiiu*ss hv It ftrt> i ■ 

.“f I'-’C.'; ,■.,,.1 It ",' 

p.neTatedaml(h,strihntedthnH‘‘pliase. It isa vervdiimnl m l 

'l -y-ibution sy.stem with.ntt intcrfcriim m some . , r c w l 
other mses ot a common iiower supply' „ 7, , . 

power ilistrihution sv.steinis arc very Io-,th. t "'“‘‘'I’'''''’ 

iu suen casts tlu* intnifluvtaMii of a naaur .r . i 

iiliiiPisi 
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THE CHOICE OF FREQUENCY FOR SINGLE-PHASE 
ALTERNATING-CURRENT RAILWAY MOTORS 


BY A. H. ARMSTRONG 


Owing to the success attending the several installations of 
single-phase alternating-current railway motors in this country 
and abroad, and the suitability of this t^^-pe of motive power 
for the electrification of certain steam lines, the questions have 
been asked as to whether the 25-cycle frequency thus far uni¬ 
versally used is the frequency best adapted for alternating-current 
motor design and operation, or whether the benefits obtained by the 
use of a lower frequency are sufficient to justify its introduction. 
This paper is intended to open a discussion on the relative 
merits of 25 cycles and a lower frequency, and will touch briefly 
upon the advantages and disadvantages of the present standard 
of 25 cycles and any proposed standard of a lower frequency. 

All the alternating-current railway motor installations thus far 
made in this country have employed a frequency of 25 cycles, 
and, with one exception, the service has consisted of the move¬ 
ment of single-car units at maximum speeds of approximately 
50 miles an hour at intervals of one-hour headway over a single- 
track line. That is, all alternating-current roads have been 
designed to take care of interurban passenger business with the 
incidental movement of express matter and miscellaneous freight. 

It has been found that the alternating-current single-phase 
commutator motor can be developed to a commercially successful 
stage at a frequency of 25 cycles; and although some benefits 
in respect to weight, efficiency, and commutation are to be 
obtained with the adoption of a lower frequency, the advantages 
do not as yet seem great enough to justify the standardiza¬ 
tion of a new frequency suitable to alternating-current com- 
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mutator motor oixaTititm Miont*. Re('(n‘ni/’ini^ I fur i'nnnih.ur 
c'ouinua'oial athauitai^o of olltaaruj, au altriTiatiiii', m urrenl railway 
.motor whk'h oould u|H‘ra,t(‘ lr<».m axistiriv^ |Hj\vor plarits, the 
nuuiuiartiirers lia,vc perha/tiHl alltaaiat iny-ourrrfit **« jiiiiaiuails lor 
interiirbari ser\'irc^ for tlu‘.siaiitianl i rafjiuairy of tia I’ya’IeH a.lrt*a«i y 
tmivcrsally in use ft)r this class of work. 

1 he iutrodiu'tion of a. new lre(|uemtv ealliny for flu* dosiyii 
and establishment of a eompiett* ntwv liiu* <»} essaa'anne, {raiis- 
iTiittiny;-, and reeeivin^t apisiratus is a most y^i-rv>\v\ mat¬ 
ter; it should not I>e umiertala'n witlamt earefullv i'on- 
sideling all tlic laef.ors, Ixd.h etanuiereial and emnneer'iniy 
entering intt> tlie ease. With tlie eoniint' Irineaiiou «»f 

steam roads there is a. demand for m«»ff»rs of inert-ased t'a|taeif y, 
and tne possible limitat ioitsof 2o twaie desipj! in lar**i* albaiia! inw" 
current motors of ei*rtain fy]*es is more keenly h'll, hema* the 
in(|uiry at this tinu' int.o (In* <|ue:aion o| (lie p!’o|»er lri*»|ue'ney to 
be adopted when tlur aittrrnatinrpi'urrent jno!»}r is seleilml an 
the ty]H! of motive powaa- for steanr-road i-hs !rifieaftom 

d'lic various fHauts to lie eonsidered may be elasseil umler tiie 
following lusids: 

1. d'lie eifeet of fret|ueney on dtnigu of motc»r ia|nipment. 

2. The effeet (d' Inapieiiey tin eoellieniii of adhi*siom 

*4, The clTeet <if frequeney on generating am! di-dillniting 
systems. 

4, Commereial tonsideralions. 

5. Loeomotivt^ dt'sign and seleetion of tuidive fiower. 

eflixi of /ro/am/rr on i/e.v/ip/ of ntoiiO' iyuiixnrnf. 
Taking the; widght of a dios-t tairrenl motor as Hid per rent., it 
is luoliuble that tlu* vaines in the following mbie liold appro'xi^ 
inately tnus 


CoMi>A,RATi:vH Wmcuri' or I)mm“rd'hnn.tr:\-r Axn Ai/rtatNATiNc;• 

('nkKHNT Morons 


Dirtsd: Curnait 

2a-'eyele* 

a,lt(‘niaiiM|» inrrent 

j fa ey<'le 

j alternating (nrrent 

()iu‘“ii(iurc;iii:i('il.y tOO 
CuntiiiuotiK ('(ijt.'u'il.v lOOi 

1 

ir.() 

125 

1 

1 urn 

120 


Tiiese figures a|.)ply to motors tlc^sitMunl in g^ivr* m rdl easels the 
same output and heating at the sairuj sp(*edS| but with an acb 
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mitted superiority in commutation in motors of direct-. 
current commutating-pole design. While the weight of the 
15-cycle alternating-current motor is less than that of the 25- 
cycle motor, this will be partly offset by an increase of 30 per 
cent- in the weight of the step-down transformer on the car. 
Although the car transformer weighs but approximately 20 per 
cent, of the complete equipment, including control and motors, 
an increase of 30 per cent, in its weight will practically offset 
the reduction in motor weight when recourse is had to 15 cycles. 
Therefore, while there are other advantages in superior com¬ 
mutation, higher efficiency, etc., obtaining with the use of 15 
cycles, there is no material reduction in weight of the complete 
alternating-current motor and control equipment. 

Until recently the commutation of alternating-current motors 
has been considerably poorer than that of direct-current railway 
motors in use. Various expedients, such as high-resistance leads, 
lower frequency, etc., have been suggested to improve the 
commutation and reduce the losses and heating at the brushes. 
Recent improvements in alternating-current motor design 
have resulted in the production of an alternating-current single¬ 
phase motor which compares very favorably in commutation 
with any of the standard direct-current railway motors now in 
operation, although inferior in this respect to the commutating- 
pole type of direct-current railway motor. In fact the com¬ 
mutation of the alternating-current single-phase motor has been 
so improved and the commutator losses so reduced with a fre¬ 
quency supply of 25 cycles as to make it unnecessary to adopt 
any of the above mentioned expedients in order to eliminate 
commutator troubles. 

Where it becomes necessary to design motors for the greatest 
output per cubic foot of space allowable, as in the case of very 
large motors designed for locomotives under the restrictions of 
4-ft. 8.5-in. gauge and reasonable wheel-base, it is possible that 
the adoption of a frequency lower than 25 cycles permits a greater 
latitude in design of alternating-current single-phase motors of 
certain types. 

2. The effect of frequency on coefficient of adhesion. The 
torque delivered to the driving-wheels by the alternating- 
current commutating motor is of a pulsating character, and its 
effective value is somewhat less than the uniform torque 
imparted by the direct-current motor. Experiments show 
that the effective torque is a function of the frequency of motor 
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supply, and also dc[X'n(is upon ( he roiistnictiou of thti tnu'k 
and the method of motor susi»eiision. The values ”ivcn in ] 
express the relation between tnietivtr effoit and lre.jueney'"for 
periods from 25 eyeles down to zero; tiiat is, direet em’rent. 
Ihe values j'iN’en will hold true only’ with tlie eomliinatioii of 
truck springs, motor susiX:nsion, etc., in the lest, and tJu; use of 
stifferor lighter s])rings, more rigi<i or Hexildy sus]ieniied motor, 
the use of springs between .gear and axle, ete., iiii.ght ei\e re- 





uiuejuig eonsioeratJiy 

with. 

Iho three curves given represent normal motor suspr-msion, 
(htional spring suspension under the motor nose, and with 
spiings^removed. giving practically ri,gid suspension except for 
the spring of the armature shaft, gear b-elh, i-te. \Vhil.‘ 1he 
tests are incomplete, thiyv indievate a slight relmdiou in (he 
tocflment adhesion with lower frequeney; bid. .so far as can 
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be determined this reduction is not a serious matter in the 
consideration of 25 cycles or a lower frequency, say 15 cycles. 

With normal motor suspension, the coefficient of adhesion as 
obtained with 25 cycles alternating-current was 82.5 per cent, 
of the value obtained under the same conditions with the same 
motor supplied with direct current. 

3. The effect of frequency on generating and distributing 
apparatus. The question of generator design at 15 cycles is a 
serious one and presents many difficulties which can only be 
partly overconie at an increased cost of the apparatus perfected 
for 25 cycles. In fact, while certain capacities of low-frequency 
turbo-generator units may be constructed fairly comparable with 
25-cycle units, it is probable that the adoption ot 15 cycles 
or less would seriously handicap the standardization of a com¬ 
plete line of such units; in any case it will increase the cost of 
those units which it is possible to construct. The steam turbine 
has shown itself a most excellent prime mover, and the adoption 
of 15 cycles is seriously handicapped by the difficulties opposing 
the successful construction for this frequency of a complete line 
of generator units of all sizes. 

Both step-up and step-down transformers are handicapped 
at 15 cycles by an approximate increase in cost of 30 per cent, 
over that of 25-cycle design. This applies to step-up and step- 
down transformers used throughout the low-frequency system. 

4. Commercial considerations. Perhaps the benefits of stand¬ 
ardization to both the customer and the manufacturer have 
not been appreciated to any greater extent than in the electric 
railroad industry. The universal adoption of 25-cycle three- 
phase supply feeding into the distributing system of railway 
networks constituted so strong a claim in favor of adopting 
this frequency when developing the alternating-current railway 
motor as to outweigh certain known benefits to be obtained with 
a lower frequency supply. The great field for alternating-current 
motors of 150-h.p. capacity and less is on interurban lines 
acting as feeders to the surface, elevated, and subway lines 
of large cities. The ability of such motors to run from the 
same alternating-current generating and distributing systems 
without requiring the introduction of frequency-changer sets 
constitutes a strong argument in favor of continuing the present 
practice of installing 25 cycles on such lines. 

The type of apparatus adopted for new installations must 
necessarily be largely dependent upon the apparatus already 
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installed for similar iniriuiscs in its ntMV,hl)(.rh<,o(i; it js u 
question, then, when I'onsiderinjt tlu: electrilieatii.n of slcani 
loads in and about larife eil.ies, wliether enitinccrs can al'foi-d to 
neylect this jirineitile and cut loose froiii slaiitlards alread\- es¬ 
tablished and universally used. FtirllnnMnore, steam railroad 
electrifieatiun often eommeiiees in station ami sieiial liyldiiie ami 
car .shops, and 2d cycles is already Iarp.el\- in lor sudi work. 
Small motor.s and transformers are .niuch hipjan- in jiriee at la 
cycles; there is no line ileveloped ; and slati'm ami car lielif. 
in^ is jiiost unsutislMc'tory nt tliis frtMjiicrit'y. 

5. Locomotive dcsii^ii and selcrtion of nioth’i' f’lnaor. One of 
the i^-ineiple arguments in fai'or of the <'h'et.ri.’ I<,e.',m,ot.i\e is 
that it pernios the coiu'cntration of a. very larpe amount of pi aver 
on the driving-wheels. In this restiect the electric loconiotiw 
equipped with alternating-current .series co.nipen;;ated motors- 
does not comixire fa,vora!.ly with other t^•pes of molms of l,o,h 
alternatin,q-eurrcnt and direct-current d'c.si.;n. !•'urthentiore. 

the .sncce,ssful exploitation of the.se other l,)'pe.s of nioti\'e jiower 
does not demand the adoiition of a fnspieiiev les:; than 2a cycles 
and hence it is pertinent to impure if, will, our present knowl,.dj,'e 
ol the art, the alternatni.y-current sinph' !'ha.se motor of t he series 
compen.sated type iiosse.ss<'.s ipialilimi ion.s which make it .so 
superior to other types of electric motors as to JiLsiifs- the intro- 
<lui1,ion of au od,l Irecpieucy of beuefit oid\' to that one tp-pe of 
motive ]iower. The writer feels much pr.atirKnl .at the success 
attending the development ami operation of tln< variou.s .alter 
natina-cnirrent roads idready completed, hut if shoidd l.e poinle.i 
out that tins .sm-ce.ss has been attained with a fnapieimv of 


A< imttm- the eominp; of ,steam-road elctrilicaf iou, we have 
not had any demonstration or even eonxama'ui; iin.ure:; .sub 
mitted whicli wotdd jirove lieyoml doubt the de,sir,abilit y of .adoiP. 
mg 15 cycles and tlie alteni;iliMp,-(airrent series eomii. nsaled nio 
tor to the exelu.sion of direct-current motors of .all iviic-, and 
voltage.s, tlirce-pliase in.linlion mof.ors, or even .sin;;!., pl'iar.e 
yternating-current motors of other t\'pes which ".•an be 
built m large _c.ap.acities at 2.5 cycles. b, tin- opini.m 
ol the ’waiter it becomes, not the choice ..f the be>-t fn- 

qymey for the alternuting-eurrent seri<.s eompensat..,! tvp.^ 
ol motor, but a qne.stion of the proper seh-.’tion of moiiv,. 
power for tin- exa.l.tng demamls of locomotive .■.mr.tru.'tion .I,-- 
signed for liauhng trains of any weight at both high ami low 
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speeds over roadbeds of any gradient. The question of fre¬ 
quency might well be left in abeyance until the coming of fuller 
knowledge of the operation of electric locomotives equipped 
with motors of different types. Considered from the engineering 
standpoint of alternating-current series compensated motor 
design alone, the use of 15 cycles offers advantages in the better¬ 
ment of commutation, efficiency, and output per pound of 
motor which may justify its adoption, provided that t3^pe of 
motive power it best suited to the needs of the problem in hand. 
Taking into account, however, the commercial interests involved, 
and considering the serious claims that may be advanced in 
favor of other t}^pes of electric motors for which a frequenc}^ of 
25 cycles is well suited, it appears to the writer that much 
stronger claims for recognition must be brought forth before the 
adoption of lo cycles can be seriously considered. 
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TWENTY-FIVE VERSUS 15 CYCLES FOR HEAVY RAIL¬ 
WAYS 


BY N. W. STORER 


At the regular meeting of the Institute, on January 25 of this 
year, a paper was presented by Messrs. Stillwell and Putnam 
dealing with the electrification of steam railways and referring 
briefly to the question of the adoption of a standard fre¬ 
quency for single-phase railways. This question aroused a 
great deal of interest and was discussed at greater length than 
any other feature of the paper. The authors, while enumerat¬ 
ing the advantages of both 25 and 15 cycles, drew the con¬ 
clusion that the advantages were greatest on the side of the 
lower frequency, and this opinion was concurred in by most 
of those who discussed the matter. Many good points were 
brought out, but all were more or less general; and while it is 
obviously impossible for the Institute to standardize at this 
time a frequency for railways using alternating current, a free 
and full discussion of the matter can hardly fail to produce 
good results and to furnish more definite information than 
was available at the time the paper was presented. The argu¬ 
ments in favor of 25 cycles may be reduced to the following: 

1. It is a standard frequency which is in use in a great many 
plants throughout the country. 

2. It is probably better suited for general power distribution 
and is certainly better for lighting than 15 cycles; therefore any 
railroad having a 15-cycle plant for operating its road would 
be somewhat handicapped in power for lighting and shop pur¬ 
poses. 

3. The higher frequency is better suited for speeds of steam 
turbines of small size, it being at present uneconomical to build 
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turbo-generators for less than 2000 kw. at 900 rev. per mm., 
which is the maximum available for 15 cycles. 

4. Transformers are lighter and cheaper for 25 cycles. 

The principal arguments in favor of 15 cycles are. 

1 An increase of from 30 to 40 per cent, in the output of 
a motor of a given size and a consequent reduction in the total 
number of motors required to operate a railway, and in the cost 

of equipment. ^ 

2. Better performance of the 15-cycle motors,, including higher 
efficiency, higher power-factor and better commutation. 

3. Less dead weight to be carried on cars and locomotives. 

4. Lower line losses. 

The first argument in favor of 25 cycles; namely, that it is 
a standard frequency in use in a great many plants of the 
country, is certainly a good one. It ^is undoubtedly a very 
serious matter to consider the introduction of a new fiequency 
for any purpose whatsoever. There aie, as is well known, a 
number of frequencies in use at the present time for which there 
is no justification except that they are in use, and there is no 
class of service of which we know that cannot be handled with 
equal efficiency by one of the standard frequencies, with the 
exception of the alternating-current railway systems. Railway 
electrification, if developed as every electrical engineer hopes 
it will be, will mean an undertaking of such magnitude as to 
make it practically independent of other electrical interests, 
so that if a frequency differing from the standards now in use 
will be advantageous it should be adopted. 

The second argument in favor of 25 cycles; namely, that it 
is better suited for power and lighting purposes than 15 cycles, 
may be granted without admitting that it is a particularly valu¬ 
able point. Satisfactory lighting can be obtained with 15 
cycles by using a low-voltage lamp having a large filament 
with high thermal capacity. This will be entirely suitable 
for ordinary railway lighting. While not having as wide 
a range of speed as is possible with 25 cycles, 15-cycle in¬ 
duction motors can undoubtedly be used to accommodate 
practically any class of service required of them. The fact 
that the single-phase commutating motor is more satisfactory 
on the low frequency may make the low frequency even more 
satisfactory for shop purposes than the high frequency. In 
the discussion of the Stillwell-Putnam paper one speaker called 
attention to the fact that railway companies would probably 
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soli a large amount uf power along their right-of-way to con¬ 
sumers tor various puriiosos, and stated that 15-cycle current 
woul.l lie unsuital.le lor such service. In reply to this it is 
only ncces.sary K, call attention to the fact that the voltage 
on any radwny circuit is so variahle as to make it absolutely 
unMuIahle l(,r hgliting purpioscs, and it would therefore be neces- 
s.u} to intioduii a uioioi-uynerator set. in order to get good 
results. This miidn. just, as easily l.c made a frcquency'-changer 
to supply cun-ent at eilhe, 2.5 or C.O cycles, as might seem be.st 
lor that parl.cniar l,,cality. While this unqiie.stionablv destroys 
some oi the snniilicity of the .sciieme. it is undoubtedly wh'at 
windd he neccssiiry in order to gi\a‘ satisfactory service, even 
il 'Ja cycles were in u.sc on the railway, imle.ss a separate gener¬ 
ator were used for the lighting circuits. It seems tliercfore that 
the la cyi-Ie cnrrtmt would he little or no handicaii to the rail¬ 
way company in this respect. 

Till' lliird argument; namely, that the higher frequency is 
better suited for speeds of .steam turbines is undoubtedly true, 
hut It aftects a. very small iiroiiortioii of the work. Heavy 
railroads will reqmre in jiraet ieally all eases larger generators 
Ihan^ 'JKHtkw. units. In eases where they do not, liigh-siieed 
turhines can lie used and IVequeney-ehangers employed. At 
the same lime we iiiiisl. admit that the lust word in regard to 
;.leajn I III bine desi;;ii has iio|. yet heen spoken, and it may 
shortly he an easy matter to make eonipuntlively small unit.s 
Inr use* witli In t*y«ir 

I lie* ttajrlJi liiai t.ransforrners are and 

alieaina* liir 2a than inr la avilas is nnd«>ubtetlly Inua There 
will In* a diHefanee nl pruhahly 2a |H‘r vvni. in the ('ost of the 
t lansfnniiars lor any idven serxTs*. 'rids dilTerenee must lie 
ullsi't by the tiiherenee in t!ie eest of the mtiturs. 

The meat of tlie (*ntire argument fur the lower fre(iu<MU‘y is 
ill the greater nj the motors for a given si/a* and weight. 

It was well sliown in the Stilhv<*ll and IHitnam paper that the 
i*ost tif r/ar eqiiiffineids and loeianotives would fur overbalance 
tlu‘ enst i»f |H»wi*r iionsi^s and transbirmer stations; and wlule 
t dn not. wi-.h at tliis time to give a mass of estitnaU‘S as to the 
!>aviny, I will adhere to the statement |)reviously tnad(‘. that tlie 
output front a nintor <4 a (H‘ria.in si/a* will ht‘ iiu'nsi.std from 
:m to M) por (‘(‘III, !>V tlie use of 15 instisad of 25 eyi‘ltss. This 
has b(*en proved bN' t(*sts on several different motors. 

A w(‘ll known l(H)-lnia, 25-eyele motor operates with full 
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load at a speed of 620 rev. per min., and in the regular 
one-hour test on the stand has a temperature rise of 89° cent, 
in commutator and 75° cent, in armature, other parts of the 
motor being well below^ 75° cent. Operated at the same speed 
on 15 cycles, this motor carried a load of 113 h.p. with a maxi¬ 
mum temperature rise in commutator of 76.5° cent, and in 
armature of 72.5° cent. It is safe to say it is good for 115 h.p. 
with the limiting temperature of 75° cent, in armature. This 
same motor with a larger number of turns on the field and 
run on 15 cycles earned at the same speed of 620 rev. per min. 
a load of 135 h.p. with a temperature rise in commutator 
of 76° cent., in armature of 75° cent., and in field-coils of 76.5° 
cent. It is quite safe to rate this motor at 135 h.p. on 15 cycles. 

A larger motor carried a load of 255 h.p. with a temperature 
rise of 71° cent, in commutator and 76° cent, in armature: 
other temperatures being well below 75° cent. This motor, 
operated at the same speed under identical conditions on 15 
cycles with a load of 300 h.p., rose 73° cent, in commutator 
and 81° cent, in the armature. With new field-coils having 
more turns, the motor will carry at least 325 h.p. and probably 
340 h.p. with a rise in temperature not exceeding 75° cent. 

While these results are all based on the one-hour test, the 
continuous capacities will have the same increase on 15 cycles. 
The inference to be drawn from these results is, of course, that 
the temperature rise being the same for both frequencies, the 
losses must be approximately the same; and since the output is 
greater on 15 cycles, the efficiency must therefore be much higher. 
Further, the tests are all based on 25-cycle motors modified 
only in field-coils. If the motors are designed especially for 
the low frequency, the results will be still better. 

A comparison of the weights of car equipments for 25 and 
15 cycles indicates that there will be an advatnage in favor 
of the lower frequency, even with the same number of motors. 
For instance, a four-motor equipment of 100-h.p., 25-cycle mo¬ 
tors, with oil-insulated transformer, will weigh approximately 
30,000 lb. Such an equipment for 15 cycles would weigh ap¬ 
proximately 28,500 lb. The difference is small, but it is in favor 
of the lower frequency. If two 15-cycle motors of 200 h.p. each, 
such as are now building, be furnished, the weight of equipment 
will be reduced to approximately 23,000 lb., or a reduction of 23 
per cent, in the w-eight of the car equipment. While it is perfectly 
practicable to furnish two motors for a 400-h.p. equipment for 
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oj>cra{i()n on !;> it will ncrcssziry to furnish three or 

lour niutors tor 2o eyrk^s on Mreount of the L^reat iiicu'ease in the 
size ot tlie motor, it is tliereforc at>solutely neetissary tliat 
the 2o-"eyt'le e^juipinenl, wthyii c'onsiderably more tlia.n that 
lor lo e\'ek!S. in the eas(‘ of smaller motors aggreyating 2S1) 
it is |»ossil)le to tuniish a. lAvo-motor e([ui])ment operating on 
2;:) eyeles. I'lurre woukl, lio\ve\‘t‘r, be a ditTercm'e in weigiit 
of at least 1500 lb. in tsieh motor in fa.vor of tlie lo-eyele etjuip- 
ment of tlie same eapaeity. 'I'his wotild oti'set tlie increased 
weight of file iao-yc’le transforims's \yy at least IdOO lb. in 
ever}' case, theiadore, e\a;n wlu*re the saiiie number of motors 
are in use for l;H)lh fre{|U(meii,‘S, tlie lb c\-eli‘ efjuipment will l)e 
lighter. On account of tlie smalU*r motors the mt»tor trucks 
will also be lighttM', the amount of sax iag liere de|iending u|Kjn 
tlie siz(‘ of tlu* motor. 

Tlie g;n‘at(‘.st. g^ain from tile us(‘ of la cytdes is to l>e frnind in 
lieavy railroatliii'» where l(H'om<dives are use«l. In building 
locomoti\a‘S it is desirable, on aeeount of tlie weiglit, cost, ant! 
maintenaiuar ehargig to (’oneentrute the powta* in as few motors as 
|)ossibki i'onsisUmt witli wivight on the drivers and the travlivc 
effort «U‘sired, We liavt,* found that in virtually all ('ases 
tlie wi’igjit. of useful a,ppa,ratns on the drivers, even witii 15 
eych‘S, is sullieient to gi\’e tlu‘ necessary adhesion without add¬ 
ing dead weight; tlierefort* the use of 15 t‘y<‘U‘s means that in 
|)ra.elieally a.ll ea.Si‘s for the ln(‘onu»ti\*e a smaller number of 
motors ean lie used tJian is possible with 25 t'Vi'les. It is fre- 
<iueutly tlu^ casi‘ tliat t.lirei* motors wliich arit suHlcient witli a 
ecM'taiu size of driver for 15 eyek‘S woukl lia,ve to 1 h‘ n']>lar(*d 
by four nuMors having ilie sanu^ diimsisions. It woukl sonu'“ 
times !ia|d»en tliat three nadors lus'essary for 25 cNa-k^s I'ould 
b(* n‘|tlaeed liy two of live same dinuaisions for 15 (*yck*s. In 
tilt* ease erf loi'crmotives of vt/ry high s|HH^t} ilie extra wt‘ight em 
tailt'd by llie use of higlier frequeney nadors, and eons<‘<t\H‘ntly 
heavier meelianieal parts, wtmld increase tla* weight u( tlw train 
to sueh an t‘Xtent as to t*all for a t‘onsit!erably larger tnit.|mt 
from tlu* nadors, simply liaul live i*xtra weight. Sui li a ease 
wc‘ Is'iVi* ill miiul in a !ugh*,spcet! {sussenger loeomotJA'i* tliat, 
has rectuitly In-tsi built, 

Thi:; loeonadiva* is designed to haul a *11)0 ton train 
both t>n Iu‘avv gratles and at high sihhhIs on a k‘Vel track. 
The lofonadivt* as built fur 15 cycles weighs apprt»xi 
matidy MO tons, and has four motors each with a numinal 
rating of 500 h.p* With a 400-ton train behind it, this loco- 
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motive would thus have to handle a total of 540 tons. A 25- 
cycle locomotive built to handle a 400-ton train at the same 
speeds and on the same grades would require six motors of 
approximately the same dimensions, and these extra motors 
together with the extra weight of mechanical parts would bring 
the total weight of the locomotive up to approximately 185 
tons. The total weight of train would thus be 585 tons, or an 
increase of about 8 per cent. The capacity of these motors 
would be in the neighborhood of 375 h.p., which would, be just 
about sufficient to handle the extra weight. It must be seen 
at once that the motors for this locomotive would cost 50 per 
cent, more and the mechanical parts also considerably more. 
The only parts of the equipment which would cost less would be 
the transformer and preventive coils, and the control equipment 
would be enough more expensive to counterbalance this. 

In this connection it may be of interest to give a brief de¬ 
scription of the locomotive as built. It is of the articulated 
type, each half of which has two pairs of drivers and a four- 
wheel truck similar to the standard American type of steam 
locomotive, the two halves being coupled back to back. The 
dri\ers are i2 in. in diameter with 7 ft. 6 in. between centers 
of a.xles. On each axle is mounted a gearless motor having a 
nominal rating of 500 h.p. and a continuous capacity with 
forced ventilation of about 375 h.p. The motors, weighing 
approximately 19,500 lb., are spring-supported, mounted, and 
connected to the drivers in exactly the same way as the 
motors on the single-phase locomotive for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. This feature has been described 
so many times that it is unnecessary to repeat it. The frame 
of the locomotive is of the standard steam-locomotive type 
placed outside of the wheels. It is of cast steel connected at 
the front and rear and at three places between the ends by 
heavy cast-steel girders. The truck, which is of the standard 
steam-locomotive pattern, has 36-in. wheels, with a- wheel-base 
of 6 ft. 2 in. 

The electrical and other equipment in the cab is mounted 
on a raised platform which is about 2 ft. above the floor-line 
and occupies the middle of the cab, allowing for a passageway 
on either side. There are numerous windows along the sides 
of the cab which afford excellent light for the inspection of the 
apparatus. The equipment is extremely simple and accessible. 
The main transformer, which is designed for 11,000 volts, is 
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mounted above the truck, with the top just below the platform 
in the cab. Directly above the transformer is located the 
electropneum„atic switch-group to Avhich the various taps in the 
transformer are carried. Back of the switch-group are the 
preventive coils used in passing from step to step on the trans¬ 
former, and from these preventive coils runs a single lead to 
the reverser switch-group, which is placed directly above the 
main motors. On this raised platform are also placed the 
motor-driven air-compressor, the motor-driven blower for fur¬ 
nishing air for ventilation of the motors and transformer, and 
the air reservoirs. Suspended from the structural work between 
the platform and the Z-bars in the roof of the cab are the oil 
circuit-breaker in the high-tension circuit leading to the trans¬ 
former, the small switches used in connection with the auxiliary 
motors, and the 20-volt battery which is used for operating the 
valve-magnets in the controller. The high-tension current is 
collected from the overhead wire by the standard type of panta- 
graph trolley. On account of the large drivers and the com¬ 
paratively high position of the apparatus in the cab, the 
center of gravity of the locomotive is higher than is usual in 
electric locomotives. The riding qualities of the locomotive 
are exceptionally good. The weight of the locomotive, as stated, 
is 140 tons, there being 50,000 lb. on each driving axle and 
40,000 lb. on each truck. 

In the case of geared locomotives for heavy freight service, 
there is still the advantage in favor of cycles. Where the 
same number of motors is used for both frequencies, it will be 
necessary to use larger vrheels for the 25-cycle locomotive. 
Low-speed locomotives are especially at a disadvantage with 25 
cycles. It is possible to make a geared motor with a capacity 
of 400 to 450 h.p. for slow-speed freight service with 15 cycles, 
while with 25 cycles a 300-h.p. motor is as powerful as it is prac¬ 
tical to use. This means that in the freight service there is 
virtually the same condition as in passenger service; namely, 
that about one-third more motors will be required to perform 
the service. The locomotive will weigh from 10 to 35 per cent, 
more. 

An examination of the efficiency curves for 15-cycle motors 
compared with those for 25 cycles will show differences in the 
losses in the motors alone which will mean a considerable 
difference in the capacity of the power station. This, when added 
to the power required to haul the extra weight, and the 
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increased line-loss due to the higher frequency, will make a 
difference of from 5 to 15 per cent, in favor of the 15-cycle equip¬ 
ment. Without giving estimates or long tabulated state¬ 
ments, I leave it to the judgment of the members of the Insti¬ 
tute to decide whether it is not advisable, with these facts 
in mind, to recommend a new frequency. 

It is well known that when the advent of the first successful 
single-phase railway motor was announced by Benj. G. Lamme 
in his historic paper before the Institute in 1902 the frequency 
w^hich he advocated was 2000 alternations per minute, or 16f 
cycles per second. It was believed at that time that this fre¬ 
quency was best suited to meet the many requirements of 
power plants for railway apparatus. However, owing to the 
experimental nature of the undertaking, it was deemed ad¬ 
visable to use the standard frequency of 25 cycles 
until the commercial success of the system was assured. At 
the same time it was realized that the practical difficulties to 
be overcome in the single-phase system would be much greater 
with the higher frequency. Moreover, in the first equipments 
sold the motors were of comparatively small size, so that the 
space occupied by them was not limited. Furthermore, the 
number of motors in an equipment was fixed by conditions other 
than dimensions and weight, four-motor equipments being se¬ 
lected in nearly every case, partly on account of the prevailing 
fad for four-motor equipments and partly because most of the 
equipments were built for operation on both alternating current 
and direct current. At any rate, aside from the greater difficul¬ 
ties met with in the design of the high-frequency motor in order 
to get good performance, the question of frequency was of 
comparatively small importance. Since that time some 15 or 
20 roads have been put in commercial operation with 
single-phase current at 25 cycles. It has been proved beyond 
doubt that the single-phase motor is a thoroughly practical and 
commercial machine. At the same time, as was anticipated, 
all our experience goes to show the advantage to be gained 
by the use of a lower frequency. This frequency need not 
be fixed at exactly 15 or 16-J cycles. As far as the motor opera¬ 
tion is concerned, a variation of one or two cycles either way 
will have comparatively little effect; but we believe, for the sake of 
using proper ratios between this and existing frequencies, that 15 
cycles, which is one-fourth of the standard 60-cycle frequency, or 
16f cycles, which is two-thirds of the standard 25-cycle frequency, 
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should be adopted for use, especially on heavy railroads. While 
this will undoubtedly make it necessary for the manufacturing 
companies to keep a larger variety of apparatus in stock (as 
there is no doubt that 25-cycle railways will be operated for a 
long time to come) the advantage to be gained from the lower 
frequency in the wider use of apparatus will far outweigh any 
slight disadvantage of this kind. 

The mistake made by the blacksmith when he made the 
template which fixed the gauge of the standard railways at 
4 ft. 8.5 in. is a matter of tradition. It is recognized as being one 
of the most far-reaching mistakes ever made, inasmuch as it 
has ever since placed a limit on the capacity of the railroads 
of our country, both by limiting the capacity of steam loco¬ 
motives and the size of cars, and last but not least, the capacity 
of electric railway motors and locomotives. What an enor¬ 
mous benefit would be gained from even a paltry increase from 
4 ft. 8.5 in. to 5 ft. What powerful machines could be built 
for a gauge of 6 ft. I But the mistake has been made, and it will 
cost so much to rectify it, that the boldest of our railway mag¬ 
nates is staggered by the suggestion. 

Electrical engineers have an enormous responsibility in decid¬ 
ing upon matters of detail, such as frequency, which will have an 
effect that will far outlast anyone who has a voice in the matcer; 
and it certainly behooves us as engineers to consider carefully 
before recommending the continuance of the present standard 
frequency of 25 cycles, where it imposes such a handicap on the 
capacity of our transportation systems. 
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Discussion on “ The Choice of Frequency for Single- 
Phase, Alternating-Current Railway Motors ”, and 
“ Twenty-five versus Fifteen Cycles for Heavy Rail¬ 
ways ”, AT Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 27, 1907 

H. G. Reist: With engine-driven generators the problem 
is a comparatively simple one, since not much difficulty is experi¬ 
enced in building machines for 15 cycles. The cost of the 
generators will be increased somewhat, perhaps 30 per cent. 
With turbine-driven generators the increased difficulty is very 
much more serious. As has been pointed out by one of the 
speakers, in smaller size generators, about 2000 kw. capacity, 
the increase of steam consumption on account of the limit in 
speed becomes serious, and undoubtedly there will be many 
places where generators of that size, or smaller, will be needed 
for long distance railway w^ork. On larger sizes, the speed is 
more favorable for the turbine, but the generators have to be 
built Vvdth tw^o poles only, which makes it a difficult designing 
problem. The machine becomes massive, the magnetic circuits 
becomxe exceedingly long, and the weight of the machine must 
be greatly increased over that of the 25-cycle machine. Roughly, 
probably the weight and the cost vrould be increased fifty per 
cent, over a similar 25-cycle machine. The efficiency would 
also be a little less, although that is probably not a very serious 
matter; it might be one per cent, less at full load than with the 
higher frequencies. 

C. W. Stone: If the design of turbine-driven generators is to 
be complicated by a combination of lower frequencies and single¬ 
phase operation, the generator becomes almost prohibitive un¬ 
less 450 revolutions instead of 900 are used on the large capacity 
machines. On machines of 8,000 or 10,000 kw. capacity, 450 
revolutions is very bad from the steam end. All the recent 25- 
cycle machines of large capacity have been run at approximately 
750 revolutions. To increase the speed from 750 to 900 rev. 
per min. and make the generator both single-phase and 15 cycle 
is not to be considered. 

E. J. Berg: While I do not believe that it will be necessary 
to resort to a frequency lower than 25 cycles, I think that some 
of the objections raised against the lower frequency are not well 
taken. A so-called half-frequency generator was invented several 
years ago, a generator with a given number of poles giving half 
the frequency of the regular generator operated at the same 
rotative speed. In construction, this generator was similar to 
the induction motor; in its action, to the well-known frequency- 
changer. Instead of exciting the field by direct current, alter¬ 
nating current of a given frequency was used, and the magnetic 
field made to rotate in the same direction as the armature but 
at half its speed. By this scheme, the frequency corresponding 
to one-half the speed could be obtained, not only from the sta¬ 
tionary, but from the revolving member. Obviously, the excit- 
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ing current had to be delivered at the lower frequency, but this 
was not objectionable, as the actual power supplied was slight 
and therefore the inefficiency of the low-speed turbine of little 
consequence. 

I/. B. Stillwell. I am much pleased to find a question of such 
transcendent importance as this, of the best frequency for rail¬ 
way work, receiving the serious consideration of the engineers 
of our manufacturing companies. 

The electric railway fraternity now for the first time is under¬ 
taking the electrification of railways operating heavy traffic and 
employing steam locomotives. This work presents a problem 
more important commercially than any we have hitherto at¬ 
tacked. We are dealing with people who are not of the type 
that we had to deal with in the early days of electric lighting. 
The railways of the United States are managed by men whose 
education in most instances is largely an engineering education. 
They have their own excellently prepared and thoroughly ex¬ 
perienced engineering staffs who will pass upon these questions. 
Therefore, it is of especial importance in considering such 
questions as this, that we should take a broad view, saving 
money for our clients by fighting out differences of opinion on 
paper and on the floors of these conventions, and, if possible, 
agreeing among ourselves upon all necessary fundamental 
standards. 

The paper which Mr. Putnam and I had the honor to present 
before the Institute in January last, raised this question of fre¬ 
quency in railway service. Our feeling was that a mistake in all 
probability was being made. The figures which we worked out 
were intentionally broad, probably broader in application than 
any we shall see in our time, but it seemed advisable to look at 
the entire _ railway field and attempt to realize the magni¬ 
tude of this problem. We therefore followed out our analysis 
of the comparative costs of operation, by figures showdng 'the 
total cost of electrifying the railways of the United States. 
Some of the technical journals, whose specialty is steam railway 
practice, have ridiculed the idea of considering even the possi¬ 
bility of the electrification of all the steam railw-ays in the 
•United States. Probably no one here expects that this will be 
done in the near future, if ever; but it-is significant to find that 
if we consider the average railway in the United States upon 
which there are but seven trains in each direction per day and 
apply to its operation single-phase alternating current, -using 
a transmission voltage equal to that which is to-day in use 
transmitting power from Niagara Palls to Rochester and Syra¬ 
cuse, it would be possible to save approximately 18% of the pres¬ 
ent operating costs. This conclusion has not been assailed in 
respect to anything that is material. Even if we admit every 
exception to our total figures which was noted in the discussion, 
we still have a saving of at least 15%. This is a very important 
and a surprising fact. It indicates not that all of the railways 
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in the United Stales Avill 1:)e electrified in tlie next ten years, 
but it does indicate stron.ij ]>n)ljubility of a, rnon* raf iid t*x1ension 
of the ap])lication of (deotricity 1o tlie ofnasi I irni of trunk line 
systems than has been i^’enerall)’ naalizetl, tu'en by (‘kunrieal t*nyi 
neers. 

in calculating the; reduction in operating cetsts, it is liardly 
necessary to say tliat recognize also v/hat sex'cral e»f our 
critics have kindly pointcal out; mainely, tliat tlu* principal ol>- 
ject in view, when the management of a railway decidiw to 
electrify its lines, is not rednetion (»f opKU'ating; <*K|HU!ses but in¬ 
crease of earning power, fi'his fac't is krnrwn and has been 
referred to in many ])revious ]>ap*ers and discussions. 11ie two 
reasons nndoul,>tedly c‘onstitiitt‘ an argivment opm'atinn; powt/r- 
fully to induce railway eletirifiealion. 11 k‘ |ujiiit whieh I wish 
to emphasize is tliat tliis electrification is in ;d1 [irt fbaliilit i'oming; 
at a rate whicli greatly ein])liasiz(’s tin* im]iortanct‘ of early stand- 
ardization of everything (‘ssential to intend langi* of tratVii’, 

A recent bulletin of tlu* ('ensus llun^au of thr riiiird State's, 
pre])ared by Mr. Martin, shows that from llHHItn 1 tM)") tla* prod- 
nets of eom|\anies mannfaeturing e'leetric appnratus wen* more 
than doubled. In the year lUOO lew woidd liaxs' dansd la pn'tliwt 
sucdi an increase. 

Wlien we take the broad view ant! realize thi* prol»abilitv of 
a more ra|>id (‘Xte'usion of tlie ust* of ek'c'trii’ eijuipnit'nt in trunk 
line railway S(‘rviee, the su,ggc*slion tliat it is <«! utmost uu' 
portanee to ado])t a standard freejnency t‘Spe<‘iall\‘ adaptc’d to 
tins work a|)pea.rs U'ss radical titan it does to the fat‘1«»rv mtgj > 
neer wlto is intnn'sted prirnarih' in llu' probkan id designing a 
com|)]ete line of tnrl >0 generatf a'S. 

Tlie total cost of electrifying a railway, is in geiansd not hsss 
than $200 ])er kilowatt, of gt'itm'ating ('apae'il v inril aik**!, and in 
considering llte (‘iTeet of 25 \'ersus Id eyt'les I lie diltt'ivni't' in t!ie 
cost of the avt‘rai»‘e tirrlio gen<‘rat«>r might easilx^ bf So one way 
or thie other witliout matc'rially atfeeting mir e<»nelusmn. Mtire- 
over, in dealing with tli(‘ ])r<»blem of trunk line eloit i ilu at ion we 
may as well throw aside all of llte smaller genera! ‘a’;', a*; this 
service will ran'ly, if evm\ erdl lor a generating nnit of k'*.:; than 
3000 kw, A .single freiglit traiti, su(*h as is lianled o\er j.onte of 
our tnink lines, would requin^ on<‘ ‘>000 kwv. gimeralor, 

Th(‘re is another field tla* limits of whicli, wlrile not t lcaiiy 
defined, are snlfieiently understood; tliat is, the internrban. 
Mucli argiunent, has heen presented at \arifne; mi'etingf. of the 
Institute tins year lusiriug u|H)n the (fueslion of tlir* po:;!abk" ust* 
of a r2()0»volt diret’t'U’urnnit system as a sulistitnte lor the high 
potential alteaaiatiuga’urnuit. sN’stem. Tliis s\’sleni, |»erha|r 
Itas its fiek! in tla^ interurliau serviete 1 think it i an ha\‘e no 
pro|)er application in the broafl service of trunk lino raihvaw; of 
whielt I am spmaking. A iioteniial of 1200 \oIts un the trollev 
or thircbrail will never Im‘ satisfactory fin* tla’ opemtjou oi height 
trains. Wc must go radically iiiglter. Anything, le;.s than oi)(K) 
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volts in single-phase ser\hce is out of the question, and the 
question for us to decide is; “ What frequency shall be adopted 
for alternating-current railway operation ” ? 

The paper which Mr. Storer has read is one of the exceptionally 
valuable papers of the year. _ It contains precisely the kind of 
information which is needed in dealing with the very important 
question of frequency; and a half dozen pages of facts, such as 
he has given us, are worth any number of pages _ of general 
speculative opinion. In the discussion of my_ paper in January, 
the engineers of both the great manufacturing companies en¬ 
gaged in sin^^le-phase work, who had to do with the design of the 
motors and their application to trucks within the limits of space 
available, testified unanimously to the effect that at given cost 
15 cycles secures one-third more draw-bar pull than does a tre- 
quency of 25 cycles. The people who will buy electrical apparatus 
to equip trunk-line railways will buy draw-bar pull. Recog¬ 
nizing this, it seems to me that we must recognize also the fact 
that, in view of the evidence set forth in the Institute papers and 
discussions this year, 15 cycles should be adopted in general for 
heavy railway work. I do not mean to say that a resolution to 
this effect should be passed, but I do say that unless evidence in 
favor of 25 cycles not hitherto presented can be brought forward, 
15 cycles should be chosen by consensus of sound engineenng 
opinion and should be introduced into practice as promptly as 

possible. , j 

At the meeting in May when Mr. Sprague’s paper was read 
some interesting facts were brought out in the discussion, es¬ 
pecially the statement that one of the great manufacturing com¬ 
panies since January had produced a new single-phase motor of 
remarkable characteristics which operated substantially as well 
at 25 cycles as at 15 cycles. This is a very interesting statement, 
and it suggests information which I hope will be promptly and 
conclusively disclosed because some of us in the consulting field 
are now confronted by the problem of frequency forrailways which 
at the present time are considering only the equipment of a 
terminal or a short division, but which by reason of the saving 
effected in operation and of increased earning power are morally 
certain to extend that electrification over much greater parts 

of their existing systems. , ■ 

W. N. Smith: I cannot escape the conclusion that the question 
of electrification of steam railroads is so extremely broad that, 
as has been indicated by both Mr. Storer and Mr. Stillwell, we 
should not deliberately tie ourselves down to any existing com¬ 
mercial frequency which was developed primarily for lighting 

and stationary power. • i • 

If the steam railroads want dravz-bar pull, which is unques- 
tionably what they need to get the maximum amount of tonnap 
over a given track in a given time, they will not wish to be 
handicapped by the facilities offered by some local powp com. 
pany, no matter how large it may be, which may have 25 cycles 
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to oflcr, il If) t-yclcK is fjoin" in he t!u: Itesl lliinj.; for tlu-tn In tisc, 
(iroat as is the [>o\ver (le\'el<ii)inenl here at Xiai’ai’a h'alls, I 
doulit il there 'would l)c (!nou”h 2r(-eyele jiower eeiiei'ated jn 
supply tlic I'oniuieri'ial ikniiaiids ol lliis repiiiii, now de\{'h ipine 
so rajiidly, and at, iJie same lime supiil\- tlie railwax' pnwer re 
cp.iircd l)y sneli wliolesa.lc; c:leetri(ie;ition as it is I'luii-ejvalile ilia| 
larye railway syslcnis niiitht eventually umlertake. 1 do noi 
Ixdiex'c that there is sufiieient jiower eajiaeily at present in¬ 
stalled in any one jihurt anywlu>re in the enuntiw whieh would 
justily the undertaking of the wholesale eleelritieation of a laree 
ste;iin railroad in its own vicinity, in addition to its own eoni- 
mereial load. ^ It appears to me lliat the iirohlein will without 
doul)t result in the railway eonijianii's either having their own 
I)o\ver-stations, aitd getting dex'idoped f(jr thenisehes the kind 
of maehinery th;i1 tluyv neeil the most, or railing into exisl<-nee 
eommereitd itower eoiniumies which will do it for'iheni. dex.-lop 
ing coal mine power or large water power in sueh imit-; and li\' 
such methods of di.strilnition as flu? railway eompame>'., their 
higgest eu.storiK'rs, may d(un;ind. 

^Williain ]y[cGlGl-3,n; Il w<‘ taxtimiue tht*.se pa|HU's r.aretulh*, 
we sluill fmd a <leeiikal agn'ernent hetween the two ;iulhor; ;is 
to itiets, though the opinions and eonehisions given tire Mune. 
whiit. dillerent, A]ii>tireMllv lliere is no uneertaiutx* tis to the 
weight-ellieieney. Variahle tidliesion is elimintded ;u; havim- no 
praelietd hetinng. As far as the dillieult v of generatmu. Id evi-Ie 
lunver liy lurliines is eoneerned, .Mr. Ik-rg has .■intaipafed me. 
We had a paper ;i, ye.ar or two tigo mi a tx’iie of iu-uer.-itor ev,-ited 
with alternating eurrent. It, wtis .suggested i'htii i.neh a ma ■ 
chine could he huilt self-exeiting, in our etitU' lor Id e\.les, ;uid 
run ;i,t douhle sjieed, tluis m.aking it |iossihle lo driw it ellieieiitlv 
hy ;i turhine. 

Apparently, tlie chief .argument tigtiinsl Id iwi'k .', is the dilli 
cuHv of ('han.ging i>resent eommereiid standards, the. i. -er- 
ttiinlv entitled to most, serious consiilertition. .\e\mlhek-s n 
should not he forgotten tli.at ,gre;it ;idv;inees have himi imide in 
the i»,a,st hy discarding what seemed tit the time as li.sed prte te e. 
This \vas one of the arguments tigainsl the tidoption oi tin- 
met.iic sj'.stem. Nnl.'willistanding; this, it w.-is annouiieed ti lew 
days ago that the Baldwin Loeomofive Works had huilt t. loeo. 
motive with its regular wairkmen and had used the metrie svsteni 
tliroughout. The engineers .and workmen were well pk-tmed 
with the system, and the argpiments tigninst i's tidojiiion weie 
aiiriarenfly refuted. 

It has also heen sl.aterl Ihtil. ;t low iTequenev would not he 
.sriitahle lor other iniriioses than motive power. In thi.s eonnee 
lion It .should not he foigotten tliat, it is lu'ohahk- that laree 
lighting and jiow'er loads will not he workeil from the same hnV 
bars as traction loads. It is also worth notim* that the present 
tendency of oeonomie prngre.ss is to limit tn'mspm-tatimi e,.ui 
panic.s strictly to the transportation business, and it is not. lil.elv 
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that they will go into the business of selling power. Lighting and 
power for their ow^n shops, stations etc., is relativ^ely unimportant. 

The important point noted in the Stillwell-Putnam paper was 
that the cost of the motive power equipment is by far the greater 
part of the expense of electrification. This brings us directly 
to the motor and its efficiency. 

A short time ago there seemed to be a decided unanimity of 
opinion that the compensated-field single-phase motor w^as the 
type which the manufacturers had found to be most advan¬ 
tageous. It was expected that it would be greatly improved 
but the type would remain standard. With this niotor, much 
would be gained by using 15 cycles. The engineer with the facts 
before him, and if not limited by local considerations, would 
necessarily hesitate a long time before refusing to adopt this 

motor. . 

Recently, however, we have had public notice that another 
type of motor is developing rapidly and is said to be nearly as 
good as the direct-current motor without commutatirig poles. 
From the standpoint of both weight and efficiency, this motor 
will perhaps not offer increased advantages when adjusted to a 
circuit of lower frequency than 15 cycles. If so, the whole 
matter is uncertain, and it w^ould be exceedingly unwise to make 
any decision whatever until we have more definite information 
in regard to this motor. 

It is worth repeating that the whole argument centers around 
the motor, or motor capacity, if you will, and no decision should 
be made to standardize frequency until the type of motor is 

standardized first. . 

Chas. P. Steinmetz: Probably the railways will generate their 
own power. At the same time it is a serious matter to depend 
on one power house only, or even two power houses, and if ffi 
emergency power can be derived from some other station it is a 

great advantage. . . i 

The amount of power which would be required by the steam 
railways after electrification is frequently vastly overestimated. 
I understand some investigation on this subject has been made 
by Mr. Ferguson of Chicago; which I hope will be communicated 

■ later. ^ . 

I believe the conclusion was that if all the railways entering 
Chicago received their power from Mr. Ferguson^s steam- 
turbine station, the railway load would by no means be the largest 
load on the system, but probably within the overload capacity 

of the station. , 

The question before us is: first, whether the adoption ot the 
lower frequency is necessary; secondly, whether this lower fre- 
quencv should be 15 cycles or any other frequency. At present 
we have two standard frequencies, 25 cycles and 60 cycles, but 
the spectres of sundry other abandoned frequencies S'bll haunt 
the electrical engineer—125 cycles, 133 cycles, 50, 40 and 30 
cycles. It appears to me, and probably to everybody who re- 
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members and still sees the difficulties due to the existence of 
these odd frequencies, that it would be disastrous to introduce 
another frequency and then after a year or so find it was not 
necessary and have to abandon it. Therefore, wc should be 
extremely careful to see whether a lower frequency is neces¬ 
sary. If it is necessary, which frequency should be chosen? 

I do not believe 15 cycles is a suitable lower frequency. If 
we have to use a lower frequency it would be because the alter¬ 
nating-current raihvay motor is practically inoperative, at least 
in larger units, at 25 cycles. If that is the case, then 15 cycles 
probably is not yet the most suitable frequency; but the most suit¬ 
able frequency is far lower than 15 cycles, and 15 cycles would per¬ 
haps be a compromise frequency. The experience of compromise 
frequencies and compromise designs has been disastrous, and 
'would better not be repeated. If it seems wise to adopt lower 
frequencies, we should probably have to adopt not 15 but 12.5 
or even 10 cycles. 

. considering lo'^ver frequencies we must realize that, with the 
single exception of the series alternating-current motor, every 
part of the system,^ from the steam turbine generator to the in¬ 
candescent lamp lighting the cars, the lower frequency is a 
handicap. ^ This brings us to the need of a low^er frequency. We 
must consider that every type of electrical apparatus has a fre¬ 
quency at which its design is most economical, most satisfactory, 
and most reliable. For small apparatus usually a somewhat 
higher frequency and for large apparatus a somew’’hat lower 
frequency is best suited. For instance, economically the most 
efficient frequency for the induction motor is 40 cycles; as a 
result, induction motors are built for 60 cycles or 25 cycles’, both 
frequencies being sufficiently near the economical frequency for 
practical purposes. The 60-cycle frequency is mainly used with 
smaller motors, and 25 cycle with larger motors; and the maxi¬ 
mum economy for smaller sizes shifts upw^ard, and for larger 
sizes down'ward in frequency. 

In the transformer we find the maximum economy is beyond 
the commercial frequencies. The 125-cycle transformer is 
better and more economical than the 60- or the 25-cycle trans¬ 
former. Where the maximum economy lies we do not know 
there must be some definite frequency, because w^e know that 
the alternating-current transformer is not well suited for 10,000 
cycles; it is difficult to design; not economical; that is lo’oOO 
cycles IS too high a frequency, but within the range of available 
frequencies, the higher the frequency the better for the trans- 


i he maximum econorny of the synchronous converter is at 
25 cycles. A converter designed for a frequency higher than 25 
cycles or lower than 25 cycles, is, as a rule, inferior to the 
25-cycle converter. 


In the 
is at the 


alternating-current series motor the maximum economy 
lowest possible frequency; the lower the frequency the 
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better the motor. The best series alternating-current motor 
would be the motor designed for zero frequency; that is con¬ 
tinuous current. In that, I agree with Mr. Sprague. In any 
other apparatus, the larger the size the more urgent the need of 
lower frequency, and, while good results have been obtained 
with 25 cycles on moderately small motors in interurban service, 
for large units, as heavy locomotives, 25 cycles seem almost im¬ 
practicable for the series alternating-current motor. 

It is evident then that the frequency must be lowered so as to 
approach that of maximum economy, or the type of the motor 
must be changed. There is no reason to assume that the series 
motor is the final development of electric railroading. I have 
really never felt satisfied that the series commutator motor is 
the solution of the problem and have repeatedly said so. There 
are other kinds of motors in which the maximum economy is 
not at the minimum frequency, but is, as near as we can judge 
at the present time, not far from 25 cycles. If then we adopt 
the lower frequency, we might find that we have handicapped 
ourselves in designing alternating-current commutator motors 
of different types. 

Mr. Ernst Alexanderson has succeeded in devising a type of mo¬ 
tor in which it appears that the maximum economy of the alter¬ 
nating-current commutator motor is not at zero frequency but 
probably is in the neighborhood of 25 cycles, and for this motor 
that would be the best frequency. In this respect, I disagree 
with Mr. Armstrong in the data on the relative comparison of 
25-cycle and 15-cycle motors. I believe that his statements 
rather represent a period which is past, but still influenced by 
the experience with the series motor. As far as our present ex¬ 
perience goes, the tv/o frequencies, 25 and 15 cycles, in railway- 
motor design at the present time seem to be equal in economy, 
and for all I know 25 cycles may be the better frequency. That 
necessarily means that 15 cycles has no right to exist. 

The great and only difficulty with the alternating-current 
motor is the commutation; all other troubles are secondary, and 
merely results of the limitations imposed upon the design by 
the attempt to make the sparking at the commutator least de¬ 
structive. During the operation of the motor electromotive 
forces are induced in the short circuited coil under the brush, 
which lead to more or less disastrous sparking and heating of 
the commutator, destruction of the brushes, energy losses by 
parasitic currents, etc. To reduce this effect we can either 
reduce the electromotive forces induced in the short-circuited 
coil, by reducing the frequency—and that is after all the gist 
of the desire to lower the frequency: to get lower electromotive 
forces induced in the short-circuited coil at commutation—or 
we can attempt to reduce the currents produced by these elec¬ 
tromotive forces by inserting high resistance commutator leads. 
This is beneficial to some extent, although it introduces the 
great difficulty to protect these high resistance leads against self- 
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destruction by excessiv^c local lieatini'-. {>til tiui iKuiofit, is limited, 
because while we reduce the cxirrcnt tlie inseilion of n^sistance 
raises the voltage. The solution of tlie dilVunilt}' is to nioilify 
the type of the motor so that no electroniotiw^ forr(‘S are induecnl 
in these short-circuited coils, and that is what. Mr. AU;xanderson 
lias done and concerning which I believe lie will give us a paper 
in a very short time. 

Peter Jtinkersfeld: Considering passtaigts* trains only, and 
assuming for the sake of argument that, it, would })i‘ j*hysic*'dly 
possible to electrify all the steam railroads c'tmttu'ing in the* I'ity 
for a distance of 25 miles from tlie res])ectivti ]>ass(!ug{‘r stations, 
within the next year, we liave (.Jstimat(Ml that the tot<al ]M)wer 
demanded by these various railroads would probably not (‘xeeed 
20 per cent, of all tlie power geiKu-ated in ('hicago by all tlui 
various companies. Tliis figur(‘ of would e\-<‘n then 1 h‘ ivw, 
only for the next year. After tliat, the proportion of ])(»w<'r <U‘- 
nianded by tlie steam railroads would decrease, due i.o tlie fact 
tliat the amount of ])ower required for rdl otlier |>ui‘poses in- 
creavses in a mucli faster radio. Tlie largi? amount, of industrial 
power and t.lie very large amount, of intcuior ligjrting not. yet 
su|)|)lied electrically and that still to bti (hnajoped in ('liicago 
would justify the o|)inion tliat a.t the end of fivt‘ years tlie total 
steam railway demand would not tjxeeed, possibly w<juld In* lt‘ss 
than ten per cont;, of t.he tot,a! iJeetric^ fiower gi‘4ierat(‘d in tlie 
c’it.y. This a.])plic^s to Chii-ago and to tlie railroads for a. dislanee 
of 25 miles lanliating outward from their passtmgtsr tm'miuals^ so 
t,lia,t, as f>r. vSteiumetz has said, the proportion of fiowtu* whicbi 
will 1)0 demanded by tlie eleetrifieation of tlie steam niilriKuls is 
not nea;rly so mueli as we rniglrt imagJiHs 

Gano S. Dunn: How would it. work out if freiglit wm-i! 
ineluded ? 

Peter Junkersfeld: W(i made no caleiflalions on tlial, and it 
is a har<l tiling t.o est.imatrs 

Tile most ofitimistie speakers on this snbjeet. of railway 
eleetrificxition have said tliat they hardly c‘xpeeted to see all <)f 
the railways eleetriiicd within their liletinu*; in (Uhm* wttrds, it. 
is largely a problem of the next geum’ution. \\h» all agree that, 
we should look out for tlie next genera.t.ion, but in <loing s<j W(; 
shoultl not neglect the present. The idc'ctrilii'atiem of steam 
railways at and near their terminals, however, is ])artienlarly im¬ 
portant, in fact tliat ])rol)leni is a livt^ and pressing one now. 

In the eleetrifieation of sin'h terminals tlu‘ tpusslion of direet 
current or aliernat.ing enrrent has liy lU) nutans yet betm seliI(*(L 
Tliere is still a great deal of eontrovttrsy on tlii's point, ami tlus 
probabilities are, in rny mind, that xdljuiatitly Ilu‘ direet. eurnmt 
will perhaps be largely tised in ehtttrifying Imaiiinals, This 
does not apply to the eUu-tritiealion of long slitam railroad limts, 
trunk lines, etc., but it does a|)ply t.o the tthu'tritit-alion of termi* 
nals, not only liecause of the luxtstsit. states (h' tlui railway motor 
art, but also because of agitation against ovitrlutad high'titnsiun 
wires and things of that sort particularly in large cit.ies. 
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We seem in this country to be passing into an era in which 
public regulation will perhaps have quite a great deal more 
effect on electrical development than in the past, and we are 
confirmed in that impression if we observe the experiences in 
other countries. In many of these, the electrical development 
has not been so great as in this country, not because they are 
less ingenious, but because they have had certain handicaps. 
These handicaps may appear here, thi.re is already some evidence 
that they will appear, and may work somewhat against the 
operation of terminals with high tension overhead trolleys, but 
may not work against future similar single-phase operation of 
the long raihvay lines. 

Coming now^ to the question of power supply for terminals, 
and even admitting for the moment that possibly single-phase 
motors could be used for that purpose, we should be extremely 
careful before recommending an odd frequency, because on the 
crowded tracks of the terminals the question of reliability and 
continuity in moving the trains is of primary importance; 
of much greater importance than the moving of the trains be¬ 
tween the large cities. In order to secure the best results it 
should not only be possible for the railw^ay companies to buy 
power, w^hen this can be done more economically, but at least to 
be in a position to readily interchange pow’-er with other powder 
supplying companies. Otherwise, the railroad companies will 
have to make large investments in reserve powder equipment 
to protect their business. The greatest factor in economical 
electric power generation is a diversified demand, which means 
a very large number of peaks, and as a result non-coincident 
peaks. One of the greatest factors in electrical development in 
a community is low cost of electric pow'er. That can onl}^ be 
secured in the ultimate by having an arrangement so that the 
interchange of power can be made readily and quickly between 
the different power consuming systems whether owned or operat¬ 
ed by one or by several companies. 

The selection of the frequency for any given service should be 
based on the predominating demand. In a number of the 
larger cities in this country the predominating demand has been 
in favor of 25 cycles. That condition still exists to-day, and Dr. 
Steinmetz has told us that for synchronous converter work, which 
is 75 per cent, at least of the total demand in three or four of the 
larger cities, that 25 cycles is the best frequency. For that 
additional reason, we should be careful before recommending any 
odd frequency if we want to conserve the best interests of the 
various companies or clients we represent. 

Henry G. Stott: I think that the question of suppl^dng power 
for railroads has been looked at from a slightly different stand¬ 
point than it is by those who are accustomed to the conditions 
obtaining in most of the large companies that are developing 
their own power. I wonder which power plant in the United 
States could give an emergency supply equal to 25% of its rated 
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capacity. Railroad plants and lighting [ilants have to ix; de¬ 
signed for a peak load. In a lighting plant the i)eak load will 
last not to exceed 400 hours per annum. 'I'hat means an mior- 
mous investment for a short time. The railro.ad planis have 
practically a r)eak load of from SOO to 1000 hours ])er annum. 
How can we expect either our lighting i)lants or railroad plants 
to carry a reserve ol 25% aI>ove their peaks for tlic jnirposc of 
guaranteeing a supply to anyone else, and if they tlo it, at what 
price can they do it ? 

The question seems to me to be one which will Iks solved by 
the location of a number of plants along^ our railroad Hne.s. 
These plants will be able to give a much inore reliable ser\-i<-(p 
which, ciftex all, will ultimately be the criterion applital by 
one to the question, rather th.-in the cost,. 1 magine, for example, 
a transmis.sion line from Niagara Falls to New York, ami our 
railroads deixsnding uiion it, and subject to every thuniU'r storm 
that comes up. I have no data tit: htind to show what the 
average interruptions of such power would be, but 1 know this 
it would be grctitly in excess ol the interruptions which would 
obtain in a mimlier of smaller [dants di.stributed along the lin<;. 
In other words, we can get. bet,ter insunince by carrc'ing our 
power in the shaix; of coal on freight cars than we c;in b,v"carrying 
the power on high-tension wires. The insurance gnun liy a 
number of distributed jilants is going to be intinitely greater 
than wx! can obttiin in ;iny otlKsr way. 

A. JEI. Armstrongs From the discussion it. would appear lhati 
certain advant.ages in motor design can be ttiken advtinlagi* of 
at 15 cycles which <'ire not iiossiblc with higlitu' freipieneies. 
Tltc problem now becomes one of weighing j-sissible tuh'anltiges 
of motor construction against tlie handicap of using 15 iweles 
for the genemting and distributing system, tind seeing if the.se 
advantages ; re .suilieiently great to warrant the inirodnetion of 
an odd frequency with all its migiiieering and eommereiul <'uin- 
pheations. The history of ulteinaling-eurrent distrilmtinn has 
been a constant tendency toward llie adoption of lower Ire- 
(]uencies iis the demands oi new ajiparutns bei'anie pre.ssing. 
Up till now the question of low IVeciueiU'V has been noveriual bv 
the performanee of eonvertems. A l're(|uenev of 25 evles has 
been .snirieiently low to satisfy all the m-wls of the silnatioii, 
VVith the advent of the alternating enrrenl. single-jihase. motor 
we have a typie of apiiaratns calling for low freiptenev but the 
gnuiter advantages of 15 eyekss must be great imtee.l lo’ warrant 
a departure from the .standard 25 eyeles now in universal xtse 
ospceiully as the .single-phase motor is not in any .s(ms(! inoi era’ 
tive at the higher frexiueney. It is not a (jut'Slion" of the adoption 
()t, 15 eyeles m order to make alternafing-eurrent motor installa¬ 
tions possil.ile, as the recent inventions ol Mr. Aktxjimler.son and 
others have given us a motor which is llutroughlv emnmereial 
at 26 cycles. ' ‘ 

I agrcQ thoroughly with Mr. Junkersfehl that tlie tdeelrilieatiou 
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of steam railroads is not to be considered entirely from an 
alternating-current standpoint, and, instead of steam road termi¬ 
nals presenting a problem calling for a change in the frequency of 
supply in order better to accommodate the limitations of alter¬ 
nating-current motor design, I would suggest that this class of 
railroad electrification presents a problem of alternating versus 
direct current with a decided preference for direct current. 

While recent improvements have made the alternating-current 
motor a thoroughly commercial piece of apparatus with a fre¬ 
quency supply of 25 cycles, due weight must be given to the 
further consideration that any continued development of this 
type of apparatus must show further improvements which will 
make 25 cycles still more desirable; in other words, having a 
successful 25-cycle alternating-current motor to-day, we can 
look to the future with the confident hope that any continued 
development will still further minimize any possible advantage 
which 15 cycles may enjoy over 25 cycles. At such a short 
period as two months ago, it appeared that a frequency of 15 
cycles was necessary in order to make possible the construction 
of large alternating-current single-phase motors giving good 
commutation. The improvements made in two months, how¬ 
ever, have made the adoption of 15 c^^cles less attractive, and it 
is fair to assume that we have not heard the last from alterna¬ 
ting-current motor designers and that the future holds bright 
promise of still further developments. If we can get a motor 
just as good at 25 cycles, or even nearly as good, there is no 
reason to adopt low frequency. In fact, there is every reason 
to adhere to a frequency so universally in use as 25 cycles. 

N. W. Storer: I have only a few^ words to say in conclusion. 
Mr. Steinmetz raised the point in regard to suitability of 15 cycles 
for railway work. He insists that the lower the frequency the 
better the motor will be. On this point, I cannot agree with him. 
There is much more to be considered in building a single-phase 
motor than simply to reduce the short-circuit current to a 
minimum and thus obtain good commutation. If the frequency 
is reduced much below 15 cycles, the pulsations of torque will 
cause considerable trouble. Everything considered, I regard 
15 cycles as the best frequency for railway purposes. It is a 
simple matter to obtain very satisfactory commutation in a 15- 
cycle single-phase motor. Within the last few days we have 
been testing the locomotive of which I speak and I have seen 
the motor carry 100 per cent, overload in current for several 
minutes at a time when hauling a train with the brakes set, and 
there was practically no sparking at the commutator, the com¬ 
mutation being much better than almost any of the standard 
direct-current series motors could do under similar circumstances. 

So far as commutation is concerned, we have not regarded that 
as the main reason for recommending a- lower frequency than 
25 cycles for railway work. Our desire has been simply to in¬ 
crease the capacity of the motors. If this Alexanderson motor 
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which has been mentioned by so many speakers is able to give 
the same capacity at 25 cycles that the compensated series-wound 
motor gives at 15 cycles, I should say by all means stick to 25 
cycles, unless there are some other defects in the motor of which 
we are not aware. No one wishes to add another to the standard 
frequencies any less than I do. We should cling to the standards 
as far as possible. I believe that, if in future development it is 
found that the installation of 15-cycle current for the electrifica¬ 
tion of a large system can be done more cheaply and operated 
more cheaply than the same work can be done with 25 cycles, 
the 15 cycles will certainly be used. As I have said before, it 
is solely a matter of dollars and cents. 

Now, in regard to power distribution, I am much gratified to 
learn that the power required by the steam railroads entering 
Chicago is such an insignificant amount compared with that re¬ 
quired for other purposes. _ For this very reason, there should be 
practically no interference in that case with the svstems now in 
operation. The steam railroads certainly will require enough 
p^ower when they electrify their terminals in and about Chicago, 
or any other large terminal, to build their owm power houses and 
furnish their own powder throughout. I do not believe it would be 
at all feasible for the company to draw, even to a very limited 
extent, from the lighting companies for power to operate their 
railways. 

I agree with Mr. Stott that it is impossible for the various in¬ 
dustrial plants to carry sufficient reserve capacity to take care 
of 25 per cent, or 20 per cent, of their normal load to provide 
lor railway emergencies, particularly as the biggest railroad 
loads will come just as they do in street car service,"at the hours 
of the day where the lighting load is heaviest and all the people 
want to travel at the same time. Steam railwavs must work 
out their own salvation. In electrifying their lines they must 
provide sufficient reserve capacity^ to take care of the entire 
system. 


A paper presented at the 24th Annual Conven¬ 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical En¬ 
gineers, Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 27, 1907. 
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COMMUTATING-POLE DIRECT-CURRENT RAILWAY 

MOTORS 


BY E. H. ANDERSON 


General. In order to appreciate the developrcent and reasons 
for the existence of a commutating-pole railway motor, it is 
well to discuss in some degree some other developments. In 
the beginning, railway-motor designers had many difficulties to 
contend with. 

1. The question of gearing was possibly foremost, whether it 
should be single or double reduction or possibly gearless. All 
these were tried with more or less success. The pendulum swung 
back and forth from this point, but it has settled partly and is still 
settling. The small motor (automobile) is now^ more usually 
double reduction; however, in some cases, single reduction is 
used where weight is not of importance. The usual railway 
motor has settled down to single reduction. In the larger railway 
motor, where the work approaches that of a locomotive, it is 
often questionable whether single reduction or gearless should be 
used. When powers are small, as in the case of single-car units, 
the motor is naturally provided with single-reduction gearing. 
Then again, for large locomotives and high speeds, obviously the 
motor should be of gearless construction, this being especially 
true in the light of what may be done with gearless bipolar motors 
of direct-current design. 

2. Possibly, insulation is next in order, various methods having 
been tried. The conductors have been covered wdth a variety of 
materials, but double or triple cotton-covered insulation has 
practically become standard. The slot insulation has been 
through various changes; for wire-wound machines it has 
settled down to a good varnished cambric with a protecting tape 
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of cotton, althougli an all-asbestos insulation of arrnaltire coils 
is promising. 

Where bars arc used as armature c'OTuliuiors, it is possible to 
insulate them entirely witli mic^a,. Tlust_vpeof insulation lias 
been fully developed and may be eonsidt‘n*(I as staiulard. 

The field insulat ion lias long been in a stat<‘ of evolution, Imt. 
is pretty well st.andardizetl on a basis of mica in nu^tallie sh(‘lls 
for the larger ribbon-wound fieldH'oils, and varnisIuMi eanibib* 
for tlie smaller fields wound witli wire. Hare also an albasbc^stos 
insulation is iiromising. 

3. The present method of lubriv’ating tlu‘ bearings witli oil has 
resulted from a process of elimination; many forms of greasi^aaips, 
oil-cups, wicks, etc., having been tried; in fiict, tlu* pnd’erred 
lubrication at one time was grease. 

With the advent of interurbaii trolley roads vtimv grtMtca* 
speeds, giving rise to man\" more ear-miles |)er <]ay, and eom- 
plaints arose of short lift‘ of bearings, injury to armat ures, eie. 
•The metliods of lubrication underwmit many ehang(*s, Init. an^ 
now well eslablishetl as wuobwaiitt* am! oil; no doubt a good 
solution of a diflieult ami important problisn. 

4. During this periotl of ilevi'lojunent, the armature was 
changed from a smooth to a slotted core, am! mucli thouglil was 
given to the size of <'ommu1ator, mimbiu of segnumts, turns per 
coil, etc., in tlie effort to protluet' Hm‘et*ssfu! opm'ution of tlie 
commutator. 

With all forms of cojiper brushes tluTc wa,s most., destrmlive 
sparking and enormous lavti} eurrent-s in e(jils sliori^ilrcuitcsl liy 
the brush during t*ommutatiom 

The carbon brush was tried and found ia In* the greatest im 
provement y(*t dis(‘overetl in itrodneing stu*eessful c'tmmmtation. 
The gnsittn* eonlaet rt*sistam*e dtH’nsised the hnsal (uirrenfs to 
reasonable values, yet tlu* energy lost by the greaU*r vtmiurt 
resistaiu'e in tlu* main <lreuit was small. The (uriKin brush thus 
opened up possibilities in design not liefore tlunight of* 

The induetanee of t‘oils was redueed by jilaring two in oru* 
slot instead of cme, thus saving insulation and rt*dueing ilu* 
diameter of the; urmaturen Later (nine the thret* t'oils jnr slut 
armature, this luring the standard for many motors to-day. 

As motors had to be built to fill a restricted spaee, m^t tmly fi?r 
large ])ower and small <lmmeters, but with good t‘ommtitation at 
higher ])otentiuls, it gave rise to the f<mr am! fiv<* edls per s](4 
armature. Many coils par al-ot necessarily ituTeasetl the slot* 
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Avidth, and this in time called for a laminated-field pole structure 
in order to limit eddy-current losses. In the meantime the 
operator was demanding higher potentials, more Avork from rhe 
motors, and better commutation, and the commutation had not 
kept pace Avith other developments, in fact, was becoming more 
troublesome as compared AAUth other difficulties, largely on ac¬ 
count of higher operating potentials. Some means had thus to 
be adopted for radically improving commutation, and the follow- 
ing pages deal more particularly with this subject. 


rig. Na / D.C 5er/es Drum Armature 
33 S/ats / Co/7 joer 3/at 



Armature forces. The armature in its simplest conception is 
a drum, divided into four sections for four poles; under a north 
pole is a broad distributed sheet of current running parallel to the 
shaft; under a south pole is also a broad distributed sheet of 
current, but in reverse direction. 

This distributed armature current produces a magnetizing 
force which changes the distribution of the main flux in the 
pole-faces, as shown in Fig. 2. It will be seen that in the 
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center of the pole there is no distributing effect, but in the center 
between poles there is the maximum magnetizing effect from 
the armature. This is where the conductors are commutated 
by the brush and the direction of the current reversed in passing 
from the zone of one pole to the zone of the next. 

The magnetizing effect of the armature, being a maximum 




midway between poles, produces a flux through the air-space to 
the frame. The conductors in motion cut this flux, producing 
a voltage in the coil to be commutated. 

The combined result of armature and field magnetizing effect 
is to cause a flux to leak from the pole-tip over into the arma¬ 
ture just where the conductors are being commutated. 
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The two leakage fluxes are alike and add to produce voltage 
in the coil which is being commutated. Thus there is a potential 
between commutator-bars, and when these are short-circuited 
by the brush a local current is caused to flow in the coil under 
commutation. This local current adds to the line current 
already there. Any conductor carrying current has lines of 
force interlinked about itself caused by the current in the 
conductor. The conductors, imbedded in and surrounded on 
three sides by iron, have a good opportunity of surrounding 
themselves with a lot of leakage flux. The interlinkage of leak¬ 
age flux is similar to the inertia in mechanics. 

The combined current (line and local) has still greater inter¬ 
linkage of leakage lines and becomes more difficult to reverse. 
The reversing has been done heretofore by the increasing re¬ 
sistance of contact between the brush and the commutator-bar 
as the latter is passing out under the brush, the rate of change 
of current ever increasing. This causes the reactance or kick¬ 
ing voltage to become higher and higher. As the bar leaves 
the brush, the change in current in the coil becomes so rapid 
that an appreciable voltage is induced and arcs through the air 
from the bar to the brush, or vice versa, thus producing what 
is commonly known as sparking. 

The object is, then, to remove the sparking by counteracting 
one, or all, of its causes. Should we place midway between 
the main poles another coil, having the same magnetizing power 
as the armature, but so connected as to magnetize in the re¬ 
verse direction to the armature, there w^ould be nothing to 
cause a leakage flux from the armature to the frame. Then, 
again, should we further excite this coil so as to overcome and 
balance the combined effect of armature and field forces, com¬ 
monly known as distortion and leakage of the main flux from 
the pole-tip, we w^ould annul this troublesome cause of sparking. 
After the above two effects are taken care of, there remains 
a force necessary to produce a potential sufficient to reverse 
the current in the armature coil. 

In order to produce this potential there must be such a 
density of flux as will generate this required voltage by the 
conductors cutting the flux in revolving. The width of such 
magnetic density should be sufficient to embrace the conductors 
commutated by the brush when running in either direction of 
rotation. 

The commutating voltage produced by the flux of the com- 
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mutating pole is tlie accelerating force required to cliange the 
direction of current in tlie armature coils one by one as tlu'y 
come under the brush. It must be suhicieni io aca'oniplish 
this in the time that the coil, being cotnna'led 1o two a.djacent 
commutator-bars, is under the brusli. W'lum 1 he iHunimil at or- 
bar leaves the brusli, the current is alreao)' n‘v*n-S(,‘d, flowing 
in proper direction, and is of the |)roj)er anrnint , vsut heie is no 
tendency to spark. Commutation may then be said to be 
perfect. 

As stated before, an armature coil imbtulded in iron is sur¬ 
rounded by a leakage llux, wliicli is cause<l 1)}’ tlie eurrmit in 
the coil, and may be said to ha\'e magnetic* iiuuiia or nuanen- 
tum. This is similar in meclianics to a revoh’ing shaft l)t‘aring 
a mounted flywheel. The voltage induced in tlie coil by the 
(lux from the commutating fjole may lie likcuunl to a constjint 
counter torque; tliis countcu* torque* serving to slow down thci 
revolutions, stoj), and cause an increase in sj'HH'd in tlie o|)posite 
direction. 

It is evident that there may bo a j:K:iil4cul(ir(irmat:Ureinirrent, 
sfieed of motor, and flux from commutating pole* wlu*rein tlie 
aliove described conditions will olitain. It will also 1 h‘ apj>rc*- 
dated that tlie voltage induced liy tlu* c'ommutating-ptflt' (lux 
will vary directly as the speed; furtluu*mon‘, the time’ that the 
coil is under the brush is slioder as the s|n*ed is liigluu*, ami 
vice versa; also that the time required to nwerse a current is 
inversely as the voltage. The conclnsion is that the a<'tic»n is 
entirely automatic tliroughout the iuitire rungu’ of speed with 
the particular condition of current and commutating-poUj 
density. 

The next qucvStion is: can the adion be automatic for varying 
current as well as siieed? The ('omnnitatiug polo may be 
excited by the main current of tlai moba*, being conneded 
permanently in series with the armature, Tlu* commutating- 
pole flux will then vary almost directly as the iuirnml, wdu<*h 
is the desired result. When the current is half, tlu* cenunm* 
tating-pole flux is half, and the eomnmtaliiig vtdtagc.* (‘orn- 
sponding thereto. Thus the action is entirely automatic for 
varie-tion in current or S])eed, or liotln 

Fig. 3 sIkws that the relation lietwcim c'cnmmitaling’poh* 
density and current should a straight line, rising and falling 
directly with the current. 

It is well understood that an absolutely straight line ba- 
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twiH'H c’lirrt'nl and density cannot 1>e obiained when a more or 
less satnrati‘d iron circnil carries the ilux, but it can be ap~ 
luoachcri sufticitail ly ('lost‘ for all [jractical |)urj:)Oses by careful 
dt'siy.n aial cxpcricnct* in tii(‘sc inattcrs. In a series motor tlie 
d«ai:dt\' of the wlrnlt* iron circuit increases as 1lie loa,d comes 
om aiui llieri* is an increasing: stability in comnmtation which 
starves to offstO , |iai1h\ if no1 tmtirely, tlu;‘ latdv of cornmutating- 
l»o!e tltaisily on a heavy Itsad. ddie (‘ornbined elTect is to produce 
perfect cjinmiutatimi at all leads. 

Since the commtitalion is automatically taken care of for 
variations in s|H‘t‘d and otirnnh, it is ]u)ssi1>le to ehange the 
voltagt' imprta;setl tm 1ht‘ mt»tor through <|nite a range* withoxit 
S|>arking. 1'his is thoroughly Ijornc* out. by motors of 50 to 250 
In|K, recenth* eonstructed in this country. 



The only limit at ions In raising^ the voltage are: 

1. Armatun* jqu'cd am! strength of binding wire. 

2. Vk^lts between bars. 

fl,. Insulation, 

Tin:; brings ns naturally to tlie question: what effect will 
this c<nnunnatin|» j»ole have on designs for voltages higher 
tha,n arc nnw gn*a<*ral for railway service? 

K,aih\a>’ nniior commutators 1)efore iKnng eonneded to the 
aiauattin* winding are tested from bar to l)ar with 400 to 500 
Volts, altf-rnating tmrrent, which means a maximum of 40% 
imn*c, that actual jumping of current from bar to bar on a 
clean comtrmtabu“ would not occur at less than 500 volts ].H*r 
segment. An ordinary commutator of 111 segments and four 
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poles would, under these conditions, be good fur volts 

between brushes. The actual junii)ing of c‘urrent avross side 
micas of a clean commutator is not the limiting condition. 

The limiting condition is the voltage f)er liar wliieh wil , niahm 
tain an arc already established. Tlie allowalile \'ol1agi‘ |K‘r 
segment is largely de{)endent uf)on tlie c’ondition of t he com¬ 
mutator. Tile condition of the commulattir defiends iip()n t lie 
deteriorating tendencies, such as s])arking and otlu'r causes, 
like poor carbon bruslies, hard side mic'as, etm 

If the sparking is eliminated, the etching of the emnmutator- 
bars is largely rediu‘ed. The c'arbon bruslies are n'cjtiired to 
carry only the line current, instead of t.lie line and a larginiiiannit 
of local current; thenJore tlie liruslies are not disinlo«p-at ed so 
rapidly. The carlion brush lias less mica, to wear off, liei'anse 
tlie liars are not, liurned away, 'riie result is that tlie i-ai'lion 
brushes work I.iett.er, and tlie commutator stays in a \ niucli 
better condition. Tlie conclusion from tlie alume is tliat niucli 
liigher average volts per segment may li(‘ used with ta nnmut at ing- 
pole mot.ors than with motors not iia,\in|; isuiuntitating 
I Idles. 

Tlu‘ usual inirwctimmutatirig ]K>le railway motor, «ld 1(» 5d lap., 
has a coinmut-ator about 11.5 in. in diameter, with 111 to 125 
segments. Tlie average potential lietwcnm segments is approxi¬ 
mately IS volts. Large motors, opcnaiting on b5{) \'olts normal, 
have 155 to 1(>5 segnumts, a.nd the averagi* jHgential bt‘1\vi‘en 
segments is a|)proxima1.ely 17 volts. If the avi*rag(* volts 
between segment.s on commut cit ing I^le nlot ors 1 h * as^al 1 1 asl 
as 24, and tlie mmilier of eonimutator bars ptu' ineh (tf eir- 
eiimierence as 5, we have 1 h(‘ following possilT* x' Jtagmi on 
various sizes of motors and eonimutator tiiameters. 


viiKii iMiii.i), 

'll*. 0 SaO 

"•'>. II 1(110 

Hill. i:i i:!:ui 

ll»l>. ll,/) i::70 

-*10. H! 1;,1() 

-•W. IS IVOII 


TIk! above may Ih‘ said to apply only as far as 1fiidi,m-i(,;: an- 
coiU'ornod. Not all tlu-sc van(,ius vollapcs would bo praolioal. 
It would bc! b(‘1t(‘r, fur various rousous, to adopl 1200 \oll;; as 
the hijilicr standard. 

The propositions reciuiring higlier iH,jteMtial than 001) volts, 
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are usually 30- to 5‘0-ton cars with speeds of 40 to 60 miles per hr. 
These call for a motor of 75 h.p. or larger, so the sizes naturally 
fall where 1200 volts can be made with reasonable cost. 

The commutating-pole motor, on 600 volts, makes possible 
commutation and general operation in service many times better 
than that of the non-commutating pole motor. On 1200 volts, 
the commutation is decidely better than with a non-commutat¬ 
ing pole type motor on 600 volts. 

The 1200-volt motor requires proportionally more insulation 
than the present 600-volt motor. This extra insulation re¬ 
quires more diameter and more external dimension. 

Theoretical possibilities of voltage. We have the possibility 
of 1200 volts per motor, the motor having four poles. Should 
the motor be bipolar and tho speeds high enough to make the 
design possible, w^e may have 2500 volts per motor. Then 
again, if there should be two windings on one core, a commutator 
on each, and these windings connected in series, we have the possi¬ 
bility of a 5000-volt motor. Then again, should we have a 
double-track railway and the rail neutral, we might have 10,000 
volts direct current between the two trolley" wires. 

It will be appreciated that more voltage means more insula¬ 
tion, more space, and more cost. It will also be seen that the 
control, car lighting, and operation of auxiliary apparatus 
require special consideration. 

Service capacity. The non-commutating pole motor has in¬ 
herently a higher iron density, which serves as a compensating 
feature, improving commutation. The commutator-pole com¬ 
pensates for armature reaction and takes care of troubles due 
to lack of compensating features; a lower iron density may there¬ 
fore be utilized and lower iron losses obtained. 

The absence of sparking makes the commutating losses very 
much less. The rating on the hourly basis may not be much 
greater than with the non-commutating pole motor. On account 
of core-loss and commutator loss being considerably less, and these 
prominent features in heating, the commutating-pole motor has 
naturally a higher continuous rating; it is not only capable of 
taking large fluctuations of voltage and current, but will have a 
greater all-day service capacity. This latter feature becomes 
more pronounced as the distance between stops is greater. 

There are several ways of making use of higher direct-current 
potentials. The most prominent of these are the following: 
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1. a. City service, 600-volt trolley. 

Maximum speed 25 to dO miles per lir. 

Stops and schedules incident to city serx’ice. 

. Interurban service, r200-\'ol1 trollev- 

Maximum speed 50 to (>() miles per lir. 

Few stops and high schedules. 

The motors would be wound and insidatc*d lor 1200 

Two motors would be connedcnl in mnltijtle, am! llie two 
groups of a four-motor equijiment liandhal in sta’ies and in 
parallel. 

2. a. City service, 600-volt trolley. 

Maximum speed 25 to OO miles per lir. 

Stops and schedules incident to oily ser\’ice. 

b. Suburban service, 600-\’olt trol!(y\% 

Maximum sfieed of 00 to 00 iniU‘S per hr. 

Stops and schedules incident to suburban business, 

c. Interurban service, 1200-volt trolkng 

Maximum speed 50 to 00 miles per hr. 

Imuv stops and high selualnU^ 

Tlie motors would lie wound for (>00 wit li a nlat i\‘i*ly low 
armature speed and insidated for 1200 \‘ol1s, 

On a GOO-volt trolkyv two motors are eonn!*elt‘d in multiphs 
and the two grou])S luindled in series and parallel. 

On a 1200-volt trolkw', two motors are e<»mu‘d(*d in series, 
and tile two groups of four-motor ef[uipment liamlled in sisnrs 
and, parallel. 

The armature speed and c-ommutating featuna; sliould lie 
so designed that if one wIuhO slips ami out* motor has 1201) volts 
or so across its terminal, its aianatain* speed u ill In* feast»nahie 
and tlie commutation good. 

Interurban ears with four axles and hair mobtrs usually 
accelerate at 1 to 1.5 miles per lir. per see.; tins retpuri'S abtnil 
100 to 150 lb. ])er ton, whieli is 5 t ti 7.5^;h e(Hhheimi1 t »f tractitm. 
These are low eoellieient vadues for iiilertirlsari roatls anti arti 
seldom met witli; however, slmuld slipjang; ot-rur, tlie nmtor 
design should be siieli tliat no tlamage to (‘tpiipnamf will nrsult. 
In tlic city a dirty stnad may give a loweoudilitm of 1ra.<‘“ 
lion, but under tliese eonditions, 1lit‘ rnoPa's may la* use(i in 
multiple or operated as any fournntitta* (*t|uiiiment, is utiw 
onerated. 
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AllVANTACKf' OF CoMMUTATI NG-PoLK RAILWAY MoTORS AS 
Compared with Non-Commutating Pole Type 

1. Sparkless coinnnit a1 ion even on lieavy overloads. 

2. at c'oiunuitator largely rt*cliu‘e(l and probably 
eliminateti. 

M. Lt‘ss W(Nir on (‘(aiinuilator. 

‘1. Cleaner and safer nuilor l)eeanse of reduced carbon and 
cu|»|R*P dust Ironi In’uslies and cuinniutMtt tr. 

• >. I\Ia,rk(‘d rtMluiOion in healing cl coinrimlalor. 

(). Crea.tcr ctirnait densit \‘ in bruslies, 

7. Iina'cased Hfe of brushes. 

8, In<*rcasecl clli('itTn*y and free running c«aj)acity because of 
lower c'cn* and ('(munutator losses. 

i). iNjssibility of siUH'essfully using higlier voltages. 

10. (irea,tt‘r fa.(‘iHty in design ol lai^e motors, especially as 
rt‘ganls (‘( iinmut at ion. 

11. Possibility of incn^asing scrvii-e capacity of motors by 
blowingo 
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Discussion on “ Commutating-pole Direct-current Rail¬ 
way Motors'’, at Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 27, 1907 

Gano Dunn: I see a tendency to hail the commutating-pole 
motor as the direct-current motor of the future. I heartily 
appreciate Mr. Anderson’s paper, and the facts it brings but 
with w^hich I am in substantial agreement; but I think it illus¬ 
trates that we are liable to fads, and that the great success that 
has attended the introduction of the commutating pole so far 
has led some of us to attach to it too much importance. I 
regard the commutating-pole motor as applicable to certain 
classes of machines or conditions of design, such as low volt¬ 
age, very large size, very high speed. These are found in 
direct-current tarbo-generators, variable-speed motors, such as 
are known as field-weakening motors, railway motors where 
the space is crowded—in short, all machines where the com¬ 
mutating limit of capacity is reached before the heating limit. 
There still remain other classes of machines where none of these 
conditions applies. We have not yet exhausted our ingenuity 
in designing motors, so perhaps we may soon be able to equal 
in weight, cost, and efficiency, the commutating-pole motors, 
and without their complication. 

It should be borne in mind that the commutating pole adds 
considerable complication. One of the principal advantages of 
direct-current motors in the past has been their simplicity, and 
simplicity is of first importance in electrical design. 

It may be said that in a four-pole motor we need add only 
two commutating poles, and we ma}^ modify in one way or an¬ 
other the general type of the commutating-pole motor to make 
it more simple; but, when all has been said and done, we have 
a motor that has several more poles and considerable additional 
complication in its windings and connections. 

J. C. Lincoln: Have these 1200-volt motors ever been used 
in practice? 

E. H. Anderson: I do not know that there are any 1200-volt 
motors in this country in railway service. There are some 
contracts, however, which have been taken, and motors are 
building for 1200 volts. These motors have been tested on 
testing stands as high as 1800 volts for commutation. 

W. N. Smith: Does the commutator require any more room, 
any more air-space around it, than with the. older type of 
motor in order to prevent flashing-oyer to the frame in actual 
service. 

E. H. Anderson: On the 600-volt motor there is usually 
about 1.25 in. flashing distance, and on some motors as low as 
0.5 in. Dirt, copper, and carbon dust affect the flashing dis¬ 
tance very materially. If w^e have a commutator which runs 
very much cleaner, does not have the copper and carbon dust, 
we do not need as much flashing distance. However, in order 
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are^Slmved on in. creeping distances 

are allowed on 600-volt motors and 2 to 2h in. on 1200 volts 

on Ti ^200 volts as 

on bUU \olts, because of less current to be carried. 





A report prem'tited at the 11 Uh AnnuaWarnratioti of 
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pRoposKi) roDi* OF i-rniK's. 

AMERICA.^ INSTITUTE oi.' ELECTRICAL ENC.I N Eli RS 
COMMITTEE ON CODE OE' JvTUlCvS. 

Ami'KKIv, .N. J., May IT, HKL’. 

To tho rro.uJnit and Hoard of Dir,; tors of the A minor,i Instilnlo of 
JChrtriial I'lnyjiii-iYx. 

loiitU-mi-ii: Vi.ur (■..irimittec, app.iinted at tlu> annual convmitiiiii at 
MtUvauki't' in Jutic, i'.MUt, tn (‘onsidm* tlin advisahility ut ]»rt*jtarm^ a ftuk* 
of tMiKini-cnn}’, .•llii.-;;, and, il tliougli) Imst, to jirfiturc hiu-Ii a i-oiic, ha;; to 

iv|)«»rt its follttw:;: 

Whik‘ we ilo not I'onsidnr it |>rantii-ahlc at this tiino (o foniiulalo ti vnih* 
nf nthirs oovo-inj^ all the nai.lilitms whirh the eleelrtcitl 

oeer may nn*rt in his work, we do eonsitler it Itotli praeliealile and dt* 
sinihle to rt‘eur<l r.nnte of the general prineiples of professional eonduo, 
tliat sltonld hi* a yttide for tire i*leetrieiil en^rnieer, leavin^^ it to him to 
m;ike speeihe ;i|»plie;ition to the eases whieli he may meet. We therefore 
ailmiit iind reeommetid llte followiiij^, to he printed and distrilmled to 
the iiUMtdH*rslii|», with a view to its discussion and adoption ;tt the iip- 
pfojicliinj^ Annual ('ouvention in June, ilKIT. 

He.s| lect f n 11 y s u h I n i 11 eti 

ChiAKLKs F. S'l'KiNMieri^, 

Haholo W. Iham. 

SCHIIYLKB .SkaATS WilBELBin 
Chairman. 

l'M< IN CI PL fLS OF FRO FHSB fON A L COX I) U( F <) R TI i [•: O UI DA Nf' I*: 

OI^' THh: ELHCTRICAL KNtUXHIvR. 

A. fieneral lhnnei|»|(*s. 

B. RelaiiiniH of thtm*leetriea! engitjeer to his eruidoyer, euslomer, or 
cheat. 

C. Rela/lirms of tlie electriiatl engineer to the ownersliip of the records 
of hi?; Work. 

I). Rclalii.ir; nf tin- idcclriral t‘n(,dm‘er ti» tlu' iniLlio, 

K. K<dati..ns nf ilu- cU-rlrU-ul fiiKintrr to the fiiKiiiwrinK fralcniity. 

F. Rdatinii:; nl the dt-i'trical ciiKinwr Ui the ntuiidurtLs of his prnIVt.sion. 

MtJl 
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A. General Principles. 

1. In both his professional and his business relations the electrical 
engineer should follow strictly the same ethical principles that are recog¬ 
nized in the social relations of every-day life. He should consider him¬ 
self personally responsible for the character of the enterprises and the 
persons with which he is associated professionally. 

2. Before entering into professional relations, it is therefore the duty 
of the electrical engineer to satisfy himself that the enterprises with which 
he connects himself are of a legitimate character. If, after becoming 
associated he finds them to be of a questionable nature he should sever 
his connection as soon as possible. It should not be considered an excuse 
that his connection extends only to legitimate engineering work. 

3. An electrical engineer permitting the use of his name in any enter¬ 
prise or exploitation becomes morally responsible for the character of 
the latter. He should therefore not allow the use of his name in connec¬ 
tion with anything upon which he is not qualified by training and ex¬ 
perience to exercise competent judgment. 

4. The electrical engineer should take care that credit for engineering 
work is attributed to those who, as far as his knowledge of the matter 
goes, are the real authors of such work. 

5. The electrical engineer should incline toward and not away from 
standards of all kinds, since standardization is peculiarly essential to the 
general progress of the profession. This applies to construction, meas¬ 
urement and expression, or nomenclature as well as to conduct, or ethics. 

Even the tendency to give individuality by providing special construc¬ 
tion may sometimes be avoided with advantage. 

B. Relations op the Electrical Engineer to his Employer, 

Customer, or Client. 

7. The electrical engineer should consider the protection of his client’s 
interests as his first obligation, and therefore should avoid every act that 
would be contrary to this duty; if any other consideration such as pro¬ 
fessional obligations or restrictions interfere with his so acting, in ac¬ 
cordance with the expectation of his client, he should inform him of the 
situation. 

8. He can honorably accept compensation, financially or otherwise, 
from one side or party only, interested in the same matter. The electrical 
engineer, whether consulting, designing, or operating, may therefore not 
accept commissions, either directly or indirecdy, from other parties 
dealing with his principals. 

9. Electrical engineers in a position to decide on the use of inventions, i 

apparatus, etc., should not be financially interested in their use, as by ? 

receiving a royalty, etc., unless the matter is clearly understood by the 

client. 

10. Electrical engineers should not accept employment while finan- ' 

dally interested in a rival concern except upon the express permission j 

of both parties. An electrical engineer may be employed by more than I 

one party, as in the case of a consulting engineer, when the interests of j 

the parties do not conflict and it is understood, as is usual in such cases, I 

that he is not expected to devote his entire time to the work of one party ^ 
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but is free to enter into other engagements. A consulting engineer 
permanently retained by a party should notify other prospective employers 
of this affiliation before entering into relations with them. A consulting 
engineer when not exclusively retained by one side may advise rival 
concerns, with the full knowledge of all of them and upon taking care that 
the interests of the parties do not conflict in the particular matter handled. 

11. Operating engineers should consider themselves responsible for 
defects in apparatus or dangerous conditions of operation, should bring 
the same to the attention of their employers and urge remedial action. 
If the causes of the danger are not removed they should withdraw. 

12. An electrical engineer should in general be considered directly 
responsible to his employer or client for the successful fulfilment of the 
work upon which he has been engaged and for its satisfactory performance 
as a whole. It should therefore be clearly understood at the outset just 
what the extent or the limitations of responsibility of the engineer are to 
be. Whether he has been employed merely as designer or whether he is 
retained to design and to superintend construction; whether to design 
only the chief features or to pass as well upon all details of the apparatus 
that is to be installed. Attention should be directed to the fact that 
defects in the manufacture of material or apparatus is a matter distinct 
from the matters of design or installation. An engineer should not be 
held responsible for the unsatisfactory performance of a plant resulting 
from defective apparatus furnished, unless he has undertaken to include 
this subject. 

C. Relations of the Electrical Engineer to the Ownership op the 
Records of his Work: 

15. The following general principles should be recognized: 

If in executing his work, the electrical engineer uses data or information 
which are not common and public property, but which he receives, 
directly or indirectly from his employer, or if the problem solved by the 
engineer is met in the pursuit of his work for his employer, and is not of 
such character that his attention would have been directed to it regardless 
of his relations to his employer, the products of his work, in the form of 
inventions, plans, designs, etc., are not his private property, but the 
property of his employer, though the engineer may be entitled to special 
remuneration for such inventions, etc. 

16. If in the execution of the work the engineer uses only his own 
knowledge or data or information which are public property by prior 
publication, etc., and receives no engineering data from his employer or 
customer, except performance specifications, the results of the work, 
such as inventions, plans, designs, etc., are the private property of the 
engineer, and his employer or customer is entitled to their use only in the 
specified case. 

17. All the work done by the engineer in the form of inventions, plans, 
designs, etc., which are outside of the field of engineering for which his 
employer has retained him, are the engineer’s private property. 

18. When an engineer or manufacturer builds apparatus from engi¬ 
neering designs supplied to him by his customer, the designs remain the 
property of the customer and should not be duplicated for other cus- 
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1«()7J 

E. Relations of the Electrical Engineer to the Engineering 

Fraternity. 

30. The electrical eiinrincer should take interest in and show due regard 
for tlie electrical engineering societies and the technical ]:»ress. 

31. He sliould assist his fellow engineers by exchange of general 
nlorrnation, ex})erience, instruction, etc. 

lie should not take a ])osition left l»y another electrical engineer 
witliout satislying liiinself that tlie former lias left voluntarily, or for 
proper reasons. 

33. Wlieiv engineering work is in cliarge of an electricrd engineer, no 
other electrical engiiuaa' should undertake tlie work except on request of 
or ui codiieration with the electrical engineer who liad cliarge of tlie work 
belore, unless tlie latter’s (‘onnec'tion witli it lias already terniinated. 

3-1. An electrical enginei^r in responsible cliarge of work should not 
]ierniit otlier engineer.s or nongeclinical j»er.sons to o\’er-rnle his electrical 
engineeiing decisions. II tlris is done and ]»ersi.st(,‘ti in, lie sliould as 
soon as is |)ractit‘a,ble withdraw. 

.)o. In engineeiing work in cliarge of a board ol tmgineers, the res|}ective 
limitations (*f tin* autlionty of each should lie <iecnled at the outset, and 
each eks'trical enginetn’ should giv(‘ iiill and conqilete inforniation on Iris 
pant, to the ot.lun* t‘ngin(‘ers anil insist on this Iieing r<.‘ci|irocated. 

k. Ivi-a.A'iioNs Ol* Tin*: hn.ra'TRicAL Iwyoini-ier to the Stanuards of 

IMS IhuiFESSION. 

*lt). I lur title (dect rician sliouhl be a]»plied to tho.se luiviiig |iractical 
training sutlicient to enable them to carry on intelligently certain classe.s 
ol elt'ctrical work, sucli as tlie installation of electric lights, signaling sys¬ 
tem:;, and the optn-alioii of small eUa-tric plants. 

•11. I lu.‘ tit le eleetrieal engiiu'er ” sliould he a,p|died only to graduates 
from the eleetrieal <*ngiiUH*ring s<*hools ol universitit*s of recognized stand¬ 
ing, aiai such men a:; possess an ef|uivalent knowkalge of eleetrieal engi- 
laarring. 

-Ilk Tile tillt‘ " eonsnlting eleetrieal engineer ” should lie a]>plied mily 
to tho:.(* ek-etrical <mgine(‘rs wiio piossess such knowledge and <s\periene(‘ 
in (diM-trieal eng.ineeniig as would qualify them to full membenJiip in 
tlu‘ Ameriean In.stitut.c (»f Eleetrieal lingineers. 

Signed, 

(hi ari.es Ik Steinmetz, 

Haroij) VVk lita’K, 

ScHuyi.ER Skaats Wheeler. 

Chairman. 
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Discussion on “ Proposed Code of Ethics , at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., June 28, 1907 

Schuyler S. Wheeler: The report I have to present repre¬ 
sents the work during the last year of a special committee of 
three consisting of Charles P. Steinmetz, Harold W Buck, and 
niA^self The committee was appointed at the last annual 
convention to take up questions that were raised by the presi- 
dential address of last year on the subject of engineering honor. 
This address brought up the subject of ethics and the pro¬ 
fessional conduct of engineers. A committee was appointed to 
look into the matter and see if any kind of a code should be 

prepared. 1.1, 

I am happy to say that our committee has been most har¬ 
monious in all of its conclusions. We have not disagreed over 
a single feature in the entire report. Another matter that I want 
to mention is that we have no idea that the present report is 
right throughout. We look upon it as a mere starting point, 
and we think that it will be very useful to us all, because it will 
at least furnish us what engineers call a datum line; and 
taking this we can go on with it and make improvements, and 
constantly make our list of principles better as time goes on. 

The report was presented to the Board of Directors and ac¬ 
cepted and ordered to be printed and sent to all of the mem¬ 
bers of the Institute in order that they might examine it so as 
to pass upon it intelligently at this convention. 

W illiam McClellan: I think that all of us at times have 
found the need of some such code as this. Questions come to 
us of more or less importance concerning which we should like 
to know just how other men of our profession would think. I 
believe that if this proposed code is examined carefully, it will 
be found that we are not limited or constrained by minor 
details but are given broad principles which may be interpreted 
according to the facts of the particular case. No doubt some 
of us would write such a code differently in details and would, 
perhaps, desire to haye certain changes. This, however, 
should not prevent it from receiving favorable consideration 
from every member of the Institute. 

Henry G. Stott: I think that the committee has done very 
admirable work in bringing together for the first time a code 
of ethics for the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
but there are some individual rules with which I do not agree 
at all. Take, for example. No. 11, which reads as follows: 

11. Operating engineers should consider themselves responsible for 
defects in apparatus or dangerous conditions of operation, should bring 
the same to the attention of their employers and urge renaedial action. 
If the causes of the danger are not removed they should withdraw. 

Now, that is purely academic. Is there in this room any 
operating engineer who would do a thing like that? I for one 
would not, because the conditions may & such that it is abso- 
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lutely impossible for the employer with all the resources at his 
command to overcome these defects. The operating engineer 
would not be doing his duty if he should withdraw; his duty 
IS to stand by the apparatus and his employer until such time 
as the defects can be remedied. 

I also take exception to the following rule, No. 12, which 
states among other things that, 

12. It should therefore be clearly understood at the outset just what 
tne extent or the limitations of responsibility of the engineer are to be. 

Personally, I would not have a man work for me who started 
out with such a conception of his duties. I would want a man 
who would agree to accept responsibilities beyond what I ask 
him to accept at first, and I think every emplo^’^er would feel 
the same way. I would not want to have it understood that 
an engineer is responsible up to that particular bolt or this 
particular plate and not any further, and the next man who 

for what follows. If there is some- 
thing wrong, is it not our duty, as engineers, to report it ? 

I think the rules are altogether too specific, and I would like 
to see them recast so as to make them broader. 

Rule 20, states that designs, data, records, and notes obtained 
by an engineer employed on salary, are his employers^ prop¬ 
erty ; while the same matter in the case of a consulting electrical 
engineer paid by fee or by commission, are the property of the 
consulting engineer. I do not see the fine point in that dis¬ 
tinction. 

Then, again, Rule 26 as follows: 

26. In giving expert testimony before judicial bodies, the electrical- 
engineer should confine himself to brief and clear statements on engi¬ 
neering or historical facts. He should not give personal opinions without 
so expressly stating, and should avoid pleading on one side or the other. 

The man who is on the stand giving expert testimony does 
not get a chance to express himself. It is entirely up to the 
lawyers as to what the man says. He usually says Yes ” 
or “ No and he does not get a chance to express his opinion. 

Rule 32 provides: 

32. He should not take a position left by another electrical engineer 
without satisfying himself that the former has left it voluntarily, or for 
proper reasons. 

That is a perfectly correct attitude, but it may be there 
would be such a condition as that a man has been ill, or has 
absented himself from duty for some reason or other, and he 
cannot be reached. Under these conditions should we say 
that the emplo^’^er has not the right to ask some one else to 
take up his duties if the man has, absented himself ? I think not. 

H. W. Buck: Mr. Stott thinks that some of the rules are 
too specific. It was with the full knowledge of the committee 
that some of the rules were made very specific, and it was the 
belief of the committee that by only making them so radical 
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and specific could general criticism be brought forth, by at¬ 
tracting attention to the various questions at issue. The com¬ 
mittee realizes that many changes will have to be made, but I 
pgj-gQji^lJy feel that if it is the sentiment of the meeting ^ to 
have such a code at all, the best way is to recommend its adoption 
as offered by the committee. If it is allowed to lapse and further 
criticism is called for by correspondence or vote, I think it will 
simply result in the gradual disintegration of the proposed code 
through excessive criticism. 

Charles F. Scott: I think that we should accept the report 
and have it published to the membership, with the strong 
endorsement it has in the names of the committee; that our 
Board of Directors should be asked by this meeting to con¬ 
tinue a committee of this kind for consideration of suggestions 
which ma y be made to the committee and that the committee 
be asked to present a redraft of the report. 

At the beginning of the next session, on Friday morning, 
June 28, 1907, President Sheldon said: The Chair will enter¬ 
tain a motion to the effect that the report of the Code of 
Ethics Committee be referred to the Board of Directors for 
their consideration. 

[The motion was made by Henry G. Stott, seconded by Lewis 
B. Stillwell, and adopted by the convention.] 


* For revised Proposed Code of Ethics as considered by the Board of 
Directors and submitted to the membership for suggestions, see Appendix, 
page 1789. 



A paper presented at the 2Ath Annual Conven¬ 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical En¬ 
gineers, Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 27, 1907. 

Copyright 1907. By A I. E, E. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE TECHNICAL SCHOOL TOWARD 
THE PROFESSION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

BY HENRY H. NORRIS 

Introductory. The technical school is primarily an educational 
institution. The purpose is not to teach trades of any order, 
nor is it directly to produce business or professional men. The 
technical school sustains a vital relation to the profession of 
electrical engineering, and it cannot succeed without an under¬ 
standing of that relation. On the other hand, the profession 
cannot use technical graduates efficiently without a knowledge 
of the purpose underlying their training. That both school 
and profession are coming to understand their relation is made 
evident by many signs. Among these may be mentioned the 
development of graduate-apprentice courses by manufacturing 
and operating companies, the reduction of manual training 
and the increase of scientific training in the schools, the 
formation of employment committees by both companies and 
schools, and the cordial relations existing between practi¬ 
tioners and teachers. From the first the technical school has 
stood for the encouragement of useful studies with a scientific 
foundation. At first undoubtedly too much emphasis was 
laid upon the practical features of the curriculum, and the 
attempt was made to do in the laboratory what can only be 
done in the factory. This and other faults are being cor¬ 
rected by the study of industrial conditions, and the work of 
the school is being increasingly appreciated by the profession 
generally. 

The purpose of the present paper is to examine the methods 
of instruction in technical schools in order to ascertain how the 
requirements are being met, and to note the progress made and 
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the prospects for improvement. Instructors in engineering 
realize that they are engaged in a most important business, 
that of preparing men for practical usefulness. In any in¬ 
dustrial undertaking men are more necessary than money or 
machines, therefore the technical school works upon the most 
important element in commercial success. In many ways such 
a school is like a manufacturing establishment. It secures 
its raw material from the preparatory schools in the form of 
b 03 'S with crude ideas of practical life, with little conception of 
the purpose of a technical education, and with a fair preparation 
in several lines of study. During four years it endeavors by 
means of separate and assembling processes to produce men 
who can ‘ ‘ do things. ’ ’ Thus the finished product of the technical 
school forms a most important part of the raw material of 
manufacture, construction, operation, and commerce. 

Resume of 1903 convention papers on education. At the 
Niagara Falls Convention of the Institute held in 1903 a profitable 
session was devoted to the discussion of technical education. 
Messrs. White, Gherardi, Osborne, and Jackson presented papers 
dealing with various aspects of the subject. The consensus of 
opinion expressed in these papers is that the personality of the 
technical graduate is of more importance than any information 
which he may have acquired. Professor Jackson emphasized 
that the function of a technical school is to produce a capacity 
on the part of the students for becoming engineers. It is the 
duty of a college to learn how to do this, the inference being 
that the teaching of special subjects is a means rather than an 
end. Professor Jackson’s synopsis of the ideal engineer states 
that he is one who is competent to conceive, organize, and 
direct extended industrial enterprises. Mr. White selected a 
* number of elements of a young man’s personality which are im¬ 
portant in business, and he summarized the results of a successful 
education as; (a), the satisfaction which results from possession; 
(h ), the ability to enjoy good society; (c), the practical use which 
may be made of the training; (ri), the ability properly to know 
any subject; and {e ), the higher rank which will be taken as a 
result of this training. The employer inquires as to the 
business judgment, the mental capacity, and other similar 
characteristics of an applicant for a position. Mr. Gherardi 
separated the natural ability of a student from his school training. 
He does not believe that the training of a telephone engineer 
should be especially different from that of other electrical engi- 
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neers, the training of any engineer properly consisting of such 
studies as will convince him of the necessity of getting facts, 
teaching him the best method of doing so. Further, these 
studies should train in the interpretation of engineering data and 
in reasoning from them. Mr. Osborne dwelt particularly upon 
the function of shop work in a technical training and pointed out 
that the training, as then conducted, tended to emphasize the 
importance of business rather than manufacturing. He argued 
for a Imowledge of accounting, contracts, and other matters of 
direct importance in engineering. 

Magnetic analogy of technical training. The effect of a 
technical training on a student may be considered as analogous 
to that of a magnetomotive force upon a piece of steel The 
latter possesses the ability to be magnetized on account of the 
inherent magnetism of its molecules. Before being subjected 
to the influence of a directive magnetomotive force, these 
molecules are grouped in such a way that no external effect is 
produced. When brought into a magnetic field the molecular 
magnets tend to arrange themselves in the direction of the 
applied force. The steel then becomes a magnet ready for any 
one of a number of practical uses. The external magnetomotive 
force has put nothing into the steel, but has merely supplied 
the incentive necessary to render available its inherent quali¬ 
ties. In a similar manner the yoimg men entering technical 
schools possess certain elements and qualities of personality. 
The young men differ even more than do various samples of steel. 
The studies and the personality of the teachers supply what is 
needed to bring out and develop the natural aptitude of the 
students, and they can do no more. The student gets little that 
is new from his college course, and if the attempt is made to 
impart more information to him than is necessary to stimulate 
him to his best endeavors, his training will be to that extent a 
failure. Excess training produces saturation in the mind as does 
excess magnetomotive force in magnetic material. like 
most analogies this one cannot be pushed too far. It em¬ 
phasizes the fact, however, that the efficient training will be 
the one which aims most carefully at the development of 
the students’ intrinsic qualities. 

Problems of technical instruction. The difficulties encountered 
in technical education are not met in the delivery of certain 
courses. They result from the attempt so to coordinate these 
courses as to develop accuracy, quickness of perception, common 
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sense, and such (lucdities. Lcaiiiii.t: eni,;inccr.s wlm are enijiloyers 
of technical jiraduatcs jilacc greater \aluc ujiini the iici'.suiial 
qualities uf the youii.q men tiian ujiun tlicir mere aliility to 
produce designs and superintend const met ion. 'riiev exiieet 
the schools to turn out men uf character as well as attainments. 
To meet these demands stu-cessfully re(|uires attentiim to the 
following items; (li, Uit‘ attnietion and retention of liesirahle 
students ami the exclusion of iho.se not qualitied for technical 
work; (2), the selection of such studies as will stimulate and 
direct mental activity: (.'I}, the conductine of all coun-.es in such 
ways as will tend to bring out the liesirable jiersomil i|ualities 
in the students; and (•(i.the recommendation to the students <if 
those lines of engineering i>raetice for whii li they tire best suited. 

Not a little of the sticcess of all ;ah.iol-; depends upon thi' 
quality of men who enter and upon ihi' n'quirenieni of .severe 
and continuous a[>pliealion. The results of the training dtqieml 
very largely ui»on the ]»ersonaHly of the i.ludent before he enti'rs 
the institution. They art* affected also by inlhienees not 
directly resulting from study; for e.Kample. athletics ami social 
at;t.ivities. The direct tnental effect of the stiidie*; i*;, therefore, 
mtt the only r<;sult, and itu.s.sibly not the ni'r.f important result 
of the training. 

Tm'iiNicAi. Sciiooi.s. 

Histurual iwlcs—gontral. Technit;il ednetttioti in this coun¬ 
try may be .saiii tt> have begym vtith the toundiiig of the rnited 
States Militiiry Aeailemy in bsit'i, ;dthou;dt tio techniial eour.ses, 
in the modern .sense, were given there, Alter it*; reorganir.ation 
in bS17, tin e.xeeilent system of inal!ii*ni;itti .'d ;tmi r.eienlilie in- 
struetinn was given, forining .-i ba-.i*; (or taaeli>al tiuny work. 
I he first teehnie.'d .school, Kenssalit'i* I'oh let htiie In;’,f it.ute, 
began in.siruetion in t.S2.'l. A romse in to. il engineering wtis 
gnidually established to meet tlie ileiti.am! ..f tlt.U time. ' The 
object of this .school was to teach the tippiii ;tli(<!i ttf seienec Itt 
inilustry, especially to :igrienltnre. domestic (*( ttmunv. the arts, 
and manufacture. It ise\itient tlnit the.h-.iret,| ih,. htunderwas 
to elevate the praetieal arts by a stmiv ol the prim iples niuler- 
lying them. In bsm the rnitetl Slates X.tval Aia.leiny vva*-; 
fitumietl, ami another institution w;et added to tlie slmi-t list of 
those in which seientilie and malliemafii al iie.lnu tion was gjveii 
with a prae*lieal end in view, 'Ihe far rejicliing effeei of llii.s 
discipline was noliecaltli; in the e;irlv development of eleetrii'al 
engineering by the number of Anmipolis and West Point men 
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■^ho were attracted to it. This occurred when the technical 
courses in electrical engineering were in the formative period. 
The demand of the time was for soimdly trained and practical 
men, and these soon learned enough of electrical applications to 
enable them to take leading positions. Among these may be 
mentioned F. J. Sprague, (Annapolis, 1878), Louis Duncan, 
(Annapolis, 1880), W. D. Weaver, (Annapolis, 1880), S. Dana 
Greene, (Annapolis, 1883), and 0. T. Crosby, ("West Point, 1882). 

As the demand for scientific and practical instruction in¬ 
creased, schools were established in connection with universities 
and upon private foundations, but it was not until after the 
passage of the Morrill Act of 1862 that a great impetus was given 
to them. The object of this act was particularly to encourage 
scientific and technical instruction. The results have been far 
reaching. Previously established schools were strengthened and 
many new ones were established, each having for its object the 
training of young people in practical arts. These schools are 
accomplishing and have accomplished a great work because their 
instruction has a definite end in view, that of producing in¬ 
dependent, useful, and intelligent citizens. 

The practical development of the telephone, the generator, 
the motor, and the electric light between 1870 and 1880 created 
a demand for technical instruction in electricity. By this 
time there were at least twenty-five institutions giving practical 
and scientific work, some like the Worcester Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute giving especial prominence to shop work, others combining 
the practical and scientific. The best example of the latter 
class was the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In 1871 
the Stevens Institute of Technology was organized and at once 
took a leading place through the prominence given by it to 
experimental engineering. A third class of schools w^as more 
purely scientific, being affiliated with the older classical colleges 
such as Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth, and Union. All of these 
schools became interested in the applications of electricity and 
the beginnings of electrical engineering study were made about 
1880. The technical instruction in electricity lagged only a few 
years behind the industrial beginnings. 

Historical notes—Sibley College. Among the land-grant 
colleges one of the most radical and least trammelled by tradition 
was that of New York State. Founded in spite of the opposition 
of every college in the state except Columbia, Cornell University 
was always ready to undertake anything that appeared promising. 
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The mechanic arts formed an important part of the curriculum 
from the start in the fall of In 1S70 the Honorable Hiram 

Sibley of Rochester, N. Y., provided means for erecting a suitable 
building for the department and for purchasing the necessary 
equipment. The first degree of bachelor of mechanical engi¬ 
neering was conferred in 1873. The work in mechanic arts 
was administered by the late Professor John L. Morris from the 
beginning until his retirement in 1904. When early in the seven¬ 
ties William A. Anthony, then professor of physics, began experi¬ 
menting with the “dynamo”, the arc-light, and other novelties 
he received encouragement from President Andrew D. White. 
Professor Anthony, assisted by Professor G. S. Moler, designed 
and built in 1875 a Gramme machine and instruments for experi¬ 
menting with it. Still earlier he had a telegraph line about the 
campus; this was transformed into a telephone line as soon as 
the telephone appeared. An arc-light system with underground 
cable was also operated. All of these electrical applications 
impelled him to give instruction in physics with special reference 
to electricity. In the spring of 1883, while visiting the physical 
laboratory. President White was impressed with the interest in 
electrical matters manifested by the students. From his 
as:;ociation with Ezra Cornell he was familiar with the develop¬ 
ment of the telegraph and he had also noted the work done with 
the electric motor in Germany. Among the experiences 
which he remembered with pleasure were the rides taken in 1879 
upon the Siemens train at the Berlin Exposition of that year 
and upon the Lichterfelde road. He was also pleased with the 
Jablochkoff candle in Paris. While talking with Professor 
Anthony about the rapidly developing art, he suggested that 
there might be occasion for a new course of study, that of elec¬ 
trical engineering. Professor Anthony agreeing with this sugges¬ 
tion, immediately prepared a plan for a course and presented it 
to the trustees on March 22, 1883. The trustees referred the 
matter to the faculty and on March 26 authorized the announce¬ 
ment of a course in electrical engineering.* The announcement 
was made and several students were attracted by it. The register 
for the following year states: 

The rapid development of the application of electricity has created a 
demand for thoroughly trained engineers conversant with electrical 

* An electrical course had been begun during the previous year at the 
Massachusetts Institute, but President White had not heard of it, nor had 
he received any applications for electrical instruction. 
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science, especiMlly l )y companies carrying on telegraphy, electrical lighting, 
electrical su{)ply and transmission of power, electroplating or the manu¬ 
facture of electrical machinery and apparatus. Recognizing this demand, 
at tlie beginning of the ])ast academic year the trustees of Coniell Uni¬ 
versity l)egan to receive students desiring to fit themselves to enter this 
new and constantly extending field. While the general studies of the 
new course are mainly tliose of the departments of Civil Engineering and 
Meclianical Ihigineering, the special studies of the couj*se embrace the 
tlieory of electricity, tiie construction and testing of telegraph lines, 
cal)les, and instruments, and of dynamo-machines, and the methods of 
electrical measurements, elect rical lighting, and the electrical transmission 
of power. 

Tile eleetrit'al coiinsc proved popular and developed rapidly, 
Ui)on the transfer of the late Robert II. Thurston from Stevens 
IiivStituit^ tritlKMlirectonship of Sibley College in 18S5, the electrical 
course was transferred to Sibley College and became a division 
of tlu‘ nicchanit'al engineering course, as it is to-day. The change 
was bused ii])on the necessity for a thorough foundation of 
mechanics in the study of electrical engineering. As the xiiajor 
jiurt of the work was given in Sililey College it was natural 
that tile siudt'nts sliould come under the jurisdiction of tliat 
faculty. Tlu‘ tt‘st of time has amply demonstrated the wisdom 
of tliis arnuigcnumt. 

Presoii airritiilum at Sibley College. The present curriculum 
of Sililey College^ is the result of a continuous attempt to give a 
[practical education uiion a scientific foundation. At first 
much attention was devoted to manual training, but this has given 
way to l,lu* ])rinci|)les of manufacturing. EK|>erimental engi¬ 
neering lias liad an increasingly large i>laee. Tlie “baekboiui ” of 
tin* (‘ourse in meclianical engineering is mechanics, t,luM)rt‘ti(;al 
and n|>plitnL Analytii'al geometry and the calculus in the first 
year lead tu tin* me(’lianit‘S of engineering in the second. The 
physics ami chemistry of the first and second years give* a scien¬ 
tific basis for their prat'iical ai>plications. The*. des(‘ri|>tivc 
g^t‘omctry of the first year prepares the way for met'hanicsil 
druAsing. In the set'oml year this takes the form of (‘Uunentary 
ma.t'hinc dtssign and kinematics, followed by the iinire aclvanced 
manhine dt*sign in the third year. A limitetl amount of shop 
work is givtm in the first, second, and third ymirs with at‘- 
1 ‘ompanying lcctur(‘s on shop administration and kindred to|>ics. 
hhigim*(‘ring work begins in the third year with the princapUss 
a,mi prac’lical a]»plic\ations of steam and electrical machinery. 
Exp('rinH‘ntal work in the electrical and meclianical la!)oratori(‘S 
continues throughout tlie third and fourth years. During the 
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first three years the instruction in mechanical and electrical 
engineering is identical, Considerable specialization is allowed 
during the fourth year, the student taking, as a division of general 
mechanical engineering, electrical, railway, marine or power 
engineering, machine design, or naval architecture. 

Electrical engineering is taught as an application of me¬ 
chanics, the only difference from other branches of mechanical 
engineering being in the source of the forces and the methods of 
transferring and transforming energy. The alternating current 
is studied from the start upon the ground that it gives a simple, 
general, and logical application of the laws of mechanics. The 
students appear to grasp the applications most readily in the 
following order: transmission lines, transformers, induction 
motors, alternators, synchronous motors, synchronous convert- 
ters, continuous-current generators and motors, and special 
machines and devices. In connection with each of these topics 
the auxiliaries are discussed in their logical places; for example, 
with transmission lines; switches, fuses, and lightning protection. 

The electrical instruction is thi'ee-sided; experimental, ana¬ 
lytical, and graphical. In the laboratory numerous experiments 
are conducted upon various types of machines, and data (facts) 
are collected. In the class room the performance of the same 
machines is predicted from the physical laws underlying their 
operation. In the computing room the theory and the facts are 
brought together in graphical form and are thus compared and 
verified. No designing of electrical machinery forms part of the 
required course, as this is largely empirical, depending upon 
the judgment and trained instinct of the practical engineer. 
Instead, the student is taught to predetermine the characteristics 
of machines from the dimensions and arrangement of their 
electric and magnetic circuits, each machine being reduced to an 
equivalent electric circuit. The computing room is a useful 
adjunct in this work. While it is not possible to have all of the 
laboratory reports prepared and problems solved under in¬ 
struction, a beginning is made, the reports being completed at 
home. The work of the fourth year is not wholly electrical, 
but a course in power engineering is taken by all. The 
mechanical laboratory also tends to prevent undue concentra¬ 
tion upon the one subject. A course in political economy also 
draws attention to important phases of business and social 
activities. 

In addition to the required courses, a considerable part of the 
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senior year is availalrle for elective work in eirgineering subjects. 
The electrical elective ,stuclit!s comprise electric railways, tele¬ 
phone e.ngineerin,g, electrical machinery design, and power 
genei'ation and distributiim. These arc given in the second 
half of tin; senior yca.r, after the major i)art of the routine 
work is compU'te 'I'hesis work may be taken as an elective 
wh(‘n a .suitable subject presents it.scll lor investigation. 

'riie course descrilred is essentially that given in all technical 
schools, although iletails and arrangement differ with environ¬ 
ment. Sililey Ctjllege is fortunate in fieing cf)nnected with a 



large tuiivi-rsily whicli undoulihaily tends to interest the 
technical students in matters out.sidc th<-ir specialti<‘s and llms 
broadens their horizons. On the other haml, the university 
aelmowledg.es the Stimulus received from the technical s<'hool 
through the energy displayed and the practical nature id' the 
studies. 

Results e/ ti'i Inih al viliti aiinn. It requiri'S no further argu¬ 
ment to prove that in imiiortaiice personality precedes scholar¬ 
ship in the tnaken]i of the te<-hnical graduate. Home years ago 
I’rofesKor Harris j. Rvan devised the foia^going form t<r be tilled 
in when an estimate of a student’s characteristics was requested. 
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This form is still in use by the Employment Committee and it 
is of great service in making recommendations. The words 
“ excellent,” “ good,” “ fair ” and poor ” are used in grading 
the students for the purpose. Proceeding upon the assumption 
that the personality is of prime importance, the writer, for the 
purposes of this paper, requested a large number of Sibley 
alumni of from four to twenty years’ standing to state whether 
or not the training affected honesty, thoroughness, initiative, 
perseverance, accuracy, conciseness, energy, self-confidence, 
address, alertness, and loyalty. Practically all testified that 
these items are affected and as a rule favorably. Further the 
alumni were asked to arrange these elements in order of im¬ 
portance. The combined result of the recommendations placed 
them in the following order: 1, honesty; 2, perseverance; 
3, accuracy; 4, thoroughness; 5, energy; 6, initiative; 7, address; 
8, loyalty; 9, self-confidence; 10, conciseness; and 11, alertness. 
It is unnecessary to discuss the ways in which these elements are 
affected by a technical training. Employers are justified in 
expecting them in the technical graduates and the schools must 
and do recognize their importance. 

Incidentally, the alumni were asked to state which part of 
their courses, classical, scientific, or technical, was most benefi¬ 
cial. The majority think that the technical studies benefit 
them most but there is a recognition of the necessity for a scien¬ 
tific basis for the applications. In response to a query as to im¬ 
provements needed in technical courses, the impression seems 
to be that the attention of the students should be directed to the 
purposes to which the principles are to be applied. A few 
advocate the introduction of cost-accounting, contracts and allied 
subjects, which are undoubtedly desirable when time permits. 
A fourth question asked was, In what particulars have you 
found your technical training useful?” This elicited many 
interesting opinions. Practically none referred to any technical 
information which had been received in college. Instead the 
opinion was that the greatest gain was the habit of scientifically 
and practically attacking and solving problems as they arise. 
General adaptability and the faculty of securing information when 
needed along any line were also mentioned as important. 

After all, the best test of a training of any kind is the use made 
of it. To determine what the Sibley alumni are doing a canvass 
of the entire number was recently made. From partial returns 
the following table has been compiled. 
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Table of Present Occupations of Alumni op 
Sibley College. 

(Includes over 80% of the alumni up to 1904) 

Occupation. Number. Per cent. 

1. Mechanical enj^ineer. 298 23.20 

2. Electrical enjj^ineer. 170 13,.23 

3. Desijjjncr (»r draftsirian. 140 10.90 

4. President, vice-iu'esideiit, secretary, treasurer, 

(>r rnemberof tirni, manufacturinjjj. 127 9.88 

5. Teacher. 114 S..S8 

0. Sales engineer. 107 8.33 

7. ('taisidting engineer. 43 3.35 

8. Managt‘r (ir superiiiternient, ()|)eratiiig. 41 3.19 

9. Non-engineering occupations*. 39 3.03 

10. Manager superiiitendent, nianufactiiring.. . 32 2„48 

11. Foreman. 31 2.4l 

12. Manager or sui)erint.en(lent, canistructing. 25 1,94 

13. Insunince engineer.. 19 1., 48 

14. Attorney... 18 1.40 

15. Army or navy oflicer. 17 1.32 

10. halitor or ijuldishtu'. 15 1.17 

17. Assayer, ge( »1( >gisl, or mining engineer. 15 117 

18. President, viet* president, S(H‘retary, treasurer, 

or iKirtner, constmet ing. 13 1.01 

19. Priteiit exarrtincr. 8 0.(>2 

20. Pnssidtuit, viet' presidi'vit, secretary, t nsisnrer, 

or partniu*, operating. 7 0.54 

21. (dvil (‘ngiiKHu* .. 4 0.31 

22. Irrigating <*ngin<H*r.. .. 1 0.08 

23. ('ity tmgineer... I 0.08 

Total... 1(285 loOdHT 

Cimu}U'nts. Ilio hr:’.t three ittmis rnav najuire some e.xi)lanation. By 
tlie term meehaniral englmHU* " is meant those who are ratt'd as .sucli or 
win* an* cluing gcna-ral nu*ehaiiH’al engiiu*ering work, 1 kssigners, draft.S“ 
mvn and those tsigaged in administrativt* work are <*lassed seiKirately. 
Tlu» .sanu‘ r<*mark applies to ideetideal engineer. The* Word ‘ desigguu'" 


eoV(*rs th<»se (*ngjneers, howevtu* prc*minen(, who ar«‘ |>rimarilv eiigagecl 
in |>reparing or laiperintending the fireparati<»n of drawings and d<‘i’.igin;. 
it is interesting, to note* the large mimher eiigagcHl in aetual (sii'ineering 
work. Then* is, howev(‘r. a great tt‘nd(*ney on the part of yonng engi« 
niH*rs t.o enter sales departments. 

*Tli<* noncnginc’ering <»€'en|*ations an* as follows.- Bankers 1, ear agemt 
1, eliemist b dairy (arm<*f 1, dentist h druggi.st b dour miller 1, lic‘al(*r 2, 
hot<*l managt'i b jeweler b lilu’arian I, rneehanies 4, mereh.ints 7, 
papc*r hangc*!’ I, phc»tograph(*r b |)hysieian b po.stal ek‘rk 1, rc-al (*state 
agc'uts 3, S(‘e*retary dc’partnient <»f puldk* charities b j4o(4v broker 1, 
sugar planter 1, time-keeper b tolKieco tlealer b tolaeco planter L 
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ON THE CONCENTRIC METHOD OF TEACHING 
ELECTRICAL ENG1N EERING 

BY V. KARAPETOFF 

Intn)du€ti()n. Tlic aims in teacliin^ electrical engineering 
must h(.j in ac'cord with the demands of tlie electrical industry, 
and wilii the iuhmIs uf the country, broadly understood. The 
det ails of elect rot eclniit'al f iedagogic's sliould |.)roperly be dis- 
c!ussed among the teacliers themselves, but the]>rincip!esand the 
aims sliould be estahlislied t hrough ('lose eor)peration with na¬ 
tional technii'ul bodices, siuhi as the Amerit'an Institute of 
likH'trical Engiru^ers. 

The manutactvirer of macliinery learns from the user in how 
far his product, lias liecm succ(\ssful; so the teachers of elect rical 
engiiU‘(‘ring turn to tlie representatives of tJie electrical industry 
at large for advice and direction. The teacher (if erigiiieeriiig 
wants to know wliat. |)rodut‘t is desired, and wluit faults are 
found in prt'sent teclinic'al graduates. 

The coiH'tuitrii' metliod of etlucation outlined below is one 
whi(‘h it is thong,ht will supfily the needs of industry lu'tter than 
tile prihsent method. From theory to pnutke is the presciii motto; 
from pnietiiv to theory is the new principle proposed, 

SoAOC kiaiARKS ON THE PRESENT METnOD 

The establisluMl (nlucatkmal custom is to begin tlie teac'hing 
of every technic'al subjei’t with theory, gradually turning to 
praetiee, as basivi on theory. Tliat this metliod is the only 
logi('al oiu^ has stvnu^d to he almost self-evident, it Ixung gen- 
(u-ally umhu'stood that practi(*e (ainnot 1>e taught witliout theory. 
But the (pu‘stiou is, can theory be sueeessfully taught without 
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previous practice? Is t.ea('hin.e: cipc^ineeriiig merely the filling 
of aman’s mind with detaehed fuels, ur does it mean developing 
his ability, to the end tluit lie niav tliink logieally in ids 
profession, getting eorrtii't results by (‘orreet prcu-esses? If 
the latter, the euuperation of the student must be secured 
at the very start and maintained tlin>ugln mt tlie course. The 
immature mind of eigiiteen years is entirely l>iank s<> fur as the 
theory and ])ractice of engineering are concerneil. Can tliis 
cooiieration be secured .more isisily !»}’ ieailung, him abstract 
auxiliary sciences, like mailHunatics, mechanics, and physics, 
as is now done, or by hurrying him into his pridession at the 
very outset? 

The writer’s ])rincipa,l objection to the prc:;cnt ,nu‘thod of 
teaching engineering is tliat, stinleiit i;'* burdened with alistract 
auxiliary scieru'es during the first tu'o ytsai’s tif his i olh'g.c course, 
before he lias liad even a taste of his pi’* »tcssi« *n . Tin* < unsci( nis eo- 
ciperation of tile studtait is not assure*!. Rather, lu* t*»!I<>ws the 
preseribed courses blimlly tai the snpjHisiti* *n tliat In* is being 
|)roperly eared for. It always remiinh; me <»! g^oing, to a dentist 
or to a barber, wliere we pay a spi*i'iaH:;t, ami fiassively submit 
to an unjiUsisant 1>ut int'vifabic opriaCn*!!. 

It is |)erfeet1y evident, us that mallicmaties and meeliaitics, 
pliysies and elnunistj'v, eonstifut.t* ncc'cssa,ry i’orri*!a,.tives for 
cngin(*erin|t eonrses, jnst as liisbtry and c?MUMmi<':; an* neeessary 
for tlie study of the law, but this is ind t»b\ inm; t*» t he beginiu*!*; 
he is all at sea in sitnlying sulije* t:; uillnmt knowing their 
apidieatiom All auxilituy suhjrtis oj shuiy mttsi jtThnv the 
priucipal study and not (V'Cirdr it, as is iha nisr udth the present 
sysleni, I know tliis would mean to n’Vene entirely all the 
[iresent plans of instruction, but what is riglii ought to be <i()ne 
at any cost, 

No subjis'i slimtli! fie taught in h an intcrc!;t can not, b** 
aronseti. This .means, do md begin vith the <h nn‘nl:., bt*cause 
they are not iiiierestiiig ; ” tn^ein jhint the end X In teaching La,tin 
do not g;iv(^ in tin* freshman year dry grammar am! othi*r dead 
stuff. Ihj'in l>y reading lilt* IM*st cxamplrc Ihanan lit«*raiure 
in Englisli translations. 11ien let flic bny; det ide whrtluu* it 
is worth wliile for them to r.pcud .sc*'*u'al y(*ar;; in .ctmiying the 
language in order to enjuv these t:ame .monument:; of human 
genius in their original form. Is not a g.n*at mi:;take (*om- 
mitted continually in making our v<)tmg pt^egde stmiv de*a«i lan¬ 
guages for years, only tu find in the end that ninety-nine per venU 
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of them cannot then read Latin and Greek authors well enough 
to enjoy them. 

The same mistake is made in mechanic arts, by beginning the 
course with elementary operations, forging, filing, etc., which 
arouse very little interest. Let the freshman begin his work 
by making a simple but complete piece of apparatus, wherein 
all the essential operations enter in their simplest form; let him 
discover himself the necessity of all these operations, then 
begin to study them in detail. If a student cannot be interested 
in making a piece of machinery wdiere he has to perform 
all shoi) operations, this vStudent is not fitted for the engineer¬ 
ing course, and sliould be advised to change his specialty. 
Blit if he is interested, then his codperation is assured and 
it becomes an easy task to teach him the details of his profes¬ 
sion. 

A great problem before technical educators is the evil of early 
speciedization. But teaching mathematics and physics is no 
remedy; a true broadening effect is exerted only by a study of 
actual life, of practical economic conditions. Explain to the 
freshman the significance that various branches of engineering 
possess f(n' the welfare of the country; this will have a much 
more broadening cdTect than studying the equation of an ellipse 
or the |)roi)crti(‘S of barium. This is exactly what the proiiosed 
concentric method has in view, as may be gathered by reference 
to tlu- scIumIuIcs in the ap|)endix to this paper. 

In t'(»lk‘y,cs ttf a]>plicd science all courses of instnxetion should 
consist, in the freshman year, in explaining the practical side of 
the profi‘Ssi(Hi ainl the social stamling and opportunities of men 
in them. The engineering colleges should demonstrate the 
opt‘ratiun and application of all kinds of maclunery; tlic prac¬ 
tical side of building bridges and constructing railroails, (d-c. 
Tlu; culh‘g(^ of law shouUl have popular lectures on the; i)ra(‘tit‘rd 
Work of lawyers, judges, and other men engaged in jireserving 
justice among men. The college of medieinc should give; 
]>ractieal demonstrations in difTerent specialties of mc<licul w(H*k, 
and so on, A freshman should be offered an o|>portunity to go 
to all these lectures and to see what sjrccialty he likes best. Let 
him c‘vt;n lose; (?) a year if he has not selected any profession ; for 
this is nuieli bidder tluui to study three years umler the pn*S(‘nt 
system), and, after (Tuning to his senior year, to the pratdic'ul .sitle 
of his profession, to find himself sadly mistaken in his expetda- 
tions, 
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Let us be^in theeiKl, Iheru Ivl us c*Xi'luuu.^i‘ the freshman 
and the senior years; let us first ,ei\'e tlie stmleut the fruits of 
knowledge, tlien, if he likes theuu lu* will be iuteresttni to lea.ni 
of their theories and hnnidations. ()f eourse, Irc'.iluneu eanm st Ijc 
taught engineering or law in tlie sairie way that these subjects 
are taught to juniors and seniors; but w4io wtnild \‘entiire to say 
that these sulyjeets could not In* taugjit in a iTio!*e |>opular and 
interesting manner than tii pnauau' 

WlIAT THK CoXCUNTKtC MUTHOU Is 

I The method <)f iiistrut‘ti{»n for wliiiL tlie autlior stands may 
properly be called tlie “ concentric inoihoii/’ and is reprt‘sente<l 



Fig, 1—€oneentrieal!y wrieaing the sOirlcfitV, menial 

gra|)lhcally (Fig. I) by a series of ermMmtrn' cirrlc-a t*aeh zone 
eoni|)rises as far as fiossible lire whole ciupe f»t a. ipven 
Sfiecialty. The knrnvledge re|)ri*Si*nied. by diitermil Ziuies dilhu\s 
only in tlie tli^grei* t>f spetiaIiza..tiori, 

During the fresliman year (inner rir, Ics the rhmlent is intro-^ 
dueisl to tlie whole seoiie of hi?* pi'ofaaciun, though in a. \‘erv 
(‘lenKwitary, ptipnlar manner. Hie next veai- t‘.e«tmd zomo 
he studies tlie same sulijeeis from a, Sfumovliat more sp(*eial 
point of view. The tliird zoiu* repm^umts the came stdijt*ets 
.vtil! more arlvaneed, etc, Fur example in applving, tbi:; methftd 
to the study of history, the first zone would jx-prv'u-nt a bmad 
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sketch of the destinies of different nations; the next zone would 
be a more detailed treatment of the most important historical 
periods; the third zone might include a critical study of original 
sources and actual remains: and the fourth, the philosophy of 
history. Or, in studying the steam engine, the first circle 
corresponds to a purely descriptive sketch of the operation— 
handling and troubles-^ -the second a more detailed study of the 
parts and an experimental investigation of the accompanying 
phenomena; the third year would comprise the theory of these 
])henomcna from tlie standpoint of thermodynamics, mechanics, 
strength of materials, etc. The outer zone would represent 
design and special investigations. The dotted circles on the 



Fig, 2—Lack of system in the present way of instruction 
(sulfiect method) 


diagram r(‘prt‘S(‘iit advam'ed post-graduate work and syinbolize 
infinity of kno\vl(*dg(‘. 

In contradistinction to this system, tlie method now in 
vogue, or tlu‘ sulpeet inetliod/’ is repnesemted in lug. 2. 
Ihaa* tlu‘stmhmt lH‘gins liis freshman year by studying s(*v(‘ral 
subjects of an altstrat't eharaeter, subjects liaving no relation 
whatc'V(‘r to (‘Uch other. Tlu‘y are in part tmxili*ari(‘s for con- 
sc‘t‘uti\a‘ studies, in pari are stii)posed to develo]) logic'al tlunking 
an<l imagination. T1 h‘ subjentts introdueeil tlu‘ scu'ond yt*ar are 
bascMl partly cm tlu^ studies of the i)revious year, partly r(‘pres(‘nt 
new dtgjarture; but again their relation to the principal stibject 
of study is not sufficiently evident to the student, so that he 
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blindly and reluctantly follows the program, instead of 
cooperating actively. 

In the third year, the professional studies begin, based on the 
sciences absorbed during the first two years. But these studies 
are again of too academic a character, too abstract, since the 
whole underlying idea with ibhe present system is that practical 
applications must follow the general theory. Thus only in his 
senior year does the student come to the practical side of his 
profession. This method is probably the easiest for the teachers, 
because they also were educated in this way; but unfortunately 
it contradicts the very nature of man. and stands in con¬ 
tradiction to the educational aims of our times. The method 
has a distinct stamp of old scholastic culture based on the 
authority of precedent, rather than on free progressive think¬ 
ing. 

Some of the courses of study in the scheme shorvm in Fig. 2 
are indicated separately from any consecutive courses, or are 
connected only to advanced problems (dotted connecting lines), 
which hardly one student out of a hundred takes; and still all 
students are required to take these preparatory courses in the 
freshman or sophomore year. 

It is particularly sad that the student does not realize the 
necessity for many of the studies during his college years, and the 
significance of some of them remains an enigma through his entire 
life. What a difference between the natural development of a 
farmer boy and the artificial cramming of a student with knowl¬ 
edge, The boy learns the surrounding world in a purely “ con¬ 
centric ” manner; the student is taught according to the “ subject 
method.” The farmer boy begins at once with botany, zoology, 
law, mechanic arts, and enlarges his knowledge gradually as he 
feels the need for it; and he is more and more interested in the 
results of such knowledge or experience. The student begins 
with the most abstract knowledge, or fragmentary practice 
which he cannot connect with his life. The farmer boy lives 
to-day; constantly he applies his knowledge or at least realizes 
Its use: the student lives with the expectation that some day he 
will understand the use of the dry stuff he is forced to imbibe 
or perhaps be allowed to forget it. How can any great success 
be expected under such circumstances.? 

We are be^nning to understand that true preparation for an 
activity consists not in mechanical ability to perform simple 
operations, or in knowing abstract elements. The mind of the 
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man must be made receptive by impressing him with the im¬ 
portant or interesting side of his subject; this can be done 
only by showing him the result before he begins an extensive 
study. 

It seems that with our present system we are preparing students, 
not for ordinary commercial work which ninety-nine per cent, of 
them take up, but for special research work, which hardly one 
per cent, ever follow. In doing so we are involuntarily tempted 
to make of the students what we ourselves to some extent are- 
men pursuing more or less original research rather tlian regular 
commercial work. Let us remember that ive are supposed to pre¬ 
pare ^ not future professors, but men for industrial ivork, and that 
our first aim should he to comply with the needs of the industry. 

Our democratic and industrial times call for infinite stages 
of knowledge and ability. A man who tlioroughly assimilates, 
say, two conc'cntric circles of study is of more use to himself 
and to the nation than a man filled with useless undigc^sttul 
knowledge, though in his pocket ho have a diploma from our 
greatest univc^rsity. 

Courses of Study According to tub Concentric Method. 

will sup])()se now that tlie reader agrees witli tlie above con¬ 
tention, that the bc‘st mt‘thod oi education is that in whicli the stu- 
d(‘ntg(,‘ts first a bird’s-eye view of his profession, and tlien ixn])roves 
and sp(H*ializ(‘s in it. Tins metliod is in accord with our nature, 
permits evtu'yhody to go just as far as lie can or wishes; an 
(‘Uumuit of int.(‘rest is introduced into tlie study; a liastily si'h'cded 
vcxTition may l)t‘ cMsily changed, etc. Tlie <|iu*stion arises: 
is this method ])ractic'a.i)h‘? Can (bourses of study be arrang(‘d 
acc‘ording to tlu^ a.bov(i principles? As an answer tlie writer 
gives below an outline of a comyilete four- or fi\a>year ('ourse 
of vStudy of (‘lectrical enginecuing according to the t'oncenlric 
nudliod. It stHMUs to liim tliat any otlier subject could be 
arranged just as well, since electrical engineering is no (^xet^p- 
tion. 

Tlu* jiresimt in mechanitTiI and electrical eniptuHiring. 

may b(‘ c'alhsi ' from abstra<‘t to concrete!’'; that is to say, llu! 
<‘oursc! begins with matlimnatiiYs, met'lianics, ami |)liysics, ilien 
passes through an internu'diate stage of machint! Yemenis, 
strength of matc'rials, drawing, etc., and finally adva.m'(‘s to 
the clec^trical and m(‘chanie d engineering pro|>er. Tht‘ ('oursc^s 
in engineering proper are also arranged somewhat from ahslract 
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to concrete, so that general theory precedes the experimental 
and empirical side of study. The proposed courses, arranged ac¬ 
cording to the concentric method, follow the opposite way, 
“ from concrete to abstract”, the idea of each year being 
characterized as follows: 

Freshman. Introduction into electrical engineering (bird’s-eye 
view). 

Sophomore. Experimental electrical engineering. 

Junior. Elementary theory of electrical engineering. 

Senior. Advanced theory of electrical engineering. 

Freshman year. The fundamental course of this year should 
be “ Electricity in modem life,” or “ Cyclopedia of electrical 
engineering.” This course should comprise the following 
divisions: 

1. A popular outline of applying electricity to lighting, rail¬ 
ways, telephones, signaling, metallurgy, chemistry, medicine, 
etc.; popular experiments must make it perfectly plain and 
intelligible to everyone, so that students of all departments 
could easily and with interest follow the course. This is in 
accordance with the idea that during the freshman year the stu¬ 
dent is not supposed to have definitely selected his specialty. 

2. Talks on the general character of engineering work, on 
opportunities and social standing of engineers, on necessary 
qualifications for different lands of work, etc. 

3. A historical sketch of the development of the electrical 
industry, and its present state in this country and abroad. 

4. Explanation of the concentric method pursued during the 
four years, and an outline of the consequent work during this 
course. This is desirable in order to insure the conscious co¬ 
operation of the student in his future work. 

A similar course should be given in mechanical and possibly in 
civil engineering; these three courses constituting the most im¬ 
portant part of the freshman year. If the student feels that he 
cannot yet decide to become an engineer, or what kind of engi-. 
neer he wants to become, let him spend the rest of his time in 
going to similar popular lectures in other departments of the 
university. But if he has already decided that he is going to 
become an electrical engineer, he may be given some work 
in the shops and the laboratory. This should be not the so- 
called elementary work, consisting of filing, or measuring specific 
heat and resistances, but practical work, consisting of assembling 
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and. dismantling of apparatus, handling machinery, electric 
wiring and connections, etc., so that he may feel that he is 
already started in his profession. This consciousness would give 
him pride and satisfaction, and arouse his interest for further 
studies. This purely psychological element of technical education 
is almost entirely lost sight of with the present system. 

Freshmen should not have more than, say, 12 hours a week of 
engineering w ork, and should be induced to take a few courses of 
a general character in other departments, rather than allowed 
to specialize in one kind of w’'ork. Experience may show 
that theie will be some demand for mathematics and physics 
on the part of the students themselves; should such be the case, 
the corresponding courses could be easily provided. 

The writer wishes to emphasize the fact that he by no means 
belongs to that class of “ practical men ’ who sneer at any 
theory, and do not consider physics and mathematics as a part 
of engineering education. He himself is very fond of these 
sciences and preferably spends his hours of leisure in studying 
them. Yet he firmly believes that for engineering purposes 
physics and mathematics are of an auxiliary character and 
should be given the students only as such Moreover, these 
sciences should be taught so that the student may clearly see 
their importance and necessity in his profession. Later on, dur¬ 
ing his senior year, or after graduation, a student who feels an 
academic interest in these sciences may specialize in them; but 
his first duty during the freshman and sophomore years is to study 
engineering, and not physics and mathematics. 

Sophomore year. Electrical engineering should be treated 
during this year purely experimentally, keeping in mind that 
while^ the underlying phenomena are unchangeable, all our 
theories and explanations are rather poor excuses for our ab¬ 
solute ignorance of the true nature of electricity and magnetism. 
Thus the electrical engineering courses during this year should 
comprise construction and operation of electric machinery, 
lamps, street-car equipments, telegraph and telephone apparatus! 
etc., going more into detail than was possible during the freshman 
year, where it was necessary to establish in the first place the 
very possibility and scope of applications of electricity. 

Hand in hand with this course should go electrical laboratory 
work, not in the sense usually applied now, that is to say for 
the purpose of getting some numerical results, but simply for the 
purpose of handling all kinds of electrical apparatus. This 
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should impress the student that the apparatus studit'd is sujne™ 
thing real and substantial and iu>i iiuaa* lietiian.rst'heinesdrawn 
on the blackboard. Leelurt^s in nuahaniial ene^iueeiinit iUid 
mechanical laboratory should be abnut the same eharaetrr; 
it is not at all necessary important tni an iheitutal tmpiiUH'i 
to know much abr)ut tliermodyiKunii* i’ah*nLiti(»ns, but htt must 
be sure that, if necessary, he c‘an take eart* of lualers, steam, 
and gas engines, |nnnp‘S, the. 

SlK)p-work must again i’tinsist in making piiH*es of sim|)le 
apparatus comi>rising as many tiifferent opun-ations as |w»ssil)h‘: 
no “single” operations shoultl alluwt^d at thi!; stags*, bet'ause 
it would immetliately haver tht‘ interrs4 in tin* uairk. As a 
novel feature, some eh*etrii‘a! vvt.rk nhg.lit be intrudmaMl, snob as 
making bkuU-swiielu*s, simple nuseunmig. instruments, and 
spark-coils. In buililing juieh apparatus, tin* studtmt will nuM 
with most of the shctp o|>eration*‘' and v, ill get t In’ necfssai pro]>a- 
ration for taking up regular sliop lliempv and lusii/idci* ihiriitg the 
next year. 

The study of mathematics, phvsiogand mei'Iianies ran Im 
profitably begun -thiring tin* tuiplnuuoro \n*ar, p»rovided thi*y In* 
taught by ivi cnyind-r ma/ /oua ilu: o/ iv/gnrivr/ag 

appluations^ ratlier tlian alrgra^.^t: theory. More*>v<'r, in ordi*r 
to link this course with ■eiigineiaing and with tin* mathe¬ 
matical knowleilge rctiuire<! at tin* mitramu examinations, 
this ecnmse should Iicgin with applit atiMir; id i-hmientarv matluo 
niaties to engiiu*cring problem*., the studiiit*; In-iug. taidlully 
brought to seemingly elementarv poddmm., winne analytics 
and theealeulus beeiuiu* lUM'cs'-.arv, In tin*. \\av tin* miinl id tin* 
student is brought tr> an unihu'danding td tin* piariit a! impiU"- 
tanee of consiilcrirtg intmitt-.imai part*; td tunc, h*ng.th, 
voUimcgetc,; and thus partly bv rntnilittn. partly by applieathm, 
he is introducetl tu analvtit s. ami tin* t ah thus. 

Drawing, both iri’idiami ami nn*« lianii-al, mmd. !)t* taught, 
not as an art by itself (unh‘*:s tin* stmh’nt tlesin's, it b Imt simply 
as a matter of necessity in rdnep wi»rk ami in labiirattu'v reptnls; 
tlie same holds true of deseriptivc getiinelrv. The laboratory 
work, the shop jiractici*. ami p»»s*;ildv st‘iiic ida*;?; exer*'if;es jdnmld 
be so arrangetl tliat the rtmltmt*. jnav niUno/Z/v t tiine to ns<i 
drawings, both \hmv given tlnun ami th‘*‘n* ntati<‘ bv tlnuti- 
selves. Thus they will gra<iuallv ret niun/j* fin* nci'er.sitv (if 
{>lan, elevation, cross-seelion, perspe* ti\c, *,ctn*matie represiuda- 
tion, and otiier technicalities’^ In the otdniou td the writer. 
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drawing should be taught in engineering colleges just as 
writing IS taught in good primary schools. There the child is 
skillfully brought to an understanding of the advantages of 

putting down its needs on paper, and of reading the ideas of 
other people. 

Junior year. Now comes the third year. With the present 
system the student begins dimly to realize at this time the very 
first principles of his specialty. With the system here proposed 
the student begins his third year with a more or less definite 
idea of the whole scope of his specialty; he knows that he is 
going to study the details of the work of the previous years and 
that he was lacking last year such auxiliary sciences as mathe¬ 
matics, physics, and chemistry. Now he is prepared to ap¬ 
preciate their significance; even more, he is already absolutely 
sure of their neces.sity, and is willing to accept the teacher’s word 
even though he does not see its immediate application. Thus 
the work of the junior year should include a study of mathematics, 
physics, mechanics, chemistry (auxiliary sciences) with par¬ 
ticular reference to electrical and mechanical engineering; at 
the same time a deeper imsight into the specialty is made pos- 
siblc, assistccl by tlicsc sciences. 

The study of engineering may now be taken up with numerical 
relations. It is not necessary to go at once into higher mathe¬ 
matics, but merely to establish such relations as may be deduced 
bom experiments, and which may immediately be applied to 
the solution of practical problems. With the training of the two 
previous years, tlie educator need not fear to go into de¬ 
tails, since the student is already able to understand the sig¬ 
nificance and the })lace of a particular problem in the general 
fi(‘ld of ele<‘tri('al engineering. 

To cxixict ;i student to investigate numerically this or that 
property of an cU'ctric machine the first time he sees the ma- 
< hinc in the lal.ioratory, as is the case under the present sy.stem, 
does not seem vtuy rational. The purely (pialitative and’ 
constructive side is of much more importance than any pnu'ise 
measurements. Hut if he has already had electric macliines 
Indore him for two years, as with the T)roposed concentric method, 
he (nutainly can be made interested in numerit-al relations dur¬ 
ing tlu^ third year; and these measurements will be of a much 
bett(‘r (jurdity Ixn'ause he already knows how to hamWe ma¬ 
chinery, apparatus, and measuring in.struments. 

Shop-work at this stage should consist in a systematic study of 
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different operations: machining, forging, making castings 
wood-work, etc. The work of the two previous years has shown 
the student the necessity of all these operations, and the 
relative positions they occupy in the processes of nianufacturing* 
Now he will find interest in going into the details of each 
operation. Of course, it should be understood that the final 
purpose is to know how to direct and specify shop-work, rather 
than merely to acquire manual skill. This work should be 
supplemented by lectures on the subject, which would unify 
the methods taught in the shops, extend them beyond the 
possibilities of college shops, and also treat of cost of production 
and of methods of accounting. 

Senior year. With the present system a senior hears for the 
first time the most elementary things in practical engineering; 
at the same time he knows (or is supposed to know) all about 
many theoretical laws and abstract relations studied during his 
junior and sophomore years. With the proposed concentric 
system he would already know a good deal about construc¬ 
tion and operation of machinery from his three previous 
college years, but would lack the theoretical knowledge necessary 
for independent original work and design. The senior year is 
supposed to give him this, on the basis of the practical knowledge 
acquired during the previous years. Let us begin from the 
end. 

The senior year should be devoted mostly to the theory of 
electrical and magnetic phenomena on the firm basis of pre¬ 
viously established experimental relations. The educator may 
now boldly go into the very depths of mathematical analyses, for a 
senior understands their significance, whereas our present 
freshmen and sophomores merely get a chronic mental in¬ 
digestion from the sight of mathematical formulas—an in¬ 
digestion that often lasts a lifetime. It is a truism, that the 
average technical graduate instinctively dodges differential 
coefficients and the symbol of integration. 

In addition to pure theory, special elective courses should be 
given, such as electrical design, electric railways, telephony, etc. 
Such electives are given with the present system, but they are 
more of an elementary character, because the student is intro¬ 
duced into his profession too late. 

For those theoretically inclined, an opportunity should be 
offered for studying mathematics, physics, and chemistry beyond 
the scope necessary for ordinary engineering practice. 
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The Concentric and the Present Methods Diagrammatic. 

ALLY Compared 

The following two diagrams show the difference between the 
present schedules of instruction and the schedules arranged 
according to the concentric method. Lighter portions signify 
the practical side of the subjects, the darker portions refer to the 
theoretical side. 

With the concentric method (Fig. 3) the student begins with 
the practical side of electrical engineering and with an elementary 
description of other branches of engineering activity. A con¬ 
siderable portion of time is allotted to general subjects, but 



Fig. 3—^Arrangement of subjects of study with the concentric 
method (from practice to theory) 

practically no time to auxiliary sciences, such as mat nematics, 
mechanics, and physics. As the course progresses, more and 
more time is devoted to electrical engineering, and less time to 
other branches of engineering and general culture. The studies 
themselves gradually become more rigid and theoretical. This 
naturally requires more and more time to be devoted to the 
auxiliary sciences. The small light portion in the senior year 
refers to practical elective studies (specialization). 

In contradistinction to this scheme, the method now generally 
adopted is represented in Fig. 4. Here the first tw^o years are 
practically filled with dry auxiliary studies, and the student does 
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not get even a glimpse of liis fut.urc prnfessi(ui until liis junior 
year. And when he gets to his protessit uu tlie slut lies have 
again a theoretical character ami oiih* grailual!}-' becuintj lUure 
and more practical. 

A comparison of the two diagrams will idearly indicate the 
points of difference, am! they do nut rec|uin.‘a.ny further ex|)lana- 
tion. Those ])arlictda,rly iuiert*:;tcd in thr s\dti<M t v. ill lind tlu‘se 
principles incorporated in tlie s<.'hedules piinled below. 

Conclusion 

1. The study of engineering should begin in the freshman 
year and be carried througluHit itmr ytsirs. 
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2. Engineering instructit.ui sJir.mbi be taktui u|* with first 
giving a birdss«eye view e»f a-'twal praniM% and not witli 
llieory. 

f>. Auxiliary Sidencejg sucli as rnathetnati* s, nu-^ haniis;, 
|)hysics, aud chesnislry, shemld not fie rei|uiii-d buther than is 
necessary for the understanding of engimsuiitg, and should be 
gi ven later in tile cmirse. 

4. Eaeli year of sitniy should lie as. nnu'h as pfr'Jltjr s-rlf-eon- 
tainetb tlie mental horizon of the st.ndent b(d.ng gia<lually ami 
ani<;ealrAa//y widened (Fig. 1), 
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APPENDIX 

Proposed schedules of study according to the Concentric Method. 
The numbers signify the number of hours per week for first and second 
term. 

Freshman year 

(Suitable for all engineering students) 


Hours 

Cyclopedia of electrical engineering... 2 

“ mechanical “ . 2 

“ “ civil “ .2 

“ “ mining “ . 2 

Handling machinery. 2 2 

Making simple apparatus. 2 2 


Physical culture—one hour every day.. 

Electives. 

Law, medicine, history, economics, philosophy, languages, paint¬ 


ing, music, etc. 6 6 

Recitations in at least three subjects. 3 3 

Total hours. 17 17 


Sophomore. year 

(For mechanical engineers and electrical engineers) 


Hours 

Descriptive course in electrical engineering. 3 

“ “ steam “ . 3 

Principles of manufacturing. 3 

Mechanical laboratory. 2 2 

Electrical laboratory. 2 2 

Shop. 2 2 

Mathematics of engineering. 3 3 

Drawing in connection with laboratory and shop. 2 2 

Electives (non-engineering). 3 

Physical culture—one hour every day. 

Total hours.17 | 17 


Junior year 

(Electrical engineers only) 

Electric lighting.. 

Generators and motors. 

Electrical transmission. 

Electrical measurements. 

Electrical shop-work. 

Electrical laboratory. 

Power engineering. 

Machine design. 

Mechanical laboratory... 


Hours 
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Discussion on “ The Attitude of the Technical School 
Toward the Profession of Electrical Engineering 
AND “ On the Concentric Method of Teaching Elec¬ 
trical Engineering at Niagara Falls, N. Y., Tune 
27, 1907 

V. Karapetoff gave an abstract of his paper and said in 
conclusion: I appear with this paper before the Institute, be¬ 
cause of my conviction that the Institute is competent, as a 
body, to dictate to the technical schools the requirements 
which their graduates ought to possess. I hope to see the 
day when the management of the Institute will appoint a 
committee on technical education. We now have thirteen 
committees—not a very luck}^ number—I wish this number 
could be increased to fourteen and the committee I have sug¬ 
gested be appointed.* 

F. B. Crocker: Professor Norris says: 

Electrical engineering is taught as an application of mechanics, the 
only difference from other branches of mechanical engineering being in 
the source of the forces and the methods of transferring and transforming 
energy. 

I object to that expression, because it is not true. Mechan¬ 
ical engineering is a fine profession, no one has greater respect 
for it than myself, but electrical engineering won its indepen¬ 
dence some years ago, and I think it is a little late to speak 
of electrical engineering as being a branch of mechanical engi¬ 
neering. Another reason "why i object to it is that it leads to 
unpleasant feelings. Taking another step backward, we find that 
the civil engineer considers that every engineer who is not a mili¬ 
tary engineer is a civil engineer. I presume that Professor Norris 
used that expression in a general way, meaning that we are 
dealing with mechanical problems; but in the Engineers’ Build¬ 
ing in New York the mining engineers, mechanical engineers, 
and electrical engineers are certainly on terms of equality, and 
I cannot see any reason for subordinating one to the other. 
It has usually been the custom in the education of electrical 
engineers in this country to consider electrical engineering as 
part of mechanical engineering or physics. Nearly all courses 
of electrical engineering w’^ere grafted on, or formed parts of a 
course in mechanical engineering, or a course in physics. Co¬ 
lumbia University, with which I am connected, started a course 
of electrical engineering in 1889 which was not part of mechan¬ 
ical engineering or of physics. It was as distinct as any other 
course in the university. We took that stand 18 years ago and 
have had no occasion to recede from it. I think there is a 
strong tendency for others to take the same position. 

Professor Norris, in his history of the development of elec¬ 
trical engineering education in this country, overlooked the fact 
that w’e have courses which are specifically electrical engineer¬ 
ing and not appendages to mechanical engineering or physics. 

* Such an Educational Committee has since been appointed. 
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In Professor Kara]U‘toff’s [taper, whal lu‘ a^lvtu-ales is not. 
only very radieal* lull (t]t]tr)Si*<l It* llu* wlittli* <i| (Mlut'a- 

lion, wiiieli from tlu* very heyiniiirii;’ iias dealf lirs! with the 
simple and lalitr with the emnplex. Wlieii I sa\' siinple ”, I 
do not meal) lus'essarily tiie must easily uiMh‘rsl thhI, l>ut ihtt 
idea, inv(»lviny tlu‘ iewt‘St thinys in thiidv at mir tiine;iliat 
is, ])riiieipl(ss sliould pnsHtdti praetieta I think this i?; mitural 
ill ediu'alion. It ('miainly is tlie hi:;lHriea! iiHaihtid. iMirtlver- 
more, we have (txperitmia* lusuiny npitn that point, Take an 
institution like tlie Troy Polvteehnie. whit,-It h»r manv venrs 
tauyht theory almost t,‘xelusi\elv with verv little lalM.ralt»ry or 
otlier [iraetieal work, that institution has. In-rn rauM-s/s.tul and 
has turned out a, numluw th' (‘inineni enyint-rr ;. W'hdo it may 
have inodifuMl its eourse somewhat OMvmhv. tid'; o\prri(‘m’<‘ 
sliows that it is iMissihks to turn emt lanrt-'s.iul eny.iurrrs <»u 
this plan. Perhap.s that is [toiny a htlie f» o far, Inil i\ ^hiiw.sn 
is possihk^ t() tlo that, t )n tlie t tflier liand, t Ur frad.r 's-hiu*!, 
wliic'h (Usds with praetieal mafttu's alniMst nnimh. . r- \'ery 
well in its way, hut it d»»es not produce the lityhoj nUrlleetnal 
residts. 

I'urt lau'mona wc? must ha.\"(* soIih* sort (»l a ti.voiiarmii 

for weeding out tlie irn'ornpinemt num. 1 think tliai we should 
not, ma..ke it, t(Hi (‘as\'s or hn» pU*a!*ant, tc» yet info l!i«/ eleetrieal 
(.myineering on Session. At \\(‘st Ponif, tor «‘sa.inple, tlui 
eud(‘ts a.n‘ madt‘ t(i do (*,Kaetl\'' wlial llirW'' doiidt wa.itl to do, 
That is what a man shtndd In* taught P* iln, llii!; leading a 
man 1)V the Itand teopleasant plann^s ♦!<« *. UiA im-rt m*. appneva!, 
in I»rof(‘ssional (s]ueati<»n a sindimt camiMt Uson rU*i trieal tm* 
yineeriiiy hy sitting in tin* park and lookme ai hi atpind 'u rnery. 
Idiai is'too easy. A stmUmt must lie oapahio ot ahstracin ,a; 
lie, must 1 h‘ eapaJili* of S(dt' s.u'eitioe; he must do flu* \ ei'\'t hin|:t 
he does not like to do, and do p W( I! I i Mietdi r \\<’-t Pf*int 
tli(‘ liest teelmieal ludiool in the wnild, and tn ttnli a \m*V 
strong argunumt in fa\'or of terJinie'al (‘duiaiion 

I do not agrta* with tla* eonteiitton that -adiin t , Itlt -1 hrmietrv, 
[fliysies, matliematii's, and meelianuchotdd hr taught hv 
irnginiHU's, esptnaallv eU'c'trieal miginrers ! d*« iimI ulpn t Pi a 
ttsaeher ha,ving an enginc'ering }nP*r<‘si, a man vuih a high 
Opinion of engineering, hut if fie i*, an rU^iiuial mienirri* and 
P»aelu‘S ehemistrv, nMa‘!iaui(*s, or phy-.M , hr e.dl t< ,e h those 
fHirtions vvliieli he ihtnks are important Ifr nia\ hr itght at 
tht‘ tirms fmt perliaim vears trean ihmt fhr v.hulf ifnafmn 
ehanggss. 1 laelieve in Psai'liing ('Itniiisfr\. ph\rns, nin h,aim*’h 
and malhematit'S for thenisrlvi-s. am! n<»t pn kme and « huomig^, 
if ]>ropm’ly taught tluau* sadpri ts, thr • tudrnf util hr vo-ll rpntptied 
and can talk (iii (‘t|nal tritns uiili othm men uho hasr hrmi 
tauglit these gtmeral suhjet'ts, 

Gano Dunn: I wislt to ‘;ati .tai tmn vuth thr pohev 

of tlu* Institute, fltweloped in reeeni \(Sirr. »»! df'\'oiiig» so mueli 
attention to the subject of engineenng mimsdion. It has ticen 
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said that the civilization of a nation may be measured by the 
height of the plane upon which it places its women; it is equally 
true that the proficiency and accomplishment of a profession 
is in direct proportion to the attention it gives and the respect 
it has for its educational influence; to the importance it attaches 
to its universities and colleges. It was a refreshing address 
that President Hadley of Yale delivered at the dedication of 
the bngineers’ Building in New York. He said if there was 
any thing that made the nineteenth century different from all 
the centuries tliat had ])rec-eded it, it was the accom])lishment 
of the engdneer—never before in the history of the world had 
human beings had so much (‘ontrol (jver the materials and forces 
of natuie, and the result of that control w'as translonning all 
human activities. He went so far as to im])lythat before long 
the most successful merchant would be the merchant-engineer; 
f,he most successful mayor of a town the mayor-engineer; l.iie 
most siK'cessful statesman, if you will, the statesman-engineer. 
There is something in the method of an engiiujcr’s mind tliat 
IS direct, that, goes straight to the truth, and, although we have 
been discussing a code of ethics to-day which implies that 
engineers are not lionest, I beliec'e that; they arc naturally 
honest because tlicir contact with nature has led them f."o 
exiiect t he truth and, when they do not find it, to put the blame 
on their own methods of inve.stigalion. They proceed further 
witli confidence that what they are dealing with is absolute 
truth, and f.liat if they jiersist the f.ruth will lie revealed. The 
influence of t.hc engineer is extending to all other callings, and 
f.lie engineer in tlie future will exert an influence that he has 
never dreamed of exerting in the pa.st. Con.sequently, if we are 
to gras]) the glorious future which has been outlined for us, 
many of us believe we cannot give too much attention to the 
nief.liods by which we educate our engineers. 

Profes,sor Kara]>etolT’s paper interested me extrimiely because 
of his coimentric method of instruction. 1 have litfle causi' for 
conqilaining nf the met.hods under which I was insfrueted, bu1 I 
feid vvil h Professor Procker that the plan Professor Kan-ipefuff unt- 
lines is too radical. I think, however, that our existing methods 
could be lu-ofitably modified to inchnle many of his ideas. For in- 
,sta.nee, it. would have heliied me enormously while I was a student 
if I liad IkuI some iierson in the cajiaeity of a kind friend at 
college to give me t he ndations which the studies I was pursuing 
bore 1.0 other studies and to the activities of the world. In¬ 
structors are supposed to do that, but, liecause each man is de¬ 
voted to his specialty, very often he does not do it. I really 
think we could profitably establish in our universities a course 
on the correlation of the student studies, to which might be 
given a very small portion of time, but that portion of t.inie 
would be highly efheient. A .student could then know it would 
be worl.h while fur him to study calculus, for the good it would 
do him. He could have a promise given, on the strength of 
which he would work hard. 
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I believe in America we are ahead of Great Britain in tech¬ 
nical education. Conversation with the manager of a corre¬ 
spondence school over there revealed that many of his students 
were obliged to keep secret the fact that they were studying 
technical subjects. "Many of the industrial managers, I have 
been told, have not had theoretical educations, and they prefer 
to emplov men who have grown up in the ranks of their busi¬ 
ness, rather than men who have received a technical training. 

I even know of one Oxford man who wanted to go to Cam¬ 
bridge to take a technical course, and the superintendent pre¬ 
ferred he should go straight from Oxford into the factory, 
feeling that he would do better than if he took a technical train¬ 
ing. I can hardly believe it, but it is true. 

I should'like to expose my ignorance of the law by giving 
it a dig in passing. I believe that engineers have set, the pace 
for progressive training, and, as a result the engineering mind, 
as President Hadley described it, has a great future. We come 
into contact a great deal with the law in the direction of patents, 
and in many other directions. It seems to me that progress 
in medicine, in the arts generally, in all commercial industries, 
in engineering, and in science has been very great, but that 
progress has not been as great in the law. The law to-day is 
more complicated and less satisfactory than it was many years 
ago,- and, while it is perhaps idle to discuss the question here, J 
feel'if the engineer uses his influence, whenever he has a chance, 
to urge the simplifying of legal processes, and expresses his dis¬ 
approval to lawyers of the complicated processes which they 
now pursue, and which many of them advocate, some good 
may be done. 

As between a broad general training in a technical school and 
a specific training which, of course, must be limited to a few 
subjects, I prefer the former, and this supports Professor Kara- 
petoff’s ideas. A man is better equipped for life if he knows 
the scope of his field, even though he does not know many spe¬ 
cialties in it, than if he is made an extreme specialist in a par¬ 
ticular portion of the field which he may not have occasion to 
use. Not only is he better equipped, because he can realize 
on his time spent at college, but because his general training 
has broadened him as a man in a way that the special training 
would not do. I hope every convention will have some educa¬ 
tional papers, and that we will all take pleasure and pride in 
supporting our universities in every way we can. 

William Esty: A- number of the subjects brought out at 
this session seem to me to warrant the adding of some papers 
on technical education to our convention programs. I agree 
with Professor Karapetoff that in dealing with young men, say 
at the college age of eighteen, there is necessity for giving them 
something concrete to take hold of on which to build up the' 
theory. I think that is the natural order of development in 
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the child; and with college students some attention must be 
paid to the natural order of their development. Professor 
Crocker, in discussing this matter, spoke of beginning with prin¬ 
ciples because they were simpler than the concrete cases. It 
seems to me that his idea contradicts the view of Herbert 
Spencer, who speaks of principles as being a conglomeration of 
concrete things and of a principle or law being essentially 
more complex therefore than any one of the concrete facts on 
which it is based. It seems to me that that is a valid definition 
of a principle—an aggregation of concrete facts which have 
finally been formulated into principles from experience. Prin¬ 
ciples then are more difficult to teach to a freshman than iso¬ 
lated concrete facts', so I think w^e should have something of 
the concrete to give him also. 

I am going to .outline briefly how at Lehigh University we 
try to accomplish the object of giving the students an idea of 
some of the concrete facts on which engineering is based, and 
at the same time give them some theory also. At the end of 
the freshman year the mechanical and electrical engineers take 
what we call our “ summer school in constructive elements of 
mechanical and electrical apparatus The summer school 
lasts only four weeks, and the students are at work for three 
hours in the morning and three hours in the afternoon. In 
that rather brief time we attempt to acquaint them with the 
elements of mechanical and electrical engineering. For instance, 
in the electrical end of it, in which I am especially interested, 
we have them dissect circuit-breakers, rheostats of different 
types, disassemble motors and generators, lightning-arresters 
and transformers, and sketch the circuits. We do not attempt 
at first to teach them the complete theory on which all this 
apparatus is based, but rapid progress results by having them 
acquainted with the actual things. We find this plan very 
advantageous. We have tried it now for six years, and if there 
is anything in the old adage that, '‘the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating we can show that this pudding has proved 
good with us. We find, as a matter of fact, that the mechanical 
and electrical engineera who have taken this supplemental 
course in concrete facts, with a little theory mixed in on the 
side, are much better able to grasp the theory of the dynamo 
and of the transfoimer later on in their course than are, for ex¬ 
ample, the civil engineers who do not have this summer school 
work. We find it saves time in the long run. Our object is 
to concentrate in that four weeks an experience with the things 
themselves that these young men might take a. year or more to 
acquire without it. I am not sure whether we are unique in 
this respect among colleges and universities, but if there are 
any others that have had similar experience I should like to 
hear from them. 

In summing up this controversy of theory versus practice, 
it strikes me that it is after all another phase „ of the old 
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question as to wliether we slK)uli1 liave classical ^duration or 
technical education and as to wliitdi duos flio must fur the yuunr!; 
man. We have heard this tliinj^ \vran).»,U‘d uver nuw fur twenlv 
or thirty years, and the end is not in si^{h^- 1 think both sides 

of the controversy can (‘ertainly cuine to a i-uinniun yq-tarnd if 
we conclude tliat what after all is tlu* ubjeet uf etiucatiun is the 
traininj:^ of a young man in tlhnk fur himself, and that imjtlies. 
of course, a knowledge of liow to sulv(‘ |irulilems wlum they 
arise. We cannot |)ossihly teach all pruhlemstua vuung, man 
in college, but we must groun<i him in fundamental prineijdes, 
giving him theory even at the exotmst* (d' practicin su that, 
when he leaves c()llege he \\il! havtt training wlriidi will (malile 
liim to solve almost any proldmn. That, 1 tlrink, is tlu* aim 
< )f tec'l 1 nical e< huvatiom 

G. W, Patterson: As a memlicr u( tlu; I’taninittet; uf tlie 
Univ(!rsity of Michigan on n‘(»rganiring, unr t'uur;'.(‘, 1 liave 
taken part in a great many cunsultatiuns as in what a 1t‘clmieal 
scdiool course slumld includm I must admit that the trend of 
the work liy our commilttHt has Insm entirely awav trum what, 
Professor Karai>etoff has given us tu underNtand ir. hi?; nutiun 
of tlie ])roper tiring. We feel that a man whu gut-; tu a t<‘eh* 
nit'al school is a crude |u'oduet, and that tht*re are many things 
which lie ought to study tu makt; him an edm ated man before 
lie takes up engimHU'ing as u sfieeialty. Wdthuut modern lan¬ 
guages, without drafting, without a thuruugji gn'unnding in 
nuatluunatics, ])lvvsii*s and tdiemislry we ieui m» man is i umptdtmt 
to understand the elements of any kiml td' <mg,inhering, to say 
nothing of ele<dricat engiiUHiriiig. 1 am cd the opinion that 
there are some ga^rms id’ truth in what Podessur Karapi’tf)ff 
has tohl us, Imt if Wit examine his ]siper {duM-r we lind tliat if 
we atloided his iihias we Winild in my (Opinion make a S(»rt of 
|)laytlnng of engineering. Instead td' a real training, whiih 
shouhl be given to men wlu) ar<' to otnipv tlasM! important 
|>i.)silions, the actual training wonld tall far short, d'lie iuigi 
neer sliould be an etluisiteil man; 1 h* i'annut be i-dinsated m a 
s|)ei‘ialty that igium'S the elements whiidi gyi to malu* a br<iad 
edueutiom With us tlie triunl is ratlu*r toward u six year 
ccnirse than to <i.it idT the tilings wliieh we lind nm'i'ssary to 
teaeh in the first year or two mulw llu* prissen! ]dan. In the 
University of Mielrigan we liave six^year i'omidned eourses in 
wliieh a man n»gisters in tlu; depailimuit of hou’ature. suenets 
and tlie arts» ami also in a prohsssional department, At the 
end of four years lie reeeives llu? degree* of batdielur <d artrs and 
at the <uid of two years mnm idtlu^r that «d' dui oir ot mednmtn 
or baelndor of laws. In the engineering department thr trend 
is toward the same thing; tliat is, a longer eonrs.e m whieh we, 
do not eut out the modern languagt^s, or re<luce the amount, 
of phvsies and ehminstry in Iht^ perintl r>f training., but put 
them in earlier and put in otlun* thing;.. There should m» 
opportunity fur a man to learn engineering wit hunt a proper 
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foundation. Omittinj^j the foundation, is like trying to build 
a mansard roof first and ])ut on tlie foundation the last thing. 

If Professor KarapetolPs i)a|)er be taken seriously, it would, 

I tliink, tend to destruetive rather than to constructive teaching. 

Lester W. Gill: I am interested in this subject, because I 
have lieen endeax'oring for the i)ast few years to develo]) a course 
in electrical engineering in one of tlie Canadian universities. 

I am in sym])atliy with a number of the^ opinions expressed, 
but I do not tliink tliat it is ])ractical)le to introduce the radical 
cdianges suggc;stc‘d by Proiessor Kara]>cd.oll:. Rcderring to his 
proiiosed schedule, it is notcul that mathematics is omitted en¬ 
tirely from tlie work ol tlu‘ (irst year, and very little; is set down 
for tile sec'ond yc;ar. My exj)eri(;nc‘C‘. has bc;en, not only in my 
ow’ti exist; but in the cxisc; ol students in my classc;s, that if luath- 
emiatics is dx*o[)tied e;\'eu for one.; ye;ar beiore; the student is ac¬ 
quainted with its practica,! a] 4 )lications, he loses liis grasp and 
c()nst;{|uently Iris interrest in the vSul)jt.;e't, lo most studemts 
mathematics is a. dry sulijeed unless it is jirescmted m an inter- 
cisting waiy 1)ut c;vc;n admitting tliat many find it uniuteiesting, 
it involves a certain amount of discipline whicli is c[uitc neces- 

1* (]uit.e; agre;c; with Pre;sidc;nt Slu.;l<lon t.hat the; gieate;st diifi” 
cully lies in tlie; |)resentat.ion of tlie sul:)je;ct,, anel iii my own 
w’ork 1 haA't; (;nde;avore;d to make the ekmientary sulijects prac ¬ 
tical a,s we;ll a.s tlieoreticab Tliis results in a compromise be- 
twe;en the sta.n<Iard college; schedule and that iiroiKised by 
Profe.ssor Karape;tofl. In this way the; elc;nurntary subjects- 
matliema,tiers, ]>livsie's, and elu;niistry*—^cxin be made; as inter- 
(‘sbrie; as the; ]»vire;ly e;ngineering sul)je'e‘ls. As a student 1 found 
rnatliemat.ies tlie; most, intere;sting sul)ject ol the wliole course, 
beuxiuse tlie tea.clit;r kne;w how to make; it inle;n;sting. ^ lo 
nnake tlu;S(; subjects inteu'estiiig tlie stu<le;nt should^ be given 
exami)lc;s of tlie ])rae1.iexd apphexitions of tlie sulqect as lie 
l»r(K’e(hs, and tlu'Se examples should deal witJi tlungs walli 
wliiidi he; is familiar. 'Hiis arouse;s his interest in the tlieomtu'al 
si<le of the subject and he; at onco realixe'S its value. As an 
illustration, take the cxise; of a stu(k;nt in physics trying to niaster 
Olmfs law. If this is presc;ntc;d to liim nuwely as an abstract, 
natural law, lie will not find it ve;ry interesting, and will c'onse- 
qucmtly gevt only a superficial corK'cqtion ot it; but give bun an 
illusiral inn of its appHi'Mlit'n; ask liini tu ("ili'ulatc tlia v’oltagc 
at tha arai of a ijivan Irollay lina, };iven the distribution ol 
aurratit, and it will be found tliat aftar solvinsi; this iiroblcin 
he will look niton tliis law from an entirely dilTarent slandpoint. 

'I'he abovt; illustrates what I mean Ity making' the eleinenlary 
subic'ets of a |.rai-tieal nature. My own opinion is that, the 
weakness in our eniijincerinj' sahools lies in the method ol teaidi- 
inn rather than in tlie arranp'einent of the schedules, l ie aim 
of the teacher should lie to develop the slinleiit’s aliihty to 
reason for himself, to tliink logically rather than to meniouze 
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rules. When a student can take the initiative and reason 
things out for himself, the technical school has done all it can 
to make him efficient from a technical standpoint. 

L. D. Nordstrum: Referring to Professor Karapetoff’s paper 
—this proposed method is in a sense radical, but I cannot help 
but agree with him in part. I do not think that the students 
should have mathematics and physics and kindred sciences 
taught by engineers. _ It is well if we can have mathematicians in¬ 
troduce as far as possible the engineering subjects, so as to make 
them interesting to the student, but for the teaching of these 
subjects thoroughly we must have a professor of mathematics 
and a professor of physics, etc., who are, so to speak, specialists 
in that line. The time is here when the trend is towards spe¬ 
cialization, and no man can hope to have the strength of a thor¬ 
ough mathematician, a thorough physicist, a thorough engineer, 
etc., all in one. The student must get these from individual 
instructors who devote their entire time to their particular sub¬ 
ject. 

I believe that we can not expect to turn out a finished engi¬ 
neer from our universities. I think all that we can hope to do 
is to take our student as he enters the college and direct and 
train his mind properly in the fundamental principles, giving 
him a good foundation upon which to build. I think it is too 
much to expect a student in a four 5 '-ears’ course to gain all 
that is gained and can only be gained in the practical pursuits 
of his profession. It is my opinion that a man has never finished 
his education; his entire life is that of a student. His university 
years are merely the starting or foundation years. 

V. Karapetoff: In reply to Professor Crocker’s remarks, I 
would say that, of course, the instruction should proceed from 
simple to complex; the point at issue is what to consider as 
simple and what as complex. This to my understanding varies 
with time. Twenty years ago it w^ould not have been simple 
to begin the^ freshman year with instruction in street-car pro¬ 
pulsion and incandescent lamps; but now this is much simpler 
for the student than an instruction regarding the properties of 
magnetic poles. We now see street cars and electric lights 
much more than magnetic poles. Professor Crocker mentioned 
trade-schools, and I understand him to favor the opposite, or 
the theoretical courses. I am not in favor of the trade-school 
idea, or of a^ theoretical-school idea. I am in favor of the 
psychological idea. Our president and some other speakers 
compared the student with raw material; there is however a 
great difference between raw material in a manufacturing 
sense, and a man. A man is a thinking being, and if you try 
to rnake a machine out of him, he kicks at first, and then withers 
intellectually. The analogy to a machine should not therefore 
be carried too far. 

^ Mr. Dunn said that my method is very radical. Perhaps 
it seems radical for electrical engineers, but it is not considered 
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radical at all among our best educators. It is an already ac¬ 
knowledged fact among our primary and secondary schools. 
I simply transplanted the psychological ideas that are in use in 
the primary and secondary schools in this country, schools of 
■which we have good reasons to be proud. With me it is pri¬ 
marily the question of assuring a cooperation of the student. 
If you do not agree with teaching electrical engineering in the 
freshman year, there still remains this point—that the co¬ 
operation of the student is not secured with the present method 
of instruction. Hence, you must change your method so as to 
secure his cooperation. He is a thinking being, he is supposed 
to enjoy his life while in school, and not simpl}- live in expecta¬ 
tion of the things w^hich may come after he has left the school. 
Professor Crocker thinks that unpleasant things must be con¬ 
nected with the education of young men. I agree with him, 
and wish to assure him, that even with the concentric method 
there will be enough left to make the life of a student more or 
or less unpleasant. Professor Crocker objects to mechanics, 
physics, mathematics, and chemistry being taught by engineers 
from the engineering standpoint. Surely they should not be, 
at the advanced stage, but at the elementary stage, in order to 
.connect them with the engineering profession. In the courses 
of studies which I give in my paper, I propose that mathema¬ 
tics and mechanics should be taught in the second year by an 
engineer. 

Expository ability and the raising of salaries of professors 
have been said to be more needed at present than a change in 
methods of instruction. I do not quite see how the concentric 
method could prevent a raising of salaries, or affect the neces¬ 
sity for expository ability on the part of the teachers. 

Professor Patterson thinks that I am opposed to general 
culture. On the contrary, if you will kindly look into my 
courses of instruction you will find a considerable amount of 
time devoted to general culture in the first two years, I do 
this not only for the sake of general culture in itself, but also 
in order to give the student an opportunity to select intelligently 
his profession, before he goes into the details of it. This is 
more important than the general culture,, as now understood. 
It is time to stop calling a study of mathematics and mechanics 
or even languages in their dry, abstract form, as “general” 
culture. 

In presenting this paper I had in mind two purposes: to 
criticize the present system of instruction, and to give a new, 
improved method. Even if the concentric method is no good, there 
still remains for you to answer the criticisms against the present 
system, and to develop a better system. 

Charles F. Scott: There are some dozen points which I had 
in mind to bring up, but I will forego doing so at the present 
.time. I will refer to one point, however, the statement made a 
little while ago that the method proposed by Professor Kara- 
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petoff would be opposed to the whole history of education. Is 
not that one of the best recommendations it has? Has not the 
history of education for the last fifty years been one of ad¬ 
vance? Not long ago new sciences w^ere proposed instead of 
old languages. Then science was degraded by being _ applied 
to engineering. Then engineering ceased to be theoretical, and 
laboratories and machine shops found their way into colleges. 
Educational ideals and methods have been changing. We 
have not reached perfection. Engineering methods must be 
applied to the teaching of engineering, and that means de¬ 
velopment. Possibly, therefore, one of the best recommenda¬ 
tions of this proposed system is that it is radical and is opposed 
to old ideas. If it is not quite the right thing it is getting 
closer to it and it merits careful consideration. 

I wrote down two w’ords on this slip of paper a moment before 
Professor Karapetoff mentioned the same words “educational 
committee.” Accepting the suggestion of Professor Karapetoff 
as a motive, I am very pleased to second that motion; namely, 
that the Board of Directors of the Institute be requested to 
consider the advisability of the appointment of an educational 
committee. 

V. Karapetoff: I shall be very glad to make such a motion. 
(The motion was put and carried.) 

J. J. Carty: A few years ago I would have been quite ready 
to submit a number of criticisms on our technical schools. But 
the more information I get upon the subject and the more 
attention I pay to it, the more difficult it seems to be and the 
less ready am I to criticize. During the past twenty years I 
have received into my office a very large number of graduates 
from the principle technical schools in America, and from this 
experience I am able to make two generalizations. They are 
these: 

1. That the best men do not all come from one school. The 
personal equation is so overwhelming that so far as my experi¬ 
ence goes, the efficiency of the school from which the men grad¬ 
uate cannot be determined by the relative efficiency of the men 
themselves after graduation. 

2. As a rule, the men are well trained technically but are 
very often defective in respect to that broad and liberal training 
which should underlie the technical education of every pro¬ 
fessional man. This defect is a serious one and very difficult 
to overcome. I have almost come to the conclusion that it is 
hopeless to attempt to give in the technical school the necessary 
broad and liberal foundation studies, and at the same time 
keep up the arduous work required of the student in connection 
with the strictly engineering studies. I am coming to the 
state of mind where it seems to me that the introduction of 
these so-called broadening studies into the curriculum of the 
technical school might fairly be likened to the introduction of 
such studies into a medical school. 
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As the general scheme of education in this country stands 
at present, I think that the electrical engineer, for the founda¬ 
tion of his liberal education, must depend solely upon the 
scientific studies themselves, or pursue his broad studies either 
before or after his technical course. Helpful as the scientific 
course is in the development of the student when forming part 
of a liberal education, it alone is not sufficient if the engineer 
is to take his place in the world, as he should, with cultivated 
men of affairs, whether they be physicians, lawyers, or men of 
business. The engineer should be so equipped that he may 
attain those ideals so well set forth by President Hadley in his 
recent address at the dedication of the Engineers’ Building, 
in which he says: 

We have outgrown the day when a little common sense was sufficient 
for managing the affairs of the nation. They are become too complex, 
and this complexity gives the engineer—if he will add to his training in 
mathematics a training in ethics and political economy and the funda¬ 
mental principles of the law—an opportimity such as never before ex¬ 
isted to claim and receive the position which rightfully belongs to him. 

Further on in his address, President Hadley says: 

We celebrate to-day and we are justified in celebrating the recognition 
of science as a necessary guide in the conduct of the material affairs of 
each man’s business. Half a century hence, when our descendants shall 
meet in this building, or some yet greater building, I am confident that 
they will celebrate a yet greater thing—the recognition of the right of 
men of science to take the lead in enlightening the thought of the people 
on public affairs and the responsibility of filling the higher positions in 
the service of the commonwealth 

President Hadley says elsewhere in his address that the course 
of our technical schools tends to have a narrowing effect upon 
the student, instead of a broadening one. This is in my judg¬ 
ment often the case. The narrowing effect of this technical 
training, it seems to me, is a negative one, not due to the 
technical course per se, but due to the fact that technical train¬ 
ing is given, to the exclusion of liberal studies. I am hopeful 
that ultimately our entire scheme of school, college and uni¬ 
versity training will be modified so as to permit the student 
to graduate from his professional school at a sufficiently early 
age, and at the same time have received the necessary liberal 
education. At present I do not see how this can be done. 

How to provide this broad and liberal education and at 
the same time not encroach upon the legitimate work of the 
professional school is what I consider to 1^ the problem of en¬ 
gineering education to-day. Until this is settled, I have very 
little heart in any discussion, such as that pertaining to the 
relative number of hours which the engineering student should 
spend in the laboratory, at shop work, or at lectures. Once the 
engineering student has a proper educational foundation to 
build upon, his. professional studies can no longer be said to 
be narrowing, for these studies would, in the light of a proper 
philosophy, take on a new meaning. They would become an 
absorbing, intellectual pursuit rather than a hard and dis- 
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agreeable task. They would become to a high degree broadening. 

With this large question out of the way, I am satisfied that 
the problem of the make-up of the curriculum of the engi¬ 
neering school could be satisfactorily solved. If these views 
which I have expressed should prove to be correct, we W’'ould 
still have before us the most difficult question as to what broad¬ 
ening studies should be specified, and that perhaps equally 
difficult question as to where and when these studies should be 
pursued. 


A paper presented at the 24 ih Annual Cmveh ^ 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical En ¬ 
gineers , Niagara Falls , N . Y ., June 28, 1907. 

Copyright 1907. By A. I. E. E. 


REGENERATION OF POWER WITH SINGLE-PHASE 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY MOTORS. 


BY WILLIAM COOPER 


The conditions necessary in order that an electric motor may 
operate successfully in regenerating or restoring power to the 
supply circuit are: 

1. The counter pressure generated by the motor must 
be greater than the impressed pressure of the supply circuit. 

2. The value of this excess counter pressure must be 
under control and maintained in suitable relation to the im¬ 
pressed pressure. 

3. There must be at the time other power-consuming 
devices connected to the supply circuit. 

There is no difficulty in producing the first condition the 
second is the one that is difficult to fulfil. There are two methods 
of regulating the counter to the impressed pressure; one is to 
increase the counter pressure and the other to reduce the im¬ 
pressed. The third condition, except in isolated cases, 
will be taken care of by the operating load. 

Practically all variable-speed railway motors are of the so- 
called series type, and as this type of motor is the only 
one having the proper characteristics for general railway 
work it alone will be considered. The operation of a series 
dynamo electric machine as a series generator on a constant- 
potential circuit is a problem which many have grappled 
with, but none has solved. The machine must be given a 
shunt characteristic of a greater or less degree in order to 
make such operation possible. A machine having the shunt 
characteristic predominant is unfit for use as a railway motor, 
and as this characteristic must be predominant to operate 
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successfully as a generator it is at once evident that the motor 
must be changed in some manner before it can be used as a gen¬ 
erator. But this is not the only condition which tlie motor inust 
fulfil in order to operate .successfully as a generator in rcstorinV 
power to the supply circuit; the motor mu.st oiicrate satisfactor¬ 
ily while the armature current is \-aried through a wide range 
with a constant fiehl. This’ is evident from a very casual (..b- 
servation of the conditions. 

Assume that the car or locomotive being dri\-en by tlie motor 
under consideration has attained a balanced or free running 
speed under the conditions. The motor is t hen .ieveloping only 
sufiicient torcpie to o\'ercome t he train resi.st;uices. 'Hie motor, 
being a series machine, has the .same current in the lield and 
armature. Under the.se conditions a very slight increa.se in the 
field current would increa.se tlu* counter electromotive force of 
tUe armature to a value greater than the impressed cdectro- 
motive forc'e of tlie stipjily ('ireuit. 

N(,)W a.ssume an ordinary series motor in whicli the armtifure 
current, cannot be inerea.sed materially above the corres|tonding 
field strength without di.sturbing the commutating conditions; 
It lolhnvs that the motor acting as a generator can only give a 
retarding force aitproximately equrd to the train resistances, 

1 his added to the train resi.stance would give a total retardation 
so simdl that it could not be called a bniking eirecl. I-'nmi this 
it is olivious that the armatun.* curnmt must e.xeeed the field 
current at 1,imes in order to jiroduee a retarding effect which can 
be utillzcsHn bringing the train to re.sf., or in holding, t he t rain on 
a grade. This, tlum, is another condition which the urdinarv 
senes rtiilway motor does not readily fuifih 

h'rom 1,lie foregoing it would .seem that a motor to operate sue- 
cesslully as a regenerator of power mu.st have tin; following 
cliaracteriBtics: 

1. It mu.st be (Mpable of oiierating lhrou;;li a wide nuige of 
variation lietween field and armature (‘urreiit, and 

2. It mu.st be provided witli .some metm.s of producing a shunt 
characteristic. 

1 he first characteri,stie exists to the fullest (‘xtent in a motor 
having some means of comi.ensating for armat ure ivaetion as 
well as a means of maintaining a I'on.stant e..mmn1afin,. ••omli'. 
tion. Thi.s characteristic also exists to a limited e.xient in a 
motor having either one of tliesc functions. 
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The second characteristic is not so easily provided. In the 
direct-current motor it can be obtained by providing the motor 
with both a shunt and series winding, either of which has suffi¬ 
cient capacity to operate the machine either as a shunt-wound 
generator or as a series motor. 

Another method of furnishing the shunt characteristic is to 
provide a means of separately exciting the motor field in¬ 
dependent of the line or motor voltage. There are several ways 
of doing this. In the case of four-motor equipments, one 
method is to use one motor as a generator to excite the other 
three motors which will operate as generators, being connected 
to the supply circuit. 

Storage-batteries may also be used to excite the fields, but this 
arrangement has its disadvantages in being complicated. 

The great difficulty encountered in operating direct-current 
motors as regenerators of power is that the impressed pressure 
is a constant, and the means at hand for meeting it are very 
limited. As the ordinary series motor will not permit of any 
very great variation of arniature current with a constant field, 
and as only a very limited number of combinations of the motors 
is possible, the range through which an equipment can be oper¬ 
ated regeneratively is, under the most favorable conditions, 
very limited. 

In the single-phase, alternating-current motor of the series 
type these necessary characteristics are inherent. Without 
entering into a description of this motor, the design of which is 
well known, it is sufficient to say that the machine is provided 
with a compensating winding to neutralize the armature 
reaction, and also has preventive leads between commutator 
and armature windings which assist in commutation. This 
construction yields the first characteristic; the second is easily 
obtained in connection with the transformer used in the voltage 
control of the motor. 

The method of producing this result is to use one of the motors 
of the equipment as an exciter for the others. By providing the 
transformer with suitable voltage taps, the value of the field 
current of the exciter may be varied through a, wide range, as 
well as the generated voltage of the restored power. In this 
respect the conditions are very much more favorable than in 
the case of the direct-current motor, in which the only variations 
that can possibly be made are in the series-parallel combinations 
of the motors that are being used as generators. 
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The exact arrangement of the motors and their connections are 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. 

Assume the c'ar or loeomotice u|.)on wliicli tlie motors are 
mounted to be in motion, tlie armatures turning at a correspond- 
ing S|)eed. If the Held of tlie first mat'liim^ l>e connected to tluj 
transformer, an alternating electromotive forc*e will l)e generated 
by its armature, tlie \'alue of whicli will lie directly |)roportional 
to the speed. If tlie Held of ihc otlier motor l)e eonne(‘t<‘d to tlie 
exciter armature, an alternating cnirrent, will |)ass tlirougli it, 
and the second armature will in turn generat(‘ a.n alternating 
elec'tromotive foix'e the value of wliicli \*arit‘s aJiout. as tlu* stjuare 
of the speed—tlie excitation of tlie first, machiiu' remaining 
constant. 

The electromotive force gcnunaited liy llu‘ s<a'ond arma.t.ure will 
bear a very (dose pliasc-relatiou with tlu‘ electronioli\‘e force 



Fm. I 


of tile traiisformer, for the na'ison that the eurnmt in the fi(dd 
circuit conneded to tlu* transformer lag.s appmximattdy 9t)‘', 
as does tlie tnirrent in tlie Heldoircnit of the sr<‘on.l nia<‘him‘. 
Tins eombination tlirows tire grnierated eh-rtrojnoiforce <4 
th(‘ strond nuielune approximately IStF hark of ilu* transformer 
ehnd.romotive foree, or, by rtwersing tIn* etMiinsgion;; Jn the same 
phas(*»r lation. 

T1k‘ ])hase-r(d.ution lietwei^n tin* gemmated and irririsH.rrinei* 
Volta,g<‘S is shown in Fig. 2, 

This record shows that the two elisdronifd ive foreem ;uv in 
exaetly opiiosite jihase, Urnier tln‘se etaiditions tin* enri'ent 
flowing aft(‘r the cireuit is cIosihI with tin* eonn(*etions n*- 
versed, will lie di.s|)laeed from the* (‘ledroniofixa* fon*e, due lo 
tin* imptslanee of tin* armature drt'uit. idg. M show;; this 
<lispla(‘(*nn‘nt when the armature is carrying about loth;, eur^ 
rent overload. 
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This is at a jiowcr-factor of 80%. The power-factor varies 
between this and 100% as the load decreases to zero. The 
obvious method to imi)rovc the power-factor is to shift the 
phase-relation of the generated to the line electromotive force. 
The result of tins is shown in Figs. 4, 5, and 6. 

Fig. 4 sliows aj)i)roximately the relation of the generated to 
tlie trcinsforxncr electromotive force as it would be on open 
circuit, as tlie current in tins case is small. 

bd'orn tlicsc records it is evident that there is no difficulty in 
restoring |)ower with a single-iihase, commutator-type motor at 
|)ractic'dly 100% |)ower-factor, tlie machine operating as a 
iion-synchninuus, alternating-current generator. 



Ido. 2 Osfillngrain of gciu^rated and traiisf<)niu?r i:de<'t.roiti<)tiv(' fonn-s. 
The j';t'iu'ratcd'(4(‘(‘trojnolivt* force is the curve with the irngular tnp 


Tins condition being established, the next step is to see liow it 
ajiplies to a.ctnal operating conditions. From the forc^going it 
is (vvidcnit tliat one of the motors of the eqtiipment must set 
asid(‘. f(»r ns(‘ as an extdter for the others, or a sejiarate motor- 
geiuuM-tor s(d. mnst hv provi<le<l. If a separate sounxt of (‘xedta- 
tion is pn)\'i<U*d, all the motors can be used to the fullest (“Xtcuit 
for rt*g(‘Ueration of power, in which case the total c^apacity for 
regcuuu’ation will be increased over the capacity of tlu^ .ma- 
(Tin(‘S a,s motors by the increase in the power-fathor. 11 tlui 
n'gcuuu'uliV(* furu'tion is to be used for braking in making lie- 
(luent stoi)s, it might be desirable to supply the separate excita- 
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tion; but if it is to be used in holding the train on grades it is 
unnecessary, as the remaining motors, if the equipment consists 
of three or more motors, will have ample capacity to do the work. 

Assume a 2% grade of considerable length. The motors, 
all working, have sufficient capacity to haul the train up the 
grade. Assume the equipment to consist of four motors. 
Assume train resistances at six pounds per ton. The total 
tractive effort will then be 46 pounds per ton in ascending. 

To hold the train at the same speed in descending, a retarding 
force of 34 poimds per ton must be supplied. The retarding 



:^G. 3—Oscillogram of current and electromotive force of generator, 
ihe lower curve :s the current. Power-factor 80% lagging current 

force necessary is then approximately 75% of the force necessary 
to haul the train up the grade. It is evident from this that 
three of the four rnotors have ample capacity to exert the 
necessary retarding force, even if the power-factor of the ma¬ 
chines as generators is no better than when they are operating 
as motors. It has been shown that the power-factor when operat- 
ng as generators can be^ made better than when operating as 
motors, therefore, there is a surplus of capacity in four-motor 
equipment, and in three-motor equipment about an equal 
capacity. 

The characteristics and capacity of the machines being 
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T'lC A .OscillciL'ratu <if current uiwi eleetroinotive force under light load. 
The lower curve is the current. Power-factor 1)8% leading current. 



Pk; f,_(>Kci1]ogrnm of current and deetromotive force under norrnal 

load. Conditions sjune as h'ig. current. 

Power*facior 99,5% Uggviig current 
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correct for the work, it only remains to provide suitable means 
for manipulating the circuits to adapt the apparatus to the con¬ 
ditions. This is accomplished by providing switching apparatus 
to connect the motors in the proper relation and for furnishing 
and controlling the field current of the machine used as an exciter. 

Fig. 7 shows diagrammatically the main circuits and con¬ 
nections for a four-motor equipment. From this it is evident 
that the switches used must have a current capacity the same as 
the motors, for there are four in parallel on the transformer and 
the switches used for reversing carry the current for one motor 



Fig. 6 Oscillogram of current and electromotive force under 100% 
Conditions sanw as Pigs. 4 and 5 .Power-factor ^ 
97% lagging current. The current is the upper curve. 


only. As shown, 36 switches are required for the entire control of 
the motor equipment. 

Fig. 8 shows diagrammatically the same motor equipment 
arranged for regeneration in addition to the regular motor con¬ 
trol. As shown, 54 switches are required of the motor-current 
capacity, and 16 of one fourth that capacity. Of the added 
switches of the motor-current capacity, 10 have- been added to 
the transformer to enable slow speeds on regeneration to be ob¬ 
tained, and 8 are required to change the combinations of the 
motors. Besides the added switches, three small preventive coils 
and a few additional transformer taps are required. From this 
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it is seen that the amount of additional apparatus required is 
insignificant compared with the result accomplished. 

The curves shown in Fig. 9 give the relative tractive and re- 
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line will let a train down a 2% grade at any speed from 9 miles 
per hr. to 30 miles per hr., that the motors have capacity to haul 
up the same grade at any speed up to 18.5 miles per hr. This is 
for continuous duty. At maximum duty for short periods the 



capacity is increased about 60%. Between 9 miles per hr. and 
30 miles per hr. there are 40 operating speeds, the gradations 
from one to the other being such that at no time will there be 
any variation exceeding 10% in torque. This necessitates, of 
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course, a rather large number of switches being used, but it seems 
to be a very desirable condition to fulfil in heavy freight traffic. 

Efficiency of this system of regeneration. The efficiency of 
the system when the motors are operating as generators and 
restoring energy to the supply circuit is about the same as the 
efficiency when operating as motors, there being perhaps a slight 
advantage in the case of the generator, due to the improved 
power-factor conditions. This, of course, assumes about the 
same load conditions on the machines in either case. However, 
the actual saving in power-house output can never be a very 
large percentage. If the entire road consisted of 2% grades and 
there were no switching to be done, the saving in power con¬ 
sumption might be as high as 50%; under ordinary condi¬ 



tions it could not be made to exceed one half of this, while under 
unfavorable conditions or with a level track and long runs, 
using the regenerative function only for braking, the saving 
could not be more than a few per cent. 

The value of this system of regeneration is not to be found 
so much in the saving of power as in the saving in wear and tear 
and the ability to operate over a wide range of speed, as well as 
the comparative safety of operation. In the case of running 
heavy trains down long grades, the braking apparatus of all cars 
in the train can be held in reserve, It being necessary to use 
it only in emergency or in making the final stop. Under these 
conditions the number of accidents due to the failure of the 
brakes would be very much reduced. 
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This is the only s3'stem of regeneration yet developed which 
can be operated at maximum efi&ciency over a wide range of 
speed. In the case illustrated, forty speeds ' between 9 miles 
per hr. and 30 miles per hr. are obtained. This number can be 
increased if desired simply by the addition of a few switches. 

The three-phase system is the only other one in which the 
regenerative function has been developed to any extent, but at 
most there are only a few widely separated speeds at which it can 
be operated efficiently^ Generally there is but one. 

A system of electric traction in which the trains must go up¬ 
grade and down-grade at one fixed speed in order to operate 
efficiently is certainly at a disadvantage when compared with. 
one in which the trains can be operated at any speed below a 
certain maximum speed up-grade and at any speed within safe 
limits down-grade, at all times, whether taking energy from the 
line or restoring it to the line, the apparatus operating with 
maximum efficiency. 

It will be noted that in this system the impressed voltage is 
changed to adapt it to the generated voltage, while in the direct^ 
current or the three-phase system there is but one impressed 
voltage available. 

This -^dde range of working voltage, with the ability to 
vary the armature current with respect to the field through a 
wide range, gives to the single-phase series motor the extreme 
flexibility as a regenerator of power that it has as a motor. 

One other point that is worthy of note in connection with the 
operation of this system is the absolute safety and stability of 
the combination. While the machines being operated as 
generators are normally series machines, it will be noted that no 
one of the armatures is connected in series with its own field, 
and under no condition can there be any surging or building up 
of load. In case of momentary interruption of the supply 
circuit, the circuit again being restored the system will again 
operate exactly as before the interruption, there being no surging 
or violent action of the machines. 

The system of regenerating power here described has been 
used in testing locomotives to give a dead-load condition tmder 
a wide range of speed. 

Numerous stand-tests have also been made, so that the 
operation of the motors under the conditions is well established 
and there is no doubt about the scheme doing all that is claimed 
for it. 


bfSCUSSIO.\l AT A’/ACARA FALLS I4S1 

Discussion on “ Regeneration of Power with Single-Phase 
hLiiCTRic Kailwav Motors”, at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
JUNE 2b, 11)07. 

Die pos.silnlity of regenerating power with 
singlc-jiluise motors is one of the valuable feature.s of the single¬ 
phase system ami one which will lie of great a.ssistance in bring- 
mg the motor into tlie field ol heavy railway work. The po.ssi- 
>i 1 > (1 legenuiating at various sin'eds is well illustrated in Mr. 
t-ooiier s piqier, but it is interesting to note that there are two 
imint.s m the system at. which the speed can be varied; first, by 
c langmg the taji on tlie t ransformer from which tlie e.xciting 
motui obtains its e.\.eitatiun; secondl 3 ’, by changing the tap on 



the transformer In which the generating mntnrs are ennneetod. 
itu'se two actions may be independent, giving twice as many 
s1e[is as thi're are laps. With this arrangement a very large 
nil in her of taps on the tran.sfornier is not necessary. 

W ith regard 1() the phase of tlie current whidi is returned to 
tile line, there is liable to be a low power-factor, due to the in- 
tluebnu’i' in the motor, the line, and the steel rails. This can 
be imjiroved by a compounding ctTect in tlie motor which is 
acting as a gimcrator, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

/g. refiresents the electromoiii'c force of the line, or at the 
secondary of the transformer, which is impressed on the field 
winding of the niotor that is acting as an exidter. The flux 
which IS set up in these fields will be displaced approximately 
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90° behind Eo, as at 4>,. The armature of the motor used as an 
exciter revolves in this flux and produces a voltage m phase with 

^'tMs^ voltage^eing impressed on the separately 

of the power motors, produces a flux in their flelds displaced 90 

behind E., as shown by <^ 2 * . , • • 

The electromotive force generated by these armatures is in 
phase with 4,. as E„ which is nearly in opposition to the line 
voltave giVing a resultant electromotive force ^ 

Thfs resultant forces the current 7o through the win^ngs of 
the motor and transformer, in 

amount of inductance, and the current will lag behind E, an 
amount depending upon the inductance of these circuits. 

If however, in addition to the magnetizing current caused by 
E We force through the flelds of the power motors a certain 
portion of the current from the field of the exciting motor having 
the phase of 4„ then will 4. and E, be advanced in phase con¬ 



siderably, as in Fig. 2, and the resultant -^3 lead and the 
current lo flowing may lag considerably behind Eg, and still be 
nearly in phase vdth E, or Eo, assuming a position between the 
two giving a good condition for returning power instead of volt- 

amperes to the line. ^ 4 . 

L B Stillwell: The importance of recuperation has not been 
reco’gnized adequately by American railway engineers. Its im¬ 
portance, as Mr. Cooper states, is primarily due to the fact that 
it assists powerfully in reducing wear and tear of rolling stock 
equipment. The average cost of renewals 

railways of the United States to-day exceeds $250,000,000 per 
annum. Of that total, a large proportion, probably at least one- 
half is due to the destruction of rolling stock by loss of control 
on heavy grades and by excessive wear and tear of wheels ana 
brakes and strain of draft-gear. A number of years ago when 
the late fudge Cowan was president of the Baltimore & Unio, 
this wear and tear of rolling stock loomed up m the road s cost of ■ 
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operation as so formidable an item that he and some of his assist¬ 
ants very seriously considered the problem of utilizing electricity 
to operate the heaviest of their mountain grade divisions. 
Messrs. Duncan & Hutchinson made an investigation and report 
at that time, and I recall that subsequently Judge Cowan ex¬ 
pressed to me the opinion that the saving in cost of maintenance 
which could be effected by using the three-phase system on this 
division was of the greatest importance. 

In this connection, the work that Mr. de Kando and his asso¬ 
ciates of the Ganz compan}^ have done is of great interest. The 
argument which Mr. de Kando uses in meeting the opposition of 
the railway operator, who is of the opinion that it would be quite 
impossible to operate up grade and down grade at uniform speed, 
is interesting. Mr. de Kando takes the position that the true 
limitation of speed, either in climbing or descending a mountain 
grade, is the curvature, of the road, the limiting curves properly 
fixing the maximum speed. He argues that instead of climbing 
a grade at a speed of 20 miles an hour and descending it at 40 
miles an hour the same result is attained in crossing the mountain 
if the locomotive be run at the average speed of 30 miles an hour. 
If 30 miles an hour be the permissible speed with reference to 
limiting curves nothing is lost, so far as schedule is concerned, 
and much is gained in assuring the safety of the train in going 
down grade by adopting a system that absolutely holds the 
train to the speed that is predetermined as a safe limit. 

Anyone who travels over mountain-grade divisions in this 
country and looks out of a car window usually sees the remains 
of at least one freight WTeck, and the argument which Mr. de 
Kando makes is not fully met, in my judgment, by saying that 
it is necessary to operate at widely varying speeds in going down 
grades in order to attain the necessary average speeds. Un¬ 
doubtedly this is the practice. The engineer will “ let her out ’b 
as he says, when he has a short tangent and will go downgrade 
at what he considers a safe speed, but the results are shown by 
the wrecks. It would be far safer, as far as the maintenance of 
rolling stock is concerned, to fix the limit speed for him in the 
office of the superintendent and provide a system which does not 
permit him to exceed the limit established. 

As regards the interesting system of recuperation of power 
which Mr. Cooper has presented, I would suggest that the attempt 
has been made to go too far in obtaining variation of speed at 
the price of complication of switching apparatus. In my 
judgment it would be better to establish a narrovrer range of 
ispeeds for operation on mountain grades, and eliminate a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the switches illustrated in the diagrams. 
A tendency of single-phase equipment is toward an inordinate 
use of switching gear. 

Recuperation involves, in general, an increase in the output 
of motors, since they are worked down grade as well as up grade. 
Probably in practical operation the difference would not be 
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very material in respect to this point. It is 
add a second engine when a train reaches the foot of a mountain 
arade and in general it would not greatly handicap mountam 
Speration if the second locomotive were to 

over the entire grade, being used to assist in holding back t e 
train and restoring energy to the line , 

compensation for the additional locomotive mileage invoked 

would be obtained in the saving of power. _ 

T C. Lincoln: Has Mr. Cooper made experiments to deterinme 
how much more wear there is on the gears of this regeneratmn 
system than with the ordinary method now 
railroad motors, where the motors are used as motors only and 

never as generators? » 

William Cooper: As to the wear on the gears of course 

that is purely a mechanical matter and it is 
the gears do work they will wear. The best example of that I 
thLk, would be the traction brake on street cars where the 
electric brake is used for traction purposes. In th^ case, of 
course, we find that the gears wear out 

if only used as motors. They are bound to do that from the 
nature of the case. The amount of wear would be proportional 
to the amount they are used for regeneratmg purposes. 

Mr Stillwell’s comment about the number (M switches in¬ 
volved as shown in the diagrams needs a reply, pf course there 
are some other considerations which will determine how many 
switches are necessary, but from the standpoint of snaking 
assurance double sure, and having a systein to operate without 
a hitch of any kind from a designer’s standpoint, I incorporate 
a sufficient number of switches to cover any condition. Prob¬ 
ably a case would arise where a very much smaller number 
would answer the purpose. 

In regard to Mr. Slichter's point about shifting the phase 
relation of the generated electromotive force, I ask now he 
would produce the displacement of the electromotive force on 
the exciter field? It is simpkr to displace the current in the 
exciter armature circuit than it is to displace the 
field circuit of the exciter. That can be done by methods well 
known to the art of shifting the current in an alternating current 
system, by increasing resistances or inductance to get any pre¬ 
determined relation. 


A paper presented at the 24//z Annual Conven¬ 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical En¬ 
gineers, Niagara Falls, N, Y., June 28. 1907. 
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FRACTIONAL PITCH WINDINGS FOR INDUCTION 

MOTORS 


BY C. A. ADAMS, W. K. CABOT, AND G. JB. IRVING, JR. 


For several years past some of our large manufacturers have 
used fractional pitch windings, for induction motors to a con¬ 
siderable extent, and for alternators to a lesser extent. 

It was the original purpose of this investigation to develop by 
theory and c;.xi)criment a method by means of which the eilects 
of such windings may be calculated ; and although this purpose has 
been successfully carried out as far as time allowed, there is still a 
very interesting part of the subject which must be left for another 
time; namely, the relation of fractional pitch windings to squirrel- 
cage motors. 

Theory 

The theoretically ideal induction motor would have a very 
large number of symmetrically placed phase windings of full 
ihtch on both primary and secondary structures, the primary 
windings btdng supjilied with the same number oi equal, sym¬ 
metrical, simple; harmonic electromotive forces. In this case the 
hux density across the air-gap, the primary current, and the 
secondary current would be distributed sinusoidally around the. 
ga]) p(n-i])lu;ry at any instant, and these distributions wouhl re- 
v(,)lvi; smoothly around the periphery at synchronous velocity. 

The chief difference between this ideal machine and the 
ac'tual is that, t,hc number of phases in the latter is small and there 
must, therefore, be several adjacent conductors or slots carrying 
the same current at the same instant, thus forming what may 
be termed a belt of c;onductors in which the current increases and 
(lecTcases as a unit. On either side of this belt is another, the 
current in which differs in phase from that in the lirst by a 
considerable angle, 60° in a three-phase and 90° in a two-phase 
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motor. Thus the current varies from point to point around the 
periphery by jumps or steps rather than gradually, as m the ideal 
motor. 

It is a well known fact which has been demonstrated both 
theoretically and experimentally that even an ordinary induction 
motor, if it have a low-resistance squirrel-cage secondary, and be 
supplied with simple harmonic electromotive forces, 'will have 
a gap flux whose peripheral distribution is approximately 
sinusoidal at each instant, the effect of the slot openings being 
neglected. 

Even in the case of a phase-wound secondary, the most 
satisfactory common ground for calculation is the assumption of 
a sinusoidal peripheral flux distribution, for although it may be 
claimed that such a distribution does not exist in fact, the results 
of calculations based upon this assumption are sufficiently close 
to the observed facts to render its use quite warrantable. 

factoT. When an harmonically distributed flux 
sweeps round the gap periphery it causes to be induced in 
the conductors of any given slot a simple harmonic electro¬ 
motive force. If this slot is one of three per pole per phase of a 
three-phase motor, there will be induced in the conductors of 
these three slots of the same phase, three harmonic electromotive 
forces differing in phase by 20°, and these three electromotive 
forces will add together vectorially to form a resultant whose 
magnitude is about 0.96 of their numerical sum. This slight 
loss of effectiveness in electromotive force generation, which is 
due to the fact that different conductors of the same phase belt 
are at certain periods experiencing electromotive forces of 
opposite sign, may be termed dijfcrenticil action, since it consists 
in the differential cutting of flux by conductors of the same phase 
belt. Simil arly the factor (0.96 in this case) by which the total 
numerical electromotive force must be multiplied to obtain the 
actual resultant electromotive force, may be called the differen¬ 
tial factor. But differential action in these phase belts is not con¬ 
fined to electromotive force generation; it also appears in a 
similar manner in the production of an harmonically distributed 
magnetomotive force by currents in these belts. This means 
that a larger current per phase is required to produce a given 
magnetomotive force than in the ideal motor. If the secondary 
is supplied with an ordinary phase winding, the belts of this 
winding will be subject to the same differential action, both in 
the generation of electromotive force and in the production of 
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torque by the reaction of the current belts on the gap flux. 
Moreover, in this latter case the overlapping of a secondary 
phase belt by parts of two primary phase belts, (or vice versa), 
results in local fluxes crossing the gap, which have components 
in phase with both primary and secondary currents and thus 
give rise to quadrature electromotive forces^- which may be 



considered as another aspect of the belt effect or differential 
action. 

The phenomena introduced by fractional pitch windings are 
largely of this sa:me type, and may in mos t cases be treated as an 

*This subject has been treated by one of the writers under the head of 
Belt leakage. Proceedings International Electrical Congress, St. Louis, 
1904, Vol. I, page 706. 
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extension of differential action. Thus if coils having a pitch or 
throw of less than 180° (electrical) be used for the winding of an 
induction motor, the effect will be to shift one of the layers of the 
winding around through a certain angle from its full pitch posi¬ 
tion, see Fig. 1, where a four-pole, three-phase winding with a 
two-thirds pitch is shown diagrammatically. The positive or 
backward connected belts are showm in heavy lines, and the 
negative or outward connected belts in light lines; the two 
sides of each phase coil are similarly lettered and numbered. 
The overlapping of currents of different phase in the same slots 
is here quite apparent. 

Slot leakage. The reactance due to that part of the leakage 
flux which crosses a slot, linking with more or less of the con¬ 
ductors in that slot, may be expressed as follows: 

«,= ( 1 ) 

V 

where n is the frequency, i>s the flux, per ampere per unit length 
of slot, the conductors per slot, I the length of the core, 
Nt the total number of slots, and p ' the number of phases. None 
of these quantities is affected by a change of coil-pitch, except 
0^. This change will therefore be a measure of the effect 
produced upon the slot leakage by the fractional pitch. 

Designate by d the pitch of the coils in electrical degrees, and 
by ^ the angle of pitch deficiency = 180°-^. Then if the ma¬ 
chine in question has a very large number of phases, the two 
coil-sides located in any given slot will in general carry currents 
which differ in phase by ^ degrees, and the component of one of 
these currents in phase with the other will be proportional to 
cos If the product of the inductances of these two coil-sides 
is equal to the square of their mutual inductance, i.e. if there be 
no relative leakage flux between them, the ratio of the average 
leakage flux linked with one, to what it would be with full pitch 
winding and no phase difference between the two currents, is 

^ = cos^ 4- = = kp. This may be called the slot- 

2 2 

pitch factor, under the two above mentioned conditions. But 
neither of these conditions exists in practice. 

Consider first the relative leakage between the two coil-sides 
in the same slot. Referring to Fig. 2, the flux linked with coil b 
per inch length of slot for one ampere in & is 
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3.2 

^hb = - - 

^ W 



d. 

+ -^ + 



The flux linked with b per inch of slot for one ampere in a is 


(l>ab 



But the current in a differs in phase from that in h by an angle 
fi and the component of </>,,/, in ])liase with (/)(,(, is cos 
Then the total in-phase flux linked will) b j)er slot inch and for one 




ampfn'c distributed uniformly over the whole co|;)per section of 
tlu* slot, is, 


<h 


. .. 


^j^aa 




) 


Similarly 
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and = 


^cta ^ba ^ ^ ^ ^ j 


^~d + — 
i2r‘ ^ 2 


)+cosi3(^+^)] 


Then since each coil has one side in the bottom and the other in 
the top of a slot, the average flux linkage per ampere inch of 
slot will be 


JL _4>a-^4>h 
<Ps - ^ 




+ cos/? 
2 



There is thus a small portion ^ 0.267 of the slot leakage 

which is independent of the coil-pitch; it is obviously that part 
which lies between the two coils, and would disappear if the 
latter were placed side by side in the slot rather than one on top 
of the other. 

With this correction, the slot pitch-factor becomes 



If the slot is partly closed, the resulting increase in (f>s is 
common to both coils and‘would involve a change in only that 
part of formula (2) which is affected by the coil-pitch. 

In Fig. 3, curve A gives the values of—-—^ corresponding 

to different values of the coil-pitch, and curve B gives the 
corresponding values of kp from equation (3), for a motor with 
open slots, in which the coils occupy about 80% of the slot depth. 
If the slots be partly or wholly closed, the constant part of 
equation (2) decreases relatively and the corresponding kp curve 
will drop down, approaching more nearly to curve A. 

In all this a very large number of phases has been assumed. 
Consider now the effect of a small number of phases. Take 
for example a two-phase motor with f pitch. ^ = 45° and 
kp taken from curve B, Fig. 3, is 0.88. The two layers of the 
winding will be as in Fig. 4, where the relative phases of the 
currents in the several belts are indicated. Consider the 0° belt 
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in the upper layer; half of it overlaps a 0 ° belt in the lower 
layer and the pitch-factor for this half is therefore 1 ; the other 
half overlaps a 90° belt in the lower layer, with a corresponding 
pitch-factor of 0.585. Thus the average pitch-factor for the 
belt is 0.792 in place of 0.88 as given by curve B or equation (3). 

If the coil-pitch is deficient by one or more whole belts, the 
conditions will be exactly the same as those for which the curve 
B Fig. 3, was calculated. Therefore that curve will give the correct' 
pitch-factor of a three-phase motor for a J and for a § pitch, and 
of a two-phase motor for a J pitch winding. 

A little consideration will show that between these points the 
actual pitch-factor will follow a straight-line law. 



In Fig. 3 the lines B^ and S 3 show the variation in kp for two 
and three-phase motors respectively. and show the same 
factors when the relative leakage between the two coil-sides in 
the same slot is neglected. 

Tooth-tip or zigzag ” leakage. The expression for the tooth- 
tip leakage reactance is of the same form as that for the 
slot leakage; 

Xu = 2nn4>nN\cl ( 4 ) 

where (f>tt is the tooth-tip flux per ampere inch of slot, for both 
primary and secondary. 
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As far as the fractional pitch effect is concerned, this element 
is exactly on a par with that part of the_ slot leakage which 
crosses the slot above the conductors, since it is wholly common 
to both coil-sides. The tooth-tip pitch-factor will therefore be 
that shown by lines and A~ Fig. 3. 

Coil-end leakage. The coil-end reactance may be expressed 
as follows: 

rtf = 410-® 4 (5) 

where 4>f is the flux per ampere inch of the whole phase belt 
bimdle of coil ends, p the number of pairs of poles, N the con- 

T\a/o Phase ^ Twitch . 



Three Phase PLirch. 

0* i.i 


- 30 ”-|* 60 ' 4 -- s e. 

|-/-j— 0.866 -f-/ -*1—-j-Z-j^Magnitude. 


^Resultant 


ductors per phase and 4 the length of the two ends of one coil, 
usually about three times the coil-pitch. There are two terms 
in equation (5) which vary with the coil-pitch, 4 in n compara¬ 
tively simple maimer, and i^f in a manner not so obvious. 

For a circular coil in air, ^f, the flux linked with one inch of 
the coil as a whole, per ampere distributed uniformly throughout 
the section of the coil, is proportional to the logarithm of the 
ratio of coil diameter to the diagonal of its cross-section, pro¬ 
vided this ratio is large. For coils such as are used on induction 
motors this relation holds only in a general way, especially 
when the mutual inductive effect of neighboring coils is taken 
account of, and when the^pitch is fractional. However, within 
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practical limits (j>f would increase in approximate logarithmic 
relation to the coil-pitch, were it not for the mutual inductive 
effect of adjacent phases, and the curve representing this rela¬ 
tion would tend toward a zero which is not that of the pitch. 

Consider now the mutual inductive effect of adjacent phases. 
For pitches less than unity, this decreases in about the same 
ratio as the self-inductive effect and thus does not much change 
the general shape of the curve. But for values of the pitch 
greater than unity, the mutual inductive effect of opposing phases 
begins to count and to reduce considerably the otherwise value 
of Thus the curve showing the relation between (j)f and the 
coil-pitch should be logarithmic in its general character, tending 
toward zero at some small (not zero) pitch, and falling in¬ 
creasingly below the logarithmic curve for pitches greater 
than unity. This, in fact, is approximately the shape found by 
experiment. 

Belt leakage. The belt reactance may be expressed: 

( 7\7 \2 

/ 10-® = M ^6 — Z (6) 

where 4>h, the flux per ampere inch of the belt, is inversely as 
the reluctance of the belt magnetic circuit, and proportional to 
the sin^ of i the angle of phase difference between the currents in 
the two opposing belts. 4‘b is thus proportional to the belt- 
pitch and inversely to the air-gap.* 

In the analysis of the effect of fractional pitch upon belt 
leakage, each case is a law unto itself, and requires a special 
quantitative analysis, which is not always short. The results, 
however, are in some cases most interesting, and can best be 
considered in conjunction with the experimental data. 

Exciting reactance. In the case of fractional pitch, a higher 
flux density is required in the gap in order to produce the same 
resultant electromotive force, because the electromotive forces 
in the two sides of any given coil differ in phase by ^ degrees. 

8.9 

The electromotive force differential-factor is then cosor sm^ 

where 9 is the coil-pitch angle. 

Not only is the exciting current higher bee? use of the increased 
gap density, but it is still further increased b<',cause of the overlap¬ 
ping of currents of differing phase and the consequent reduction 

*See the paper referred to in note at bott<-im of third page of this 
paper. 
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in effectiveness for magnetomotive force production. The mag¬ 
netomotive force differential factor is cos ^/2 only when the coil- 
pitch is an exact multiple of the belt-pitch. For example, take 
the two-phase motor with 0.75 coil-pitch, Fig. 4, the average of 

1 707 0 

the resultant currents is —2 ‘ ~ 0.853, but cos “ 0.96. 

In Fig. 5, curve E shows the electromotive force differential- 
factort mI the three-phase and the two-phase magnetomotive 
force differential-factor. The pitch-factor for the exciting 
reactance is then the product of E and Mg or of E and Mg and is 
shown in curves and 5 3 of Fig. 6 . 



The motor tested had 48 slots, (see Fig. 7) on stator and rotor 
and several sets of coils were used in the same core. Short-cir¬ 
cuit tests were made at 300 and at 60 cycles, and open-circuit 
tests at 60 cycles. The latter were made with rotor stationary. 
Each set of coils had the same number of conductors per slot, 
as had the rotor and stator coils. 

Coil-end reactance. The core was removed except for 
two plates, just sufficient to support a set of short coils. 
Short-circuit tests with this arrangement were practically 
useless owing to the relatively large exciting current; so the 
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primary and secondary were connected in series, phase for 
phase, and the opposing belts set opposite each other. Then, 
since there were the same number of turns in primary and second¬ 
ary, no flux crossed the gap, and the total impedance was 
accurately determined. Moreover, by measurmg the drop 
across primary and secondary, the two impedances were separ¬ 
ated. The very small slot reactance due to the two core discs 
was then computed and subtracted from the total, leavmg the 
coil-end reactance alone. 

Two sets of coils were employed in these tests. One set with 
a pitch of twelve slots was connected for three phases; two poles 
and four poles; half and full pitch respectively; both pnmary 
and secondary being connected in exactly the same manner 


Rotor* — 1^6 Slots 

Stoctor' —^3 Slots 

The other set with a pitch of nine slots was connected for 
three phases; two poles, four poles, six poles, and eight poles; 
,f pitch, f pitch, li pitch, and H pitch respectively; making in 
all six combinations with the short coils. 

From the reactances obtained from these tests, the correspond¬ 
ing values of 4>i were computed by means of equation (5), in 
which Ic was taken as the total length for both primary and 
secondary. The results were plotted in the curves of Fig. 8. 
The difference between for the twelve-slot coils and the nine- 
slot coils is due to the fact that in the latter case the primary 
and secondary coil ends were bent farther back, thus leaving 
more room for leakage between them. 

The upper curve of Fig. 8, shows both sets brought together 
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by plotting each set in terms of its full pitch value. The curve 
of Fig. 9 shows the total coil-end pitch-factor for a special case 
where 4 is taken equal to 5 in.-f 2.84, 4 being the coil-pitch in 
inches. The pole-pitch was taken as 10 in. 

The coil-end pitch-factor is then: 

K » q q; 

^pc = (<j>f in terms of that for full pitch) X ‘ 

5-\-2.8 Ap 

If all the , coil-end leakage be charged to the primary, the 
corresponding full pitch value of (j>f for the first set of tests is 
1.14, and 1.35 for the second set. The first of these corresponds 
more nearly to a normal induction motor. 



For a squirrel-cage motor with bars extending well out from 
the core, the value of (pf (all charged to primary) is known to 
be about one or a little more, which is very close to the value 
given above for a wound rotor. No experiments of this sort 
were made in the present investigation; but many instances are 
at hand where a considerable change has been made in the 
reactance of a squirrel-cage motor by altering the disposition of 
the end-rings. The writer hopes to investigate this matter in the 
not distant future. 

Slot Teoctonce. Following the above described coreless tests, 
the normal core of length I = 3.2 in. was replaced and tests were 
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made with two different sets of coils; one set having a coil pitch 
of twelve slots and the other nine slots. The first set was 
connected in four combinations, two-phase two-poles; two- 
phase four-poles; three-phase two-poles; and three-phase four- 
poles; the second set was connected in five combinations, 
two-phase four-poles; three-phase, tTvo-poles, four-poles, six- 
poles, and eight-poles. In the second set the wires were placed 
in' the slots without taping and were depressed as much as 
possible, see Fig. 10. 

Series tests were first made with the secondar}^ belts directly 
opposite the corresponding primary belts, thus eliminating both 
tooth-tip and belt reactance. 



Ordinary short-circuit tests were then made, (a) with belt 
opposite belt as in the series test, (b), one half of the tooth-pitch 
beyond position “a ”, where the tooth-tip leakage is a maximum, 
and (c) one half belt beyond position “ a ” where the belt 
leakage is a maximum. 

Tests were then made with the secondary open circuited to 
determine the exciting reactance. 

"The short-circuit tests “ a ” gave reactances uniformly two or 
■three per cent, lower than the series tests, as was to be expected. 
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From the reactances obtained from the series tests, the coil-end 
reactances, (as calculated with the aid of the coreless tests) 
were then subtracted. The remainders are the slot reactances. 
The full pitch values of used in calculating were 0.66 for the 
first set, (the twelve-slot pitch coils), and 0.70 for the second set, 
(the nine slot pitch coils). In both these cases, the coil-ends 
were bent well back in order to make room for the temporary 
between-coil connections which had to be changed several times. 
At first 0.70 was chosen for both sets, but it was found that 
0.66 gave more consistent results for the slot leakage in the 
first set. This is also what might have been expected since, in 



the second set, the primary and secondary coil-ends are farther 
apart where they come out of the slots. 

From the slot reactances obtained above, <j)s was calculated 
from equation (1). The slot pitch-factor is then kps = 
where ^si is the value of for full pitch. 

The values of kps thus determined are plotted in Fig. 10 where 
the calculated curves from Fig. 3 are also shown. It will be noted 
that the deviations of the observed points from the calculated 
curves to which they belong, are within the reasonable errors of 
observation and calculation, particularly when it is remembered 
that owing to the comparatively large values of rx:/, which were 
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subtracted from the series test reactance rs:: to get Xs the slot 
reactance, a moderate change in (j>f will shift the relative values 
of kps so that when plotted they appear to have little relation to 
the theoretical curves. 

Tooth-tip or "'zigzag'' leakage. The difference between the 

6 ” and the “ a ” reactances gives the maximum tooth-tip 
reactance Xtu but it gives in addition a small portion of the 
belt reactance. 

From this difference, (l)tt may be calculated by equation (4) 
and thence the tooth-tip pitch-factor. The results are plotted 
in Fig. 11, together with the theoretical curves and for 
two- and three-phase respectively, taken from Fig. 3. 
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theory. There is every reason to believe that this element of 
the leakage follows the theory outlined, quite as closely as does 
the slot leakage. 

Belt leakage. The maximum belt reactance was obtained 
from the short-circuit tests by subtracting the “ a ” reactance 
from the “ ” reactance. The experimental results are given 

in Table I, and a few typical cases will be considered. In 
column the two-phase belt reactances are reduced to two- 
thirds of their actual values for comparison with the three- 
phase reactances. 


Table I 





No. 

Pitch. 

X-Q 

^B3 


2 phase ^ 

2 poles 

1 

0.5 

11.32 

7.52 







12 -slot pitch 


4 poles 

2 1 

1 . 

6.02 

4.01 


1 

2 poles 

3 

0.5 

1.38 

1.38 








'v Jr'™-- J 







] 

1 

^ 1 

4 poles 

4 

1 . 

0.846 

0.846 


2 phase ^ 

4 poles 

5 

0.75 

0.81 

0.54 

9-slot pitch ^ 


2 poles 1 

6 

0.375 

0.535 

0.535 



4 poles 

7 

0.75 

0.24 

0,24 


3 phase ^ 

6 poles 

8 

1.125 




8 poles 

9 

1.5 

0.175 

0.175 









'First compare the two-phase and three-phase belt reactances; 
No. 1 and No. 3 are alike in all other respects, but the two-phase 
is nearly 5.5 times the three-phase value; similarly with No. 2 
and No. 4. The theoretical ratio of two to three phase is 5.1 
for the same number of slots per belt; when the above results 
are corrected on this latter score, they compare still more favor¬ 
ably with the theoretical ratio. 

Compare No. 1 and No. 2, the only difference between which 
is the number of poles and .the fractional pitch. In No. 1 
is twice as great because of the increased belt pitch and p is one 
half; therefore xi, should be four times as great were it not for the 
pitch-factor which is thus, 0.53, about the same as for the slots. 


*See equation (6.) 
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Compare No. 2 with No. 5, the only difference being in the 
coil-pitch. The reason for the great reduction will appear from 
an inspection of Fig. 4, which represents the two layers of the | 
pitch winding of No. 5. The effect of the overlapping of the 
two layers is to double the number of resultant belts and to 
decrease the phase difference between them to one-half. There 
is still an unbalancing of the magnetomotive forces due to the 
different magnitudes of the resultants, but this cannot be 
analyzed by means of equation (G). 

Comparing No. 5 and No. 7, which differ only in phase, we 
find no such contrast as between No. 1 and No. 3. The reason 



for thi.s will appear from the belt diagram of No. 7 shovm in 
Fig. 4a; namely, tliat tlie maximum belt width is here reduced 
to only 2 of its original value, whereas in No. 5 it was reduced 
to oiu;-half. In fact, the maximum belt width is the same in 
No. 5 and No. 7, although they are two and three-phase re- 

^ n'he result of this analysis is to show that the fractional pitch 
effect on b<‘H leakage is largely dependent upon the relation be¬ 
tween th(. .•oil-pitch .lefi.-iency and the belt-pitch, and that a 
prop..!- choice of tliis relation makes a relatively very large le- 
ductiou in the belt leakage, especially m a two-phase motor. 


i 
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Such a choice also smoothes out the large kinks of the current 
distribution, and has much the effect of doubling the number of 
phases. 


Exciting reactance. The exciting reactance was determined 
from the open-circuit tests made with rotor standing in the 
position of maximum reactance, namely, with the rotor teeth 
opposite the stator teeth. 

In order to make the results comparable and thus be able to 
determine the pitch-factor, the exciting reactances were all 
reduced to a three-phase two-pole basis by multiplying by 


P'P\ 

3 * 


In addition to this, the two-phase reactances 


were 


multiplied by 1.10 in order to eliminate the difference between 



the differential-factors of the two and the three-phase motors at 
full pitch. 

In Fig. 13, the observed values of the pitch-factor for the 
exciting reactance are plotted together with the theoretical 
curves. No satisfactory explanation has been offered for the 
considerable deviation of the two high points on the right of the 
figure. 
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Summary 

All the principal pitch-factor curves for the three-phase 
motor are assembled in Fig. 14, and those for the two-phase 
motor in Fig. 15. 

To sum up, the effects of a fractional pitch winding are: 

a. A reduction of the several components of the leakage 
reactance. 

b. A reduction of over-all length of the motor. 

c. In some cases, a considerable gain in the convenience of 
winding as well as a saving of space. 

d. A decrease in the exciting reactance; that is, higher den¬ 
sities m all parts of the magnetic circuit and a higher exciting 
current for the same voltage. 

It will be observed that except for the reduction in endwise 
length over windings, the effect of fractional pitch is the same as 
that produced by reducing the number of active conductors, but 
although the latter method is in many cases the more efficient 
from the standpoint of operation, the former is frequently more 
convenient from the standpoint of the manufacturer, even wffien 
the saving in endwise length is not a controlling factor. 

There are, however, cases of high-speed motors w'here the 
fractional pitch winding is more efficient from every standpoint 
than the full pitch winding of fewer turns. 

As an example of a fractional-pitch problem, consider a three- 
speed, three-phase induction motor. The comparative constants 
for the three speeds are given in the following table: 


Poles. 

rev. 

per min. 

Relative 
gap density 

Relative 
core den¬ 
sity. 

Relative 

exciting 

current. 

Relative 

reactance. 

Relative 
safe output 

power- 

factor 

4 

1800 

0.77 

115 

59 

95 

103 

0.93 

6 

1200 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

0.90 

8 

900 

154 

115 

237 

75 

84 

0.76 


i 
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ZIGZAG LEAKAGE OF INDUCTION MOTORS 

BY R. E. HKELMUND 

Various formulas have been given heretofore for the pre¬ 
determination of the leakage coefficient of induction motors, 
but the results derived from these formulas are so divergent 
that the ft)rmulas themselves are rather discredited. It seems 
to the writer that the following .study about the values of the 
zigzag leakage may help to clear this somewhat unsettled ques¬ 
tion. 

In the study of induction motors the leakage coefficient is 
one of the most important factors, and therefore this value will 
be cliielly discussed in what follows. Unfortunately the defini- 
ti(,)n of tills value is very unsettled in practice. Some writers 
when deriving the induction motor theory introduce the leakage 
cocfl’u'ient as a ratio of magnetic reluctances in the motor, and 
otlun-s introduce it as a ratio of fluxes which exists while no 
s(‘cundary reactance takes place. These two different defini¬ 
tions may be represented by the two following equations: 


where = the reluctance, of the flux being interlinked wffih 
the secondary windings, Rp — the reluctance of the flux being 
interlinked with the primary winding, and = the primary 

leakage coefficient, 

^ = T, (2) 

' Ps 

where Fp =• the flux being interlinked with the primary wind- 
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ing, F 5 = the flux being interlinked with the secondary winding, 
and Tj = the primary leakage coefficient. 

Two other definitions which are frequently used are as follows: 



( 3 ) 


where Rp is again equal to the reluctance of the total flux inter¬ 
linked with the primary winding, Re = the reluctance of that 
part of the flux which is interlinked with the primary winding 
but not with the secondary winding, and rg^the primary leakage 
coefficient. 



where Fp = the total flux interlinked with the primary 
winding, Fg = that part of the flux which is interlinked with 
the primary winding but not with the secondary winding, and 
= the primary leakage coefficient. 

Since 

Fp = Fs+Fe 

we may easily find 


1 



Similarly, a relation between and may be established. 

It is, therefore, always possible to find the values z^ and 
if T 3 and z^ are known, so it will be sufficient to deal in the fol¬ 
lowing with the two latter values only. For instance, a three- 
phase motor with one slot per pole per phase in both members 
has been chosen. Fig. 1 shows the arrangements of the Jots 
and windings, and the rotor in such position that the stator 
and rotor teeth do not coincide. It is si&ple to trace all the 
possible paths of the magnetic fluxes as shown by dotted lines. 
Moreover, in order to And the values of all the existing fluxes, 
it is simplest to treat the magnetic circuits as electric circuits. 
Fig. 2 gives the magnetic circuits^ reproduced from Fig. 1 as 
electric circuits. In all places where a flux passes through air 
a resistance has been introduced, while the practically very 
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j small reluctance of the magnetic paths in the iron has been 

neglected. The magnetomotive force which the primary mag- 
5. netizing current inapresses upon the primary teeth has been re¬ 

placed by electromotive forces, E^, E^, and £3. It can be easily 
shown that the magnetomotive forces in opposite teeth must 
5) be equal in value and in direction, and therefore that all cur¬ 

rent fluxes in directly opposite parts of the system must cor¬ 



respondingly be equal in value and opposite in direction. This 
has been taken into account in numbering the circuits and in 
assuming the current direction as indicated by arrows. 

It would now be possible to find all the values of the various 
fluxes and then to determine the value of the zigzag and slot 
leakage together. The zigzag leakage alone may be found 
simply by omitting the slot leakage fluxes m the further calcu¬ 
lation, although thereby a small error in the values of the pn- 


f 
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From this we find 



Now wc know Mud. (.lie currents flowing in the primary wind¬ 
ings arc 12()‘^ shifted against each other, and may, with open 
secondary circuits, be assumed to be sinusoidal. 

It may be 

Un (x-1-240) 

i,il cos X 

~:'COS (.l.'+120) 

We find, therefore, the magnetomotive forces 

F., - c(is -V I '.'OS (;V t 24(1) ~ — cos (.r+ 120) 

cos v ( 7 ) 

/<:' v cos v I cos (.iM -120) == - cos (.V4-240) 

It follows now from 5 and 7 

F,^- v.os{x + l20) Q+]) 

F., =^=COS.T Q + 

Fj = - cos (x+240) + 


(8) 
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and from 6 and 7 


_ cos (a;+120) , cos it 

^10 --L-+ — 


_ COS a: cos (x+240) 
" b a " 


_ cos(:»; + 240) , cos(ie+120) 

•^10 — -- i -- 


(9) 



It is now obvious that after the values a and b have been 
determined from Fig. 1 for a certain rotor position, the primary 
flux may be found for any time-angle, x, by simply adding 
arithmetically the values, being found for F„ F^, and F^ for 
this time-ahgle; in the same way the secondary flux may be 
found by aidding the values of F,„ F,,, and F,,. 

In Fig. 8 the primary and secondary flux as" found in this 
way have been given as a function of the time for the rotor 
position for which the angle /3, Fig. 1, is 0. 
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As will be seen, both fluxes change with the time,'^' but pri- 
niary and secondary fluxes are always equal; this means that 
for this rotor position no zigzag leakage flux exists, and the 
leakage coeflicient = 0. 

In Fig. 4 the primary and secondary fluxes are given for a 
rotor position for which p = 15°; that is, for a position where 
the rotor slots are shifted about one-quarter tooth against the 
stator slots. It will be seen that both fluxes change again with 
the time, but their values are now different from each other. 
It is obvious that at any moment the difference between the 



|)rimary and secondary fluxes re].)resent the leakage flux. Fig. 5 
giv(5S the value of as a function of the tinic as found from 
fhg. 4. The maximum value of is for tlris rotor position 
al)out ().177, and the average value may be found to be about 
().()97. 

h''igs. G and 7 give the same curves as Figs. 4 and 5, but for 
a rotor position for wliicdi ft ~ 30°; that is, for a position where 
the rotor slots are shifted about one-half tooth against the 
stator slots. 

See study about the r<>tating field, Electnml Reviett/y September 22, 

1906. 
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In this cnsc l.lic nuiximum value of = 0.2f>, while the 
average value may be found to be about = 0.134. 

It remains now to find what influence the magnetic leakage 
as tound l)etore has u]j(jn tlie value of the potentials being in¬ 
duced in the set'ondary ciiauiits. 

The iiotential induced in coil A^ will be 

d X 


_.<i /I 1 


G -9 


(/ (2 rus X) 
d X 


For the potential induci-d in coil we find in a similar way, 
IE ■ (“ /-i 4 c {Ei + E.i + E.j) 


d ( 2 t*()S (V““ 

..... d X 


d (2 cos x) 
d X 


2 , .2 
sin {.;r— ()()) “ sin x 


It is now simple to iiml the nuiximum value of the potential 
in coil 

e^i max. ~ 2 

aiul tile eh’eetive f>oteniial in coil /Ij 


The maximvtm value of tin; potential in coil /I, is obtained for 


2 2 
tH)S (.r — (H)) : " — r cos X 
a ■ b 
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It is now possible to find for any ratio of a to fo; that is, for 
any rotor position from 13 the value of x for which the sec¬ 
ondary potential reaches its maximum, ^a 2 maximum. Curve A 
in Fig. 8 gives the relation between the rotor position and the 
time-angle for which the secondary potential reaches the max¬ 
imum value. After this curve has been determined, it is pos- 



0 i ^ -L TOOTH 

^ ROTOR SLOTS SHIFTED AGAINST STATOR SLOTS 


Fig. 8 

sible to find from 11 the maximum and the effective potential 
induced in the secondary winding. Curve C gives the sec¬ 
ondary potential as found for different rotor positions. Curve B 
gives the primary potential as found from 12; the same is, of 
course, independent of the rotor position, on the assumption 
that the air-gap is uniform and that the influence of the slot 
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openings may be neglected. Curve D represents the following 
value: 


ggi eff- eff 
^ efi 

where the value of effective and effective are taken from 
curves B and C. 

A comparison of the average values for as found from 
Figs. 3 to 7, with the values of y for the same rotor positions, 
shows that 

This shows for the case under consideration the correctness 
of the partly customary method for determining the leakage 
coefficient from tests, which consists in testing the primary 
and. secondary potential of a motor and in assuming, 

_ _ fiaj eff — ^02 eff F e 
* e^ieff ~ Fp 

As the average value for we find from curve D, 

T 4 average = 0.081. 

The fact that curve D is not a straight line shows that it is 
not admissible to assume the leakage coefficient equal to the 
average of its maximum value and its minimum value, as has 
been done by various authors. The mistake which would 
thereby be introduced in the case under consideration is quite 
considerable. The average ^of the ma.ximum value of and 
its minimum is 


0 + 0.134 
2 


0.067: 


that is, about 20 % different from the real average value 0.081. 

Fig. 9 shows the rotor in its position for ^ = 30°. A glance 
on this figure shows that Tj according to its previously given 
definition is 0.333 = since the total primary flux of course 
passes through three teeth, while the leakage flux passes 
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through (2xi) tooth only. The ratio of the resistances of the 
two paths is therefore 


^ ^ - = 1 

The value of for the same position "was 0.134, and we see 
therefore that and are two entirely different values; in the 
case under consideration their difference amounts to more 


1 



than 100%, This shows that it is of the highest importance 
in any study of the induction motor to make a strict distinction 
between the two values. 

The explanation of the phenomena causing the difference 
between z^ and z^ is comparatively simple. It is obvious that 
if the magnetomotive force and therefore the density over one 
pole face should be uniform, the values Tg and z^ would be equal. 
Since, however, the magnetomotive forces, and therefore the 
densities near the pole limits, are considerably smaller than near 
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1 OOTJ 

the eenter of the. ]K)le, it is obvious that the flux near the pole 
limits wliich lorms that |)art of the flux which does not thread 
tlu; secundary windings (oc., the leakage flux) must be much 
smaller than it would be in c'ase of a uniformly distributed field. 

It st‘ems to the writer that in deriving the diagram of the 
induction motor the value should be used, since for the field 
diagram tlie actual ratio of the various fields and not the 
rehK'ta.ncc‘ ot tlieir patlis is of interest. To introduce the value 
oi r.j as U‘aka.ge ('oolt'nient, as has been done by Heyland, Behn- 
Esclienburg, and otlu^rs, is not correct unless another coefficient 
giving some, ratio lx‘t\veen the magnetomotive force of the 
main field and tlnit of the leakage fields be introduced. The 
])revious ('onsiderations api)ly, of course, to the zigzag leakage 
only, but it is ol)vious that similar facts apply to the other 
kinds of h‘a,kages. 

The previous considerations were dealing with the leakage 
(‘(jcflicitmt as determined on the assumption that no secondary 
reaction t(d<t‘s phu'c. 'Pho coeflicient T 4 as previomsly deter¬ 
mined would be t.lie right value upon which the theories for the 
load conditions niiglit l)e based, if the secondary reaction would 
1 h‘ eanstul by sinusoidal secondary curretits only for all load 
eonditions. I'or tlu* Idockt^d rotor condition of the motor, 
tliat is, fur tlie starting condition, this condition is fulfilled. 
Asstiming ilia,I sinusoidal electromotive forces are impressed 
irpon ilitt motor we liave found that all the fluxes in the motor 
are sinusoidal fmu/tions of the time, we akso have found that 
tlu* tdcct,rom{h,.ivc* fon*es induced in the secondary circuits are 
sinusoidal. If, tluaad'ore, the secondary circuits are closed, the 
ctirrent-s flowing will be sinusoidal and the reactions caused by 
stH’oncIary etirrtaifs will be sinusoidal functions of the time 

I'or all otl'U‘r loatl contlitions the phenomena are not quite 
as sitn|ilt:‘. If t.lie fiibl s(?t up by the primary windings had a 
sinusoiclal spac’c ■distril)uiion over the poles, and if it were con¬ 
stant in va.liu‘, atul if it rotated with uniform speed, then all 
pottmtials imhu'tul in the secondary and, therefore, the currents 
in the scH'ondary and the magnetic reactions, would be always 
sinusoidal, no matter what the speed of rotation of the rotor. 
This is, however, not the case. The curves given in Figs. 3, 
5 , and 7, for tlu‘ total value of the primary field show that the 
latttn' varic'S in its st.rength. 

W(* also may conclude from the previous considerations 
that the field does not rotate with uniform speed. If the 
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field rotated with uniform speed, curve A of Fig. 8 would have 
to be a straight line. The speed of the field as a function of the 
time may be easily found from Fig. 8, curve A, and is shown 
by curve A in Fig. 10. 

It also may be shown that not only the speed of the field 
as a whole varies, but that the speeds of the various parts of 
the field are different from each other, and vary with the time. 
If, therefore, the rotor rotates with a certain speed, the electro¬ 
motive forces induced in the rotor windings are not only due to the 
slip, but there are also certain electromotive forces induced by 
the fluctuations of the strength of the primary field and by the 
irregularities in the speed of rotation of said field. (There is, 
of course, a possibility that the irregularities of the strength of 
• the field and those of the speed of the field eliminate each other 



Fig. 10 


in their effect upon the secondary windings; it may be shown, 
however, that this is not the case.) 

It seems almost impossible to determine the exact phenomena 
for all load conditions. It is possible, however, to find pretty 
exactly what happens while the motor is running under no load. 
It can be shown that, while the rotor is running synchronously 
with a uniform speed. the secondary reaction will cause the field 
distribution over the pole faces to have a step-form of such a 
shape that the area of each step is equal to the corresponding 
area of a sine wave. (See Fig. 11.) 

The above causes of the secondary reaction have been partly 
discussed by other writers. A detailed and pretty complete 
account of them as well as a derivation of the field shape for 
the no load condition have been given by the writer in a study 
given in the Electrical Review, September 22, 1906. 
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The fact that the field has a distribution as outlined above 
gives a very simple way to determine the zigzag leakage co¬ 
efficient as defined under 4, but for the no-load condition. 

If we consider the teeth neai the pole limit (Fig. 12), we see 
that the primary zigzag leakage flux at one pole limit can never 
be larger than the flux a going through the smallest air-gap A 



to the rotor, while, except for the rotor position where A = B, 
part of the flux going through the air-gap B interlinks with the 
secondary conductors and only the remaining part A is leakage 
flux The flux through A is, however, proportional to the 
smallest step of the area representing the flux distribution (see 
Fig. 11). We may therefore define the zigzag leakage coefficient 
for the light running motor as follows: 
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x = ^ Xarea of sm allest step 
Total flux area per pole 

The coefficient 2 has to be introduced because each pole has two 
pole limits. 

Now we know that the area a equals always the corresponding 
area of a sine wave. If the angle of the area a is we have 


r 

a = I sin X d a; = 1— cos ^ 


The total flux per pole is 2, therefore, the leakage is 


= ^ (1 ~ cos /?) 


1 — cos 


For the case under consideration the maximum leakage is 
obtained again for position Fig. 9, that is, for = 30°. 

Fig. 13 shows the leakage coeflficient as a function of the 
rotor position. A comparison of this curve with curve D of 
i'ig. 8 shows that the leakage for the light running motor is en¬ 
tirely different from what it is for the stationary rotor. 

The maximum value of Tj is 0.134; that is, the same as that 
of but the average value for the various rotor positions is 
for T„ only 0.046, while that of is 0.081. 

It is simple to determine for any number of slots per pole. 
If n is the number of slots per pole, the maximum leakage co¬ 
efficient Tj is always: 

T5 maximum =« 1 — cos ^— 

2 n 


(equal number of slots for stator and rotor being assumed) 
and for the average value we find 


av. 



f*2n 

J" 


jift 

(1 — cos ji) 




rjav. 


^ (/?- sin p) 

7t 



1 - 


2 n . 
-sin 

■K 


It 

2 n 


The values as obtained from this last formula for different 
values- of n are given in Fig. 14. 
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The fact that the leakage coefficient varies with the load 
condition makes it rather difficult to obtain an exact value for 
the various conditions between the nodoad and blocked-rotor 



conditions- The writer has shown, in an article published in 
the Electrical World, that the secondary reaction of the light 
running motor does change not only the field distribution but 
also the wave shape of the no-load magnetizing current. It 
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remains to be investigated how the load currents combining 
with the magnetizing currents for the running motor are in their 
general character, wave shape, etc., before any final conclusions 
can be made. It seems reasonable, however, to assume that 
the right value for the leakage coefficient for the load con¬ 
ditions will be somewhere between and x^. In fact, the writer 
observed quite frequently that the currents for low loads have 
a better power-factor than found from the diagram which is 
derived from the blocked-rotor condition. Of course it is neces¬ 
sary to be very careful in concluding from tests, since the 
change of the leakage coefficient, caused by the fact that the 
reluctance of the iron is not constant, may influence the results 
considerably. The writer has shown in an article in the Elec¬ 
trical Review, Jan. 29,- ’07, that the change of the leakage coefficient 
caused by the changing reluctance of the iron may amount to as. 
much as 50% between no-load and blocked-rotor condition in 
commercial motors. Since these changes tend, however, to change 
the leakage so as to decrease it when the motor decreases in 
speed, the tests showing a power-factor for low loads, which is 
better than derived from the blocked-rotor test, seem to con¬ 
firm the above theories. 

It may appear that the previous considerations being of a 
rather theoretical nature will be of little practical value, since 
no final formula for the zigzag leakage for the various load 
conditions has been given. The more surprising it will be if 
the writer states that this paper is the result of an attempt to 
give an exact and practical formula for the calculation of the 
leakage coefficient. This paper should, therefore, be con¬ 
sidered more as a preliminary work, which is merely intended 
to bring out certain facts which must be considered in connec¬ 
tion with any study about the leakage coefficient. 

It is obvious that in constructing a practical formula for 
the leakage coefficient • it will be necessary on account of the 
rather complicated nature of the real phenomena to admit certain 
inexactnesses into the formula. Since this is the case it might 
seem advisable to use one of the existing formulas, as for instance, 
the one known as the Behrend formula. Although this latter 
formula gives for motors of standard design fairly exact values, 
the same seems to be to the writer objectionable for two reasons, 
A change of the slot dimensions will, for instance, according to 
this formula, change the value of the leakage considerably, 
while, in motors with a large number of slots per pole, a change 
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of the slot dimensions does not affect the leakage very much. 
On the other hand, a change of the ratio of the pole-pitch to 
the width of core will, according to the formula, affect the 
leakage also considerably; while, in a motor with a small number 
of slots per pole, said ratio has little influence on the total 
amount of the leakage. 

Since the various kinds of leakage are not dependent upon 
each other, a formula for the leakage should take them into 
consideration separately. A formula of this kind is the latest 
formula given by Behn-Eschenburg. This formula, however, 
gives, as mentioned before, the zigzag leakage coefficient as 
defined by formula 3 and the values for the zigzag leakage are, 
therefore, considerably too large. Moreover, the dimensions 
of the slot are not taken into consideration at all, and the 
so-called belt leakage discovered by Professor iVdams^' is also 
neglected. In spite of this, the latest Behn-Eschenburg formula 
gives also fairly exact values for the total leakage coefficient for 
standard motors, and the formula is fairly simple. 

During several years of designing practice, the writer has 
become more and more convinced that the simplest formula 
is not at all the most practical one. In order to obtain a well- 
designed machine in which the best results are obtained from 
a certain amount of material, it is absolutely necessary for the 
designer to have formulas which not only give a fairly exact 
total result, but which also indicate in a fairly exact way the 
results of any change made in the design. If, for instance, the 
change of the slot dimensions has a noticeable influence on the 
performance of the motor, the designer should be able to know 
how much this influence amounts to. On the other hand, 
it seems to the writer perfectly indifferent whether the de¬ 
signer requires one minute or five minutes to determine the 
leakage coefficient of an induction motor while he is laying out 
a new line of machines, as long as even a small advantage may 
be obtained by spending five minutes instead of one. For 
routine design work, which, of course, should be done as quickly 
as possible, formulas are used very little, because most factors 
are usually known from previous tests. 

* The writer does not want to fail to call attention to the very valu¬ 
able work about the determination of the induction motor leakage, done 
by Professor Adams. This paper is published in the Transactions 'of the 
International Congress of St. Louis. 
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Discussion on “ Fractional Pitch Windings for Induction 
Motors and “ Zigzag Leakage of Induction Motors 
AT Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 28, 1907. 

J. C. Lincoln: Have experiments been made to determine 
the relative importance of the three kinds of leakage found in 
induction motors ? 

1 . The leakage across the slots. 

2 . The leakage across the gap, or so-called zigzag leakage. 

3. Leakage in the end-connections of the stator winding. 

Have experiments been made to determine the relative im¬ 
portance at full-load of these three sorts of leakages with reference 
to the main or useful flux? 

Chas. P. Steinmetz: I want to call attention to one point that 
Professor Adams did not touch on, and that is with fractional 
pitch windings the extra insulation necessary plays an important 
factor in the design of both the motor and the alternating-current 
generator. That is, if we assume a Y-connected machine, three- 
phase, and use a fractional pitch we have increased insulation 
necessary on the end-windings where the opposite phases come 
together in the same slots. This has quite an effect on the 
design. I think that the vast majority of the motors we are 
building to-day of the induction type are built with fractional 
pitch windings as are also most of the alternators. 

B. T. McCormick: I ask whether the claim for extra insula¬ 
tion is on the end-connectors or in the slots? 

Chas. P. Steinmetz: The insulation is progressive; that is, 
if we start from the neutral point as we go out from the neutral 
point the extra insulation is necessary, because we have the full 
potential between phases instead of the potential from the 
winding to the neutral point. 

Comfort A. Adams: Referring to the effect of fractional pitch 
upon the exciting current—I should like to point out that not 
only is the electromotive force induced in a fractional pitch wind¬ 
ing by a given flux, less than that of a full-pitch winding, but 
the magnetomotive force and the flux produced by a given 
current with fractional pitch is less than that for full pitch. In 
other words, fractional pitch introduces differential action both 
in the electromotive force and in the magnetomotive-force 
generation. The two differential factors are fully treated in 
my paper. 

It was stated by one of the speakers that if the magnetizing 
current increased in the same proportion as the reactance de¬ 
creased, there would be no resulting gain in power-factor. That 
there is in some cases a very decided gain will be apparent when 
it is remembered that these two elements vary approximately 
in reciprocal relation. Take, for example, a motor in which the 
exciting current is 14% of the load current and the reactance 
electromotive force 30% of the induced electromotive force; 
assume that the pitch of the winding is reduced in such a way 
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that the exciting current is increased one- and a-half times its 
original value, namely to 21 %, then the reactance will be reduced 
to approximately two thirds of its original value, or about 20%, 
giving thus a total quadrature component of 41% in place of 
44 % for the full pitch winding, which means a niaterial improve¬ 
ment in the power-factor, to say nothing of the increase in start¬ 
ing torque and break-down torque. Of course an appropriate 
reduction in the number of primary conductors would have 
approximately this same effect. 

The extra insulation required by fractional-pitch ^ windings 
would hardly be-an item of any importance in induction motors 
of ordinary voltage, but might easily take on considerable 
proportions in high-voltage alternators. 

A. S- McAllister: The problem of determining the exciting 
current or the “ wattless volt-amperes ” is rendered very simple 
when the solution is based on the fact that any energy that is 
magnetically stored in the field during any part of the cycle 
must be restored during the next part of the cycle, in any ma¬ 
chine which has an alternating flux. Of course, the relation 
just stated does not hold in the case of the synchronous motor, 
where magnetic energy is initially stored in the exciting field 
but not given out during any part of the cycle. If, in the in¬ 
duction motor, we find the volume of the main magnetic path 
and divide it by the permeability, and find the volume of the 
teeth and divide that by the permeability, and find also the 
volume of the air gap and divide that by the permeability (which 
happens to be one) and multiply each of these values by the 
square of the flux throughout the respective paths, we can de¬ 
termine the value of the magnetic energy stored in each of the 
paths; this same magnetic energy is given out through each cycle. 
Therefore, the “ quadrature watts or the wattless volt- 
amperes can be calculated just as one calculates the core-loss 
watts in a motor, or in any other apparatus in which the flux is 
alternating. This fact was mentioned during the Milwaukee 
meeting, at which time an equation was given for representing 
the actual value of the wattless volt-amperes. 
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THE VECTOR DIAGRAM OF THE COMPENSATED 
SINGLE-PHASE ALTERNATING-CURRENT MOTOR 


BY W. I- SLIGHTER 


Although the compensated single-phase motor is simply a 
series circuit in physical connection, there are incidental reactions 
which have the effect of a combination of series amd parallel 
circuits. These reactions have an effect on the efficiency and 
power-factor of sufficient importance to warrant a careful 
analysis of their character and cause. 

As is well known, the motor circuits consist of an exciting 
field winding producing the field flux, an armature similar to 
that used in the usual direct-current motor, and a compensating 
winding wound in the faces of the poles and having its magnetic 
axis coincident with the axis of the armature reaction, but 
producing a magnetomotive force in the opposite direction. 
Thus, in Fig. 1 is shown the diagram of connections of a four-pole 
compensated series motor. F, FF is the exciting winding with 
coils surrounding the pole pieces , C, CC is the compensating 
winding from pole to pole; and A, AA is the armature circuit. 
The current passes through these three in series, and the main 
reactions of one member on the others are very simple. 

But the coil in the armature undergoing commuta.tion encloses 
the main exciting or torque-producing flux, and, as a result of the 
alternation of this flux at primary frequency, there is induced in 
the coil an electromotive force proportional to the primary 
frequency and to the magnitude of the flux. The brushes 
complete the circuit of this coil, and a current flows therein pro¬ 
portional to this electromotive force and inversely proportional 
to the impedance in the coil, brushes, and connections. This 
reproduces exactly the conditions existing in a transformer, the 
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exciting winding F being the primary and tlie slirjrt-riri iiitecl 
coil BB being the secondary, as shown in ing. 2. 

•In considering the reactions in the exciting winding, tlicrcforc. 
we must regard it as a complex circuit. Tlic tuVri t is tlic saiiu* 
as if the coil were shunted by an equivalent circuit lia\dng^ 
resistance and inductance, as at Y in Fig. 2. Tliis cqni\ aicni. 
circuit represents the hysteretic current, Kujqdying the core t,ss 
in the iron due to the alternation of the flux at. priniary fre¬ 
quency, and the current in the secondary c’oil IMP 

Fig. 3 shows the relationwS of the various quantities in tile 



Fig. 1 


exciting winding F. The resemlilant'e (,(» ffu- ti'ansfonner 

diagram will be noted. ^ is the llu.x; th<. runvnf which 

produces ^ is 0 F, composed of O B the wattless eu„,pn„,.n( and 

OH pe hysteretic component. O .d is the eurr..„l in (he 

secondary and this combines with OF to form tl„. prinnrv or 

line current 0 C = L. 0 E ahoad n n • t i 

^ ^ utUMd of th(! tlux, uj thr fdct’tro 

motive force consumed in the primary eireuit. ,i„. 

impedan^ce drop, winch is very small in this ea,s<., Hm voU-iee 
across the terminals of the exciting winding is then-fore OF. 

n Fig. 4, we have this same diagram as a starting point for I In- 
general case. Thus, with a main current /„, repre.seutw 1 I,y <; .-1. 
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we have /h == -4 for the energy current in the equivalent 
shunt circuit, and /m = OB the wattless component in both the 
primary and shunt circuits, but consisting principally of the 
primary magnetizing current. 

The flux is in phase with 0 B and proportional to this 
primary component of O B (not to the main current) and the 
permeance of the magnetic path. 

Tho electromotive force induced in the exciting winding is 
I Xm == 0 E, and is 90^ ahead of 9 . The electromotive force 
consumed by the leakage reactance of all the windings will be 
90° ahead of Iq and proportional to Iq. This is represented by 
I Xi^ = E F. The electromotive force consumed by resistance 
is / i? == F (T, in phase with Iq. 

The counter electromotive force due to the rotation of the 



armature conductors in the flux must be in phase with (f), thus 
G H ^ (drawn parallel to 0 B) represents this electromotive 
force in phase, while its magnitude is proportional to the angular 
speed of the armature. 

The line potential E^ is the resultant of all these components. 
Its magnitude determines the value of which in turn determines 
the speed. 0 H represents the line potential, and the cosine of 
the angle H 0 A = y between E^ and is the power-factor of 
the motor. 

The product of e., cos a represents the output at the arma¬ 
ture conductors. To obtain the true motor output, the armature 
core-loss, due to rotation, and the friction loss should be sub¬ 
tracted from this. 

The calculation of power-factor and efficiency is made by starting 
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with the displacement angle a whose sine is In -f- 7 q. Assuming 
the phase of as a reference point, we have the following 
resolution of the terminal electromotive force Eq. 


Wattless j 

Energy 

I Xm cos a 

1 Am sin a 

I at 

IR 

-^2 sin a 

cos a 


The exact analytical expression of the reactions is as follows: 
Assume e == I Xm the voltage across the exciting winding as 
reference vector or zero phase. 



Fig, 3 


Quantitatively e = 4.44 nN (f> 10 ’® 
where: n = primary frequency. 

N = number of exciting or field turns. 

^ = flux per pole. 

Admittance of exciting winding == == gid-/ 

Admittance of equivalent circuit = = ^2 + J ^3 

Admittance of combination Yx= Y^-GY^ = gx^j 
Main line current — 1^ = 6 {gx+j ^x) = 'h + i 4 
Resistance of all circuits == r 
Reactance (leakage) of all circuits = 

Impedance of motor (except exciting circuit) = Z = r — jx 
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Line voltage = is resolved into electromotive force of 
rotation electromotive force of excitation winding e, and 
the impedance voltage IqZ. 

is in phase with the flux cj) and 90*^ from e, therefore, if e is 
the base of vectors, the electi'omotive force of rotation is ex¬ 
pressed in phase position by j ^ 2 * 



^ ^ / 


/ 

/ 

Fig. 4 

Hence = e + j ^ 2 + 

Substituting: 

= e-h nr + + j (^2 + h 

Reducing to absolute terms: 

Eq^ = (^+ H'f' + 2 ^) ^ + (^2 + h ^^ 
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Solving for e^: 

= v' E^^ (ei iR rLx)'' {i.j l,x) 

The output at tlu-i armature conduetors is flu* p^-udurf fd ihf 
counter electromotive force and the current in phas<‘ with it, 
e,, u. 

Apparent input ™ /<, 

=:= [c + Zp'd-4-/ O 4 + //.-fj,vsj (4 f i i,] 

Power input is the real conijxjnent of al^uvc*. 

ij (c f fp'4 T-V) -f 4 (c. 4 i.j' i ! 

The peculiar features introduced hy tins e(|iuv;t!ciit slnnif 
circuit are: 

The counter electromotive force of rotafion is mmI in phase 
with the main current, tlius tlieir |)roduc! is utU ad eiterp\ 

The current in the armature 4 not in ldias<‘ with ihr laid 
flux, and the torque is not truly pruportionaJ lu tla^ iuirrcnt Init 
is reduced by this displacenumt. 

The more inductive the current in ilie short-i iri uitcf! i^il ffir 
less is this displacement, thus a resistance in lindf, f lu* i!,*w «d 
current is not as valuable as some inductive idfeef. 

The counter electroruotive ftn-c'e m feeing at an angle vifli Hu* 
main cuiient /^j, it is jJussible by nicreasiiig tlie .sprrd ant! niavnii 
tude of 63, or by increasing tlie angle ns in iansi* the fHarif. // 
to lie in OL produced, thus making /g, i’oim ide with givim/ 
unity power-factor, or to cause to tii ercjss /„, idviiig; a. h*af!ing 
current condition. These of eotirsi* are e.xtrciiii* e* fiidiidore; 
resulting from a very high speed or frmn laige los!,es in the 
equivalent shunt circuit. 

‘The wattless component of the nxunixr eltainmitiiive force 
(-6*2 sin a) has a marked effect on raising tljt* |.»Mwer fartor, rTui- 
siderably more than the mere adfJition of the amount of emmev 
which causes the phenomenon. 
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Discussion on The Vector Diagram of the Compensated 
Single-phase Alternating-Current Motor at Niag¬ 
ara Falls, N. Y., June 28, 1907 

V. Karapetoff: In the year 1904, I contributed to the In¬ 
stitute Transactions a complete performance diagram of the 
series single-phase motor. The diagram is similar to the well- 
known circle diagram of an induction motor. Assuming the 
permeability of iron as constant, the reactance of the motor is 
constant, and there results a semi-circle as the locus of the 
primary current. Then by simple graphical construction it is 
possible to obtain input, output, speed, and efficiency. Soon 
after I had delivered the paper before the Pittsburg Branch 
of the Institute, I w'as fortunate enough to have in my possession 
complete performance curves of two single-phase motors. One 
was, I think, a 5-h.p. motor, the other a 25-h.p. motor, both 
tested very carefully. In working out backwards the diagrams 
of these motors, by plotting the actual locus of primary current, 
I found that instead of being a semicircle, as it should be theo¬ 
retically, it was a different curve which for practical purposes 
could be assumed to be the arc of a circle, considerably flatter 
than the semicircle. Upon investigation, I found this was 
due entirely to saturation in the iron. Then I assumed em¬ 
pirically that for a single-phase series motor the locus of 
the primary current is represented by an arc of a circle, and 
I deduced graphically expressions for input, output, speed, etc. 
The saturation and the variation of permeability which it in¬ 
volves depend on the field current, and therefore can be deter¬ 
mined from the short-circuit curve (locked saturation curve) 
of the motor. 

I wish to call your attention to this fact, because in all the 
literature on the subject that I have happened to come across 
the effect of saturation has not been taken into account. Dia¬ 
grams of series motors derived on the supposition of a constant 
permeability are good enough to demonstrate to the student 
the theory of the motor, but should not be used in the predeter¬ 
mination of actual performance. 
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control will, for vSome time to cojne, n-iriain tin* t sstiii iaJ part of 
the automatic signal system. 

Beyond the track circuit are tlu; \airious siguals, sw it ches, aiiti 
other appliances, operated nieclKinically or hy imeuniatii- or 
electric motors of various ty|)es. These are tin* parts uscmI h\’ 
the signal engineer in his art of increasing thr* c‘a|tai‘ity of a 
road fertile safe handling of traffic over tlic inihr-; ol main line, 
and for safely accomplisliing tlie inaxirnuin nnnilK*r of train 
movements in the least possible time, w'itli tlH‘ lea*;! cost, for 
maintenance and operation in com|)Iicaied \'anls and ttnininals. 

The track circuit being tlie factor u|>on vvliich tin* : 4 igna! 
engineer primarily depends for the aut(miatic contro! ,a' 
apparatus, the use of the rails on electrically o|ic‘ratet! roads as 
common conductors for both signal and pn<pul:.i<m currents 
has brought to the front new conditions and nt*w apparatm; in 
connection with the track circuit, witli wliicii it, is adAi'.ablc that 
the electrical engineer should become a(n|uaintet!. In thi!: paper 
I shall try to trace the development <:dTtrac!.-tirinnt apparaf ie: 
which has taken place in less than a dci’adi% and S/enu* 
idea of the relations existing beiwt,*en tlie tracks ii’miif ‘;}’sieju 
and the propulsion system on eletirifitsl roads, 

ilie track circuit, as it exists in its simplest, form on steam 
roads, is shown in Fig. 1, exeept that the gravity cidl is generally 
the source of electric energy. The sioragt^ battery is rapidly 
C-Oniing into use fur this service, huwt'Ver, and is shown in hdg. b 
bettei to illustiate the relations of the eleniisds cnnciittnmii’ the 
tiack ciicuit. Ihesc elements arc*! a source <6 ehu tnme6i\'e 
force; a .series resistance (eumivrised in (he baltcrv ilcrll when the 
gravity cell is used); the rails forming tdu* comlm f.as, and in- 
suLitcd fioiii the adjacent rails t'lt tlie ends id tlici.c* tutn.andin 
multiple across the rails the resist,aru’es of th<* rela\', balla'd , and 
ties. \^heii the track section is ocinipiei], tlunt' i:. aiiuthn re. 
sistance in miiltii)le with the fotrgoing; he., that of (hr wln-eh: 
and axles of the train. 

Ihiough the contacts of the nTiy an‘ pas.si'd tho idriuitr. 
which control the ap|)aratns goveniini.t ailmisiioii tlu* not tiem; 
as, for instance, the semaiiliure signa.1 shiiwn in tho figure. 

For convenience, the re(‘iproca;l of the ivsistam^i*s’ or tlu^ 
condiictanees, of tlie ballast, lies, wlieels, aini axlos will In* u';(ni 
in much of what follows. 

llie circuit shown in Fig. 1 differs from tlmso with v.hirlt tin* 
electrical engineer ordinarily has to deal, in that it i:. opc*rati*d 
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by shunting, instead of disconnecting, the source of electric 
energy. This makes necessary the consideration of the relation 
of the operating shunt to the other elements of the circuit. 

The “ ballast conductance ” (which is considered as including 
the conductance of the ties) is a variable, and for any given 
section its value depends upon the weather. 

Suppose that the voltage across the terminals of the relay at 
which its contacts close is practically the same as that at which 
they open; or, as the signalman would say, that the “ pickup 
point ” is the same as the “ shunting point”. This supposition 
corresponds closely with the facts in the case of alternating- 
current relays, where motion may be considered as due to the 
reaction between currents, but is not true of the ordinary 
attracted armature direct-current relay where the shunting 
point is approximately one-half the pickup point. Suppose 
further that when the ballast conductance is at its highest 



value, as during wet weather, the track circuit is so adjusted 
that the relay just picks up. It is evident that when the ballast 
conductance has diminished, because of the moisture drying out 
or freezing, a conductance equal to the change in the value of 
the ballast conductance must be added between the rails in order 
to cause the relay to shunt. 

If the contacts of the relay must be open when a single car is 
in the track section, the reciprocal of this change of conductance 
determines the resistance from rail to rail allowable in the wheels 
and axles of the single car. This, in turn, determines the 
length of section which can be operated, as the change in 
ballast conductance due to weather conditions varies directly 
with the length of section. In practice the limit of power 
available for supplying the track circuit is usually reached 
before the shunting limit, as the length of the section increases. 

In considering the source of electrical supply for the track 
circuit, and its series resistance or equivalent, it should be noted 
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that the higher the voltage of the source, the higher the value of 
the series resistance necessary, and consequently the greater 
percentage variation in voltage across the relay with a given 
change of conductance between rails. The higher voltage 
means, then, a greater factor of safety as regards any variations 
in the shunting point of the relay, but also subjects the relay 
to wider variations of voltage.* 

About eight years ago the Boston Elevated Railway Company 
had its new elevated lines nearly ready for operation and wanted 
them protected by a track-circuit automatic block signal system. 
The motive power was to be direct current at 550 volts and with 


Trolley or 3^ Rail 



ground return. One rail at least w^as to be continuous; that is, 
not divided into sections by insulated joints. Here, then, was 
a new condition of affairs with one of the rails of the signal 
circuit traversed by a foreign current of comparatively enormous 
volume. 

Fig. 2 shows at once the difficulty which the signal engineer 
encountered. The power generator is represented by the con- 
ventional symbol. V represents a voltmete r which as connected 

*This subject of track circuits was taken up by Mr. H. G. Brown in 
a paper read before the Institution of Electrical Engineers, last 
December. 
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will measure the drop of potential due to the flow' of return 
propulsion current over the continuous rail. Now^ wdth a 
train at the far end of the block from the relay, the latter has 
the same potential across its terminals as that measured by the 
voltmeter, for lead a connects one side at the same point as 
the positive lead of the meter, and lead b, the insulated rail, 
the wheels and axles connect the other side to the same point as 
the negative lead of the meter. Whether or not an ordinary 
electromagnet t 3 'pe of relay will close its contacts under these 
conditions depends on wdiether or not the voltage at w^hich it is 
adjusted to operate is greater than the drop of potential caused 
by the return of power current over the length of rail measured 
by the length of block. In the case of the Boston Elevated the 
maximum drop wdiich could occur over the return rail was 
limited, owdng to the facts that the blocks were short and 
the return rail was bonded at close intervals to a structure hav¬ 
ing a copper equivalent of 14,000,000 cir. mils, from which the 
return current w^as taken to three power stations suitably spaced. 
These conditions made it permissible to use a relay w^hose 
voltage adjustment took care of any return drop which might 
occur, no alternating-current signal apparatus having been 
developed at that time. 

In addition to the armature which distinguishes the steam- 
road direct-current relay, the one designed to meet the conditions 
on the Boston Elevated had a polarized feature, which would 
prevent the relay from closing its contacts in case a car failed 
to obtain a good ground on the return rail and grounded through 
the relay. On account of this feature the relay had two 
separate and distinct sets of magnets as shown in Fig. 3. 
The stationary set, SS, is connected across the rails; the swing¬ 
ing set, P, is connected to the main leading to the negative 
pole of the signal generator, the positive pole of which is 
grounded. This generator replaced the batteries used on the 
steam road. 

Supposing the relay to have de-energized, the sequence of 
operations in closing the relay contacts is as follows: the signal 
current coming from the positive pole of the generator, via the 
return rail, passes through the stationary coils to the block rail; 
thence through the latter via the resistance to the negative 
signal main. This picks up the armature which closes the 
left-hand contact and completes the circuit through the swinging 
coils. The polarity of the latter being fixed, they will swing to 
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the right, if conditions are normal, bending the phosphor-bronze 
strip to which they are rigidly attached. This closes the cir¬ 
cuit to the local control mechanism through the upper right-hand 
contact. 

If the propulsion current from the car motors fails to obtain a 
ground on the return rail but flows through the stationary coils 
of the relay, their polarity will be reversed on account of the 
propulsion current flowing in the opposite direction to the 
signal current. This wdll cause the swinging coils, whose 
polarity remains fixed, to move to the left and open the right- 
hand control contact. 



BOSTON ELEVATED RT. 

Fig. 3 

This Boston Elevated signal system comprises some 90 odd 
track circuits and 170 blades, including interlocked signals, 
and about 60 switches, the latter being distributed among five 
electropneumatic towers and two mechanical towers. 

The next electric road to be equipped with signals was the North 
Shore Railroad near San Francisco. On this road several of the 
blocks were to be over 4000 ft. long, and there was to be a maxi¬ 
mum of 8 trains of 4 motor cars each, taking about 1600 am peres 
per train at starting. The power station was to be in the middle. 
In this case there was no elevated structure of 14,000,000 cir. 
mils capacity to take care of the return drop of the power current, 
so the first alternating-current track circuit was installed. 
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The system used was what is termed the alternating-current 
single-rail return, and is shown in Fig, 4. The direct-current 
generator of the Boston Elevated is replaced by an alternating- 
current generator or transformer, stepping down from pro¬ 
pulsion power mains to a suitable voltage for transmission of 
current OA^er the two signal mains. Instead of supplying the 
track circuits directly from the signal mains through a resistance, 
a step-down transformer is used with a resistance in its secondary. 

At the other end of the track section is an alternating-current 
relay, of the type shown in Fig. 5. It consists of a C-shaped 



laminated core carrying a winding connected across the rails. 
One half of each pole-piece of the core is enclosed by a copper 
ferule. Between the faces of the poles is a sector of aluminum 
rotating on a shaft at right angles to its own plane. The shifting 
magnetic fluxes in the pole-pieces cause the rotation of the vane 
according to the well-known Ferraiis principle, when sufficient 
alternating current passes through the winding to overcome 
the counterweight on the aluminum sector. The shaft carries 
the contacts. This relay, of course, is immune to direct cur¬ 
rent so far as the operation of its contacts goes. To limit 
the direct current passing through it to an amount below that 
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which would dangerously heat it, or sattiraU' iiic iridi, t in* rcLiy 
is shunted by an impedance coil, ami a rcsislaiicc i;; in¬ 

serted in one end of the leads. Going iKU'k to tin- 'iiiut I'nil nt 
the track section, it is seen that the resistaiu'i' in fiu- mti ijid.'uy 
leads of the transformer is assisting to prevent tin- li.r.v .4' uiroi. 
current through the secondary winding of l !u- I ram i, inner, in 
addition to its other functions in conneeliun with t he a. i jiisl ment 
of the track circuit. 

The track transformer and the imiKnlamt' eni! .aeru'ir the rel.av 
tei'ininals are furthermore made witli open inag.iieii.- . iri tiit'. lu 
keep down the density of magnetization cami'.l tiv tlie ii.n\ uf 



direct current, due to drop of iKitential over tin- eonlinmum rai! 
spoken of in connection with h'ig. 2. 

On this particular in.stallation alimil H) niilcn of double ira. k, 
and two-thirds of a mile of single track fhnuigh a tunnel, were 
equipped with signals. Thcsignal mains esiend the length ol ihe 
road and carry GO-cycle current at 2:101) volts, Ttiev air sup 
plied fiom the step-down tiran.sfornuu's at the powi*r Iioum*. 
One of the track sections is ovt'r a mile long. 

The description of the foregoing syKte,m a,pplies cipndlv well in 
the system installed in the New York .Suhwav, so fai- as the 
alternating-current track circuit is eoneenied. 

The greater volume of direct current to lie taken rare of in the 
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latter system was ofi'set by the number of tracks, the steel 
fi'amework of walls and roof, the close spacing of the sub¬ 
stations, and the shorter blocks. The signal mains are sup¬ 
plied with 60-cycie, 500-volt current by transformers located 
in the sub-stations, and stepping down from the high-voltage 
lighting mains. In emergency, 25 cycles stepped down from 
the propulsion circuits is used. 

The New York Subway system comprises some 500 track cir¬ 
cuits, 700 signals, and 230 switches, and has a record of one 
failure of apparatus to 3,359,167 movements, with no false 
safety indications in more than two years. The installation 
of a system using practically the same kind of apparatus has 
recently been completed on the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company’s new subway and elevated lines. 





All the foregoing systems necessitated installing additional 
return conductors for the power current to compensate for the 
rail given up to the signal system, except where an elevated 
structure was available. The possibility of the use of a track 
circuit in which both rails should be used in common for signal 
and propulsion currents had been contemplated before this 
time. Local conditions on the Boston Elevated, the North 
Shore, and the New York Subway had made the single-rail sys¬ 
tem acceptable, however, and this led to deferring the develop¬ 
ment of the two-rail system shown in Fig. 6. 

A path for the propulsion current around the insulating 
joints is provided for in the two-rail system in the form of the 
impedance bonds indicated in the figure. It is apparent 
that as the propulsion current divides so that each part passes 
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small amount of unbalancing. These bonds may be installed 
between the rails of a track, as shown in Fig. S, or just to one side. 

The track transformers for this system are designed to have 
excessive magnetic leakage, and consequently a rapidly falling 
secondary characteristic, thus dispensing with the series resist¬ 
ance used with the battery or generator of the direct-current 
track circuit, or transformer of the single-rail, alternating-current 
track circuit 



Fig. 8 


Again the Boston Elevated was the scene of the installation 
of a new system, about 14 blocks of this type being installed 
during the winter of 1904-5, in the tunnel under the harbor, 
between Boston and East Boston. 

The next installation of the double-rail return was on the 
electrified lines of the Long Island Railroad. The requirements 
here were 1100 amperes of return propulsion current per rail, 
and 800 amperes unbalancing. The track transformers and 
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relays were grouped as shown in Fig. 9, instead of being placed 
at opposite ends of the blocks. 2200-volt mains carrying 25- 
cycle current supply a commercial 2200 to 55-volt transformer 
at each group of track transformers. 

About 140 track circuits were installed and 19 miles of double¬ 
track road and 4.5 miles of four-track road were equipped with 
signals. 

Last fall a third installation of the double-rail system was 
completed; namely, that on the West Jersey and Seashore 
Railroad. The sub-stations were to have a maximum ultimate 
capacity of 7000 amperes each, which, if distributed equally 
over the four rails, would mean 1750 amperes per rail. 

The blocks were about 4000 ft. long and the innovation was 
introduced of placing the track transformer at the middle of the 



block (Fig. 10) with the relay at one end and a small step-up 
transformer at the other. The relay is really a motor with the 
armature rotating through about 45 degrees. The field winding 
is connected to the near end of the block, and the armature to 
the secondary of the small step-np transformer at the far end. 

At each sub-station on the section equipped, a transformer 
between one leg of the power mains and the ground steps down 
to 1100 volts for the signal mains, which are carried on the poles 
below the power mains. 

The signal system being installed in the electrified zone of the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad is also a two-rail 
system, using inductive bonds connected as in the systems 
described, but the relay is a two-phase induction motor with one 
phase fed from the track circuit, and the other from the signal 
mains, the difference in phase being obtained by the proper 
combination of the elements of the two circuits. 
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Having thus^ briefly described the different track circuit sys¬ 
tems ni oj)eration on electrified roads, it is of interest to recall 
the thseiission given in the earlier part of the paper of the 
simpler form in use on the steam roads, and then consider the 
changes made in some of the elements of the track circuit by 
the use of the <louble-rail return system. The latter system is 
chosen for discussion, as it constitutes the latest and most 
radical departure from the simi>ler form. 

By the use of an alternating signaling current, we have an 
increase in the aiiiiaremt re.sistance of the rails, due partly to 
skin elTect and jiartly to magnetic induction. This increase i.s 
of I'ourse a function of the fVequeney. 



Ooui»i.c Rail RcTUfiN .Ti^ANSrOiitivteR In Middlc; 
Or Su»CK 

FiO. H) 


W(‘ have also introihuasl an artificial apparent conductance 
between the rails in the inductive bonds, and they, together with 
the relays, introduce another inductive component. 

The incn-a.se in the apparent resistance of the rails means, of 
course, higher voltage at the source of supply for the track cir¬ 
cuit, and con.se<iucnfly more power. On account of the higher 
impedance; of the rails anil the consequently higher voltage re¬ 
quired at the source of the supply of the track circuit, other 
things hi-ing cipial, a given .shunt applied to the rails at the relay 
will produce a largtrr percentage change of voltage across the 
terminals of the relay. 
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On the other hand, wliere rthi\>' witli a ' ihiejo ’AiiHiiai’ ,i!e iist/d, 
ind there is leakage a.n)Minl an irisiuati^'a j^'inl li‘an .u! a<ijat <‘!il 
block, a train at a given distaruv In-yfn.i tiu* relay ha.' h-v •Jnint- 
Ing effect on tlie rela,}’, and tliere is giratts oangt'’ ^4 la'tliiig a 
clear signal with a train in the l»h*ek, inan 'mhli tne dnitn, t-i luieiil 


brack circuit. 

This may he seen more chruiy hy an iii'-i,re!am *4 l’i;n II. 
The insulating joint, A, is <lei(Hli\a.n are I i nr rent man tj:e mu tj,»ii 


on the right, llowing as indiealed liV tin* s, 

make relay R c'lose its emit arts. i he rt/ n lain'e 
between the shunt, h, and relay, /\, ddniirnnie*: t ne 


Vi *4 i I tend I». :i 
e»:!‘ tljr !nil', 
e!!« H i, * en« 


of the* shunt us llic elietSiw.’ imhUanee <4 liie lan:- iuiCeases. 

This danger may lie diTnini:du'd in \n:n.u< \va\-N, aiiiniiy wliieli 
are adjustment of tlu‘ \'oltage nl the souret^ ..4 eurt'enl rn|ai!v i.m 
the track circuit, so tliat to the inlav is yivin jn 4 ejaansli eMery\' 
to operate satislaetoril}' under lia.' usir.a v;ea,.fdasr r'eiiidit ion:;, 








nr 

1 ) 

1 

1 

il2F“ 
_Q- 
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by arrangement of the M'aek elreint apparalns, Ida. and by 
the use of two elenuuit ndays, Fig. Hh wiflt liie rads ol adjaeent 
blocks of o|)positc |)olarit\s 

When two-element rtda.ys are mool, they ;.!ioiild hr a.-.^ free as 
possible from any tendtMu.'V ie‘ elM»:.e t!ie rMin,aot,:.,. !^tf;‘>an';e of 
n‘])ulsion or intlneliori motor etlci-p'r ean-'S,-d |e„ leerjuil osr art i 
dental short-eireuiling. In oaiie forms »4'' i're*giim v I'etays ilic 
eflVet.s <4' o])en eireuits musf afs* hr gaiafCird ag.on f. 

Th(‘ intro<!uetion of artitiidal apinre-nt efaeinsnint^ hme.rrn 
th(‘ rails by the use of iutluetiia’ hrfmi,.. afro ha it - admmfage'; 
and disadvant.a.ges. Prinripa] am* aig I he a*! v';in i ars"", i"; i lie 
sinalhu- pereeuiage eliaipra* iu voltage ati-'o---,, iho lehr dm to 
changes in hallast eoudueianet^ with imryiia* weaila-: » • aidilioir,. 
Ida* tlu‘ same reasons tin- .slnmt prodaned, Im ila' tnnn :anses 
less peivimtaggt ehangi* in voltage aeiio-’--; i!ie rehavs. 

These two effects may bir taken advanla|»e ol in ilii;* design of 
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the transformer supphing the track, by making its secondary’ 
characteristic with a steeper gradient than where the bonds are 
not used. The greater the apparent conductance of the bond, 
the steeper should be the gradient. 

The principal disadvantage arising from the introduction of 
the apparent conductance of the bonds between rails is the extra 
amount of current taken and the consequent drop in voltage 
between the track transformer and the relay, with the re¬ 
sultant increase in leakage through the ballast. 

It is at this point that the electrical engineer lading out the 
power system for a road which is to use direct-current pro¬ 
pulsion should realize that the higher the efficiency of his 
return system the cheaper will be the signal system, both in 
first cost and operation ; and when the signal engineer of the road 
who is making up specifications for the signal manufacturers to 
bid on comes to the electrical engineer for information as to 
how much current per rail the bonds must carry continuously, 
and how much unbalancing they must withstand without causing 
the signal to go to danger, the electrical engineer must not 
state an amount which would give 40% loss in the rails, and in 
addition state that the inductive bonds must withstand 50% 
unbalancing. The larger the current to be carried by the 
bond, the greater the first cost of the copper. 

The larger the amount of unbalancing the bond must with¬ 
stand, the larger must be the capacity of the track transformers, 
the signal mains, and the generating apparatus, and the larger 
the amount of power to be supplied for the track circuits. 

The greater amount of signal current to be supplied to the 
track circuit because of greater imbalancing capacity in the 
bonds is due to the fact that this unbalancing capacity is ob¬ 
tained by widening the air-gap in the magnetic circuit of the 
bond. This of course increases its apparent conductance and 
the current demands on the track transformers. 

With roads using alternating-current propulsion, this imbalanc¬ 
ing becomes of minor importance; first, because the return pro¬ 
pulsion current is so much smaller; secondly, because the propul¬ 
sion current being alternating, the actual resistance of the rail 
has a small ratio to the apparent resistance, and a compara¬ 
tively large difference in the actual ohmic resistance of the two 
rails of a track may exist without making any great change in 
the propulsion current values in the two rails. 

The inductive bonds for roads using alternating current for 
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propulsion can therefore be made without an air-|:iap. and the 
only effect of unbalancing;’ is to |>roduce a vultaia/ atu'oss tlie 
tenninals of the relay of the same frerpiency as tlu' propulsion 
current. This voltage being small with any reasonable amount 
of unbalancing, it may be taken care of in tlu‘ Iretpieney n-lay. 

This frequency relay is so construct(‘d that the prostmet* (O' a 
voltage across its terminals of tlie same frequeney ;is that of the 
propulsion current will not clovSc the relay con I acts, tht^ |>n‘seuee 
of a higher frequency signaling current bting, nert'ssai-y to 
accomplish this result. 

The difference in unbalam'ing elfcet on roads using direct- 
current propulsion from that on roads using a!t(*rnatingcurrent 
propulsion, together wit.li the liiglier friMpunicy sig.naling 
current, made necessary when aliernating-etirrtutt |>ropulsion 
current is used in order to operate tlie tnM|nt*iu v ndav, e{)n- 
stitutes the principal differene(‘.s in tin* relatifins l)etwt‘tm *he 
elements of the track ciretni as tise<l on tin* two :,v.^;tem.‘:, so that 
what has been written of tin* doul^le-rail trark cinsni on tluj 
direct-current road apfdies et|ually W(db uith the exftguions 
noted, to the same system on thi* aittnmat iigptmrrent rtuuL 


I 
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Discussion on “ Track-Circuit Signaling on Electrified 
Roads’’, at Niagara Falls, N. Y., June 28, 1907. 

Charles F. Scott: This paper is quite special in its scope and 
is valuable for the information it gives, but is not apt to be 
fruitful of general discussion. I have been interested to note 
during the reading of the paper, and also in my observation 
during the last few years of this signal development, the gen¬ 
eral course of that development and the effect of the electrifica¬ 
tion of railways on signal work. At first, on the ordinary steam 
road, the only electricity used in connection with the track 
system was the small amount employed in connection with the 
signals. The use of the track, however, for carrying direct 
current for railway motors has caused some voltages to be intro¬ 
duced which begin to affect the signal circuit and they have to 
be taken care of in ways which when they are worked out and 
explained seem simple and adequate, but did not seem so simple 
when the difficulties first arose. The introduction of single¬ 
phase alternating current and the use of the rails for conducting 
this current again introduces a new kind of disturbance in the 
signal system. It is interesting to note how the signal work 
has followed these various intrusions of greater currents. One 
rail was set aside for signal work, and later on the signal system 
adapted itself to the condition existing when both rails were used 
for propulsion current. The signal engineer follows the example 
of the railway engineer and gets into alternating current; if the 
alternating current in the railway is bad for his work he cures the 
evil by adopting alternating current himself. He solves the 
frequency question by going to a high frequency instead of a low 
one. This also illustrates the amount of electrical engineering 
which can be applied to what most of us who have not come in 
contact with this work at all have probably considered a very 
simple sort of thing, but the grade of engineering work and the 
knowledge and ingenuity required in devising these systems, 
with the remarkable reliability and excellent way in which they 
perform their work, is something to elicit our admiration. 

There is still another source from which other currents may conie 
and affect the signals, which I understand has been characteristic 
of one installation, and that is when the Tracks were bonded to¬ 
gether for the operation of the railway these track connections 
formed an inviting path for currents from adjacent railways 
which were strolling through the earth, hunting convenient 
paths by which to get home, and these currents got into the 
tracks and the signal apparatus producing some unexpected 
combinations of signals. This illustrates again the interference 
between different kinds of currents and the need of the signal 
engineer to be alert for their avoidance. 

Henry G. Stott: I think we ought to be congratulated on the 
presentation of a paper of this character. It is perhaps sig¬ 
nificant of the very small general knowledge on the subject of 
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the vsignalin.^ s\’stciri \vliu"!i !u'f\c, iiial few ei'r 

ready to divscuss it. 1 ain (.TtniuT-tt'd wiiii a rtiilr«u'.id whifli is 
using the ty|>c oi signaling drsiTilled in Mr. lh>\\arti pa| t‘i', 
and 1 am perfeetly I ree l(»adinii fhai 1 kmiW vm*)' lit fit* alxMii it, 
We have a signal engiiKH'r, hut Ins work is so siKs iahscfi {\ 
is an enlire de])ar1 inent by it sell. l! U(* all kia^w wiiai ‘.'ignaling 
engineering is and the mass ol details uith wiiieh the signal 
engineer must coirtend and tlu* vvoridmi’ul iiigonnif \ hi.-h In* 
displays in arranging tliern, I think we would, jnii tk-e si; nal 
engineers at the very li>p <>j the elass insleaej n| iht* 1 m it torn. 

In the first o|)era,iion ol' tlie signaling sysimn sin iIk* Snlnvav 
in New York City t'onsiderahk,* dihieulty was ensonnn-rsd., ihie 
to the fact that tlie souree oj sup|*ly s*! ilie surreiit was one 
which had variable eleel ronnit i\’e torri‘ 1'lits mrii-nl 

wars generated l>y a generator ernipled fti a dares! siurmf iiiofor 
which was o])erated fmm t lie erdinar\' I Inrd rail ‘iniern and 
subject, therefore, to vers^ wnle thn't iiaiion.s of \a,ibagts 1'bat 
reacted, of course, to keep I lit.* tongnr*s sif ilie rs’la \s'. « n ilie siggjal 
system almost, in ctHitinuous \ibratis)!n ilierebv u'lhnnig, tin* 
life, and. in vSfinu* cast's wit.h vt'ry wide slianges, n-'.-nltiug, m 
failures in the sigrird apiparatris its.ell'. W'e s!ta.fig,sd that ovt‘r 
so that the current is miw supplied direell^' troin ho i |e inr- 
bines and the regulation on dial is s,ne por t'euJ, Suise fltat 
time tlie failures of signals tti operalt* lent* <liin.ii!i:dii‘d fhai 
tltey' ])ra.etieally dt) not exist, 1 lorgsf wha! fki- r»'sord is, 
perha])S Mr. Mowartl has stated it, but I iHdiisve n is altoto one 
failure of tlu* signal to operate iu llnve sir biui iiiillion, 

.It seems to me tliat. this <it*velsi|.m,it*Mf of tlie i'suiiplef*.* block 
system has got to eonit* to all railo*ads. rnfil sin li n* the t a'w* 
tile a,ppa,lling aeeitleuts wliieli Itavt.* 1akt*n plan,* “ii inafor our 
main lines tluring tlie pas! year will stuiiimits b« .au (' m the 
operation of powtu* |>lants, and in file operatism g/ umdl*, >4 all 
important apt|Kirattts, we liml now f.lta.t "file a|gsarafus !f*.e!t bas 
im])roved to sueli a I'H.-.iint I fiat lltt* failures are not o| tbs appara 
tus Inrl. of tlie men ulio o|H*rab‘ fhenn A m.m niav g,o akmg 
perfcu'tly for years, tloirig lla* sana* fluigf * ^d,iw .md flu'n 
he fails alrsolutely, Ib»r eKample, in tlie povon* plant-, with 
which I am (’oimeeleil, in llin*t* vear:* v.s ha\s bad Mub. one 
shutdown, uml that was caused iIh* odier da\ bs ibf* co*a 
blunder of a. man, who lias done llie thine peits. f|\ bauidfod*, 
of tinu‘S, failing to <lo what he slisaild ban* <hms Hr iiaild 
n<»t (‘Xpla;in it ami no one else i*ould explain if l bs ihmu* w 
can elimiiKile tlie liuman ek*menl from oiu ngnal :c., :.trm the 
more |>erfeet it will iHaainun 

Charles A. Perkins: It stn'iiiM III me tlijit tlir; imu 

attontidii 1.1) llte licsirahilily di'cxlfiiiliin^ ilic inti. ii 

bcydnil lh(! niiif’c of HisjuaS; il i:. lil•^a^alllr iimI mu!’, dial i!ir 
signuls shdulil bt! givani, but .alia, thal tli.- mIk-viu!', dt ib.- M;/iial 
sliould be Ixiyond tin; dptidii d| tljc ciiyiui cf "t ludi'.i iiiait wIh. 
is operating the train. 1 have been in :in .n .-idnii < .aiM-d b'. ihe 
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engineer on a following train running by a danger signal. In the 
multiplication of automatic schemes for safety, such a scheme 
should be included in the block and signal system. I should like 
to hear from Mr. Stott as to how far this has been accomplished. 

Henry G. Stott: On the Subway system this feature is abso¬ 
lutely automatic. The man cannot run past the signal. If he 
does the brakes are automatically set and the current is cut off. 
It is absolutely impossible for him to run by the signal without 
its being known. He may do it once, but he is not likely 
to repeat the offence, because he has got to get down and go 
under the car and reset the air-brake valves under the car before 
he can start the car again. This means, when he gets to the 
end of the line, he has to make an explanation wh}' he ran 
by the block, and that means he is laid off for a week. 

L. F. Howard: I shall make a few comments on the matter 
of the automatic stop. It is used on the Boston elevated, and 
I believe there are a few automatic stops on the Chicago elevated 
system. The matter is also being agitated on some other roads. 
On surface roads it is more difficult to apply, on account of 
weather conditions, Tvhen it is down on the ground. A number 
of years ago it was suggested that an arm should extend from 
the signal mast when the signal was at danger, this arm to be 
so arranged as to engage with a glass tube or stop cock on top 
of the engine cab. The tube or cock being connected with the 
train pipe of the braking system, the breaking of the glass tube 
or opening of the cock, in case the engineman ran by a stop 
signal, would set his brakes. 

There are, however, quite a number of points in connection with 
the use of train stops on surface roads as yet undecided, and the 
present general feeling amongst the officers of such railroads is to 
adhere to present practice and exercise closer checks on their 
employees. 
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SOME POWER TRANSMISSION ECONOMICS 


BY FRANK G. BAUM 


Ill designing power transmission systems, 
it is always well to bear in mind that the 
ultimate development of the art and of the 
country has not yet been reached. 

In the early days of railroading, the roads and equipment 
were not of the present trunk-line standard. Light rails, engines 
and cars, and unfenced right-of-way, and unballasted roadway 
sufficed. To construct, at that time, up to the present standard 
would have meant bankruptc3^ Even now the manager or engi¬ 
neer, who would build his branch lines of the same standard as his 
trunk lines, would invite a receiver to take charge of the road. 

The same conditions hold true for power plants and transmis¬ 
sion lines. The wise manager or engineer builds to meet existing 
conditions, looldng into the future as far as he can. He can not 
afford to build duplicate plants and lines for every case, nor 
build all his lines on private rights-of-way with steel towers and 
other refinements and safeguards. He can not afford to build 
a duplicate transmission line, at an additional interest cost of 
$5,000 per year, when the probability of an interruption, which 
will cause a loss of revenue of $500 per year to a consumer, is 
extremely remote. 

It may not be as difficult to determine the proper power station 
and line to build whbn unlimited capital and ideal power con¬ 
ditions exist as when there is restricted capital, limited revenue, 
and low-priced power at the consumer’s end. Although in the 
latter case the amount of money to be expended may be much 
less than in the former, even more thought is demanded of 
the engineer; for, in the former case, having ample resources, 
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he builds as best he can, while in the latter he must be a 
judge of conditions and see far ahead, in order that the line which 
he builds may earn money and at the same time be capable of 
extension on some plan to meet the growing needs of the 
country and business. 

To illustrate the necessity of doing things in inexpensive ways 
in the earl}?- development of an art, a business, or a country, 



Fig. 2, Structure 3.— Spans 700 ft. to 900 ft. 11-ft. triangle. Double 
arms and plates and two pins. Corners special. 

some examples are given of the work done on the system of the 
Cahfomia Gas and Electric Corporation. Along some of the 
lines where the load is‘small, one wire only is run to the sub¬ 
station, an inexpensive building, and one transformer, vdth 
ground return, is installed. One-phase motors are used. For 
larger stations, sometimes up to 500 kw., two wires are run to 
the sub-station and, by using ground return on the primary and 
open delta on the secondary, three-phase motors are operated. 
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Loads as large as 1500 kw. have been carried to a distance of 100 
miles on two transformers Y-connected on the primary, with 
grounded, neutral, and open delta on the secondary. Iseithei 
the pow^’er consumer, nor the power-house operator has noted 
anything unusual. 



Fig. 3—Pole-top extension. 

, For larger sub-stations a single three-phase transmission line 
supplies the load, even where the length is 50 miles or more 
The consumer can not afford to pay for a duphcate line when the 
output per year of the factory is practically unaffected by inte - 
ruptions. Interruptions amounting to one hour per month would 
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be one-seventh of one per cent, of the total time, and the power 
compan}^ that has an average of an hour’s interruption per montli 
is certainly giving very bad service. It is evident that the con¬ 
struction of a duplicate pole-line for such service is entirely un¬ 
warranted. 

As to the construction of pole-lines, it has been found that iix 
some parts of the West where cedar poles may be purchased 
at a low price, this class of pole-lines is still the most econom¬ 
ical, and everyone must admit that this type of construction has 
proved remarkably effective. Of course under certain con- 



Fig. 4—Early type of oil-switch. 


ditions tower lines only would be considered, but two wooden pole 
lines entering a city by two different routes will give greater 
reliability than any two-circuit tower line that can be built. 
The cost of a two-circuit tower line would be as great as that 
of two pole lines. A line using tower construction requires a 
private right-of-way, and in a new country it may not be possible 
to pay from the earnings the interest on the increased cost of 
the right-of-way as well as on the to^ver construction. The 
engineer, of course, always prefers the best construction, but 
he must consider the net revenue to be derived from an en- 
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terprise in a given number of years. In mountain sections, the 
economies of line construction lie in the use of the hills for the 
structures and in using long spans. In some cases the amount 
saved in clearing, in poles, insulators, and labor will amount to 
50%. 


Pig. 5—^Later types of oil-switches. 


Fig. 1 shows a profile of a line recently constructed, the 
middle section of which consists of a series of spans varying 
in length from 700 to 2700 ft. It will be seen that by taking ad¬ 
vantage of the hills to form the greater part of the height of the 
structure great economy results. A span of 3000 ft., with 
an allowable sag of 300 ft., would, if on the level, require towers 
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over 300-ft. high, while, in this line on similar spans, simple 
wooden pole structures 30-ft. high are all that is necessary. The 
profile of a line of this kind is first determined, and the span- 
length and structures designed so that the wires clear the ground 
sufficiently. This gives an economical and satisfactory line 



Fig. 6—Modem type of oil-switch. 

On long spans the wires are spread at the structures as shown. 
In addition, the top or middle wire is given 10 to 40 ft. less sag 
(depending on the span) than any of the others. One of the 
outside wires is also given 5 to 20 ft. less sag than the other. 
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In this way there is obtained a vertical separation at the middle 
of the span; and 10 ft. of vertical separation is better than 20 
ft. of horizontal, because the wires then can not come together 
even when acted upon by gusts of wind having a tendency to 
lift the wires. Spans greater than 2000 ft. are not installed 
exceptin certain cases where they can scarcely be avoided. Spans 
of 600 to 1500 ft. give the best line. 

Fig. 2 shows standard types of pole structures used on some 
of the mountain lines recently constructed in California. 




Structures of this kind are sometimes also used for river crossings 
where the cost of steel towers is proliibitive or the time too short 
to install them. These are sometimes over 100 ft. high. 

Referring to old lines which were constructed ten, or even 
five years ago, nearly all the lines were built with 40 poles to the 
mile, using 35-ft. poles. Now, the tendency is to use longer spans 

on account of the lower cost and the reduced number of insulators 

or weak points in the line. Some of these old Unes have to be 
reconstructed later for a higher voltage, and, in order to obtain 
a reasonably good line and also to reduce the cost for insuUtors 
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and future line maintenance, it is advisa.l>le in reconst met 
to reduce the ruiniber of poles. To do tins, I he supp<irt iiip { k »inl s 
of the wires must be raised higher c,bo\'(‘ the gronml, in oialcr 
to accomplish the result of reinsulating anti ria/caistriictiiig 
several hundred miles of line (wiiich would liave ke|*t all t.lie 
insulator factories busy for twij years furnishing insulators for 



It iG. tw'«>-}iri,*a.k 


the old type of constniction), the (K.ic i.,|, fximsi^.n -.liov/n in 
Fig. 3 was used. This has proved elTcelivc. fly usnu- I In-; pole- 
top extension, every other jHile is taken out, will, a'saviuv, ol 
$9.00 per pole for new in.sulator.s ami the additimial :;,dv.ie,'' of 
the old pole.s, arms, pins, ami insulators. Wheiv r.utiieirnl Imi-lif 
cun be obtained by putting the arm beknv the to;, the pole, 
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this construction may be simplified in the fastening of the arm 
and pipe to the pole. 

Another important adjunct of the transmission line is the 
switches, oil and disconnecting. It will be found^that the same 
arguments regarding economical line construction apply to 
switches. Five years ago no one was sure of a high-tension 
switch and it would have been folly to install expensive switches 
of the first type that suggested itself without giving them a 
thorough trial during several years under operating conditions. 
In selecting switches and structures for high-tension lines, it is 
well to bear in mind that the ultimate development has not yet 



Fig. 9—Outdoor switch. 


been reached. In solving our switch ^problem, this was kept in 
mind at all times. 

The first high-tension oil-switches were made as inexpensive 
and as simple as possible, and were as shown in Fig. 4. These 
operated so satisfactorily that we became convinced of the suc¬ 
cess of the type and soon changed to a more substantial form, as 

shown in Fig 5. They are generally installed for hand-operation. 

Although we have more than 100 of these switches on our 
Hnes, nearly 1000 miles at 60,000 volts all tied together, 
and 'over 50,000 kw. in generators operating on the lines at 
all times, the switches although cheaply constructed have given 
excellent’ results. All line switching is done on these high- 
tension switches, and the plants and hnes are separated thereby 
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in case of trouble. The stations are synclironized at sub-stations, 
which are 100 to 150 miles from any power station. 

We have now adopted tlie ty|)c shown in Idg. 0, t\vod>reak 
switches for the ordinary station, and four-break in eacli 
tank for the heavy service. These switches are t(rou[)ed in tliree- 
pole arrangement as shown in Fig. 7. 

For small sub-stations, for line-sectiunalizine; s\\ iti*lu*s. 
and for disconnecting from bus-bars, switches ef tin* tyj)t‘ 
shown in Figs. 8 to 11 are used. In handling tlut hiididcnsion 
lines, tliese switcdies are used as much as tlu* oil switches. 

A glance at Fig. 12 will sliow that our Iiigh tmsiun lintss arc also 



Fan 10— Otitdeor switfh aud fu*e fur small '4il» 


practically distributing lines, as loads are la lo*n < d’f :i i a )uvat. nianv 
points. We liavt* more than ItMhai!) station-; t,n ,,tir hur-,;. Sueh 
a system is, of cQurst*, mueli mons ditliiadt to operate thaii a 
straight away line with a |a>wer statirjn at one i-nd am! a lomi at 
tlK‘ other. 

C)n the hydraulic eonstnielion and also on tJje [jower Iiouse and 
■jiih-stiition installation and const.metieai, the eiigmeer i*; ria|uir(*d 
to devise something tliat will pav* the lari*a’’*t lU'i im onie in a 
given number of years. vSometimes lie is ealk-.i upon to make 
installations on the assumption that tin* plant i ; to }m- alr.uidoued 
in a few years. Of amr.se, tin* engintsT will be rritin/jHl if hr pnt:; 
in a plant to meet present or a])|)arent future m-ed- and, due to 
sonic change in the industry or dt‘VeIopinent td tla* <‘<aintr\', the 
plant, must be remodeled iati‘r. Bui it ii; the bu:.im*sf; id tin* 
engineer to solve his problmns as he sa*s ilieiii. 
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I have given these examples of line and switch construction 
to show that the best solutimi of a problem may be one which ac¬ 
complishes the purpose satisfactorily with the least amount of 
money ^ on account of the changes in design which become appar¬ 
ent as our experience is broadened and as the industry develops. 
That there will be further advances is certain, but, as far as high- 
tension work is concerned, little of the present apparatus—trans¬ 
formers, insulators, switches—need be thrown away; for, should 
the line voltage be forced up, the present apparatus may be used 
on the lower-voltage lines. And too, the high-tension trans- 



Fig. 


11 _Oil-switch in compartment, showing disconnecting-switches. 


former is so flexible in its operating-voltage connections that use 
can always be found for it. It is very probable that in time higher- 
voltage trunk lines will be built which will feed into the present 
lower-pressure (60,000 volts) Unes at vanous points, using the 
present 60,000-volt Unes for the primary distnbution, and stepping 
down to about 11,000 for the regular factory distribution. An 
example of work of this kind is ^^"^"byour system A great 
many miles of comparatively low-tension ‘o 

23,000— have been changed to higher voltage, but all the old hne 
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material, switches, insulators, transformers, etc., have been again 
utilized. 

The saving in conducting capacity and the improvement in 
the service and the salvage have well paid for all the changes. 
No doubt a part of the future work of the electrical engineer will 
be to redesign and reconstruct the high-tension systems 
for the economies to be gained. The ease by which the change 
to the higher voltage may be made as necessity arises is encourag¬ 
ing ahke to the transmission engineer and to the investor. 
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Discussion on “Some Power Transmission Economics 
AT Niagara I'aij.s, N. \ Ji'ne 2s, 11107 

Chas. P. Steinnietz. Tliis iuip<‘r licscribcs a construction 
suitable for jiower transmission where the utmost n-hahihty 
is not necessary, hut wlicre flicaimcss is nccticd to niak<- the 
instaliation fecisiblc. It is desirable in all such discussions to 
give some due of what, is understood by " reliable <.r satis¬ 
factory ” oiicration. In listenins; tci statenieirts ol sahsl'actnry 
operation of transmission lines, it will lie loumt tliat satislac- 
torv oiioratinn ” is a llcxible cxiuvssion; for what mav s.'em to 
one engineer under certain cunilitions as satisiaetnry, may to 
another engineer, st'cm very unsatislactoiy. Ion iustanci', llu; 
chief engineer ol ti large city told me a lew d.i\s ago that in his 
city the power lias not been ulT tlie low-tension bim bar in lilteen 
years. In such a case a number of shutdowns averaging one 
shutdown I'cr year, of live minutes or U'ss duraliou. wmild be. 
unsatisfactory oiieration; bcc;iuse it it sbould ha]<jM'u there 
probably wouhl immediately be a legislative coinmitte.' to in¬ 
vestigate wh\' it liaiii'encd tliat some thousands o| eiti/eiis were 
caught by the failure of the power in elevators midwav between 
the lloors of ol'liee buildings. In anollier instanee, in a trans¬ 
mission line snpi.lving power to ;i imiiing di-triel, it may be 
perfeetly .satisfaetory operation if llie minibei oi ilmtdowns 
average’s not more than two ]ier month, willi peihajis a total 
duratKin of an average- of iweiiiv miimtes per month. That 
may Ih; tierfeetly satislai'tory in that ease. 

It. would .seein desiralile, tlieii. for an eng.ineer who makes a 
statement of this kind to prefaee liis staleinenl with sonielhing 
like this; 1 comsider as the limits of a salr.tmToiv operation a 
number of sliutdowns averaging not more tiian two j.. r niontli 
of a total duration of not more than twenty uinmit-. per month, 
or I consider as the limits ot salislaetoiy oj.ci.ition a imniber o| 
shutdowns averaging not more than two per \e;ir oi a tot.al 
duration of not more than live mimiies per vear, whidiever 
may he the ease. Then we re;i!ly eotdd coiitpaie the eases in- 
tdligeiilly, wliile now we really cannot do so, 

'Pile thing' whii-li limuglr! this matter to mv at trillion is ihat 
we ha.ve ha<i so mndi di!.eii;;;..iori ol what is proper to do tor tram, 
mission at voltages above (Kl.dOtl. and we li.ne lin.i usseti iiam;- 
mi.ssioii lines of lOO.OIlIt volts, and more lit.in liiii.timt -.ohs, .uid, 
loo, .soineoiR- has asked the ipiestion, v.htth h.e. reinaiiied un 
an.s'wered, whel.hiT there is aiivwlie.re in this . ountrv or anywhere 
else any tnuismi.ssiuii system iii smeesslu! i.at!'.taciorv eom- 
niereial operation of f’i(i,t!IH) volts or more. The answer to tin- 
qiusstion would imtirdy dei»end on w!i;it one .alb. •..•iii-.iaetory 
operation. If .saiislaetnry operation is lo lie judged trom the 
experieiiee of the city engineer in whose svsteni the powei had 
not been off the bus btirs for iifteen years. I do not tltink there i.s 
any such system, ur will be for u long liiiie. Il by sauslat lory 
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operation is meant the case of the engineer who figures the time 
when the power is off the circuit in per cent, of the total time, 
and is satisfied if it is not more than one per cent, of the total 
time when there is no power, then there will be quite a number 
of systems in successful operation. 

F. B. H. Paine: I think that Mr. Steinmetz asks too much 
of the engineer. I was brought up in a school where the use of 
the word “ satisfactory was prohibited. Manufacturing com¬ 
panies have eliminated that word from their vocabularies and so 
I think it would be necessary to understand, not so much what 
the engineer of the transmission company thought was satis¬ 
factory, as what each one of his patrons thought was satis¬ 
factory ; I have yet to find a unanimity of opinion anywhere as 
to what satisfactory service may be. 

The great value of Mr. Baum’s paper is in bringing out strongly 
the great difference in transmission practice of the West and the 
East. I have recently made an extended trip in the West in 
order to harmonize, if I could, the conflicting statements as to 
the availability of certain apparatus and methods for high-voltage 
transmission that are not regarded in this part of the country as 
permissible, yet I knew to have been in successful operation in 
the West. The most striking differences which Mr. Baum 
brings out in his paper are two: the use of the ground as a return 
for high voltages, and the fact not expressly stated in his paper, 
that no automatic apparatus is used on their system. The fact 
that no automatic apparatus is used permits the use of a class 
of switching and other line apparatus, even on a system of that 
magnitude, which would be utterly impracticable on a system 
of lesser magnitude where automatic apparatus is used. The 
oil-switches that are shown here are excellently constructed, 
but to one who is accustomed to the immense switches used for 
60,000-volt service in the East they are astonishing; they only 
cost $200 or $300, and we are accustomed to pay $1500 to 
for our switches. I attribute the successful use of these 
cheaper well-made switches to the fact that they are non-auto¬ 
matic and are used only under more or less ordinary operating 
conditions, not emergency conditions. They are used, further¬ 
more, on long transmission lines with comparatively small 
conductors and the most complex system that is imaginable. 
They are extremely useful devices; they ought to be available 
for special service in the East, but they would not do to control 
large transmission systems with large conductors and large gen¬ 
erating units behind them. 

The use of the ground as a conductor I have supposed to be 
open to serious objections. I should suppose'this to be the case 
particularly, as in their case, where it is used for 60,000 volts, 
for 12,000 volts, and 2300 volts and how many other voltages 
I do not know, I wish that Mr. Steinmetz and Mr. Scott would 
speak on that phase of the subject. 

There are a good many things described in the paper that 
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indicate a construction applicable only to a country free from 
extremely high ydnds and sleet. The very ingenious pole-lme 
construction would not be usable in such a climate as New York, 
and this should be fully appreciated. Mr. Baum regards two 
independent pole lines entering the city from different directions 
as being more reliable than two circuits on an mdividual tower 
line, or two circuits each on their own toiver lines, presumably 
supplying powder from the same source. The difficulty in build- 
ino" up one,circuit out of two, two wires on one, and one on me 
other line is very much increased and made almost impracticable 
if the circuits themselves are distant from each other ^^d^ if 
each line feeds different customers. Lines in the same vicinity 
are equally likely to injury from lightning whether they are 
adjacent or tivo or three miles apart. 

The reason for the use of different tensions in the three wires 
on a pole line is not obvious, and I was not able while in the West 
to ascertain any satisfactory reason for the practice. Unbal- 
anced strains on one fragile structure are mechanically very 

undesirable. . 

The reason given by those in charge of various lines was that 
it was found impossible to string the wires sufficiptly close to 
the same tension, therefore in a wind storm the different peno- 
dicity of the swing of three wires would ultimately bring them 
together. I think a more careful inspection of the lines during 
construction would make it possible to string them to the same 
tension. On our 400 miles of line no one has ever discovered a 
tendency of the cables to swing together. We use a seven-foot 
triangle, with spans normally at 550 feet and ranging up to 1200 
feet, 1200 feet being approximately the longest span we have. 
We find the cables swing synchronously and are sluggish in their 
movement when subject to sudden gusts of wind. 


^ paper presented at the 24M An7iual Conven¬ 
tion of the America7i Institute of Electrical 
Engineers^ Niagara Falls^ N. K, 28,1907 

Copyright 1907. By A. I. E. E. 


SINGLE-PHASE HIGH-TENSION POWER TRANS¬ 
MISSION. 


BY E. J. YOUNG. 


The recent advance in Europe of the Thury direct-current 
system of power transmission demonstrates the fact that 
unless an alternating-current system approaching it in 
simplicity of design and economy of material is developed, it 
is only a question of time before the high-tension direct current 
will gain a hold upon this continent. Consequently, the 
writer proposes a high-tension single-phase system having several 
desirable features not in common with either the direct-current 
or the three-phase system. 

While the present three-phase system is more fiexibk than the 
direct current, it is more complicated, and requires a con¬ 
siderably greater outlay for transmission material. The ordinary 
single-phase system is simpler than either of these two, but 
requires 25% more copper than the three-phase system and a 
proportionately greater amount than direct current. Then again, 
considering the strain upon the insulators as a standard of compari¬ 
son, the fundamental difference between direct- and alternating- 
current systems gives the former an advantage that no alternat¬ 


ing-current system can overcome. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a general outline of the proposed single-phase 
system. Single-phase generating apparatus is supplying energy 
to step-up transformers—for convenience only one is indicated. 

The center of the high-tension windings is permanently 
grounded, thereby reducing the electromotive force from hne to 
ground to one-half that between the line wires, and in so doing 
placing single-phase transmission at least on a par with three 
phase in the matter of economy of copper. At the receivmg end 
the step-down apparatus is similar to that at thepower station, the 
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center of all high-tension windings being grounded. At the sub¬ 
station there is a motor-generator set consisting of a single-phase 
synchronous motor and a three-phase power and lighting gener¬ 
ator. The set is started by an ordinary single-phase series motor 
operated by current from an autotransformer connected across 
the secondaries of the step-down transformers. The exciter 
may be on the motor-generator shaft as in Fig. 1, or operated by 
a separate motor, as best suits the conditions. 

An example will probably serve to illustrate the comparison 
between the different systems, especially those by alternating 
current. Therefore it is proposed to transmit 15,000 kw., 100 
miles with 10% loss. The electromotive force to be 50 kilovolts 
from line to ground at the receiving end, and the alternating- 


POWER STATION SUB-STATION 



current frequency to be 30 cycles. The following conditions 
for the three-phase line are assumed; 

Power-factor = 0.9. 

Star-connected transformers with grounded neutral. 
Electromotive force to ground = 50 kilovolts. 

Electromotive force across line = 50X1-732 kilovolts. 

By transmission formulas the copper section per line will be: 

1. Cir. mils = - in which 

D = 100 X 5280 X 1.02 ft., 2% allowed for sag in conductors, etc. 
P = 15,000,000 watts. 

K = 1330 for 0.9 power-factor, three phase. 

M= 10% loss. 

E — 50 X 1.732 kilovolts. 
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Consequently: 


2. Cir. mils 


100 X 5280 X 1.02 X 15,000,000 X 1330 
10 X (50,000 X 1.732)2 


143,270. 


Weight of copper per mile of line 


143,270x3 

62.5 


= 6876 lb. 


As shown in Fig. 1, the center of the high-tension windings 
is grounded. The electromotive force of the single-phase system 
may therefore be double that to ground and still retain the same 
strain upon the insulators as in the three-phase system. One- 
phase conditions: 


Electromotive force.100 kilovolts. 

Power-factor.0.9 

Constant K .2660 for 0.9 power-factor, single phase. 


Therefore: 


3. 


Cir. mils = 


100 X 5280 X1.02 X 15,000,000 X 2660 

10X100.0002 


214,890. 


21 A CQf) 'y' 9 

Weight of copper per mile of line=-—7 =6876 1b. 

xyLi . D 


In order that the direct-current system shall be under the 
same conditions as the alternating current, the electromotive 
force to ground will be 500.707 or approximately 70.7 kilovolts. 
This will give practically the same strain on the insulators 
as would 50 kilovolts alternating current. By grounding the 
row of generators at the power and receiving stations, as pro¬ 
posed on the direct-current transmission from Monthoux to 
Paris, France, there would be a potential of 141.4 kilovolts 
between line wires. 

. According to formula 3, with K equal to 2160 for direct- 
current, all other factors remaining the same, we obtain: 


4. 


Cir. mils = 


100 X 5280 X1.02 X 15,000,000 X 2160 
10X141,4002 


87,270. 


Weight of copper per mile of line = 


87,270X2 

62.5 


=2792 lb. 


Comparing these results, we find that as far as transmission ma¬ 
terial is concerned the direct-current system is far more eco¬ 
nomical than either the three-phase or the single-phase system. 
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There is practically no choice between the latter two. Therefore, 
any advantage the alternating-current system may have, 
must necessarily be in the power house and the sub-station. 

Comparing now the three phase and single phase with the idea 
of estimating the probable saving the latter would represent in 
line material: on the single-phase system there would be at least 
12 less insulators and pins per mile if steel towers were used, and 
44 on ordinary pole construction. At S2.50 per pin and insulator, 
this would mean an initial saving of $30, or $110 a mile for pins 
and insulators alone. The cross-arms, etc. of the single-phase 
line would probably be longer and heavier than those of the three- 
phase line on account of the wires being farther apart, due to 
higher electromotive force, but this is more than compensated 
for by the poles being about 5 ft. shorter, since the upper wire* is 
done away with. There is also the difference in cost in stringing 
wires—three wires on one system and only two on the other. 


POWER STATION inn cc SUB-STATION -- 

lOU MiLco 



LINE GROUNDED 

Fig. 2 


One of the most important advantages of the proposed 
system, with reference to continuity of service in case of trouble 
on transmission line, is shown in Figs. 2, 3, and 4. In Fig. 2 
the line is supposed to be grounded. The number of turns in 
the transformer windings is indicated in order to illustrate the 
effect of such an occurrence. With independent automatic 
circuit-breakers in each high-tension line at the power house 
and sub-stations—those at the power house operated by over¬ 
load time-limit relays, and the sub-stations supplied with reverse- 
current relays operating with practically no time-limit—the 
affected line will be cleared by the short-circuit. 

We have now a 50-ldlovolt transmission in which the ground 
serves as one conductor. At the receiving end the ratio of trans¬ 
formation is doubled, but at the same time the electromo¬ 
tive force is reduced one-half. Consequently, the secondary 
potential will not be altered by one line being cut out of circuit ' 
on account of trouble or for repairs and inspection. In order 
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to raise the system to approximately its original capacity, the 
high-tension windings, being in two sections, are connected as 
in Pig. 3. 

Upon removing the trouble and connecting the transformers as 
in Figs. 1 and 2 it would appear that, by simply closing the switches 
upon the repaired line, normal operating conditions would be 
resumed. Although this last operation might result in conditions 
that could only be learned by experience, the illustration will show 
that as long as one line remains upon the insulators the ser¬ 
vice will neither be interrupted nor the transmitting power of 
the hne very much reduced. In the event of the above trouble 
occurring upon the three-phase or direct-current lines, the effect 
is different. With three phase the entire system will be 
interrupted; with direct current one ialf the motor-genera¬ 
tors will stop. It will therefore be seen that the necessity of a 
duplicate line is much less needed on one phase than on either 
of the other systems. 


POWER STATION TOO MILES SUB-STATION 



Fig. 3 


Owing to the high electromotive force of the alternating- 
current system the space occupied by the high-tension bus-bars 
etc. as ordinarily installed would represent a considerable 
portion of the station. Consequently, a diagram of the station 
distribution requiring small space but giving ample insulation, 
the high-tension lines being under oil, is shown in Fig. 4; although 
applicable to three-phase or single-phase, it will obviously present 
less complications when used with the latter. 

In Fig 4 are shown four independent transformer units placed 
in a single case pardoned into four chambers. Each chamber 
contains a transformer, the switches necessary for its operation, 
and the interconnecting bus-bars between adjacent transformers. 
The lines C and D lead to low-tension generator bus-bars; A 
and B lead to high-tension line-switches which are controlled 
by overload relays; four lines, that is, A and B, being necessary 
in order to facilitate inspection or repairs of individual transform¬ 
ers while others are in operation. It will be seen that any trans- 
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former may be cut out of circuit from adjacent units by the 
disconnecting switches S, which, under normal operating con¬ 
ditions are all closed; 5^ and S^ indicate double-pole, double¬ 
throw, remote-control switches for connecting the high-tension 
coils either in series across A and B, or, in the event of trouble 
on one line, in parallel from ground G to the unaffected line. 



The interconnecting switches and connect the bus-bars in 
different chambers. Under ordinary operating conditions all 
transformer switches and Sg would be thrown to the right, thus 
putting the high-tension windings in series. In the event of line 
A being cut out, all switches, S^, could be thrown to the left 
there by placing the two windings in multiple from B to ground G\ 
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if line B is discounectcl, ail switcncs, S‘, would be to the right 
.uiil .S, to the left. Since the cooling coils have been dispensed 
with, the intention is to place the entire case in a pit surrounded 
wit,h running water, or to have the oil withdrawn from the case 
and eooleil eicternally, as is proposed in certain transmission 
f )lants. 

Nnt\vithslarHiin<^^ all that lias been said in favor of the single- 
phase sysf-wn it has .several disatlvantagcs. In the first place 
tlie genenit.ing .•i|)parutus costs more than three-phase, but less 
t li.m diieet cnnent apparatus. Tlie inability of operating large 
iudiutiun niotoi's is also a serious disa<lvantagc, and would 
necessitate' the use of motor-generators in many cases. Then 
.■igain. t here miglit be greater lialdlity of snrge.s in the single-phase 
t.hcuit, due to the larger current carried by them, but tlie trouldes 
aeeomiJ.'inying star-connected transformers, asex]>lained by Mr. 
j. S. Peek, ;ire entirely eliminated. The number of transfornUTS 
upon the syst(‘m, as shown in Fig. •}, will lx; much le.ss with 
siiig.e phau;. and the entire switehin,g apparatus is not only 
reilueed but ;ilso gn'utly simplified. 

In the iireeeding .niiipositions the writer appreciates ilie fact 
that a number of lactors wliieh would enter into the design of a 
tr.'insmission ;',yid.em of sueli length and cajiacity hav'c not lieen 
eonsidered, tlie case taken lieing simply to illu.strate a general 
theory ol the pnipu;'',eil sv'stem. On comparatively short trans¬ 
mission'; thedis;ulvimt;tge:;of single-phase operation and distribu¬ 
tion would no doubt v'ounterlKilance any advanta,gc! it presents. 
However, where very long lines are eont;em])l;ited, such as tiu' 
2.')dmile line in Franei;, or electrifying railway sy,stems in this 
eoimtrv, single phase is not only the simplest, l:mt unites max¬ 
imum reli;d)ilil.y of service witli a minimum number of trans¬ 
mission wires. 
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Discussion on “ Single-Phase High-Tension I'mvKK Trans¬ 
mission ”, AT Niagara Palls, N. ^ Jhne -S, \ M)t 

Chas. P. Steinmetz: In this paper Mr. Voun;; .pivcs a dis¬ 
cussion of the relative economies of llie tlillermu Iraiismissuin 
systems. In bygone years consideralile diseussiMii look place 
on this point, and it was shown that the three-phase svsiem re¬ 
quires only 75 per cent, of the coril'cr ot a singU-idiase r.\ si.an or 
a four-wire two-phase system, on tlie basis ol oqnal maxiiimni 
electrostatic stress. With the chrini^(y(>l inbuslnril i‘nnchtii»^ 
such concluwsions will have to be revistMi. \v Itmi I ht* luattt^r 
was discussed before, then the statements were eorreei, l.e.aause 
in those early days all electrical circuits were operated as isi.late.l 
systems without grounded neutral; and in that east* I hi* \<>ltnge 
which came into consideration was the voltage tn>in eondnetor 
to conductor, across two insulators, and in that east* t lu* three- 
phase system has an advantage oi 25 per eent. in et»p],rr. 

Now, with voltages of (JO.OIM) or more, it is nlneset nlva\ s the 
custom to ground the neutral, and in tliis^ ease the. iiLixiniuin 
stress is from the conductor over a singt* ineulatnr i*. iM*ouinl, 
corresponding to the voltage which iti the smc,le»phase s’, 

is the voltage between the cornkictors divifitMl bv t\v<s or halt the 

line voltage. In the three-phase system the v<.hage 1 woi-n 1 he 
conductors is divided by \/;*t or the \ , ’ailtnig*; itt other v.oids, 
when operating with grotinded netitral, all sw-.ieme, t'.ine.h* [diase, 
two-phase, or three-phase are exaetlv aliho in t liter rMppor eof»a» 
omy. They are all cxmibiiiations orniult i| le^;l^^ snndt* ]dia:t* v,v.s- 
tems with grounded return and zero reeiiganee ra thonnurn. 
All these systems, as wc know, ihetaretieally o.an be ai nlt-rt-d anti 
are considered as a rmniber of singleqdiase ax sitme;, t-asli s*;s{eni 
being one of the transmission win s, retiinH**! o\an tho ennnnl 
with zero resistarice in llte ground. The staleiiMnit that the 
three-phavSe system has an (‘eonomy in ettp|*er ol 25 ptu' font, 
is not correct for tlie liigh pottmti.’d hue wiiu er^auidetl 
neutral, for at present with gnnrntled uetilnil flif tluf** ohase 
system does not offer any ath'aiUage in eop|»ef onfair rr tin* 
single-phase or four-wim two {diase meitni. Hit' a»baufagf «•! 
the polyphase systinn over tin* rTngJe phaae .unu n muIv tin* 
greater usefulness (af ])olypliase powor, raiut' tin* luje't part 
of the power is always used h»r ssnelirtmotn tuoftu' , utduofiuu 
motors, synchrono'US eonverters, ete. The atlvaufage o! tin* 
three-|)hase system over llie twtH)>ha:a‘ svaieiu is the M<i\"antage 
of tlircHi wires over fenr win‘S, Tltis is what uplailde tlii* thref' 
phase system at i>r(»sent, 

In comparing the three-phase or smejr pha'.** *.\Tlem uith 
direct-current high-tmision transinissnn, it v.;e; pfauU'd mip iti 
the early days that they cannot be eompan-d U’. mganh; < nppt-r 
economy, on the Itasis of maxinnuu voltag.e ni < iitM tt\r ’ Mhag.e, 
because one stress is alternaling wit It t in* avrrae*’ oqu.dmg /eto, 
the other stress is unidirectioiurl, and so all lht>:;e eile< fr. <4 tin* 
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electrical stress which are uni directional exist to a very small 
extent only in the alternating-current system, while prominent 
in the direct-current system, and all those effects which depend 
on instantaneous voltage are greater in the alternating-current 
system. So direct-current high-tension and alternating-current 
high-tension cannot directly be compared on the basis of some 
voltage, average, effective, maximum, or w^hatever it may be, 
but require a further investigation which the future will give; 
and the future will indicate whether the direct-current high-po¬ 
tential transmission should be reintroduced to any appreciable 
extent. I do not believe it will. 

H. Schwarz: it is obvious that in single-phase trans- 
rnission, single-phase alternators might be used, and I would 
like to know, where there is a low power-factor due to a heavy 
overload, whether the armature reaction in a single-phase ma¬ 
chine knocks down the voltage less than in a three-phase ma¬ 
chine ? 

Chas. P. Steinmetz: The opposite is the case. In a single¬ 
phase machine the armature reaction lowers the voltage more at 
heavy load and low power-factor than in the polyphase machine, 
and not only lowers the voltage but also changes the wave shape 
by superimposing the triple harmonic on the main wave. The 
result is that a machine cannot be operated at the same output 
single-phase that it can be operated polyphase; that is, a certain 
type and size of machine when built single-phase must be rated 
at the lower output, probably about three-quarters of that when 
built as a polyphase machine. 

E. H. Schwarz: In making short-circuit tests on three-phase 
and single-phase machines, I have noticed that it takes less 
field current in single than in three-phase. I thought that was 
due to the fact that in the three-phase alternator the maximum 
current in one phase would demagnetize the field at a time when 
the other phases should be generating a certain voltage, while in 
the single-phase alternator the demagnetization due to maximum 
current could only affect the one phase of the machine, and since 
the voltage would be zero at this time, the demagnetization 
would have no effect upon it. 

Chas. P. Steinmetz: If there is a three-phase machine and it 
is short-circuited single-phase, it will require less excitation for 
the same short-circuit current as when short-circuiting the ma¬ 
chine polyphase. But the same current in the single-phase ma¬ 
chine corresponds to less power, since for the same power the 
single-phase current should be \/'^ times the three-phase current; 
while with the same current the field excitation and the regula¬ 
tion may be better single-phase, with the same power; that is, 
times as much single-phase as three-phase current. The 
regulation single-phase must be very much poorer than three- 
phase; in other words, at equal output, other things being the 
same, the single-phase machine gives poorer regulation and also 
a greater heating than the three-phase machine. Inversely, 
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to get approximately the same regulation and heating in a single¬ 
phase machine, the output has to be redueetl eonsiih-rabl)' btdow 
that which the same machine would have as a |K)l\’})liase niaehine. 

C. T. Wilkinson (by letter); The feeling aroused not oid}- in 
Europe but also in this country in regarti to tlie liigh tension 
direct-current system of transmivssion devised 1)V Mr. I'liury is 
illustrated by Mr, Young’s interesting |)a}H*r As one ulio lias 
observed somewhat carefully tlie oiieration of tins system I 
beg to offer the following comments. 

First, and possibly the most, important ccnisidm’a!ion, is 
telephonic and telegraphic disturbances, diu» to tla* grounding 
proposed by Mr. Young. Where this one-idiastj system o|ie!Mfcs 
under normal conditions it is unccniain wliethm' senniis trouble 
of this character will develop Inil it- stanns highly |n‘obable tliat 
when running under tlie emergency tmtiditinii proposed In* Mr. 
Young in a ca.se of a. Irreakdown of on<* lirn* fliat \ t‘r\' sonous 
difficulty would be exjKM'tc'd 

The coTm('('tion of the two Ingii-teiuTm tmnsfermer wiinlings 
in multiple, as shown in hfig d, doifbUrs tlu* cnnvm (U tla* trans¬ 
mission line and t]icref()re inensast'S the losses friin tmur; uliile 
it IS possible that regulation would be s(*ni>uslv iiifertenMi witli 
and tliat considerable trouble nhglit be experiinu'cd due to 
hunting or surging of flic single-phase syneliretnous motor- 
generator sets at tlie recHuxdng tmd. 

In the case of a grounel on tla* direct iairrent st'sleiii, Mr, 
Young states that one-lialf tlie in(»1rHygtnu'r;itois will stop» In 
tliis connection attention may lie drawn to tin* mtuliiMl ol building 
the Thury sets in scmi»gToups, eaeli Sinrn group emitaiumg. two 
armatures on the same shait wliieli an* eeiuHa led m '-eries the. 
idea being that, if the station eapatdty is to Im* mere;e:<*d at anv 
time, it can be done by crmiu'eting tluaH* two armatnrer. in 
multiple, thus doubling the rurnmt and balvdigt tlie vnltajun 
While, of counse, the switching arning,(‘tiU‘nf-. ''b'ado enable 
this to be done rapidly in case of lireakdown, tins wmuM stnne- 
what reduce the present remarkabh^ smiplitoty the d')n;rv 
system. Tins metliod would stdw* tla* diffii’iilU' (jmle ^atis- 
factorily, though of courst^ lluj liiu* losses wonhi l^e tioiddiMl, Tho 
scnni-grou|)S Ixnng thus c()nnecte(l in multiple tliov would all lui 
thrown across between the eartii and the rernainin.g line. 

Pcriiaps, it is worth while eonsidtnang; the arrangement Mr. 
Thury has devised in case a breakdown* oeeurs ulenv o i;; net 
desirable to ground tlio whole limn In llH*:;e easv. be ]d;H e*; the 
tmnsmission line (as in tlie ras(‘ of the tran-.mi-eaMn liian Misn 
tiers to Lyon) in several seetions, providing wliat arv ealhal 
‘‘earthing-cabins” at interva,ls in onh^r that f>nlv tiie Inmkmi 
section of the line need be (sartlusl. 

With regard to Fig, 4, it seems at first right a-; tliMieeh givatei 
smiplicity ought to be obtaiiKsl, sinet* a large number nl high 
tension large iu])tiirc cajiacity switcdies mnet be fuuph'ved. 
Further, it is not quite clear why four Irunrdormer tanle; uimd be 
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uschI , would not two Ropnrate tanks be ample with a third In 
n‘S(‘rvt‘? Fossil)1\’ Mr, Voung would be kind enough to explain 
this mafU'f a little more fully. 

\\ hen ('OTn]>a,nng t his system with the direct-current system it 
nvust lu' rememl)er(‘<l tliat it is a comparatively easy matter to 
guard the Iritler system from lightning trouble, for in spite of 
the liigli ad\‘anee made in all ty|)es of lightning arresters in recent 
ycs'irs, troul)le is occasionally experienced with alternating- 
c'uiT(‘lit t,ransmi ssi on . 

'riu‘ furtluu* troubles due to capacity and inductance need only 
bt‘ ndernal to, siiUH^ it. is, of course, thoroughly a])preciated that 
tlu‘ir absc'uce is a,n iuhiu'ent advantage (A the direct-current 
system. It miglit, 1 k‘ wtdl, howeveiy to hold in mind that with high 
\'oltagi‘S tile <lirt‘el c-urnmt system allows the line wires to be 
sonuovhat. closer togethei witli resulting economy in transmission 

toWlU'S. 

G. T. Fielding Jr. (liy letter): While engineering practice 
sonuhinu's drifts m Die wrong direction, it seems as though there 
an‘ lc‘gilimal(* n^asons for abanclcniment of the original single¬ 
phase maehiiuu'v and systems, passing of tlie quarter phase, and 
tlien gradually but sundy settling down to tliree phase. 

Ihig'iu(‘<u*s am! station o|)erators have not a very friendly 
f(‘tdmg tnwaial sitigleqiliase maeliinery, especially in units of 
appnH'iable t'a]>aeiiy. Tlie heavy vibration under load, the 
(‘X<H‘Ssiv(‘ly larg,(* (o:eitiug current with inductive loads, and in¬ 
ferior n^gulaliou do uni add in its favor. The most serious di-aw- 
hack to th(‘ sin,ide phase synelinmous motor is the lack of starting 
tor<pu‘, and wit h units of large size difficulties in bringing up the 
spetsl and synchronizing in are anticipated. 

A .singk^qdiase motor caused to drop out of step by momentary 
oxcndtjaci nr any passing i'ause cannot of itself regain its syn¬ 
chronism as can (i lhn‘e“|>liase machine, but will quickly come to 
rest. 

The f’ost< of a, singlt-qiliust^ machine would probably be about 
20% more than a ilinu^phase type if figured on an all around 
ecjual basis. 

'I'hougji it is said that the switching would be simpler with the 
singl(*-phas(‘ svstiun, it, is not evident from the writer’s layout in 
Fig! 4. \\ wtmld ‘u*tun that the half transformer might be ar¬ 

ranged in ('omu*ei, m smies rather than in multiple in case of the 
faihin* of oiu* limn 1'he atnmmi of power transmitted upon the 
sanu‘. basis eouhi m^t, Ih‘ doubled by making the multiple connec¬ 
tion, am! if ihu line insulators were based on a liberal safety- 
factor the s(?rit‘s (‘ombination should reasonably be maintained 
until ng)airs ar(‘ madt* on the damaged line. 

Whilt‘ Mr. Y«nna» calls to attention some interesting points in 
making comparisons, it would seem that the disadvantages of 
r,ingk*»pha,se ma,ehin(‘ry would weigh heavily upon whatever 
merits there may be in the transmission. 
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THE GROUNDED NEUTRAL, WITH AND WITHOUT 
SERIES RESISTANCE, IN HIGH-TENSION SYSTEMS 


BY PAUL M. LINCOLN 


The object of this paper is to raise for discussion the question 
of grounding the neutral, a question that continually confronts 
the engineer operating an alternating-current generating, trans¬ 
mitting, or distributing system. The writer wishes to consider 
this question from the viewpoint of the operating engineer, since 
it is naturally he who is most interested. 

The questions that would arise in the mind of the operating 
engineer are probably these: 

1. Why should the neutral be grounded? What advantage 
would be gained, if any? and what disadvantages would be en¬ 
countered ? 

2. If a ground is used, shall it be at one point of the system, 
or several? 

3. Shall a resistance be used between the neutral and the 
ground? and if grounded at several points, shall a resistance be 
used in each place? 

4. If a resistance is used, how much? and what shall be its 
current-carrying capacity? 

5. What character of resistance is best? 

Let us begin at the beginning of this list of questions and 
itemize, so far as possible, the advantages and disadvantages 
of a grounded neutral. The first part of this discussion will 
deal with the general question of ground versus no ground. 
Later in this discussion the modifications introduced into this 
general question by use of resistances, multiple grounds, etc., 
will be briefly treated. 
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Advantages, a. Electromotive force between conductor and 
ground remains fixed and constant. 

b. Prevents abnormal static induction on neighboring circuits. 

c. Provides opportunity for using the ground as a \vorking 
conductor. 

d. Makes possible the detection (and immediate removal if 
desired) of any grounded portion of the system. 

e. Insures equality in the condenser current drawn from each 
phase. 

Disadvantages. /. One ground disables a part or the whole 
of the system. 

g. A proper ground is difficult to obtain. 

Discussing more in detail these points of advantage and dis¬ 
advantage, we find: 

Advantages, a. In practically every transmission system the 
greatest danger of breakdown of insulation exists between line 
and ground, rather than between lines; it is therefore highly 
important that the voltage from line to ground be permitted 
to assume no abnormal or excessive value. The higher the 
line voltage the greater becomes the importance of this point, 
since the factor of safety of insulation naturally decreases with 
increasing line voltage. With the neutral fixed at ground 
potential, it is impossible to obtain, between any conductor and 
the ground, more than a certain definite proportion of the 
maximum line voltage. In a three-phase system—^including 
as it does practically all transmitting and distributing systems— 
the voltage between the neutral and ground is about 58% of that 
between conductors. If, therefore, the neutral be connected 
permanently and solidly to ground, the maximum potential 
that can develop betw’-een the line and ground is about 58% 
of the voltage betw^een the conductors. With an ungrounded 
system a ground on one conductor will cause full line potential 
to develop between the two remaining conductors and ground. 

On further analysis it is doubtful if all the advantage ap¬ 
parent at first sight is really obtained, for it can safely be 
asserted that in the large majority of cases it is not the action 
of the steady line voltage that causes breakdowns in the insula¬ 
tion of transmitting or distributing systems; the voltage 
strain necessary to cause breaks in insulation is usually very 
much higher than the normal voltage applied, even in the case 
where a system is operating with one conductor grounded. The 
condition giving rise to trouble is to have superimposed upon 
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ihe normal line voltage a so-called “ ” of sin’li value tliaf, 

wlu'M added to the normal strain, tlu-ir resultant causes sul'ii- 
cieiit strain on tlu,‘ insulation to dretik it down. Liglitnintt 
is the usual cause ol surttes, altliouttii they may be causi*d 
by many other tliinys; fur insUuiee, by swilcliint;, or a jiartial 
^lound, oi a Ijiukcn ctjudut'lur, or a lieavv slitn't-circnit,. In.sio 
laticin lieir.y umv broken <lown, the nurnud voltaye is usually 
sulueient t i maintain an abnormal How of current, llirouyli the 
break. Uilli the neutral yroundi-d, a, nionii'nlary break in 
insukition at unt' iioint on one conductor yi\'es rise to o] [ cu'- 
tunity for a destructive arc at tliat i)uint. Willi the lU'Ulral 
untiiounded, beloie a destiueti\'c,' ari' can lake |>lace there mu.st 
be simultaneous brettks on the iu.sulatioii of two .sei>,-irate eoti- 
duetors. 'I'he use of a resisl;uu-e between the yT'ound and 
neutral modilies these conditions, as will be diseusseii in a later 
luiraentiih. 

A very nuiieritil advanltitte incident to this fi.xing definitely 
till' niaxiuiuin potential of eonduetors above p,round is th;it it 
allows a much elo.ser .'uljustment of lightninjt-;irresters than 
would otherwise ohtaiu; th;it is, tlie arresters e;ui lie ;id- 
justed .so tli.-it a eomparatively sin;ill rise above noniia! poten- 
tial tofound will diseharge tu-ro.ss them. In ;in ungruniided 
transmission sysletit it, is itot sale to .'idjust fora dist.'lia:'ge poten¬ 
tial inaleri.'dly less than line voIla,!;<‘; of,herwi.se, in tin- e\-eiil of 
otie eondnelor Iieeomiiig grounded, the constant liischargi- wliieh 
necessarilv occurs over the liglilning arrest.er.s betweeii'the two 
good couduetors and ground will destroy the arresters within 
a sliurt time. 

A. An tidvaritage ineideiit to keeping the neutral of a traits 
inissioii system at ground jiolenti.-il is to [ireveiit abnormally 
laig.e static indueiion by it tnuisnii.ssiun line on neighbi ting 
eir.fii!;, '|■hol,e who have eiideiivored to operate ;i lelephoiie 
line ill pro.'iiniity tu ;i traiisini.ssion line wi! re.-diite the im- 
Iiorlanee of this point. It is evidetit, without furtlu.-r ex- 
plauiition, that .so long .as the neutral i,»f a iran.sinission line is 
at g,round potential il.s slatie inthu'iice on iieigiiboring eitctiiis 
is praeticidly negjigible. If, however, one of the eonduetors 
of the line is grounded, the sltilie indueiion of the reniainii'g 
two IS usuidly .sufTieieut to [»n<vent the satisfai'lory use of 
bdephone eiretiits strung on the .siiine right of-way. (Iromiding 
the neutral will prevent such a eondition. 

As to elect romiignetie induetion. it is evident that the gruumled 
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neutral can have no influence unless the ground is carrying 
current. In that event, electromagnetic induction on neigh¬ 
boring circuits is increased. This increase is due to the fact that 
the return circuit through the ground, instead of being in close 
proximity to the outgoing circuits, thereby neutralizing most of 
its action, is at a comparatively great distance, making the 
inducing loop of large area and comparatively great power. 

c. In a three-phase transmission system vith the neutral 
grounded both at the generating station and at a sub-station, it 
is perfectly possible to continue the transmission of power with 
one of the conductors out of commission. In this case, if the 
phases remain balanced, the ground udll carry a current 1.73 
times that in each of the two remaining conductors.' Further¬ 
more, it is perfectly possible to continue to transmit single-phase 
power vdth only one of the three conductors remaining. In 
fact some transmission plants make a practice of running but 
a single udre to some customers using single-phase current, and 
but two of their three conductors to other of their customers 
using polyphase currents, relying in each case on the ground 
to act as a return conductor for the normal operating current. 
Still other plants make use of the ground as a working conductor 
only in emergency. 

It must be counted as a distinct advantage in favor of the 
system with a grounded neutral that it makes available at any 
time the use of the ground as a working conductor. This does 
not mean that the ungrounded system cannot make the ground 
available, but in the latter case special switching arrangements 
must be provided, while in the former its action as a working 
conductor is practically automatic. 

The practicability of using the ground as a working conductor 
is also dependent upon the ground resistance. This is an ele¬ 
ment that varies largely with geological formations, soil, season, 
moisture, parallel return circuits, and construction of ground- 
plate; it is therefore difficult to make any general statement 
covering this matter. However, there seems to have been no 
difficulty in using the ground as a conductor for moderate amounts 
of power at pressures of 20,000 volts and above. 

d and f. With a grounded neutral, a ground on any conductor 
will cause a short-circuit. This fact may be regarded as an 
advantage or a disadvantage, depending upon circumstances, 
and also upon the point of view of the operator. If it is possible 
by use of the grounded neutral automatically to cut out the 
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damaged conductor, and continue service to the affected part 
of the system over other lines, the grounded neutral may 
undoubtedly be regarded as an advantage. If, however, 
the grounding of the neutral means an interruption of service 
which could be avoided with an ungrounded neutral, the ground¬ 
ing may be justl}^ regarded as a disadvantage. Protection of 
service is of great importance to the operator, and he is willing 
to run very considerable risks in order to give continuous 
service. That certain portions of his system are temporarily 
overloaded, or that part of his line conductors are temporarily 
undergoing an abnormal insulation strain to ground, is of no 
particular moment, so long as service is being rendered and 
the abnormal condition does not give rise to further trouble. 
When considering questions of protection of service, the use of 



resistance in the ground connection is at once involved; the 
discussion of this phase will be treated in subsequent paragraphs. 

e. All alternating-current transmission lines take from the 
generators a condenser current whose volume depends upon 
the size, length, and disposition of the transmitting conductors 
and upon the voltage and frequency supplied to them. These 
currents may be considered as flowing over two paths, as follows: 

I. Through the condensers formed by the conductors as 
opposite plates, as c in Fig. 1, and 

II. Through the condensers formed by considering the con¬ 
ductors as one plate and the ground as the other, as at c\ Fig. 1. 

The currents flowing through capacity c are evidently inde¬ 
pendent of any grounded neutral conditions. Those flowing 
through capacities c\ however, depend entirely upon the po- 
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tenlial of the neutral with resjK't'i (o W lUh tlie neiU ral 

at ground potential, the condenser eiirnnus ihrougli t ' acr 
taken equally from each of the tliree eonduetfirs. Assuming 
an extreme case — one of the three ('<induct nrs grtanitUal all 
the currents through c' arc taken Irfitn two' n| the r* mdut! nrs, 
and further, the total kilovolt-arniieres re|in‘serued by ilust! 
currents is double what it would lie with the tieulnd at lu'-amd 
potential. A moment’s investigation will show tliis laUrr ]>nint. 
AVith the grounded neutral the total kilox’oii a iiii 'isrcs, I a ken 
through capacities e', may be assumed as prfijHirl ini lal In.”, * ' /g y 
where is the potential between any conduelor and f lie ueut ral. 
Gror''ding one conductor has the ellect o{ shmi rireuifiug nm* 
of these condensers and throwing a jiotmilird of /> 
upon the other twa). In the latter case the total kilo\‘oi! amperes 
taken by condensers c' is 2 c' L? (> c' 

When the charging current is large comjiared with flu' gt.ui- 
erator capacity, it is probable that sucli an incn*arr in iis \ nliiincg 
as well as taking it largely from two of flu* ihrv.v eondurfnng 
would cause a serious unbalance* in voltage between ptaises. 
This seems to be a good, though not controlling, reason ft ir main¬ 
taining the neutral at ground iioteniiab 

g. A satisfactory ground is veuy dilTirvdt !<» fditain. Tlie 
antiquated idea that the ground is of j^.ero r<'’4'.tane<*, liiM-ausi* 
it is of practically infinite cross-sect ion, has lone, l iiier* been 
recognized as an error. In case of grormding to a btui« d plat is 
most of the resistance of tin* ground oi'eurs in the immfdiafe 
ncigliborhood of the groinulqik'ite, and 1 hi‘ ^ip'omni o .i uaiiee 
depends upon the character and condilion nf iIk* *..4! in fh<* 
immediate neighborhood. Tliis is to he (‘xpet'tfMi i.n .e * nuni 
of the fact that it is only in the immediate neigjtborh,,nd t \n* 
ground-plate that the cross-section of Iliegnnmd, imiJdrrrd 
as a conductor, is suOlciently restricb^fl to give iim- Io any ap 
preciable resistance. The condilitins other than tlie rliara* t(T 
of the'soil that make for a low-r(‘sislan(*(‘ ground arc neh.tniv 
and the exposure of a large surfa,et‘of gg-t,mid plate, the laris r 
the exposed surface the lower tli(‘n^sistance. ft i . thin rea -nn 
that makes water-supply sysituns gfxid gyounde. 

Even where good engineering praetiee dii tafrm a iv istamt* 
in the neutral, the unavoidable resistam’c in Ihe gmuml Mm 
nection is not so valuable as it might 1>(% bmatn* e ‘>1 itsf-xt imne 
variability. The difference of the seasons, as well ae t he dr\'ing 
out action of any ground current that may (low, mill eansi' largy 
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variations in ground resistance. However, on high-potentiai 
systems the presence of even- the maximum amount of resist¬ 
ance that is contingent upon good construction is rarely suffi¬ 
cient to cause trouble. 

Modifications Due to Use of Resistance and Multiple 

" Grounds 

If an operating engineer has come to the conclusion that his 
neutral should be grounded, the next question is, naturally, 
that concerning the number of places to ground—whether it 
shall be at his power plant or plants only, or at other points 
where neutrals can be obtained. The answer to this question 
usually depends upon the object sought in grounding. If it is 
the use of the ground as a working conductor, there must natu¬ 
rally be grounds both at the generating and receiving points. 
On the other hand, if the object is to prevent an abnormal 
voltage rise on any conductor, due to the grounding of another, 
then the grounding of the neutral at one point is sufficient 
and in most cases preferable. 

In some methods of connection the problem is still further 
complicated by the entire absence of an available neutral. In 
any three-phase system a delta connection of transformer or 
generator windings gives no opportunity of obtaining a neutral. 
A delta connection requires the use of a separate autotransformer 
connected across proper points of the delta, from the winding 
of which a tap may be brought out for the neutral connection. 
A three-phase star-connected generating system has of course 
the neutral at the star connection. If, however, a bank of 
transformers has both the primary and secondary connected 
in star, the star connection is not necessarily at the neutral point. 
In this case the neutral is practically free to move around any- 
w’here within the three-phase triangle; in case of a dead short- 
circuit on any transformer, the voltage on that particular one 
disappears and the two remaining transformers assume the 
whole potential of the line, being then virtually connected in V. 
If, therefore, the star connection of a star-to-star group of 
transformers be connected to ground, it does not follow that 
the neutral is grounded; if one side is connected in delta and the 
other in star, then the star connection can be treated as a fixed 
point at the center of the three-phase triangle. In a star-to-star 
group proper conditions can be assured only by connecting the 
star point on either side to a fixed neutral > such for instance 
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as the connection of the star of the transformers to the star 
point of the generating system. The star point of the generating 
system being fixed at neutral, this also fixes the transformers. 

The question as to how many poin+p of a system shall be 
grounded is naturally influenced by the above considerations. 
The final answer, however, must be dictated by considerations 
which depend upon the reason leading to making any ground 
connection. 

Probably the most important question in connection rvith 
this whole matter of grounding the neutral is that as to the 
use of resistance between the neutral and ground and the amount 
of resistance that is best. In considenng this question the fol¬ 
lowing analysis is pertinent. In any polyphase system, so long 
as each conductor has the same capacity and ground, the same 
insulation from ground, and a balanced load, the neutral will 
remain at ground potential, w^hether it is connected to ground 
or not. In other words, so long as conditions on the trans¬ 
mitting or distributing system remain normal there is no occa¬ 
sion for grounding the neutral, as nothing will be accomplished 
thereby. The object sought in grounding the neutral is to take 
care, not of normal conditions, but abnormal ones. It is the 
first thought of the operating engineer to maintain his service, 
and he therefore installs automatic circuit-breakers and other 
devices to protect his system in case of an abnormal condition 
arising. The abnormal conditions that may arise are: 1, short- 
circuits; 2, open circuits; and 3, grounds. 

1. ^ Short-circuits. By short-circuits is meant accidental con¬ 
nection in any manner between conductors of opposite polarity. 
It is evident that under this condition the behavior of automatic 
devices is in no way influenced by grounding the neutral, so 
that the consideration of this contingency is not pertinent to this 
paper. 

2. Open circuits. In a three-phase line, with the neutral 
grounded at both generating and receiving stations, the ground 
will, under normal conditions, carry no current, even though the 
ground be of zero resistance. If, however, one of the con¬ 
ductors should break, the ground immediately begins to carry 
current. If induction or synchronous motors are being used at 
the receiving end, the three-phase relation will be approximately 
maintained, the degree of approximation depending upon the 
ground resistance and upon the relative motor load to non-motor 
load. If the neutral is grounded at one point only, an open 
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circuit in one conductor would have an effect no different from 
that which would take place if the neutral were not grounded, 
except that the distribution of charging current between con¬ 
ductors will be somewhat disturbed and more or less of this 
current would pass through the ground connection. 

3. Grounds. A ground is the most frequent abnormal con¬ 
dition that is encountered, and also is the one most affected by 
grounding the neutral. With the neutral connected direct to 
ground, another ground on any conductor means a short-circuit; 
the action of automatic circuit-breakers will then take place 
accordingly. The amount of current that will flow through 
such a short-circuit can be limited by inserting resistance, and 
practically the only object of resistance is to cause such a lim¬ 
itation of current. 

The flow of excessive currents, such as would take place 
were there no resistance, is detrimental for several reasons. 
It throws an unnecessarily great strain upon the circuit-breakers 
which are called upon to interrupt the current. The large 
current flow which takes place may cause a phase distortion and 
drop of voltage which may, in turn, be sufficient to cause syn¬ 
chronous apparatus on the line to drop out of step. Almost 
invariably an arc takes place at the point of grounding of con¬ 
ductors, and an excessive current will cause excessive destruction 
at this point. A dead short-circuit on any system causes a 
heavy shock due to the tremendous currents, and a consequent 
tendency to distort the windings of any synchronous apparatus 
connected to the system. 

All of these objections can be overcome to a greater or less 
degree by resistance in the neutral. Increased neutral resistance, 
however, while it limits the current flow through a grounded 
conductor and overcomes the above objections, can do so only 
by allowing an increase in the potential of the two good con¬ 
ductors above ground while the current flows. If the object in 
grounding is to prevent such an abnormal rise, the inserting 
of resistance tends to defeat that purpose. The choice of the 
proper resistance becomes a question of compromise between 
the disadvantages of going to either extreme. There seem to 
be good reasons for adopting a ground resistance which would He 
between the following Emits: on the one hand, large enough 
to prevent a severe shock to the system; or the voltage on the 
affected phase dropping to a point where the synchronous ap¬ 
paratus will drop out of step. This consideration would dictate 
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a resistance that will not allow more than, say, three times full- 
load current at the most to flow through the armatures of the 
generators supplying the circuits. On the other hand, the re¬ 
sistance must be small enough to permit sufficient current to 
flow to trip the heaviest circuit-breaker on the system. 

In all alternating-current circuits there is present a condition 
equivalent to a neutral grounded through a certain amount of re¬ 
sistance, in that static capacity exists between any conductor 
and ground. The longer the line and the higher the voltage 
and frequency, the lower the resistance in the equivalent circuit 
having a resistance in grounding connection. The effect of a 
grounded neutral, either with or without resistance, is, in case 
a conductor becomes grounded, to pass a current of greater 
or less volume’through the affected conductor and into the 
ground. The effect of the static capacity of conductors to 
ground is exactly the same, the difference being that no cur¬ 
rent passes into the ground at the generating station, and that 
the phase relation of the current through the capacity to the 
electromotive force producing it are not the same in both 
cases. The static capacity of an overhead conductor to ground is, 
with ordinary line construction, from 30 to 50 per cent, greater 
than that between conductors. ' Assuming a fault that makes 
the affected conductor of the same potential as the ground, the 
affected conductor would take roughly 50 per cent, more charging 
current than the unaffected ones. It may be noted also that 
the total kilovolt-amperes of charging current in all conductors 
would be increased about 33 per cent. Where the normal charg¬ 
ing current amounts to a considerable percentage of the total 
generating capacity, as it would in long, high-voltage, high-fre¬ 
quency lines, it will be seen that the condenser effect has the 
same action as a moderately-low ground resistance. 

If a ground resistance be used, the question of its current- 
carrying capacity is an important one. Since current is drawn 
through the ground resistance only during emergencies, its ca¬ 
pacity should be chosen to meet the maximum that any emer¬ 
gency can throw upon it. Usually the time during which cur¬ 
rent will flow is limited to the time required to trip a circuit- 
breaker, probably not more than a few seconds at most. The 
quantity of current that will flow as a maximum is also fixed as 
that which is required to trip out the most heavily set circuit- 
breaker. The question of current carrying capacity is therefore 
one which depends upon the character and setting of the safety 
devices used. 
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As to the character of resistance, permanenc}^ is the most 
essential. Considerable latitude is allowable in the amount of 
resistance, but that latitude does allow variations of manj 
hundred per cent., such as past experience has shown is apt to 
take place with graphite mixtures or similar structures. A me¬ 
tallic resistance is satisfactory but has the objection of being ex¬ 
pensive and bulky wdien the voltages involved are high. This 
problem has not yet been satisfactorily solved, but it seems 
probable that w^here high resistances are demanded—200 ohms 
or more—some form of non-metallic resistance will be found of 
sufficiently permanent character to be satisfactory. 

In the preceding matter the writer has endeavored to present 
some of the considerations to be taken into account w-hen this 
question of grounding the neutral arises. There are so many vari¬ 
ables connected wdth this matter that it is impossible to draw 
any conclusion that is general in its nature. The proper action 
to be taken depends upon the specific conditions surrounding 
each individuad case. 
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THE GROUNDED NEUTRAL 


BY F. G. CLARK 


Dxiring the consideration of the design of one high-tension 
installation, the question of grounding the neutral was inves¬ 
tigated, and resulted in a decision to ground the neutral points of 
the generators through a limiting resistance. It was my privilege 
to contribute to that design and to recommend that this resist¬ 
ance be omitted. The reasons for grounding, the reasons for and 
against the resistance, and facts relatively to operation covering 
a period of over two years may therefore be of interest in con¬ 
nection with this discussion. 

The installation comprises a power station centrally located 
for the ultimate conditions prescribed, but unfavorably to the 
preliminary electrification of a steam railroad requiring seven 
sub-stations, and undergound and overhead transmission of 
three-phase current at 11,000 volts and 25 cycles. Fig. 1 will 
give an idea of the present and ultimate conditions. The future 
circuits from the power station will be underground cables. 
There are now five 250,000-cir. mil three-phase circuits leading 
from the station undergound to No. 1 cable house. From there 
the feeders are aerial to sub-station No. 3. This will be seen 
to be the distributing point for the present installation. T^wo 
aerial circuits lead to sub-station No. 5. At cable-house No. 2 
the circuits are submarine, and again at cable-house No. 3 
submarine cables are used from the north end of the draw to the 
sub-station. 

The feeders leading east and west from sub-station No. 3 are 
underground. Three circuits lead to sub-station No. 2, and from 
there two circuits lead to sub-station No. 1. Three circuits 
lead to sub-station No. 4 and are overhead from cable-house 
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No. 4. From No. 4 sub-station one circuit leads direct to sub¬ 
station No. 6 and another to portable station No. 1, and from 
there to No. 6. At portable station No. 1 a three-phase No. 2 
conductor branch leads to sub-station No. 7. One circuit leads 
from sub-station No. 4 to portable station No. 2, and from there 
a single-phase No. 1 conductor circuit leads to transformer station 
No. 1. A typical location of this system and length of feeders 
is shown in Fig. 2. 

The protective features are low-equivalent lightning-arresters, 
inverse time-element relays on circuit-breakers, a peculiar method 
of operating exciters, and the grounded neutral. A voltage 



regulator has lately been installed and has a bearing on the situ¬ 
ation. 

The lightning-arresters are used in connection with choke- 
coils at the ends of all overhead feeders. They tend to protect 
the undergound feeders, the station apparatus, and, to a certain 
extent, the aerial transmission lines from the effects of lightning 
and from static strains due to switching, grounds, or short-circuits 
The arresters are set to discharge at 8500 volts. The pressure 
betw^een the ground and two conductors of the 11,000-volt, 
three-phase system, with one conductor grounded, is 11,000 
volts when the neutral is not grounded; it is 6380 volts when the 
neutral is dead grounded; it is between 6380 volts and 11,000 
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volts witli resistance in the neutral conductor. The locations of 
the lightning-arresters are shown in Fig. 2. 

The inver.se tinie-eleincnt relays afford protection against 
overloads, and an^ used in connection with the oil circuit- 
breakei'S on all feeders. Tlie speed in opening the circuit-breaker 
varies witli the increase of current in the circuit controlled. 

The relay.s at the ])o\ver station ends of the feeders are set 
.ro idlow a ina.vinuun of current to flow for a period of five sec- 
(jiiils l)efore they actuate the control circuits to open the cir- 
cuil -breakers. This is just above tlie amount of current allowed 
as a niaxinium ]>er feeder. Tlie relays at tlie nearest sub-station 
are set to open the circuit-breakers on feeders to more remote 



sub-stalions in four .seconds for the same current. The relays in 
the sub stalion next in progression are .set for three seconds 
witli tile sanic current, and so on. The relays are I'onneeled 
with .scries transformers, one on each leg of the circuit con¬ 
trolled, to open the circuit in the event of one leg grounding. 

The excitation of the generators deiiends ujion induction 
motor-gmierators, with no steam exciter or batttsry reinforce- 
nient, although both arc available for starting ui> in ease of an 
interruption. The induction motors are supplied from the 
main generators through transforniers and have about 2.r)% 
slip. The output of the exciters depends ujion the power-factor, 
rvhich decreases with the voltage. The excitation automatically 
ceases whenever the bus-bar voltage goes below 5,000. 
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A voltage regulator tends automatically to increase or de¬ 
crease the generator excitation as its voltage lowers or rises. 
The effect of this is to increase the intensity of the accidental 
overload and therefore hasten the automatic interruption. 
This is a radical change from the usual practice of holding up 
the exciter voltage under all conditions. It means a few more 
power station interruptions, but less damage when short-circuits 
occur, and less time lost in sub-stations. 

The foregoing explanation of the protective features of this 
installation may appear to be irrelevant to a discussion of the 
grounded neutral, though it has a bearing which should not be over¬ 
looked. The neutral point of each generator is led to a bus-bar 
through a fourth pole of the generator circuit-breaker. The neutral 
bus-bar is connected to one end of a cast grid resistance suitably 
insulated. The other end of the resistance is connected to a 
ground-plate located in earth kept moist with salt water. There 
is G.7 ohms resistance, or sufficient to allow 1000 amperes in the 
neutral circuit in the event of a ground. A current of 1000 
amperes vill raise the temperature of the resistance approxi¬ 
mately 1000° fahr. in one minute. An ammeter on the switch¬ 
board inoicates the amount of current in the neutral connection. 
A pilot lamp lights whenever 50 amperes or more flow^'s through 
the resistance. This lamp remains lighted until an auxiliary 
circuit is opened, and has been instrumental in determining 
the number of short-circuits that were also grounds. 

The grounded neutral affords protection against rises in poten¬ 
tial and high-frec^uency oscillations due to grounds. An ac¬ 
cidental ground will establish a pow^r circuit supposedly suffi¬ 
cient in all cases automatically to open the circuit-breaker. 
Were the neutral not grounded, the accidental ground would 
allow the charging current to be discharged through it, tending 
to bum the insulation and cause a short-circuit in the case of an 
underground cable, or burn off the conductor in the case of an 
aerial line. The electrostatic charge would also tend to cause 
oscillations in the case of underground cables and possible 
breakdowns at various points of the system. This has occurred 
during the operation of several high-tension systems. 

Grounding the neutral has the disadvantage of increasing 
the number of short-circuits, and consequently the interruptions 
of service. These short-circuits are dangerous to power-station 
apparatus, as they may cause breakdowns involving greater 
expense and loss of serwce than the possible resonance troubles. 
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There are conditions peculiar to each installation which have a 
bearing on this question, and these conditions determine the neces¬ 
sity of a resistance in the neutral circuit, the amount of resistance 
to be used, and whether more than one generator should be 
grounded. 

In systems where synchronous converters have low synchro¬ 
nizing power, the voltage drop due to grounds will cause the con¬ 
verters to drop out, and a limiting resistance must be placed in 
the grounded neutral. In other systems the generator coils 
are insufficiently braced, and resistance in the neutral is a pre¬ 
ventive for generator breakdowns. In stations where the 
generators are driven by slow-speed reciprocating engines the 
neutral points cannot be connected to a common bus-bar on 
account of cross-currents. A resistance would be required 
for each generator or that one generator be run with its neutral 
grounded. 

A consideration of these facts led to a decision to use a re¬ 
sistance of 6.7 ohms in the power station of the installation 
described. It was anticipated that this resistance would allow 
sufficient current to flow through any ground which might occur 
to clear the system of that ground, and that grounds on two legs 
or short-circuits would be • cleared by the inverse time-element 
relays, or, if very close to the power station, by an interruption 
of service due to the “killing’' of excitation. The events of 
operation indicate that the neutral ground is essential and that 
the other protective features perform their functions suitably. 

Conditions obtain, however, which mitigate against the 
proper operation of this protective feature. One instance will 
serve to illustrate this point. A wire-rigged sloop which had 
been anchored near the cable-house No. 2 draw (Fig. 1) drifted 
out of the channel until a stay-line connected with one leg of 
the transmission circuit, causing a ground. The ground held 
for about three minutes, when the boat shifted and another part 
of the rigging connected with a second leg, causing a short-circuit 
which opened the circuit-breaker. The current in the ground cir¬ 
cuit was approximately 400 amperes, which was not sufficient to 
open any of the circuit-breakers between the ground and the 
power station. It was enough, however, to burn off an anchor 
chain and several of the wire stays on the boat, and to raise 
the temperature of the neutral resistance to that of a bright-red 
heat. 

When the ground occurred, the neutral point rose from 0 to 
about 2700 volts, and the two ungrounded legs were approxi- 
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matelv 9000 volts to ground. The electrostatic condition very 
nearly approached that which would obtain in an ungrounded 
S 3 ''stem. The lightning-arresters being set at 8500 volts, began 
to discharge, and oscillations were a possibility 

The inductive drop and the resistance of the ground, added 
to the set resistance of 6.7 ohms, were sufficient to limit the 
current to 400 amperes. With the 6.7-ohm resistance out, 
the current would have been above 650 amperes, or sufficient 
to have opened the nearest controlling circuit-breaker in less 
than one second. The inductive drop was about 1000 volts 
and the resistance through the ground sufficient to divert the 
current to the numerous telephone lines as paths of least resist¬ 
ance. The fact that telephone troubles are not coincident with 
grounds of short duration would seem to indicate that induction 
is not an important factor in this particular case. There have 
been no indications of trouble in telephone or telegraph lines 
due to induced potential. 

Some action must be taken to prevent this ground current from 
causing trouble. The grounded neutral is a preventer of electro¬ 
static troubles and therefore shoud be retained. The resistance is 
a positive detriment to receiving the full benefit of this effect. 
It should, therefore, be omitted whenever the local conditions 
will permit. In the case described this can be done without 
perceptibly increasing the hazard to apparatus. This would 
enable the relays to clear any of the grounds that have occurred 
within five seconds. 

A transmission line may be so long that its total drop and 
the resistance of the ground will produce a condition analagous 
to that described. Such a case would require special treatment, as, 
for example, providing a low-resistance neutral conductor leading 
to a point safely within the area normally protected by the neutral 
ground at the station, and equipping the feeders to points be¬ 
yond, so that they may be opened by a relay. The relay could be 
actuated by a small current flowing in this extension of the neu¬ 
tral, and in phase with current flowing in one leg of the feeder. 
Such a condition does not obtain on the system described and 
we can therefore be reasonably assured that in removing the 
neutral resistance we will have removed the cause of trouble in¬ 
cident to the grounded neutral. 

During two years operation there have been over 70 short- 
circuits. About 25 of these have caused sub-station interrup¬ 
tions, and 6 have been close enough to cause power-station 
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interruptions. About one-half of these short-circuits showed 
a ground connnection. There have been 10 grounds, of which 
the neutral ground cleared 8. One held for four minutes and 
one for three minutes, both developing into two-wire short- 
circuits. 

It is quite probable that in a system operating with under¬ 
ground cables only, there would be no outside disturbances in 
connection with sustained grounds. The lead sheaths which 
are generally bonded together in manholes would provide the 
path of least resistance for the ground circuit. The ultimate 
installation will require undergound cables, and except for 
the greater power effects, and greater charging current, will 
alter the present situation but little. 
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EXPERIENCE WITH A GROUNDED NEUTRAL ON THE 
HIGH-TENSION SYSTEM OF THE INTERBOROUGH 
RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


BY GEORGE I. RHODES 


The chief circumstance which led to the grounding of the 
neutral of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company’s high- 
tension system was the serious nature of cable bum-outs. As 
a rule the detectors gave indication of a ground on one leg 
of the system from five to thirty minutes before the circuit- 
breaker opened, but on account of the large number of feeders 
connected it was practically impossible to isolate the damaged 
feeder before the short-circuit occurred. In a total of twelve 
operating bum-outs, the grounded cable was located but twice 
in time to prevent trouble. 

During the period between the first grounding of the cable 
and the final short-circuit, the system was operating under ab¬ 
normal potential conditions, the two ungrounded phases oper¬ 
ating at full delta potential of 11,000 volts above the ground. 
Undoubtedly the potential between phases was raised to a cer¬ 
tain extent by the increased charging current due to unbalanced 
potential conditions. The presence of abnormal potentials dur¬ 
ing this period of ground was evidenced by static discharges in 
the power and sub-stations that could hardly be accounted for 
by the operation of two legs at 11,000 volts above the ground 
potential. 

The charging current which flowed to ground through the 
fault before the short-circuit between phases was large enough 
seriously to injure the insulation of all three conductors, so 
that when the burn-out occurred it was so severe that the 
oil-switches usually opened with considerable violence. Surges 
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were started which at times caused other burn-outs to follow, 
in one instance causing a very disastrous shutdown.* The 
cable itself was always considerably burned, all three legs being 
grounded and usually burned off. At times the conductors 
were blown apart several inches. With the faults in this con¬ 
dition, it was quite impossible to locate them by the bridge 
method, and it was necessary to open a great many manholes 
before locating the trouble. 

In view of the fact that one phase of a cable almost invari¬ 
ably grounded some time before short circuiting, it was decided 
to ground the neutral through a resistance of proper magni¬ 
tude to allow sufficient current to flow to remove the grounded 
feeder without affecting the system in any other way. It is 
obvious that with only tw^'o feeders to a sub-station, a ground 
on one of them will open the circuit-breakers of both, and that 
the certainty of continuous operation of the sub-station increases 
with the number of feeders. 

The scheme of grounding the neutral as originally proposed 
was as follows: the neutral point of each generator was con¬ 
nected to a common or neutral bus-bar through a disconnecting 
switch and a current transformer. The transformer operated 
a relay on the main switch of the generator. The neutral bus¬ 
bar was grounded through a resistance of about six ohms in 
each powder station, making about three ohms’ resistance be¬ 
tween the neutral of the combined system and ground. In case 
of a ground, the maximum possible current was 1000 amperes 
per rheostat, all of which was generated by the grounded gen¬ 
erator. The relays on the feeder-switches were set to operate 
instantaneously ‘ at 300 amperes, and the generator relavs at 
about 900 amperes after five seconds. Under these conditions 
it was to be expected that a ground on-a cable would instantly 
remove it from service before any other disturbance could result. 

The neutral rheostats were of the iron grid type having a re¬ 
sistance of about six ohms and a reactance at 25 cycles of about 
0.3 ohms. They were made up in sixteen series sections, each 
insulated from the-others and from the ground by porcelain 
insulators. Each section w’^as made up of six series groups of 
cast-iron grids connected two parallel and twelve series per 
group. Each grid was made up of te n bars 0.25 in. by 0.75 in. 

*See paper on “ High Power Surges in Electric Distribution Systems 
of Great Magnitude,” by C. P. Steinmetz, Transactions A. I. E. E,, 1905 
also discussion on same, , ’ ’ 
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by 6 in., and two bars 0.25 in. by 0.75 in. by 4 in. A number 
of extra grids were used to adjust the resistance to the required 
value. The rheostat will carry 1000 amperes for two minutes, 
a capacity far in excess of anything that would be required 
in service. 

With the scheme as above outlined, very serious trouble was 
encountered from the triple^frequency cross-currents in the 
neutral connections. These neutral currents fluctuated very 
rapidly from nothing to one-half full-load current per generator. 



Fig 1,—Neutral rheostat. 


upon synchronizing there was a very large rusli of current in 
the neutral, so large in fact that with four generators running 
it was very difficult to synchronize a fifth with its neutral 
grounded* These cross-currents had such serious effects on the 
operation of the system that the scheme of grounding the neutral 
was delayed for a time to allow making some experiments. 

An oscillographic study of the neutral cur rents was made 

* "Experience with a Grounded Neutral on a High Tension Plant," 
C. W, Ricker, EUctric Journal, September, 1906. 
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and has been described fully.* The records (Figs. 2 and 3 ) proved 
without a doubt that the currents were caused by irregularities in 
the angular velocity of the prime movers and unequal excitations 
of the generators. It was found that the insertion of resistance in 
the neutral connections of the generators would reduce the cur¬ 
rents to a safe value. This, however, was undesirable on ac¬ 
count of the variable resistance in the ground circuit, depend¬ 
ing on the number of generators in operation. Furthermore, 
resistances of sufficient magnitude and capacity would have 
occupied too much space to be used in these power stations. 

. It was finally decided that full protection could be obtained 
by connecting but one live generator at a time to the neutral 
bus-bar in each power station. The transformers in the neutral 
connections were also disconnected from the relays on the main 
generator svitch. Even with but one generator grounded in 
each power station, the interchange of current ■ through the 



Fig. 2. —Combined effect of excitation and fluctuation of angular velocity. 
Curve 1, Potential between phases. Curve 2, Neutral current. ■ 


neutral rheostats, and the tie-line between the stations, is at 
times large enough to make it undesirable to open the neutral 
disconnecting-switch of a live generator. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit Company's system was 
operated for about three and one-half years without a grounded 
neutral, in wiiich time about 150 miles of cable w^as operated 
for three years and 330 miles for one-half 3 -ear. Since ground¬ 
ing the neutral, the s}"stem has been in operation for two 3 ’’ears 
with about 330 miles of cable. 

^ Previously to grounding the neutral, there were twelve dis¬ 
tinct operating burn-outs, and since then there have been six¬ 
teen. It appears^from this fact, that grounding the neutral 
has had no material effect on the number of bum-outs. This 
is as w-as expected. 


* ‘ ‘ Neutral Currents 
Journal, July, 1907. 


of a Three-Phase Grounded System,” Electric 
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Of the twelve bum-outs occurring previously to the grounding 
of the system, four shut down the power station; one other shut 
down two sub-stations; and four more shut down one sub- 
statmn. Of the other three which did not shut down the sub¬ 
station, two were isolated in time to prevent a short-circuit, 
n all of these cases, there were five or six cables to a sub¬ 
station. During most this period only the Seventy-fourth 
Street power station was in operation, so that there were no 
tie-line troubles. 

Of the sixteen burn-outs that have occurred since grounding 
the neutral, not one has caused a shutdown of either power 
station; eight have shut down the sub-station fed by the cable, 
two have caused one other feeder to open, and six have caused 
no disturbance other than the opening of the switches of the 
feeder in trouble. In three of the cases in which the sub-station 
was shut down, the tie-line between the power stations opened. 



Pig. 3.—Effect of fluctuation of angular velocity. Curve 1, Potential 
between phases. Curve 2, Neutral current 

but without disturbing the operation of either. Of the eight 
bum-outs which shut down the sub-station, three were stations 
aving three feeders each, one having four feeders, two having 
hve feeders, and two having six feeders. Of the other eight 
bi^-outs which did not shut down the sub-station, two were 
sub-stations having three feeders each, two having four feeders 

two having five feeders, one having six feeders, and one having 
seven feeders. ^ 

Previously to the grounding of the neutral, the switches 
operated with explosive violence on the short circuiting of a cable, 
at times throwing oil and burning the contacts. Under present 
operating conditions, however, the switches always open very 
quiet y, so quietly in most cases that it was necessary to install 
a tell-tale to indicate when there had been abnormal current 
through the neutral rheostats. 

Before grounding the system, in all burn-outs the cable vas 
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so badly injured that it was impossible to make any bridge test, 
and it was necessary to open a great many manholes before 
locating the trouble. Of the sixteen burn-outs that have oc¬ 
curred since the grounding of the neutral, fourteen of them were 
in such condition that the fault could easily be located by the 
Murray loop method. In most of these cases but one leg was 
grounded. In the tw'O cases where all three legs were grounded, 
making the bridge test impossible, the burn-out was the 
result of very severe mechanical injury. Locations of the 
fault are always made to wdthin a duct length, even on the 
longest cables of more than 45,000 ft. The saving in time 
effected by this accurate predetermination of the trouble by 
the bridge method is an important factor in the time necessary 
to restore a sub-station to normal conditions of operation. 

It is probable that something would be gained by increasing 
the resistance between the neutral and ground. When the 
scheme was first contemplated, it was planned to ground the 
neutral through six ohms, there being at that time but one power 
station. Now with two stations in parallel the effective ground¬ 
ing is through but three ohms, making the possible ground cur¬ 
rent twice that originally planned for. There is no doubt but 
that with the resistance as first decided upon there would have 
been fewer sub-station shutdowns. 

From the above data, it is seen that grounding the neutral 
of this system through a series resistance has been quite suc¬ 
cessful. It has greatly reduced the disturbance from cable 
burn-outs and the time necessary to restore an injured cable 
to service. 
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DISCUSSION AT NEW YORK 

Discussion on “The Grounded Neutral,”, at New York 
October 11, 1907 

Ekctric Snlnfnl TV the Commonwealth 

^lectric Company of Chicago in one portion of its territory put 

mto commercial service the first extensive system of four^vure 

three-phase distribution at 4000-2300 volts. This OO-cycle 

system was soon installed in all the company’s outlyino- ind 

tne total length of three-phase or equivalent line of feeders 
to-day aggregates 525 miles, of which 55 miles is underground 
the remainder overhead. The neutral of this 60-cycle system 
has always been connected solidly to ground. ^ 

Edison Company raised the volt- 

to system from 4500 

to 9000 \olts, and put into service its first star-wound eenerator 

'»itl>oufs,ap.?p 

conduct^^ aggregates 270 miles of three- 

^nductor cable and is practically all underground, only nine 
miles being overhead. The neutral of this 25-cycle systeVhas 

year T part n't beginning. During the last 

LniinH of, this system has, however, been connected to 
ground through resistances. The remainder of the- system 

fou^riear^ System during the pr^dous 

four years has been connected solidly to ground^ 

In June, 1907, the Chicago Edison Company put into com- 

“t 20 OOo'SS ' Vf underground Le opLting 

at 20,000 volts. The transformers were connected in delta at 

S t£ S”f “1“^ ft**'-,-?, ''■» “d. The nTaml 

connected solidly to ground 

mentioned above have recently been 
consolidated into the Commonwealth Edison Comply whiS 

fnd S™™ Yr ‘ three-phfse o^Zad 

Jlf nf different purposes, but ^ 

connected^to^pro^^ a resistance is 

connected to ground. The experience in operating high-ten¬ 
sion systems with the neutral grounded has, therefore^ been 

been engineering policy on this matter has 

been definite for several years. The experience, however in 

iSited’^^Thp^vr-'^^’^^b*^™^^\-^ resistance is still somewhat 
If steps in this experience arid development, 

and some of the reasons, with the conditions now existing, may 
be of interest in this discussion. ^ 

The 4,000-—2,300-volt, four-wire, three-phase system of dis- 

2080 n suburban sections permits standard 

2080 to 115-2_30-volt line transformers, thus giving a single- 

Inlttf’ power service at 115-230 

^ system of distribution would be 
unstable and would permit annoying and serious voltage flue- 
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tuations if the neutral of the primary system were not grounded. 
After considerable discussion the neutral was finally grounded, 
under the writer’s direction, just before the first four-wire, 
three-phase circuit or feeder was put into service. 

Among those who at that time (November, 1900) argued 
most strongly against' the grounding of the neutral but who 
later, after making some experiments, became one of the most 
ardent advocates, was Mr. George N. Eastman, who, early in 
1901, had occasion to make certain tests which led to a series 
of very careful investigations at a time when accurate informa¬ 
tion on this subject was very meagre. Some of the results of 
these investigations were presented by him in a paper before 
the Boston convention of the National Electric Light Asso¬ 
ciation in May, 1904. These investigations, with the first 
few years of actual experience, practically fixed the engineer¬ 
ing practice on this particular matter in the two Chicago 
central station companies, who have, since 1900, continued to 
develop their three-phase transmission systems with the neutral 
grounded. 

We have no direct comparative experience with an un¬ 
grounded system under exactly similar conditions. The re¬ 
sults from this grounded system have, however, been very satis¬ 
factory. There have been practically no underground cable 
burn-outs on this 60-cycle s^^stem, and comparatively * little 
trouble on pot-heads or on the other overhead construction. 
The total number of transformer burn-outs from all causes, 
including lightning, overloading, and defects in the apparatus, 
during the last two years, has been about 1.4%, and 1.2% of 
the total number of line transformers in service. The per¬ 
centage expressed in kilowatt capacity connected has thus far 
been even less. Similar, four-wire, three-phase systems with 
grounded neutral have during the last few years been installed 
in so many cities of the country that this practice has become 
quite well known. The grounding of the neutral on three-phase 
systems for general distribution has also become very common, 
at least in parts of Europe. 

The 9,000-volt, 25-cycle transmission system in Chicago is 
used exclusively for transmission to sub-stations, not for 
general distribution. With the exception of a few induction 
motor driven exciters, all equipment consists of synchronous 
converters or synchronous motor-generators. 

The present total continuous capacity of the two principal 
and two subsidiary generating stations is about 110,000 kw. 
The neutral of the 25-Gycle, 9,000-volt system is, however, 
grounded directly only in the Harrison street and the Fisk 
street stations. The latter at present contains ten turbo¬ 
generator units, the first four of which were originally rated 
at 5,000 kw. and the last six at 9,000 kw. each, with the usual 
overload guarantee. The transmission lines from the two 
stations are operated normally as “radial'' systems; that is, 
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outgoing lines are independent of each other and are not tied 
together at the sub-station ends. 

The neutral of this system was connected solidly to ground 
in May, 1902, when the first 9,000-volt generators were started 
at the Harrison street station. Since the Fisk street station 
was put in service, the transmission system has at times been 
operated all in multiple; at the other times, sectionalized. 
In the latter case each part or section of the system had a 
grounded neutral so as to avoid having two non-synchronous 
sections without a grounded neutral on each. At present, and 
during a large part of the last year, the entire 25-cycle system 
has been operated in two approximately equal sections, desig¬ 
nated ‘ System A and “ System B.” Previously to this 
tirne the Fisk street station contained but four turbo-generator 
units, to which have since been added six units of a larger 
type with slightly different characteristics. Partly for this 
reason, and partly for the reason that with the rapidly increasing 
generating capacity it might be well to limit, in case of acci¬ 
dents, the possible flow of current to ground, there was installed 
a 0.5-ohm resistance between the neutral of each of the four new 
generators and ground. The four older generators are left 
with the neutral grounded solidly on each. Normally, the two 
sets of generators are operated oh separate sections of the 
system, one of which was thus operated with, and the other 
without, a resistance in the neutral. 

During the previous four years, or since May, 1902, the 
neutral had always been grounded solidly, and with satis¬ 
factory results. In case of a cable breakdown between con¬ 
ductors and ground, each cable 'was usually disconnected from 
the bus-bars by the overhead relays and oil-switch before the 
remaining two conductors became involved, thus permitting a 
quick and accurate location test by the Murray loop method. 
As the generating capacity of the system increased, and as it 
became necessary to have heavier overload and longer time¬ 
limit setting of relays on outgoing lines, the destructive effects 
of cable breakdowns have apparently been somewhat greater, 
although this may be due in part to the very heavy setting of 
relays. This indicated the desirability of limiting in some 
manner the current flow in case of accidents to decrease the 
destructive effects. It was also desirable to secure some com¬ 
parative data on this matter of resistance or no resistance. 

Four possibilities naturally presented themselves: 1, the design 
of generators with a lower short-circuit current; 2, grounding 
the neutral on only one of the groups of generators running in 
parallel, leaving the neutral open on the remainder so as to 
limit the flow of current to ground to the short-circuit' current 
of the one generator; 3, the introduction of one large resistance 
between the neutral bus-bar from a group of generators and 
ground; 4, the introduction of a separate resistance between 
the neutral of each generator and ground. Partly for reasons 
previously stated, the latter method was adopted. 
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Both of the first two methods mean holding the neutral 
where it belongs, while both of the last two methods wdll cause 
displacement of the neutral with attendant rises in potential, as 
has been pointed out in Mr. Lincoln's paper. 

In four'cases of trouble, each affecting from 10 to 30% of 
the total service at the time, during the two years before the 
installation of resistances, and during the one* year since, the 
effects might or might not have been modified if the neutral had 
been grounded with instead of without a resistance. In all the 
other cases of trouble during this period, and in most of the 
cases during the three years previously, the use of a resistance 
in the neutral would probably not have effected any improve¬ 
ment, In most instances the overload relays on feeder oil- 
switches were set at 100% overload for six seconds, although 
in some cases they w^ere set at 100% for three seconds. The 
generator switches are all non-automatic and are opened only 
by the switchboard operator. 

During the last five and one-half years, even after eliminating 
all cases of trouble which have no bearing on this subject of 
the grounded neutral, in addition to the four serious cases above 
mentioned, there have been quite a number of minor cases 
which have a strong bearing on the matter of the grounded neutral. 
Especially is this true of cable troubles which, during the last 
three years, have averaged only two cases per one hundred miles 
per 3 'ear. This includes all troubles on 9,000-volt cables from 
known or unknown causes, except those due to external injury 
to the lead sheaths. 

Notwithstanding these results, we have started some inves¬ 
tigations with the oscillograph, and have also installed for pur¬ 
poses of observation some spark-gaps at different points on 
the s\^stem, all with special reference to securing more accurate 
information for guidance in the development of the 20,000-volt 
underground system into suburban districts. These investiga¬ 
tions have not \^et progressed sufficiently to afford much definite 
information. There are some indications that in the Fisk street 
station the spark gap when set for 100% above normal, dis¬ 
charges occasionally w^hen the oil-switch on the distance sub¬ 
station end of the line is opened. This instantaneous rise of 
potential occurs even with the neutral grounded, and may be 
due to the stored energy of the line. We have thus far not been 
able to find rises of potential coincident with any other switching 
or other operation. 

Our investigation and experience with one system for five 
years, and another system for seven years, leads us to believe, 
that between operating with the neutral grounded or not 
grounded, under our conditions the grounding of the neutral 
is the better policy. As to whether or not any additional 
benefits would be secured by grounding the neutral through 
a resistance, we feel that our experience is still too limited. 
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Philip Torchio: The papers presented by Mr. Rliodes and 
Mr. Clark give the experience of two moderately high voltage 
systems operated with grounded neutral. I shall contribute 
to their discussion the experience of the New York Edison 
Company’s S 3 ^stem which is also operated at moderate^ high 
voltage, but without grounded neutral. This comparison is 
not offered in a spirit of criticism of the admirable work de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Clark, but as an expression of 
opinion of those who have not yet found enough evidence of 
either the desimbility or the necessity of grounding the neutral 
of 6600-volt, high-tension systems operated underground. 

The Edison system operates at 6600 volts, three-phase, 25 
cycles. ^ The cables are mostly paper insulated, with in. 
insulation between conductors and in. between each con¬ 
ductor and ground. The feeders are operated on the radial 
system, not connected in multiple at the sub-stations. The 
system was started in 1898 with about three miles of high- 
tension cable, and grew steadily from year to year to the present 
system of about 200 miles. During the nine years’ operation 
we have had 66 cable troubles of all kinds; of these, 32 developed 
during operation, and 34 were found either by the periodic in¬ 
sulation test or by inspection of the routes. 

Table I gives a summary of all kinds- of troubles divided into 
three classifications. In the first column are the operating 
troubles proper, cable troubles manifested during operation of 
the system; in the second column are cable troubles manifested 
when the cables were out of. service, by periodic or special in¬ 
sulation test; the third column shows defective cable troubles 
found by visual inspection by the line inspectors. It must be 
noticed that the Edison Company’s high-tension cables are dis¬ 
tributed over all the city, where a lot of underground work has 
been done, causing a lot of interference and damage to the 
cable line. The table shows that there have been, in nine years, 
32 operating cable troubles, 14 of which were due to mechanical 
injury. The majority of the troubles in the rest of the cases 
were in splices due to defective installation, etc. 

If we eliminate the 14 troubles due to mechanical injury, and 
make allowance for the great amount of interference attendant 
to the subway conditions under which the New York Edison 
Company operates, we see that the number of troubles per mile 
of cable per year compares favorably with Mr. Rhodes’ figures 
for the Interborough system.. As to the extent of trouble caused 
by the cable bum-outs, in no case was the cable subway damage 
more than nominally. 

We have been fortunate up to now in not having a severe 
blowing up of the subway, cables, as mentioned by Mr. Rhodes. 
In one instance only the cable short-circuit was so severe as to 
overtax one of the old circuit-breakers—^not of standard make— 
which caused a shutdown of the generating station. The short- 
circuit was caused by the driving of a pick into one high-tension 
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TABLK 1 

Classification of All High-Tension ( ahm; Faults for the Pfriok Bf j'.vhen 
November 14, 1898, and Uctoder 8, 1907, Inclosivk 


Manifested by or.ening of 
circuit-breakers during 
operation 

Manifested liy low 
insulation lest 

itepfilrii b'. line 
iiispcrt tus 

1. In splice 

1. In .‘^jtlice 


1. hpnrcd U5 inanh-ilf* [.y 
are rai >ie IttaM-out 

2. Nail driven into cab 
(extraneous injury) 

e 2. In .splice 

2. j\ail into taisle 

3. In sharp bend in man 
hole 

3. In SI dice 

3. l).unag»‘d m nianhoie l,v 
alleruatiuf’.-euio-ui light up; 
caliles hum <»t!! 

4. In damaged sleeve (ex 
traneous injury, cause un 
known) 

4. In cable (sieain exhaust 

) ‘b In cable texlraiieou:; 

jury) 

5. In bend in small man 
hole 

5. Moisture in 
splice 

old rubbe 

' 5. Uamaged bv MiitMiir pas 

tier; tiding rad'wav wml. 

6. Wet end of cable (ex 
traneous injury due to wate 
leak) 

6. Moisture in 
' splice 

olil rulibe 

_ <L Ikuuageti bv tait ade par 
tier; tioing ;.ubna\ wtak 

7. In splice 

7. Moisture in old niltbei 
c.'dile (extran(H)u:; injury) 

_ 7. Hamagctl bv tau* ide par 
ficr; tit ting rajbw.iv utal, 

8. In bend (extraneous iir 
jury) 

8. Nail driven into top cop 
duct or ((‘Xtraurou:. injury) 

8, Ihini t»?n lb a i u f h • t p*ct, 
maJthitlc, jujuiv Joan .idja 
eeut catilrr; 

9. In bend—defective 

9. In cable (ste; 

uu leak ) 

. 9, Ami.w .kintagerl b\ ,id 

latriit biuuiiig table-. 

10. In cable (pos-sildy ex¬ 
traneous) 

10. In sidiee (r.teain leak i 

, 10. Aiimoj d,ituag(*d la atl 
JiU'ent alfemaiiug (tuoni 
burumg table-, 

11. In splice 

11. In defect iv<’ 

splice 

1 n, .'\inittr il.tnugetl bv ad 
laet'Til Inuuiiig table-. 

12, prill forced through tile 
duct into cable (extraneous 
injury) 

12. In cable (f.ti'am leak) 

. 12. A mu ft tiiuuagetl by iut 
j.u'cnt buruiiig eables 

^ 13. In splice (extrancsius 
injury) 

33. At sidice cn»l 


13. If) cable. t!amagt‘d bv 
tujjae{*ni bnmifjg ta!»le'. 

, 14. In .splice (extranc^ous 
injury due to water leak) 

14. At splice 


M. Split'c tkifuagnl bv lid 
jnccuf, but f) mg eidsjf, 

15. In cable 



I/l Ikmetiuetl -.pli, r potb 
iblv tlu»‘ tt» tajfgr? 

16. In splice 



16 Uatnagri! bv tmt-j'le 
;»aities tioing nibwav uofk 

17. Uautugnl bv ntljaicfit 
ntming t-ubk's 

IH. Ihmtngetl bv titit-it|r 
tarttc.s (Ittiug stjlavav wti)k 

19. IhnuftgctI J,v tMibiitIr 
iurtica dtung subwuv vvttfk 

20, Ihunngerl while dtting 
xenvutmn work 

17, In cable 



18. In splice 

. 19. In cable (extraneous in 
jury) 


f 

t 

20. Crowbar driven into 
cable (extraneous injury) 


e 

21. Puncture in .straight 
section of cable (connected 
With station trouble) 
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Manifested by opening of 
circuit-breakers during 
operation 


Manifested by low 
insulation test 


Reported by line 
inspectors 


22 . Ground detector acted 
in conjunction. Drill forced 
through tile duct into cable 
(extraneous injury) 


^ 23. Groi.md detector acted 
m conjunction. Moisture in 
straight cable due to extrane¬ 
ous injury 


24. Ground detector acted 
in conjunction. Moisture in 
straight cable due to extrane¬ 
ous injury) 


25. Defective splice 


26. In easy bend in cable 
—connected with station 
trouble 


27. Defective splice 


^ 28. Bums and mechanical 
injury to cable 


29. Damaged by adjacent 
burning low-tension cables 


^ 30. Ground detector acted 
HI conjunction. Defective ca¬ 
ble in duct 


31. Defective splice con¬ 
nected with operating trouble 


^ 32. Ground detector acted 
m conjunction. In straight 
cable—connected with station 
trouble 


14 Mechanical injury 
8 At or in splice 
4 In bends in manholes 
6 In cables 


32 Total 


5 Mechanical injury 
9 At or in splice 


14 Total 


19 Mechanical injury 
1 At or in splice 


20 Total 


RECAPITULATION 

38 Mechanical injuries 
18 At or in splices 
4 In bends 
6 In cables 


66 Grand total. 


cable m proximity to the generating station. In other cases 
the relays and oil-switches cleared the short-circuited cable 
without affecting appreciably the bus-bar voltage. 

Mainly on account of the large storage-batteries on the low- 
tension system, the effects of cable troubles have been consider¬ 
ably minimized. For the last three years all the cable troub¬ 
les lowered the distributing voltage an average of 5% for 45% 
of the total system load with^ a total elapsed time of reduced 
pressure of 2.5 minutes. I omit other data corroborative of the 
general good results of the operation of this system and its 
freedom from violent disturbances due to cable burn-outs. 
Furthermore, in every instance when we had a burn-out or dis- 
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turbance of any kind, we fully investigated all attendant cir¬ 
cumstances and tried to figure out how the results might have 
been modified by having the neutral grounded. In no case of 
cable bum-outs did we find that the results might have been 
sensibly improved by the presence of the grounded neutral. 
On the other hand, station and sub-station troubles, which are 
usually minor but considerably more numerous than cable 
troubles, would in some cases have been made very serious by 
the presence of the grounded neutral. In the papers presented 
b}" Messrs. Rhodes and Clark no mention is made of these troub¬ 
les inside the stations. But I think that they have an impor¬ 
tant bearing on the subject, and in most of the plants would 
weigh very heavily against the adoption of a grounded neutral 
without resistance, or wdth low resistance allowing ground 
currents considerably in excess of the condenser capacity cur¬ 
rent of the system. 

Aside from these practical experiences, there is the theoretical 
side of the matter, which has been very ably treated by several 
prominent engineers in this countrr}^- and abroad."^' But un¬ 
fortunately w’'e knowr very little of the direct bearing of the 
theories applied to the operation of the underground systems 
now^ under consideration. And in this connection I want to 
inake clear that none of the experiences with grounded neutiral 
gri en here to-night claims that the grounded neutral, per se^ 
w ill prevent violent surges on the system when under the provo¬ 
cation of a heavy tw^o-wire short-circuit; that is, the grounded 
neutral has been made to assist in making the operation of 
certain mechanical relays and switches reasonably more positive 
than they w^ould otherwise be. If for any reason a heavy 
tw o-w ire short-circuit takes place, the presence of the grounded 
neutral is ineffective to change the results from those that 
w^ould take place if the neutral w’-ere not grounded. Further- 
grounding the neutral without resistance, a dead 
short-circuit occurs on a cable every time the insulation 
resistance of the cable is reduced enough to let an appreciable 
amount of current pass^ to ground, while without a grounded 
neutral the operator might have time to disconnect the de¬ 
tective cable from^ the system before the ground had developed 
into a short-circuit. ^ Nowr, the elapsed time between the be¬ 
ginning of the deterioration of the insulation around one con¬ 
ductor and its final dead grounding is usually very long. It 
may be several minutes, or hours, or days. 


■pi Americ^ Institute Electrical Engineers, 1901* Kennellv 
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Speaker and Mr. T. W. Varley have taken advantage of 
tnis tact and have developed a device now being applied to'the 
l\ew \ork Edison system by which it is expected to obtain all 
the advantages of selecting and disconnecting the defective 
cable considerably before the condition of a dead ground is 
reached. The device can be operated on a system with or 
without grounded neutral. The device takes advantage of 
the unbalance of condenser capacity current on the cable 
s} stem when the insulation of any conductor begins to deterio¬ 
rate. 

In Mr. Lincoln’s paper there is shown very clearly the con¬ 
dition of an electrostatically balanced system, when there is 
no faulty insulation to ground; a similar diagram in Fig. 1, 



Plate 1, shows approximately the amount of capacity current 
between conductors, and the condenser current between each 
conductor and ground. The sum of these condenser currents 
under normal conditions is zero. If the insulation resistance 
to ground begins to get lower, and an appreciably small amount 
of current flows between one conductor and ground, there will 
be an electrostatic disturbance that will cause the different 
amounts of condenser current to vary proportionately to the 
discharge from the conductor to ground as shown in Fig. 2. 
t should be noted that the sum of the condenser currents is 
greater than zero, and the amount of unbalanced current would 

”uiXh*Lrth 
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Fig. 3 shows the same condition as Fig. 2, but the resistance 
to ground is still lower, almost a short-circuit of conductor to 
ground. Fig. 4 shows the condition of a dead ground, as when 
all the capacit}" current of one conductor is discharged to ground. 

Referring to Plate II, the device consists of a current trans- 




Plate II 

former applied to the lead sheath of each feeder. The secondary 
of the transformer is connected by means of a condenser to a 
relay, ^ which is intended to operate either the circuit-breaker 
or a signal similar to a telephone drop relay of standard make, 
as desired. This plate shows how the transformers are applied* 
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On each feeder we are putting on three of these transformers; 
they are about 6 in. long, and cover about 18 or 20 in. of the 
cable. 

In Plate III are indicated a set of three-phase bus-bars and 
four high-tension feeders. The feeders can be extended to any 




number. The circles indicate diagrammatically the cable, and 
the segments of circles inside indicate the capacity current to 
ground of each conductoi; and they are made equal, which 
indicates that the capacity currents in each cable are balanced 
and no current flows through the earth. The conditions of un- 
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balanced capacity current as illustrated in Plate I, Figs. 2, 
3, and 4 are covered by the arrangement of the devices 
shown in Plate III. When there is a dead ground, the con 
denser current of that wire disappears and the condenser current 
of the other two wares has grown to twdce the size. The return 
for these unbalanced currents is shown b}^ the arrow^s via earth 
to the faulty insulation and the grounded conductor of the 
defective feeder w^hich takes the unbalanced current of all the 
other feeders on the system. By applying the relay in prox¬ 
imity to the bus-bars we detect the sum ot the unbalancing of 
all the feeders By this means we expect to detect trouble 
long in advance of the short-circuiting of the feeder which is 
going to be in trouble, and give plenty of time to the operator 
to disconnect it from the system. This relay can be operated 
as w^ell on an ungrounded system as on a grounded system- 
and even wdth the grounded system I think it will be a valuable 
auxiliary, especially if the grounded neutral is made through a 
high resistance limiting the ground current to a few amperes 
(in the order of the condenser capacity current of the system 
to ground) sufficient to discharge the cumulative electrostatic 
charges, and also hold the ground current as soon as the insula¬ 
tion at any point of the system low^ers sufficiently to allow an 
appreciable flow of cuirent. 

N. J. Neall: I have chosen for my part of the subject a few 
comments on the effect of grounding the neutral with or without 
resistance, from the lightning protective apparatus standpoint. 
An analysis of the papers presented to-night shows that one 
deals with comparatively low-voltage underground service; the 
other intimates the needs of a high-voltage overhead system. 
We are not much concerned about the lightning protection for 
an undei ground system, for certainly no arrester or arrester 
scheme between the conductors and the ground will be of 
great benefit, perhaps of no benefiit at all, in the line of the 
disturbances that have been described to-night. Endeavors 
have been made to protect across phases; perhaps that is the 
remaining and only form of protection required for underground 
service. Lightning piotection foi high-voltage overhead sys¬ 
tems has as much bearing on the selection of a grounded neutral 
as any other one element of operation. Moreover, the mere 
benefit of grounding is not the sole consideration in selecting 
the type of apparatus or the method of operation. For example, 
in an underground system there are a number of conductors 
in multiple, so that the elimination of one conductor does not 
cut out the entire service . 

Ttic situation can be looked at from the standpoint of design 
or manufacture and also the standpoint of operation Manu¬ 
facturers I think, follow rather than lead in the adoption of 
high-voltage protective apparatus; so that as the contemplated 
voltages for commercial service get higher, it is very doubtful 
whe.hei one can obtain arresters as quickly as one can get appar- 
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atus suitable for this service. Now, to ground the neutral would 
throw the arrester ratings into a group which has been already 
only partly developed. Moreover, the question of insulators 
for these high voltages is also an important element in the selec¬ 
tion of the method of connection. Neither a grounded neutral 
nor an ungrounded neutral will save the puncturing of insulators 
by high-voltage strains induced by lightning. I do not refer 
to direct strokes, but to those concentrated charges that are 
known to exist on transmission lines and do not seem to be able 
to pass more than a few hundred feet at most from the point 
of application. It has been thought in times past that these 
charges jumped over the insulators, but it often happens that 
they cause punctures. Now, if a line be grounded, with resist¬ 
ance or without, and the charge just described takes place— 
discharging over the insulator—a short-circuit follows which 
might be of sufficient strength to shatter the insulator. If it 
be an ungrounded system, it might be merely a static discharge 
of the local condenser current, so to speak, which will not have 
heat enough and will be so attenuated that it will not cause 
an 3 rthing further than a temporary disturbance of that particular 
part of the line. 

A grounded neutral, moreover, does not help lightning- 
arrester operation. Theoretically, it throws more of a strain 
on the arrester at the time ot operation than if the line were 
not grounded. The arrester, as Mr.' Lincoln has said, can be 
insulated for a lower voltage and closer adjustment to the 
normal voltage of the line, but it is a grave question whether 
that is not offset by the fact that the arrester helps to form at 
the time it operates a partial short circuit on the system, pro¬ 
vided the resistances do not give way under the strains, which 
is most doubtful. 

Another element of line operation that is not helped very 
much by grounding is the telephone plant. One of the most 
serious conditions in long-distance transmission at the time 
of any disturbance is the interruption of telephone service 
within the transmission system itself. 

If a resistance must be used—and there seems to be in certain 
cases good reason why this has been selected—it seems an easier 
matter to select a resistance suitable for low voltage than one suit¬ 
able for high voltage. Those of us who have studied the resist¬ 
ance for lightning protective apparatus know that a resistance of 
small size, of small cost, of large current-carrying capacity, and 
current-choking capacity, is a very hard thing to get. The same 
problem in only a modified way exists in the high-tension system 
with the grounded neutral. I do not believe it is possible to pre¬ 
dict any positive method of operation, but I should say, judging 
from the progress of the art, that if the apparatus can be made 
sufficiently insulated to be connected in delta, and lightning- 
arresters can be found that will operate nicely at that voltage, 
and proper provision is made for the sectionalizing-of- 1:he line 
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Ctf cross-sectionalizing of the line if it happens to be a parallel 
circuit, that a minimum of interruption of service can be ob¬ 
tained. If in addition to this the progress of the art of light- 
ning protection will indicate relief from a great deal of these 
induced disturbances that I have spoken of, and if the promise 
of electrolytic lightning-arresters can be fulfilled, a great deal 
that I have just said about lightning protection will be very 
happily modified. 

_ John B. Taylor: The grounded nuetral with or without re¬ 
sistance must be regarded as a protective device, and for this 
reason the trend of discussion seems to be similar to discussions 

choke-coils. Apparatus or devices 
which become operative only in emergency conditions cannot 
be subjected to tests that will absolutely determine their value 
tor the emergency condition, hence the reported results' of 
successful operation from plants where the neutral is grounded 
and also where it is not grounded. 

Mr. Lincoln speaks of obtaining a neutral connection from 
T a'lto-transfonner connected to proper points of the delta.” 
i nave had occasion to rnake up stable artificial neutral points 
where no neutral is available on any of the apparatus but 
my arrangements could not be described in his terms and I ask 
Mr. Lincoln to show us a diagram of the arrangement he has in 


lead P/oper value of resistance in the neutral 

to ? resistance must be such as 

Thi? heaviest circuit-breaker. 

I^ichTve'^f distribution systems 

vhich have already been referred to as “radial feeders” but 

cise^ Th? a^" considered as a special rather than a general 

Se use of 'desirable to 

Seraround ® f^ ®3^stem mainly of 

underground cables, supplying a number of sub-stations havine 

Srs as sub-station bus? 

bars as well as on the mam station bus-bars. A consideration 

of this interconnection of cables will readily show that the 
current flowing to ground at the cable fault wilf divide according 

faultrs 

di-ffi^ u generator. This requirement makes it 
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From the record of cable breaks, in Mr. Rhodes’ paper, I 
have figured out the number of breaks per mile of cable per 
year. I think it a matter of interest that Mr. Junkersfeld’s 
ngures^ on cable breaks, on a 9000-volt system in Chicago, for 
^hes of cable per year, are very nearly the same. From 
Mr. Rhodes figures the number of cases of burn-outs per mile 
of cable per year are slightly greater since the neutral was 
grounded, ^hile the purpose of the ground in this plant is to 
secure selective operation of switches, yet I should look for a 
reduced nurnber of burn-outs. With the resistance, grounds 
are^ more quickly removed, with consequent reduction in time 
of increased voltage strain on the whole system. Possibly the 
records do not coyer a sufficiently long time to eliminate the ele¬ 
ment of chance; it is also possible that the increased number 
of faults since the resistance ivas installed are due to trouble in 
the joint, etc., incidental to the installation of a number of 
miles of new cable. 

Mr. Clark’s experience with neutral resistance is certainly 
interesting and I hope that he can give us some more data on 
the following points. What is the resistance of the plate 
ground ? Why have tney not availed themselves, in addition 
to the plate, of the extensive system of water pipes, etc., which 
is generally available in the neighborhood of any large genera¬ 
ting plant? We have very little data on resistance of circuits 
with different earth terminals, and if Mr. Clark can advise how 
much the neutral resistance (given as 6.7 ohms) is increased by 
the' earth resistance at the plate, we shall be indebted to himi. 

I also hope that Mr. Clark will tell us the material of the neutral 
resistance, as cast-iron heated up to 1000® fahr. wdll practically 
double its resistance with corresponding reduction in current 
allowed to pass. 

The assumption that the resistance will pass 1000 amperes, . 
apparently makes no allowance for resistance in the rest of the 
circuit. Obviously, if conditions were such as to permit the 
flow of 400 amperes—and this is insufficient to trip the circuit- 
breakers—the neutral resistance could not be expected to 
accomplish much under these adjustments. I will ask Mr. 
Clark to tell us what the circuit-breakers are set at? and whether 
or not parallel feeders are interconnected at sub-station bus-bars ? 

I am also interested to know how Mr. Clark distinguishes 
alternating current shunted into telephone lines from alter¬ 
nating current with the same frequency induced in telephone 
lines. It is of course quite possible to have this current in 
telephone lines due either to fall of potential between two 
points in the earth, or due to induction, and I hope Mr. Clark 
will give a little more data on the local conditions showing 
that the alternating currents are due to conduction rather than 
induction. 

Carl Schwartz: On account of the many variables connected 
with grounding the neutral of a three-phase generating and 
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distribution system, a careful study of the individual conditions 
should^ govern a decision as to: 

1 Whether the neutral should be grounded or not. 

2 Whether directly or through resistance, and 

3 If resistance be used, its amount and proper connection. 

In the system referred to in the following discussion, the 

neutral is grounded through resistance, but partly owing to 
the fact that the system has been in operation for a compara¬ 
tively short time, not very extensive experience has been 
gained. The only statement which perhaps can be made is that 
so far no trouble has occurred to reason against the arrangement 
adopted, nor have objectionable features appeared. There are 
two power stations, ultimately to contain six units of 5000 
kilowatts, 11,000 volts, three-phase, 25 cycles each, and eight 
sub-stations, one power station with 20,000-kw. capacity, and 
three sub-stations in operation at the present time. 

The neutral ground connections are arranged as follows: 



potential, 500,000 cir. mils, grounded 

the SutrS’o7th connected 

ttte neutrals of the individual machines through separate re- 

resistences SlowXf knife-switches between machines and 
resistances allow their separation as may be required. 

K ground plates are of copper, about 20 square feet and 
buned deep enough to be always under salt water Current 

connStb^' ground 

fomSs are broLht t .7 current trans- 

ammSerfcan W operating switchboard and 

^meters can be inserted in the circuits by means of plug* 

and are used as trouble mdicators.” The neutrals of two 
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adjacent generators can be connected together by a tie-switch 
which is ordinarily kept open, and closed only in case one 
machine alone is running in a station, as one resistance alone 
would not allow sufficient current to flow to trip the feeder- 
switch relays. 

The resistances are constructed of cast-iron grids, set in iron 
frames on porcelain insulators, and enclosed in fireproof brick 
compartments, with proper ventilation. The resistance of each 
of them is about 19 ohms, so that with a difference of potential 
between phases and ground of 6300 volts, about 330 amperes 
can flow through each resistance. From two to four resist¬ 
ances are to be used in parallel at one time. 

There appear to be a few points in favor of the arrangement 
outlined, as follows: 

1. It will be noted that two resistances, equal to about 38 
ohms, are always in series between two machines, and experi¬ 
ence confirms that practically no cross-current flows between 
the machines at the time of synchronizing or otherwise. A 
heavy, 75-cycle, cross-current flows if the neutrals are tied 
together directly, unless the field current can be adjusted to 
avoid this condition. 

As Mr. Rhodes points out on the third page of his paper, 
these cross-currents may have a very serious effect on the opera¬ 
tion of the station and interfere more or less with synchronizing 
of the machines. For instance, with a load of 1800 kilowatts 
on each of two generators, 90 and 160 amperes field current 
respectively, a cross-current of 130 amperes was observed. 
With 120 amperes field current on both machines, and 2100 and 
600 kilowatts load, respectively, the cross-current was 65 
amperes. In both cases the neutrals were tied together solid. 

The difference in load in these particular instances was not 
very large, but the figures indicate the conditions to be expected 
with a greater difference or with improper field adjustment. 
This cross-current disappeared entirely with the resistance of 
38 ohms inserted. 

2. The main bus-bar has ground potential like all resistances 
and apparatus connected thereto and not in use. This would 
not always be the case were resistance inserted between the 
main bus-bar and ground. 

3. The arrangement allows the testing of either ground con¬ 
nection; one of these can be opened any time for this purpose. 

4. As not all the resistances are required for normal operation, 
the others serve as a reserve in case of a burn-out. 

5. The amount of resistance to be inserted into the neutral 
ground connection can be sufficiently varied to suit different 
operating conditions, at the discretion of the operating super¬ 
intendent. 

C. W. Stone: With an ungrounded system a short-circuit 
is expected to open the feeder-switch. If the neutral of that 
system were grounded without a resistance, it would contribute 
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to the chance of a short-circuit, because one phase to ground 
means an equivalent to a short-circuit and a consequent shock 
to the apparatus. It seems advisable, therefore, to put in a 
resistance to cut down the amount of current existing at this 
time, and for this reason I have always contended that the 
resistance should be inserted in the neutral. 

In one of the papers it is stated that it seems inadvisable 
to put in a resistance for each unit, resulting in a^ variable re¬ 
sistance according to the number of units in service. This is 
true. But it seems to me that a larger current flowing through 
the circuit is not serious if there are more machines in circuit, 
and the relative effect on the system is no greater than if with 
the single resistance and only one machine. 

Mr. Lincoln mentions the different points for grounding a 
system. I think it a bad plan to ground at more than one 
place. I know of one case w’here a lighting system was operated 
with the ground, not only in the main station, but in different 
sub-stations; and -when a^'car started up in an outlying district 
the fluctuation in the lights w’-as serious, due to the flow of 
direct current on this grounded connection, the neutral being 
a better ground return than the rails. 

If the neutral be grounded on a high-tension system, and 
an automatic switch be used, three current-transformers will 
be necessary instead of two—and current-transformers are 
not the best things to use in a high-tension system. 

Mr. Lincoln leaves wide latitude in the selection of the type 
of resistance. I think that care should be taken in selecting the 
type of resistance. I note in both of the other papers that iron 
grids have been used for the neutral resistance. I think this 
is objectionable, because .there is no doubt but that there is a 
certain amount of reactance with the iron grid. Reactance in 
series with the condenser action of the cables is not good, as 
we all know. It therefore seems best to use some resistance 
with practically no reactance. In the case cited by Mr. Junkers- 
feld, they carefully avoided the iron grids and put in german- 
silver ribbon. 

F. B. H. Paine: There are places where it is desirable to 
use a high resistance in the neutral in order to limit the current 
to a certain small amount, regardless of the amount of energy 
being sent out, or the number of generators in service. There 
is no difficulty in operating the main switch with this limited 
neutral current if a current transformer is placed in the neutral 
and connected through a relay to operate the main switch with 
the predetermined current in the neutral. 

There is one case vrhere it is desirable that the sub-station 
neutral at the end of the line be connected to ground through 
a resistance as well as that of the power station; that is, where 
this sub-station is connected to the source of power through 
fuses or other automatic apparatus which may open one leg 
of the circuit and leave the other legs connected, thus permitting 
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the electromotive force of the unconnected wire to soar accord¬ 
ing to the static capacity of the line, transformer, connections 
etc. and resulting in injury to the sub-station transformer. 

^ Chas. F. Scott: One point has received but little considera¬ 
tion, and that is the automatic circuit-opening devices. Relays 
and circuit-breakers have been mentioned, but their importance 
and their bearing upon the question now under discussion have 
not been fully brought out. One of the purposes of grounding 
the neutral is to facilitate the cutting out of a defective circuit. 
The presence of a permanent ground and the amount of resist¬ 
ance which may be inserted in it for limiting the current when 
one of the circuit wires becomes grounded are, therefore, very 
intimately related to the automatic opening devices. These 
devices are of various kinds. There mr.st first of all be a dis¬ 
criminating, selective instrument which can recognize the con¬ 
ditions under which the circuit should be opened. Such an 
instrument may act upon overload or upon reverse current and 
it may incorporate certain time-elements. This device trans¬ 
mits its indication, usually through a relay, to the circuit- 
breaker. The circuit-breaker should be one which will act in¬ 
stantly and smoothly, cutting out the damaged circuit so 
quickly that the operation of the other circuits will not be ap¬ 
preciably affected. The action must be practically instantaneous 
in order to prevent a drop in potential on the system in general, 
which would affect the running of synchronous apparatus. 
The opening devices must, therefore, provide for action not only 
in case of a ground on one wire but also when there is a short- 
circuit between two of the wires. The whole matter of auto¬ 
matic circuit-opening devices is, therefore, very intimately 
connected with the grounding of the neutral. This indicates 
some of the various ramifications of the general problem of 
grounding the neutral in an operating system. 

The discussion this evening confirms an opinion that I ex¬ 
pressed some time ago with regard to experience with grounded 
neutrals. I said that so far as I had been able to determine, 
the managers of those plants which operate without a ground 
abhor grounds of all kinds and would not think of purposely 
grounding any point on the system. On the other hand, others 
who have operated with a grounded neutral place great re¬ 
liance for safety and reliability upon the fact that the neutral 
is grounded, and w’'Ould not think of operating in any other 
way. 

Paul M. Lincoln: Answering Mr. Taylor’s question as to 
the method of obtaining a neutral in the delta connected system, 
there is no particular difficulty about this matter.' In the ab¬ 
sence of a blackboard, if Mr. Taylor will imagine an equilateral 
triangle as a three-phase system, a conductor at each comer, 
then the neutral of that system will be at the centre of that 
triangle. Now, draw a line through the centre and let it 
intersect the side where it will, and call that line which you 
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have drawn through the centre an auto-transformer, with a 
number of turns proportional to the length between the centre 
and t'ne points where it intersects the side, that will be the 
nroper connection for an auto-transformer to obtain a neutral, 
for instance, if one end of the auto-transformer be connected 
to^ tne middle of one side of an equilateral triangle, and the 
otner end tu the opposite corner, so to speak, then the neutral 
tyih occur at a tap in the auto-transformer winding such that 
tnere :s one turn in the section between the tap and the middle 
oi our equilateral triangle to two on the opposite side. 

^ Anc t ner point which Mr. Taylor mentioned is that in cases 
OI niuitiple-connected feeders, a short-circuit occurring at a 
the farther end of these feeders, the ground currents 
will divide nearly equally between them. 

Tile point is well taken, but is not at variance with the state¬ 
ment in my paper that, “ the resistance must be small enough 
to permit sufficient current to flow to trip the heaviest circuit- 
breaker on the svstem 


4ucc5Liuii ctb Lu leiaiive aavantages 
OI a resistance in the neutral of each generator as against one 
resistance for all. So far as the action upon the windings of 
tne generator is concerned, the former is the logical method of 
operating, because the resistance in neutral of each generator 
will limit the current which can flow through that particular 
generator to the point that the resistance is adjusted for. 

owet er, that is not the only point to take into consideration 
Vueii n.xing the neutral resistance. Of more importance than 
tile destructive eftects on the windings is the damage which 
wi I occur at the point of breakdown. Where the current 
IS large, the damage at the point of breakdown is bound to be 
believe that limiting the damage at the point of 
bieakdovn is one of _ the great functions of resistance in the 
neutral ^ pmitation of damage at the point of break- 
, equires a fixed resistance rather than a resistance depen- 
aent on the number of generators in circuit. ^ 

minimize t'h^ffert* object of the neutral resistance is to 
feedek \v?kf • T and still remove the damaged 

intralin^'disturbance to the 
1 / sjbtem will be a maximum with one machine run- 
^ ctnd a minimum with all generators on the line With 
t'lf ^0^ o^oh generator, the relative disturbance 

thf sakiekvit^t either case, the effect will be 

tno same with a single machine on the line, hence a con its m- 
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grounding the neutraL the switches have opened very easily 
without evidence of heavy currents. 

The inductance oi cast-iron grids is very small. Our 6- 
ohm rheostat has a reactance of about 0.3 ohms at 25 cycles. 
In view of the large inductance of the generators and trans¬ 
formers on the system, this small increase can have very little 
influence on resonance effects. 

Chas. P. Steinmetz: In the early days of designing high- 
potential long-distance transmissions, engineers were very care¬ 
ful thoroughly to insulate every part of the system from ground. 
In later years grounding the neutral was tried, and the results 
were so satisfactory that the practice found extended accept¬ 
ance and many engineers since that time have recommended 
grounding the three-phase neutral. While I do not believe in 
promiscuous grounding, I recognize that in many cases a great 
advantage results from grounding the neutral of a three-phase 
system. It seems to me that the conditions in this respect are 
about as follows: 

1. The neutral of the three-phase system should not be grounded 
where grounding is not necessary. Grounding the neutral intro¬ 
duces the liability of a number of troubles and disadvantages, 
for any ground on a conductor of a system with the neutral 
grounded is a short-circuit, and shuts down the system or a 
part of the system. Theoretically it is true that with one -con¬ 
ductor grounded and cut off by some automatic device the 
three-phase system can be operated with two lines and the 
grounded neutral as the third. This is called the “ inverted 
three-phase system’h But this practice is not always feasible 
or safe; and just in those cases where grounding is especially 
desirable to maintain the electrostatic balance of the system, 
this inverted three-phase system, which is electrostatically un¬ 
balanced, would very likely be inoperative—^it might lead to 
high-frequency oscillations and other serious disturbances. 

There is an essential difference in this respect between Western 
long-distance transmission lines and Eastern underground cable 
systems. Many things that are feasible and safe on a long¬ 
distance transmission line would prove disastrous in an under¬ 
ground cable circuit. Where the resistance of the circuit is 
large, so large that the effect of the resistance is comparable 
with that of the capacity, as is usually the case in a long-distance 
transmission line, it frequently is feasible to operate safely 
with an unbalanced electrostatic condition. It is also feasible 
to dead ground the neutral, the currents being limited, and 
oscillations, high-frequency disturbances are damped by the 
dead resistance. In an underground cable system the problem 
of keeping down the temperature of the cable, with its poor 
heat-radiating capacity, limits the resistance of the cable to 
such values that the resistance effect is practically negligible 
compared with the capacity effect. In such a case, the damping 
effect of the circuit resistance is small, the volume of current 
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passing over an_ oscillating arc is large and correspondingly 
uangerous. and trequently the operation of the system when 
electrostatically unbalanced is not feasible, or at least unsafe 
Ine e.vpexience with such low-resistance cable systems is then 
quite uifterent from that with high-resistance long-distance 
transmission lines. 

_ Another difficulty liable to result from grounding the neutral 
is^ ground currents, which may reach serious values, flowing over 
neutral, especially where several neutrals are grounded, the 
current flowing between generator neutral and generator neutral, 
or between transformer neutral and transformer neutral; or 
„usually the most vicious case, between generator neutral 
neutral, m the latter case overheating the 
trapfomer by excess current even at no load 

a-ffneutral superimposes 
dft?nnpf!.l^ f between ground and line an ad- 

of frequency, gen¬ 

erated m the generators or the transformers. This chants the 
shape of the potential different, betn-een the giS and 
hne produces a sharp peak, and raises the potential difference 

S cSt sometimes as much as 

iSrid % f' beyond their normal values. These 

.frequency’- voltages may lead to serious surges or high- 
t oltage oscillations, due to the building up of the^voltacre bv 
ye capacit}’ of the circuit between line and ground being in 

cir"St'o?these^treh?^r® transformers or generators in^the 
circuit of these treble-frequency electromotive forces 

■'telephone disturbances are liable to result from 
^rounding the neutral, electrodynamic induction due to the 

SSn^ ,g" nS" r S:! 

Swd^TdTe Sre1^'conducr"t°''’ ™SSSy 

appears on one of the phases rtf' ^ ground 

electrostatic unbalancing occurs and th^f wfr 

nse to full potential 

tha grd„.ded' 5eS lt™“„*®““‘ I” 

tag onTcoTdp'c'or’fa; >>y gr„„„d. 

secondly, by a, i«a„„i„e„, or oSo? group”, tln'Sg 
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ground or spark discharge. The electrostatic unbalancing due 
^ continuous or permanent ground on one phase leads to 
a higher potential difference between the other two phases and 
the ground. This may be serious in a system of very hi^h 
potential as 100,000^ volts. As a rule it would not be serious, 
but should be^ w^ell within the margin of insulation safety of an 
ordinary medium or_ high-voltage system. The effect of this 
unbalancing is that lightning-arresters discharge W'-hen set close 
to the normal voltage, so as to afford efficient protection, because 
they are receiving 73 per cent, more voltage, 
the full delta voltage instead of the Y voltage. In an un¬ 
grounded system, then, the precaution must be taken to arrange 
a number of additional spark-gaps so that they are automatically 
thrown into the lightning-arrester circuit, to raise the discharge 
voltage up to the_ voltage which in this case exists between line 
and ground. This can easily be taken care of automatically, 
.as by a fuse shunting these auxiliary spark-gaps, the fuse 
opening when at the higher voltage the arrester begins to dis- 
charge continuoush". 

There is also to be considered the electrostatic induction from 
the unbalanced high-potential circuit to lower potential circuits, 
related to them b}^ step-up or step-down transformers, which 
may give very serious potential differences; fcr instance, be¬ 
tween the low-potential generator circuit and ground, thus 
leading to a breakdowm in the generator system, or in a primary 
distribution system, at 2200 volts, fed by the high-potential 
line. Protective devices are therefore required on these low- 
potential systems; but aside from this the continuous ground 
seems to be of minor importance, different from the intermittent 
or oscillatory ground. The latter leads to serious high-potential, 
high-frequency disturbances, w^hich may cause rapid destruc¬ 
tion.' I believe that these are the main causes of the break¬ 
downs in ungrounded underground cable systems where the 
operation has not been quite successful. Here again is seen 
the great^ difference between the high-resistance, long-distance 
transmission line in w?-hich the oscillating discharge over an 
arcing ground is of very limited volume, due to the high resist¬ 
ance of the line, and the condition in an underground cable 
system of negligible resistance, w^here the volume of this high- 
frequency oscillation is such as to lead to rapid destruction. 

In an overhead line this oscillation may finally lead to a 
permanent ground, while in a cable system it would lead to a 
short-circuit between the phases. Those arguments against 
using isolated systems, because such an oscillating arc would 
lead to a short-circuit betvreen phases, apply only to the under¬ 
ground cable system and not to the overhead line. Where, 
therefore, such an oscillating ground leads to dangerous re¬ 
sults in a high-potential system, it is advisable to ground 
the neutral. 

3, Wherever it is’ not necessary to have more than one ground 
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on the systmn, it is desirable to ground the neutral at one place 
only. Several grounds are necessary where the circuit extends 
o\'er so long a distance that the inductance between the 
ends of the circuit is too large for the ground on one end to 
safeguard the electrostatic balance against a high-frequency 
disturbance at the other end of the circuit. In this case both 
ends of the transmission line must be grounded. Otherwise 
multiple grounding is undesirable, since it introduces the danger 
of currents passing over the ground through the neutral, thus 
leading to electrodynamic induction, as on telephone circuits, 
to overloading and heating of apparatus by ground currents, and 
other troubles. Since no apparatus is in circuit at all times, 
with one ground onh?" some method of switching the ground, 
or the use of a grounding bus-bar, is necessary to insure one 
ground being on the system. If it is desired to use the ground 
as an emergency return circuit, naturally grounds on both ends 
of the lines are needed; but I do not believe this practice is to 
be recommended, except for very low powder in rather less im¬ 
portant lines. 

4. Whenever it is not safe to ground without resistance, resistance 
shotild be -used in the ground circuit. Grounding wdthout resist¬ 
ance becomes unsafe in a system of large power, for there would 
be a severe shock on a system wdth a grounded neutral if one 
phase grounds, resulting in a short-circuit. Furthermore, there 
is the possibility of an electromotive force of treble frequency 
appearing betw^een the ground and the line, which with a dead- 
grounded neutral is liable to give rise to serious surges in the 
system betw^een lines and ground, w'hich are overcome by a re¬ 
sistance in the ground circuit. Therefore, to guard against 
surges between lines and ground, resistance is desirable in the 
ground circuit; occasionally it is absolutely,necessary. In this 
case a single resistance is sufficient to dampen and so make 
harmless an oscillation betw-een lines and ground. 

To limit the cross-currents betw^een the grounds of different 
generators, or generators and transformers, a number of resist¬ 
ances are necessary, one in each generatoi* or transformer 
neutral. The resistance should be as high as possible so as 
to produce but little disturbance or shock on the system, and 
rapidly to damp any oscillation that may arise from a grounded 
neutral. The resistance should be low^ enough to act as a 
ground; that is, to insure a flow of cujrrent large enough to open 
the heaviest circuit-breaker, and thus cut off the damaged part 
of the system. 

Obviously, the resistance should be non-inductive and should 
be permanent; that is, should writhstand excessive overloads, 
because the current which flows over the resistance in normal 
operation is insignificant compared with the current wrhich flows 
in the case of an emergency as a ground on one line. I believ^^ 
this fairly excludes the use of wire-wmund resistances as liable 
to be inductive, and it also excludes the use of such mixtures 
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of clay and graphite as have been mentioned, which are ver}" 
inconstant in their resistance when exposed to high tempera¬ 
tures and excessive overloads. The requirements, however, 
seem to point especially to that class of resistances which de¬ 
crease in resistance with increase of current, the pyro-electrolytes, 
because such materials would permit the use of a rather high 
resistance between ground and neutral, thus passing very little 
current at normal operation; while in case of a short-circuit 
by a ground on one line, they rise in temperature and decrease 
in resistance rapidly and then pass a current amply large to 
open the circuit-breaker and cut out the disabled feeder. That 
would also give the advantage of introducing a time-limit into 
the operation of the resistance. 

5. I desire to draw attention to a general principle based 
on human nature, though it has some exceptions. \Vhere the 
trend of the times is very strong in one direction; for instance, 
in favor of using induction motors instead of synchronous 
motors, or vice versa, or grounded neutrals instead of un¬ 
grounded neutrals; wherever a case occurs in wdiich it is doubtful 
whether one should do one thing or the other, it is usually 
safe to decide against the favored practice, for the reason that 
no one can remain entirely unbiased in his judgment if the 
general trend of sentiment is in a certain direction. Where 
one therefore thinks the advantages about equal, in most cases 
he unintentionally favors that side w^hich is the fad of the time, 
and the impartisan argument therefore would be more in favor 
of the other side. ' ' 

Frank G. Baum (by letter): The advantages of the grounded 
star connection over delta for high-voltage transmission (from 
60,000 upwards) are as follo^vs: 

1. The transformer potential is reduced in the. ratio of - - 

= - and for very high potentials the transformers may be 

designed for reinforced insulation on one end of the transformer 
only, making them safer and cheaper. 

2. The maximum potential on all insulators, switches, etc., 
is 42.2% lower than with delta connection under normal or 
abnormal conditions. 

3. The station wiring is simpler. 

4. Small consumers may be supplied with one or two trans¬ 
formers. 

A number of years^ experience with several large transmission 
systems operating at voltages from 10,000 to 75,000, both delta 
and star, demonstrate that where the systems are properly in¬ 
stalled there is no more difficulty in operating one than the 
other. Most of the troubles of the early transmission systems 
came from lack of insulation; with improvement in insulation 
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Fig. 1 All lines not otherwise marked are at 60,000 volts. 
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there disappeared nearly all the troubles variously ascribed to 
“static charges”, “ lightning ”, “ground currents”, “tele¬ 
phone and telegraphic interference ”, etc. 

Fig.^ 1 indicates -the area covered by the California Gas & 
Electric Corporation. On this system there are now operating 
about 75,000 kilowatts in water-power units, and about 30,000 
kilowatts in engine units. The generators are star and delta 
connected, about equally divided. The star-connected gener¬ 
ators are not grounded. 

Most of the lines are star-connected for 60,000 volts, but 
other lines are operated delta-connected from the same gen¬ 
erators. There are about 1000 miles of circuit at 60,000 volts; 
250 miles at 10,000 to 40,000, and 125 miles from 4000 to 10,000 
volts. The distributing lines are star or delta, as desired. 
There are over 100 sub-stations connected to the lines, a great 
many of them without operators. 

The entire system is operated in parallel as a unit, and all 
the 60,000-volt lines are in parallel. The lines, transformers, 
etc,, are switched in and out of service under any condition of 
load or short-circuit, and are handled in every respect in switch¬ 
ing as though they were 2300-volt lines. 

For very high voltage systems I see no reason for adopting 
amThing but a star connection. 

O. S. Lyford, Jr. (by letter): This is a subject which has 
as man}^ sides as there are people interested in it. The grounded 
neutral is a sort of antitoxin administered, not to prevent 
initial distemper, but to keep it from spreading. The danger 
is that the remedy may prove more serious than the disease, or 
that the handicap to the general elasticity of the system may 
be greater than the immunity obtained. 

When the neutral ground is adopted, its group of evils is 
accepted as the lesser of two. There is greater flexibility and 
greater convenience in the use of apparatus if the system is 
ungrounded. I refer particularly to the use of transformers 
in delta and the ability to operate with only two of the three. 
This advantage has led to the use of delta-connected trans¬ 
formers in the great majority of transmission systems, and this 
grouping of transformers prohibits the use of a neutral ground 
except by adding more transformers from w^hich a neutral 
connection may be brought out. 

As has been stated, the grounding of the neutral does not 
decrease the normal working strains or reduce the number of 
initial disturbances; furthermore, it does not prevent the first 
surges which may follow an insulation failure. When used, it 
is generally in the hope that it will minimize the abnormal 
voltage between line and ground and insure prompt action of 
the automatic circuit-breakers which will cut off the defective 
circuit before the damage is extended or the system as a whole 
shut down. 

There are many cases where even the subsequent troubles 
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may not be prevented by a grounded neutral. Last year a 
case in point was reported wficb affords an illustration with 
a ludicrous side. A high-voltage line in Montana, having a 
pole spacing of 200 feet, lost a pole. As a result the wire cross¬ 
ing a cattle ranch hung about four feet from the ground. A 
steer came along to investigate, put his head over the wire and 
“ got it in the neck '' literally. Steer No, 2 came along, took 
a smell of No. 1 and fell dead. Steer No. 3 smelled of No. 2 
with corresponding effect. Nos. 4, 5, etc.., did likewise until 
there were half a dozen or more lying ‘ dead in a row. 

A grounded neutral w^ould not have reduced the amount of 
fresh beef materially, for even if the circuit-breakers had opened 
after each smell the operator would have had no alternative but 
to close the breaker again, making everything ready for the 
next. With a long line extending across the country the prin¬ 
cipal problem is not how quickly can one cut off a defective 
line, but how quickly can the defect be removed and to what 
extent can one operate until the defect is removed. 

We had one case \vhere one wire of a 15,000-volt three-phase 
transmission line operating a number of converter sub-stations 
broke and one end laid on the ground all day without causing 
any interruption of the service until the next morning when 
attempt w^as made to start up the system and it w^as discovered 
that only one phase w^as operative. This w^ould not have been 
possible with a grounded neutral. We had another case, on 
the system to w^hich Mr. Clark refers in his paper, where the 
object of the grounded neutral was defeated in a very fortunate 
way. The poles of the' 11,000-volt trunk line of this system 
are of steel and are carefully grounded. The cross-arms, how¬ 
ever, are of wood. In this case lightning struck the line, shat¬ 
tered some of the insulators and at least one of the wdres was 
left lying on the cross-arm. The current was put back on this 
circuit and operation continued for some hours until repairs 
could be made conveniently. 

All of this does not prove that the grounded neutral should 
not be used, but that it is by no means a cure-all j many 
times it is a positive detriment. 

Referring to Mr. Lincoln's list of advantages and dis¬ 
advantages,. there is not much w^eight to advantages a, 5, 
and c. Although a slight reduction in first cost of equip- 
rnent may be effected by using w^eaker insulation, this insula¬ 
tion must be sufficient to resist lightning strains which are 
gi eater than any due to a ground on one leg. Static induction 
in neighboring circuits is seldom a serious matter and can 
usually be taken care of in some other w^ay. The regular use 
of the ground as a conductor is a practice that can be adopted 
in only .a certain few instances. 

Advantage d is the main one, and on the other hand the 
principal disadvantage, although referred to later in Mr. Lin¬ 
coln's paper, is not mentioned in the list; namely, the increased 
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damage which may Tecjult. to the generatlnp* and in 

some instance^ to the transmission sy'^tem 

Referring now to the use of a resistance in the ground con¬ 
nection of the system; this is really a compromise. With a 
neutral dead-grounded, any insulation failure in or near the 
power house means a practically dead short-circuit on the 
generators. Such a shock to the system is a serious matter 
which must be avoided as far as possible. It i^ inevitable with 
a short-circuit between phases, but there are few such short- 
circuits compared with the number of grounds, and one hesitates 
to adopt a measure which makes these grounds equivalent to 
short-circuits. The seriousness of these shocks develops, even 
if the short-circuit is of very short duration. Even fuse-testing 
in the immediate vicinity of the power station has caused dis¬ 
placement of the generator armature coils. Turbo-generators of 
high potential are peculiarly vulnerable in this particular. 

In the case referred to by Mr. Clark, the neutral ground was 
adopted principally because of the unusual arrangement of 
overhead and underground circuits with many possible combina¬ 
tions which may tend to resonance. The object desired was 
to cut off a defective circuit before such a result should lollow. 
The resistance was placed in the neutral circuit to minimize 
the shock to the system. This system is laid out with the 
expectation that there will eventually be 38,000 kw. of generating 
capacity in the present station, (or possibly double this amount), 
another power station operating in parallel with this, and a 
greatly extended underground and overhead transmission system. 

As the ultimate conditions are approached, the advantage 
of limiting the current in the neutral circuit will increase. As 
matters now stand, the combination of equipment is such that 
we might expect very satisfactory results with either an un¬ 
grounded system, a dead-grounded neutral or a neutral grotmded 
through resistance. There would undoubtedly have been fewer 
short-circuits, if there had been no neutral ground; on the other 
hand the character of the protective devices as a whole is such 
that very few of the interruptions have materially affected the 
service. As Mr. Clark points out, out of the 70-odd disturb¬ 
ances two would have been handled better with a dead grotmded 
neutral. Neither of these two were very serious, however, 
and they do not in themselves prove that a change to one of 
the other combinations is preferable. Damage to the power 
station equipment by the surges which might occur without a 
neutral ground or by the shocks which might occur with a dead 
grounded neutral would result much more seriously. 

It is an interesting fact that three of the most important 
systems, one of which was started without a neutral ground, 
and two of which were started with neutral dead-grounded, have 
for different reasons subsequently adopted a neutral ground 
through a resistance or resistances. 

For the general case, it may be said that the ungrounded 
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system is preferable, the exception being where there are special 
conditions which make an interruption of service on a particular 
circuit of less importance than the consequences if the,defective 
circuit is not immediately cut off. If the system is a large one 
and conditions necessitate a neutral ground, present experience 
indicates that there should be a resistance in the neutral circuit. 

George I. Rhodes (by letter): There were one or two questions 
asked during the discussion which I did riot care to answer 
without looking further into the facts. 

Mr. Torchio remarked that no mention whatever was made 
of troubles inside the power and sub-stations which were in¬ 
creased by, or the result of, the grounded neutral. The reason 
for the apparent omission is that there have been absolutely' 
no station troubles which would not have occurred with equally 
bad results had the neutral of the system been insulated. 

The only possible station troubles that can he increased or 
affected in any way by the presence of the grounded neutral 
are grounds on the station bus-bars, wiring, or transformers. 
Let us consider the effect of a ground on the power station 
bus-bar under the conditions of operation described _ in the 
writer’s paper. If but a single generator is in operation, the 
station will be shut down. If more than one is on the line, 
that machine whose neutral is grounded will be removed from 
service, the remaining generators carrying the load. Even 
with but two generators in operation the remaining machine 
can easily carry the 100% overload for the short time necessary 
to get another machine’ into service. After changing over to 
the auxiliary bus-bar, the neutral of one machine can again 
be grounded and condition of normal operation resxmed without 
interruption of service. 

With a ground on the sub-station bus-bar, the sub-station 
will be shut down if the total current required to operate the 
relays is less than the maximum possible current to ground. 
If the relays require more current than this, the sub-station 
will continue in operation, but the generator whose neutral is 
grounded may be shut down. If a ground occurs ori the sub¬ 
station bus-bar when the neutral is insulated, it will be im¬ 
possible to remove this grouna without first shutting down the 
sub-station on account of the large current flowing to ground 
(about 160 amperes). 

It is to be seen, then, that with the neutral grounded, grounds 
in the power and sub-stations may seriously affect the continuity 
of service only when a single generator is running. 

Mr. Taylor called attention to the fact that since the neutral 
of the system has been grounded, the burn-outs per year per 
milfi of cable have been more frequent than before. He sug¬ 
gested that perhaps this was due to the large amount of new 
cable installed. This is undoubtedly true to a certain exteiit, 
but it must be remembered that the amount of new cable in 
the original installation was almost as great. He also suggested 
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tliril time wris so short that the element of chance was not 
removed. I fully agree with this. 

H()\ye\'er, I haA’e made a further study of the burn-outs 
oeeurring htdoni and after the grounding of the neutral. In 
tluj originrd jiaper tlie writer gave a number of distinct operating 
burn-outs 12 bedbre grounding and 16 after. Of these, there 
are known to be due directly to severe external mechanical 
injury, onti before grounding, and seven since. Eliminating the 
la,lt(!r, therti are left 11 burn-outs before the grounding, and 
9 altcu*, which \v<‘r(‘ due to internal causes. The writer believes 
that 1h(^se burn-outs alone should be used in determining 
whetluu' or not. grounding the neutral has increased the number, 
bn^vious to grounding there were operated approximately 620 
ycar-niil(^s ol cabkn and since tlum there have been 660 year- 
iniUiS. 'Phis .giv(\s tlie burn-outs ])er year per mile of cable due 
to internal (mises ().()bS before, and ().014 since the grounding. 
It thus ap])(5a.rs tha.t the grounded neutral has actually reduced 
tlu; numlxir of btirn-outs that are not traceable directly to 
nuH’hanical injuiy. 
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COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE OF STEAM AND ELEC¬ 
TRIC LOCOMOTIVES 

BY ALBERT H. ARMSTRONG 

So many (Lxca^lknit iiapers bearing upon the subject of steam 
roatl (4<‘('trifit'ation liave recently been presented to the engineer¬ 
ing I)ublit: iha.t the writer hesitates to add to their number. In the 
1 b>P(.l howmTT, of ollering a scimewliat clearer insight into the 
lundanusitcd reasons underlying the electrification movement, 
this paix^r is writtcm from tlie standpoint of a teclinical com- 
jiUTisiin (jf tlu^ ptniortTh'incc of steam and electric locomotives. 

Among tlu^ many electrification projects now in course of 
<‘onstnu‘tion, lu^arly (ill were inspired l:)y sucli motives as cleanli- 
iu‘ss, sinokt‘UNSsiu‘ss, <'onvenience, etc., but few indeed liave been 
considc'HMi strictly from the standpoint of direct financial bene¬ 
fits In bo t)bta,iiuHl. Tlie improvemeiitsin and around New York 
(fity t(‘rminals, Hk/ various tunnel jirojects such as the early 
lialtimon^ ami Ohio installation, and later the Sarnia, Detroit 
kivtM-, and Oast'adt^ Ihmnel imijects— ttII are exani steam 

road tbn'lrilication in whitdi tliere were distinct reasons for dis¬ 
placing; stt‘am as a motive i>ower, l)ut there are other sections of 
our stc^am lin(\s whcMaM lu'Se same reasons do not apply with ecpual 
force, and bt^netits of a more far-reaching nature must, be made 
(‘vidcut, bi^fort^ such i‘l(.H*iiilications can be consitlered as neceSvSary 
or desirahlcL ft. is (‘oiu*erning these other sections of steam lines 
diuuanding othm' ri\asons for electrification that this ]>a.])cr is 
written, and tlu^ h(‘si mt-ans to be emjiloyed in getting a tliorongli 
grasp on the snhjert S(H‘ms to lie in an investigation into tlu^ t'om- 
peralivt^ inluu'ciit cpialities of steam and electric loi'omotives. 

lk‘for(^ considt‘ring the electric locomotive, much the simpler 
of the two, it is advisable to detei mine the general characteristics 
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and limitations of the steam locomotive viewed Irmu the stand¬ 
point of the electrical engineer, in order that the sci.jie <4 the 
problem may be thorovighly nnderstood and the hues of con¬ 
trast be sharply drawn 

This preliminary study of the steam locomotive i^‘. made mves- 
sary by the fact that railroad practice to-day is e;.;sent ialls- 
steam railroad practice and is hedyani .about by pnictices ;uid 
methods of operation demamkid by the use of tlie steam lucn- 
motive as a type of motive power. Yi<-wetl in the lip,hi of 
greatest benefits to be secured, tlie coming of tlie electric kwo- 
motiveis notdue to petty economies affected in co.al cMiisumptmu 
and cost of locomotive repairs; indeed, wiili coal .as a common 
source of power, little gain in eliicieiicy i.s seemed lhiuup,h 
burning the same guule ot fuel under sttitiojiary boilcis o\er the 
excellent results obtained with the highly perfected mo.ban cum - 
pound locomotive. As will be iliscussid latei .ther.’t'.xi:.i .aai aiii 
fundamental relations between thecost of producing a lioisc power 
at the drivers of a steam locomotive burning its tuel on the sf i tic- 
ture, and a horse power at the drivers of an elect lic locomotira- 
deriving its energy from a distant stat ionary jiower house via a 
distribution system. The use ot water |>owei', or of a cluraper 
grade of fuel than can be burned on a steam loeomotivc. will in 
many cases afford a means of reducing thi' fntl cost widl l.elow 
the present cost of high-grade coal lecpiired for successful lodi- 
motive operation; but in general the fuel item re.luction does 
not in itself offer a suftkient saving to pay an adequate I'ctuni 
on the large investment requircnl for cieetriheation. 

It is necessary, therefore, to look for more far-reaching benefits, 
and, not considering the I'easons governing tin* iufroduclion of 
the electric locomotives ;it terminals and in tunnels, we find in 
a comparison of the rharacteiisties of the .steam and electric 
locomotives a contiaust so marked that it .sliow.s not. only the 
superiority of the ohs'liie locomotive for general railway con¬ 
ditions but it also suggests eliange,s of a fundameitlid natun^ in 
present methods of operation now necessary wiili stejun lucd- 
motives. And these bcsnefits to lie sc'cured occur not ditly in the 
operation of jtassengcr trains, Init are felt to an even gre.ater 
degree in the haulage of tlie heaviest freight trains, a field .sup¬ 
posedly the exclusive domain of the steam locomotive. 

The steam locomotive has two eonqioneni p.arls, the boiler 
and the engine, both of which have tiieir own individiral charac¬ 
teristics; and the relation between the two is generally detei- 
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mined by the character of the service for which the locomotive 
is desired. 

The steam locomotive boiler is universally of the fire-tube 
type, though experiments with water-tube boilers point to cer¬ 
tain possibilities in this direction. Owing to the restrictions of 
width and length available, the locomotive boiler must of ne¬ 
cessity be worked to its limits in order to generate the greatest 
amount of steam possible. It is not the purpose of this paper, 
nor is it necessary, to go into a detailed discussion of the proper 
relation between grate area and heating surface, fire-box con¬ 
struction, length of. tubes, diameter, etc., all constituting im¬ 
provements in locomotive design directed to the better evapora¬ 
tion of water per pound of coal burned and the greater capacity 
of a boiler built within the space allowed. It suffices to use 
values of water evaporation, coal consumption and general 
boiler performance as obtained in experimental tests, and 
modify these “ best performance ” values by the knowledge of 
conditions obtaining in practical service. 

The locomotive engine is distinct from the locomotive boiler^ 
and when supplied with unlimited steam at constant pressure 
it has its own characteristics and maximum output both in trac¬ 
tive effort and horse power. Engines are of two general types, 
simple and compound, the latter being introduced in order to 
affect a saving in the large steam consumption inherent to non¬ 
condensing engine operation. The success of the compound 
locomotive is very much a matter of discussion among railroad 
men, but it seeihs to have found a permanent foothold upon easy- 
grade lines although its use is still open to serious question upon 
the heavy mountain-grade divisions. In general, the electric 
locomotive must compete with the compound steam locomotive 
on level divisions and the simple engine on heavy grade divi¬ 
sions, although the Mallet compound has lately been introduced 
with some success in this latter class of work. 

The general shape of the steam locomotive characteristic is 
given in Fig. 1, which shows the relation between the speed and 
tractive effort of a simple consolidation locomotive designed for 
heavy freight service. Owing to clearances it is seldom that a 
locomotive can work at more than 90 per cent, of the theoretical 
full stroke, and hence the maximum tractive effort at starting 
with lever in the corner will not be much greater than 88 per 
cent, of the theoretical tractive effort available with gauge 
pressure in the cylinders. An inspection of Fig. 1 shows that 
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the steam locomotive is limiiv-i as m isiaxitninn Sra. livr ,.!i,,rt 
by its engine design, and liniiteO as to tfie le,-.i at 'Afjn i; -his 
tractive elTort is avaihible b.v tiiv i aiiaetty ot t>ie i»ii,er .aapj.ly 
steam. Thus, assuming lint! ilie i*,ennio!ive v.ii; vj-,.- ss ikt 
cent, of its tiicorelical (r.’ietive eUori '.vhen stfiftsfr.', n is rirji/ilile 
of providing but. S(l per cent. tr.tc!S'.e e'.o;, .c .1 pi i'i! ,.! Idj; 
miles per hour (with the conslunis ut iliu partieiil.ir ioenuiotive 
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approximately 22 fier cent, tin* weight np*iii flir diivrr!:; tliat 
is, at about slipping iioint of atearii IrieoiiaUiv**:. witli guf,»d rail 
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conditions. It is immediately evident therefore, that the 
tonnage rating of the locomotive on ruling grade must be so 
proportioned that the maximum tractive effort called for will 
be less than the available tractive effort of the locomotive in 
order to provide a small percentage, say 10 or 15 per cent., 
for possible starting tinder maximum grade and load conditions. 
In other words, as the steam locomotive is designed so that the 
maximum tractive effort is delivered at a point not greater than 
22 per cent, of the weight upon the drivers, it is not possible to 
take advantage of possible abnormally good rail conditions 
(either natural or made abnormal by the use of sand) as the 
engine itself will fail to deliver any excess tractive effort thus 
made available with increased coefficient of adhesion. 

On the other hand, the tractive effort of the electric locomotive 
is limited only by the adhesion between driving wheels and rail, 
and aside from some 15 per cent, greater adhesion possible with 
the uniform tractive effort provided by the electric locomotive, 
it is possible with this type of motive power to take momentary 
advantage of abnormally good rail conditions or to derive full 
benefit from the use of sand; indeed, tests have been taken with 
electric locomotives showing as high as 35 per cent, coefficient 
of adhesion between driving wheels and rail. This point is em¬ 
phasized as with the greater tractive effort of the electric loco¬ 
motive it becomes possible to give them a higher tonnage rating 
for the same weight upon the drivers than would be possible 
with steam locomotives operating over the same track profile. 

There is a marked difference in the speed characteristics of the 
steam and electric locomotive, and indeed there is also a marked 
difference in the speed characteristics of different types of electric 
locomotives. Although this paper is not intended to enter into 
any discussion of the relative merits of different types of electric 
locomotives, there is so striking a difference in the several speed 
characteristics, each of which possess special advantages for 
certain operating conditions, that Fig. 2 has been prepared con¬ 
trasting the characteristics of the steam locomotive and the 
direct-current gearless, alternating-current single-phase geared, 
and alternating-current three-phase geared electric locomotives. 
As all types of motive power share in common the fact of a cer¬ 
tain critical speed beyond which full tractive effort cannot be 
maintained, the curves in Fig. 2 have been prepared on thebasis 
of showing the relation between percentage of maximum tractive 
effort available at speeds higher than the critical speed, ordinates 
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running speed. ^ ^ 
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of this particular locomotive being such as to call for a tractive 
effort of 25,600 pounds on average grade and 33,200 pounds on 
the maximum ruling grade occurring on a certain engine division, 
thus leaving a margin of 6,300 pounds above the demands of 



maximum tonnage on maximum ruling grade for starting the 
train from rest. 

The ma vimum speed available at the different tractive efforts 
is a matter of boiler capacity, condition of boiler, quality of coal, 
and efficiency of fireman. The first of these factors, the boiler 
capacity, can be controlled by properly proportioning the design 
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two pounds of coal per sq. ft. of heating surface, thus giving an 
a\’ailable su|)ply of 40,700 pounds of steam per hour when work¬ 
ing boilers in i:)rimo condition at the full output resulting from 
|)(n'fect firing witli good C|uality of coal. In practice, however, 
tlic avaiUdile steam for sustained output would not be greater 
than 75 ]ier cent, or 30,500 pounds per hour, thus giving full 
tractive eiT(,)rt at 4().8 revolutions of the drivers corresponding 
to 7.03 niil(.\s ])t‘r hour on a 57-inch driver. The “critical speed ” 
of t ile locoinotivi^ is therefore 7,93 miles per hour when working 
at 75 |)er cent, of full attainable boiler capacity, and the coal 
consuined under sucli circumstances will be 4,360 pounds per 
hour, corresponding to 1.28 pounds of coal burned per sq. ft. 



Fig 4.—^Kate of evaporation 


of beating surfiu'c, at which rate we would expect an evaporation 
of a-ppr(cKiniat(4y st^vi^n pounds of water per pound of coal. 
What might. termed the “performance capacity of a 
st(\a,m locomntiv(‘ ina.y worked out from the speed and tractive 
<4’lnrt chnra,ctt'ristics given in Fig, 3, using as a basis the lOOO 
t<a)“nnles trailing hu'id moved per hour on a level oi* any giadicnt 
st4(H4ed. The pn^valcnce of 2.2 per cent, ruling grade on many 
of our Wi^stern rtxrds iierhaps justifies the selection of that figiu'e 
for (hancaist rat ioin |)ur])oses', and the coal consumed,crew wages, 
and maint(‘naiu‘C‘ cl'iarges, may all be worked out from the basis 
of c‘cmtiin operation per 1()(K) ton-miles traHing load on 2.2 
per cent^. grade, tliese results being shown in big. 5. 
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Certain assumptions are necessary and are as follows. 

Cost of coal.«-00per 2000 1b 

Engineer wages per .. 

1m reman . 

Conductor “ “ “ . 

Three brakemen . ' 

Total crew._.' ' ’ ’ V wi*. 

Average mileage per locomotive per year, 36,500. ^ . 

Total maintenance including round house cliarges, $t),000.00. 

Maintenance per locomotive mile actually run, lo.7 cents. 
General locomotive constants are the same as previously given. 



Pjq^ 5."~Performance capacity stcani locomotive (simple) grade 2.2% (up) 


Having broadly outlino«l the performances chani('tt‘ris(.ics of 
the siin])le consolidation engine frequently met with m hi'avy 
gra<le operation, it becomes iuK:e.ssary so to proportion f.ln^ c>on- 
Ktants of the ekx:tric locomotive,assumes 1 to nqihun; it, so as to 
gain the greatest benefit from the tlilh'nmt inlun-mit charac¬ 
teristics of’ the latter type of motive powcT. 

HefejTing to frig, 2, it is evident that with tlu' small s])C(d 
variation of the electric locomotive, and dius to tlie fact lliat its 
motive power is separate from its unlimited source of powi>r 
generatioti, it is possible to consider radical changes in l-hc' nud hod 
of moving freight, more especially on mountain-grade divisions. 
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It has become a partly accepted fact that the electric locomotive 
characteristic should be so proportioned as to enable it to operate 
trains at a high rate of speed on level track and at a much slower 
speed on grades, in fact conforming with present steam practice 
in this respect. The writer would again point out that steam 
railroading to-day is in reality steam locomotive practice in that 
the speed possibilities of different track divisions are restricted 
to a large extent by the limitations of the steam locomotive. 
In other words, the only reason why it is common practice to 
run at very low speeds on mountain-grade divisions instead of 
continuing the high speeds in vogue on more level portions, is 
because a steam locomotive cannot be built powerful enough to 
supply the heavy tractive effort required at any higher speeds 
than those now in vogue. 

Railway economies teach us that the lowest cost per 1000 ton- 
miles is obtained when operating the greatest train weight at the 
highest speeds, and Mr. J. J. Hill’s well known saying to the 
effect that “ Expenses are per train-mile and receipts per ton- 
mile ”, is only partly true, as the time consumed in hauling 
the train one mile enters as a most vital factor. 

Considered broadly, the one expense in train operation that is 
fundamental is the cost of fuel, this factor being influenced only 
by the economy of the fuel-burning plant. Other expenses, such 
as locomotive maintenance, crew wages, etc., are affected en¬ 
tirely by the method of operation, and no radical departure from 
present methods is to be looked for until the coming of a type 
of motive power which offers possibilities not equally enjoyed 
by the steam locomotive. 

This point is further illustrated by reference to the operating 
sheet of one of our greatest Western roads using the simple con¬ 
solidation locomotive previously described.- 


Speed Relations. Road “ A ” Mountain Division 


UP GRADE 

Schedule speed. 7.35 miles per hr. 

Average speed while running-12.1 

Number stops per mile. 0.177 


DOWN GRADE 

12.5 miles per hr. 
20.0 “ “ “ 
0.149 “ “ 


The average schedule speed of a number of trains, including all 
layovers due to the despatcher or failure of motive power, as obtam- 
ing on another mountain division of a different road, showed 
values as low as 6.7 miles per hour up grade. In general it may 
be stated that the freight movement over mountain divisions 
is effected at very low schedule speeds, and the cause is evident 
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from an inspection of the steam locomotive characteristic. 
Except for the fact that curves are usually of shorter radius on 
heavy grades than on levels, there is no reason for the slower 
speed of trains, provided a type of motive power is available 
that is capable of supplying great draw-bar pulls at high speeds. 
It is just this characteristic which the electric locomotive pos¬ 
sesses to an almost unlimited extent, and such locomotives can 
be built "which are even more powerful and operate at higher 
speed than can be utilized at present. 

For example, the simple consolidation locomotive considered is 
capable of sustaining a tractive effort of 25,6001b. at a maximum 
speed of 15.4 miles per hour, and weighs 165 tons with tender, 
while a single New York Central electric locomotive of the 6000 
type is capable of delivering the same tractive effort at ap¬ 
proximately 37 miles per hour, and the weight is only 100 tons. 
The Central locomotive is of course designed for moderate speed 
passenger service and could not be rim continuously at such a 
large output, but it is cited only as an example of a well-known 
electric locomotive having an enormous horse power capacity, 
although in this respect it is but the forerunner of other electric 
locomotives having still greater outputs. Owing to the fact that 
such imits may be run in groups of two or more and still be per¬ 
fectly under the control of a single operator, the advantage of 
very large single -units is somewhat modified, and the intro¬ 
duction of the electric locomotive may also introduce new ideas 
as to the size and construction of single hauling units. 

The electric locomotive may be equipped with motors of several 
different types each having characteristics best qualifying it for 
certain classes of work. Fig. 6 and Fig. 7 illustrate the usual 
speed, torque, and efficiency curves of two typical motors, the 
direct-current gearless and the alternating-current single-phase 
geared type. The type of motor to be adopted is a matter 
requiring full local knowledge of the conditions obtaining in 
each individual instance before a proper selection can be made. 
All three of the available motors—direct current; alternating 
current single-phase; and alternating current three-phase, 
possess the one needed characteristic of great output per pound 
and hence the arguments advanced for the substitution of the 
electric for the steam locomotive are general in character and 
do not apply strictly to locomotives equipped with any one 
type of motor to the exclusion of all others. As the direct-cur¬ 
rent gearless motor can be built in the largest sizes, is the best 
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understood, and is in successful operation upon a very important 
division of one of the largest steam roads, it is here chosen as the 
equipment of a typical electric locomotive. 

The large output, 840 h.p. for one hour and 400 h.p. con- 
timvus, shown in Fig. 6, illustrates what can be accomplished 
wit his type of motor. The output of the complete locomo- 
ti\ ^ .r^ependent upon the number of motors permitted with the 
construction adopted. Thus, such a four-motor equipment is 
capable of delivering a tractive effort of 56,800 lb. at a speed of 



23 miles per hour approximate (depending upon the voltage) 
while the efhciency of conversion at this output wo^d be 
per cent, rising to a maximum of 93 per cent, at higher spe s 
ind lower tractive effort. Another form of ^ 

one similar to that employed in the largest Mallet compoun . 
would permit the use of two four-axle articulat^ 
viding L equipment of eight motors and an output of 113.600 lb, 

fit a soeed of 23 miles per hour. , 

The same motors could readily be rewound to 
tractive effort at considerably increased speeds if desired, without 
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materially increasing the internal losses of conversion. Bearing 
fully in mind the fact that a single operator has this enormous 
energy under perfect control, and that such a locomotive could 
do the work of two or more Mallet compounds and several loco¬ 
motives of the simple consolidation type, and it becomes evident 
that in the electric locomotive there are tremendous possibilities 
of improving present methods of railway operation as now con¬ 
ducted with the steam locomotive. Carrying the thought a step 
further and appreciating that several such electric locomotive 


I- 



Fig. 7.—^Altematirg-current single-phase motor characteristics, 25 cycles, 

375 volts 

units may be operated in a group forming a combined unit, it 
becomes evident that in the electric locomotive we have a type 
of motive power capable of furnishing any output in tractive 
effort and speed that present or future operating conditions 
may demand. 

Returning to the direct comparison of the simple consolidation 
and electric locomotive, Fig. 3, was plotted on the basis of a 
speed of 30 miles per hour for the electric and 15.4 miles per 
hour for the steam locomotive, giving in each instance a tractive 
effort of 25,600 lb. at the rim of the drivers. Though the elec=- 
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trie locMiTTiolive could very readily be designed to give the same 
tractive t^fforl a,t. ii liigher speed, 30 miles per hour was assumed 
<'is the liiglu^si Sliced ])ermissible due to the alignment ot the 
ti\'ick on lieavy grades, 

'Fo ])lot a [)erfc)rniance capacity curve for the electric locomo¬ 
tive, certain further assumptions are necessary. 

Tyfie of t‘(]ni|)inetit, <lirect-current gearless motors. 


Weight of total locomotive.:.125 tons 

“ drivers..100 

Eiigim/er wages per lionr.SO. 50 

C'onthu'tor “ “ “ . 0.40 

Thn‘tO»rakcMiU‘ii " “ “ . 0.90 

'Ttjtal wa[»es of ('n.iw.. 1.80 


ICtlieitsx'V of tra.iisnus:;km rail to bus-bar, .70 per cent. 

Mrunteminee of locuinutive, 5 cents per mile run. 

Tlie train t'rtnv is so divided as to permit the location of a 
bnil«‘nian in l:lu; wiKineer’s operating cab. 

'^lu^ cost, of ele.ctrioal power must in this instance be most 
urliilrarily asKuined, owing to the widely different cost of coal, 
possiliility of wafer ]K)wer, etc., obtaining in different localities. 
As Ihe o'wt of coal for steam locomotives will also vary greatly 
as f.<i price and (piality, it has been assumed at $3.00 per 2000 
{lounds, and a ei )Sl. fi >r elect.ric: power of one-half cent per kilowatt- 
lantr is basisl upon using the same price and quality of coal. 
As it is fnrt her ;issvtmed that an entire engine division of say 
jno miles is to be (hei-trified, it gives promise of a 24-hour load- 
factor of .'10 per emit, and this figure has been taken. Approxi¬ 
mating the first cost of installation of the generating station at 
SlOO.oi) per kilowatt,, and allowing ten per cent, per year for in¬ 
terest and Ollier fixed charges, the cost of power is brought up to 
possilily SO.OO"') per kilowatt-hour at the station bus-bar. Other 
conditions olilainiiig will in a given instance modify the figures 
arrived at, bill, for purposes of demonstration $0.0075 is a con- 
S(*rva1ive esiimate, and such a figure is needed to compare the 
cost of power with the fuel item in steam-locomotiveperformance. 

'1 ii(. effect, of increased speed on cost of operation is clearly 
siiowii liy comparing the performance capacity curves of the 
steam mid electric locomotives, Figs. 5 and 9. 

[f, will be observed that the reduction in the operating ex- 
p(^ .ars is eiTecfisl in tlic two items of crew wages and mainten- 
a»cc of locomotives, and that the cost of fuel remains practically 
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unchanged. This is as it should be, as the cost ol liu^l in case 
of steam locomotives-or |K)wer with eleelric locniic ii i\'es is 
only fundamentally necessary expense in train nm\'emeni. 
Overcoming train friction and nusing a tra<in u|> gradt* ae.ainsi 
gravity represents useful work |>ertornuHh aJid tliis work is ai*- 
complished at an expenditux'cof approximatidy iotir jionndsnj coal 
per horse power-hour at the drivers witli siniyde caigiiies and LMlIi 
pounds of coat per horse power-hour at tlie dri\'ers with t‘l(‘ctric* 
locomotives, including all intcr\‘ening losses between rail and 



generating station bus-bar. The s])(Hnl at wliiidi this work is 
performed], therefore, dt)cs not affect the c*ost of fucj or pc»uer, it 
being assumed that the motive ikjwcw for tlu* variotis sp^s'd.s is j;e 
t)ro])c)rtioncd as to operate at the point- of gnsit,t*st tnuaifnny, 
Thus willi coal at $3,()() i)er 2000 pounds in ea.ch casta tlie 
steam locomotive can generate a liorst^ powtu' at. tiu* driv(s*s at 
an expenditure of $()d)()6 as against $0,0020 for ftnd alom^ with 
the electric. The two figures are not <lirtH:lly ctiinparalde, as 
to the cost of fuel for steam locomotive operation must be 
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^dded the extra cost of hauling, which on grade divisions may 
Cionstitute a large percentage of its original cost; and the waste 
ixicident to handling and storing in many bunkers^ along the 
tracks. In addition, there is a considerable quantity of coal 
burned under the boilers of steam locomotives standing idle or 
ooasting down grades, which will be shoum later, may equal ten 
jper cent, of the total consumption in main line freight movement 
^nd much more in the case of helpers and switching engines. 
If, therefore, coal be delivered at the engine division terminal 



TRACTIVE EFFORT IN POUNDS 


PiQ. 9._ Performance capacity electric locomotive (Direct-current gear¬ 

less) grade 2.2% (up) 

at $3.00 per ton, the actual cost on the tender will be considerably 
in excess of this figure, and due allowance must also be made 
for the coal wasted, burned or otherwise, and not producing 
useful brake horse power-hours at the rim of the drivers.^ 

In the electric system also, besides the allowance made in dis¬ 
tribution losses in arriving at 2.66 pounds coal burned per^ horse 
power-hour at the rim of the drivers, there will be an additional 
charge for labor and fixed expenses incident to power-house 
operation and first cost. The electric system, however, is not 
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restricted to the ixse of hi^h-grade fiK‘1 and coal <ji an ir!t\‘rinr 
quality, and much lower cost, sucii as lignite, can I)C‘ utilizt^il, 
besides the large op] >ort uni ties for (‘heap |>owt‘r lirescntcNl !>y the 
water powers generally available on mountain (li\’isious. 

The saving or deficit in tlic ]>ower item witli (iectric as con¬ 
trasted with the fuel item of stisim loi’omotive opt‘rat ion must, 
therefore, be largely determiiUHl by tlie lotaal fatiors tuittudug, 
into the case, A common cost of $/>.()(I |)t‘r 2tHH) [Hninds for coal 
is taken in this discussion; it is rather favoraldt' than otherwist^ 
to steam locomotive o{>eration, as coal t'an l)t‘ «lro|)|>t‘d into the 
bin of a power house locat(‘d at a division U rminal at less 
expense than it can lie haultHi up a st^vere lonil grmit* and <lis- 
tributed in several |)ockets along t.lie routi*. 

It is evident tliat tlic cost of fiu*! or pow(*r, iHing fundamental, 
constitutes a fixed item in the total eost of «j|)t‘ration wliih* tln^ 
other two items, cTew wages and mainienanetr t‘X|>ens(*s, will In* 
determined solely by tlie method of op(*nilion a.inl tin* exe(yi!enei‘ 
of motive power used. We have become so accustonK‘d to eon 
sider that fuel, crew wages, and engine mainttnanet* (‘aeh enn- 
stitute approximately ten iku cent., of llu* total cost of (jjK*rating 
a railway that we rather lose sight of tiu* fact tliat two of thi*se 
items arc a theoretically needl(‘ss exixmst* and sul)jtH‘t to eom. 
siderable modification in practice with the adoption of aootlun- 
type of motive power possc^ssing cliaraetcristies which will fier 
mit making radical changes in operating meiliods. 

While the figures shown in Figs. 5 and 9 inditxite a (‘ert.ain 
relation among the three items of fuel, ert.w, aud mainttnanet* 
expense, this is not the true relation obtaining, in practical 
operation for the reason that the valtnn gi\'(*n in tlu* enrv(*s 
assume continuous operation up grade um](‘r tlu^ cMinditions out 
lined. Unfortunatedy, train crews must lie paid full value per 
mile whether the mile be uj) grade or <lowu, and with .sttsam Uh‘o.^ 
motives there is also a consnlcrable loss in fuel n*sulting, fnnn 
engines standing or running light which must In* also la,ken into 
account; hence it b(x'Dmes necessary to modify tin.* figin(*s at- 
rived at, and for this pur|)ose certain refen*iuH*s must lx* madt* 
to current railroad practice on niountaiii-grade divisions iuordt‘i 
to arrive at the proper tonnage relations, st-lnsluh* spiasls, etc., 
obtaining in up-grade and down-gradij o]x*ration. 

Previous figures have been given showing that, the S(dn‘dulc 
speed on several mountain divisions is approximat (‘ly 50 ptu* 
cent, of the average running speed and this figure is assuiiKx.l in 
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the following statement of cost of operating 1000 ton-miles with 
steam locomotives, averaging the cost of up- and down-pade 
running. Owing to the higher schedule speed of electrically 
operated trains, resulting in fewer meeting points with the same 
tonnage handled, and due to the absence of forced stops to take 
on fuel and water, etc., it is assumed that with electric motive 
power the' schedule speed may be 60 per cent, of the running 

With the electric locomotive standing, or coasting downgrade, 
there is no demand whatever made upon the generating station, 
and hence the only expense carried through these periods is 
that for train crew and a certain amount for maintenance.^ On the 
other hand, with the steam locomotive there is a considerable 
amount of fuel burned and water wasted when standing at sidings 
and when coasting. In the'case of mountain railroading with 
its frequent and prolonged delays, this waste may reach con¬ 
siderable proportions. _ 

The following results of a carefully conducted senes of tests 
will illustrate this point. Two test locomotives and trains 
were operated over a mountain division under regular 
service conditions—steam and fuel consumption, duration of 
delays, etc., being carefully noted. The total work^ ex¬ 
pended up grade was 5700 horse power-hours at the nm of 
the drivers including allowance for 1.54 per cent, averap 
orade and seven pounds per ton track and curve fnction. The 
total w^ater evaporated on the trip divided by the total 
horse power-hours gave a steam consumption of 36 pounds per 
brake horse power-hour at the rim of the drivers. Indicator 
cards taken upon the engine in question at all cut-offs up to 90 
per cent, showed that the greatest steam consumption did not 
exceed 32 pounds per indicated horsepower-hour, or 35.5pounds 
per brake horse power-hour, allowing ten per cent, mtemal 
eneme friction. Values as low as 23 pounds of steana per 
indicated horse power-hour or 25.5 pounds per brate horse 
power-hour were recorded for the average cut-off of 40 to 50 
per cent used throughout the run. A third and fourth senes 
of tests conducted up the same grade gave similar results, 
except that the values were slightly higher than those quoted, 
showing that there was a considerable loss of water unaccounted 
for by indicator cards and useful work performed. 

Operating down grade, it was necessary to accomplish 1110 
horse power-hours on account of the somewhat broken profile. 
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and again the water consumption showed on two (rijisal.r jiomids 
of steam per brake horse power-hour, and on I wo subscpieut 
tiips 66.5 pounds, values enlindy uiuieeounlaiile on tlu* basi.s 
of useful work performed. 

Duiing all tests the usual serx'iee delays fieeurred, and ;i.s ilu* 
traffic on the road in question was very nuu li eonp,esied, llu'st' 
delays constituted a considerable iiroporlion of (he fo(;iJ tdapsed 
time. In fact during the luns tip. gra.le tin* trains were in na it ion 
but 66 per cent, of the total elapse.l time, and down ...rade tin- 
trams were in motion from 52 per cent, down to HI iter cent, of 
the total elapsed time. As these delays were freqin-nt and un¬ 
determined, it was necc.s.sary to maintain full steam pressure 
while waiting for the momentarily e.Kiieeted release from the 
block, hence the waste of luel ami water was eon.siderable 
Averaging this ivaste at -11)1) pounds per hour, at, wlii, h low 
rate of consumption the water eN'ap.ora,tion would appiro.siinate 
tem pounds of water pa-r pound of coal liurm-d, oj- ,(|)(it| pounds 
of water evaporated per hour, ami redueing the total waler 
consumpition measured by the wastt- losses thus obtained, tin- 
steam consumption in eight dilTere-nt tests up and down nradi- 
ranged 34.7 pounds, 32.4 pounds, 28.1 pounds ami 25.3, pounds, 
etc., water per brake h<.irse power-lmur. Tlitsi- vabn-s are t-iir!v 
commensurate with re.sults of indi.-ato,- cards taken, and. with 
the type of engine u.sed ami under tin- operati.m conditions 
obtaining, an allowance of 41)0 pounds of coal stand bv loss.-s per 
idle locomotive-hour seemed not too great, a \'a!m- t,, .-dlow 
and this figure has been taker, in sul.,seq,u.nt, ealeulations. ' ’ 

Locomotive performance <-a],,aeit,y c„rvt-,s may therefore be 
plotted whicli will show a],i>roximateIy the true relation be¬ 
tween the several items of fuel, erew wages, and motive power 
maintenance, by adhering to the following assnmption.s: 

Ratio .schedule to niniiiugspeed up-,trade sleu... loeoiumiv.., 

" I, « U . 

vSchedule sjieed d(jwn-^n*adt* ^ - 

“ « u „ " : .. . . . , iinft-, |K‘r hour, 

Co.st of coal.. ^ ^ ' .IK indr - |H*r ht.nr. 

“ " electriepower! . IIh. 

Kflieiency of dwtribution.. ... .. 

Crew wages iter hour .steaui. ... " 1 IT"' 

** << u 44 J , I 4 ) 

Maintenance loeoniotive steam.. 

“ « n 4 . 4 . . ..ilil). 1 per mile. 

Fuel vvieste per idle hour stemm !!; iSil’l’i 
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An inspection of the performance curves shows that in prac¬ 
tical operation the fuel expense approaches more nearly to the 
value of the other items considered, instead of being greatly in 
excess of them as indicated in the theoretical performance 



Fig. 10. —^Tractive effort in pounds. Service capacity steam and electric 
locomotives average of up and down 2.2% grade 

curves, Figs. 5 and 9, showing up-grade operation only. For 
operation on lesser grades than 2.2 per cent., all items are re¬ 
duced and the total and subdivided comparative costs are given 
in the following table and in Fig. 11. 
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CoMPARATivH Operating Expenses per IOOO Ton-Mu.es Steam (Sim- 
PLK) and ELHt'TRU* !>t)CUMUTIvi-;s 
Average of Up- and Down-Cirade Operation 



Steam iMiumiotives 





Grade . 

. 1% 


1 

ip; 



( 

Coal. 

.15 

centM. 

25.5 eents 

:;k c< 

dUts 

. 53 

ctsits. 

Crew. 



2-1 

30 


50 

4, 

Maintenance.. . 

.10.5 


IT.rS " 

20 

“ 

30 

.4 

Total. 



07.3 " 

100 

“ 

13<f 



FAeciric Locumatm .v 





Grade . 

. 





• »( ' 

( 


Power . 

. 20 

cent.s 

35,5 eents 

50.5 

ecu' 

1'. o«; 

C<TltS. 

Crew .. 

. 7.2 


12.2 •* 

18 

.4 

2-1 

.4 

Maintenance .. . 



0.2 

Hi) 

o 

II. 

9 “ 

Total . 

. 30.8 


53.9 

TT.5 

44 

itll. 

9 


Saving effected b)f e 

ieetrie operation 




Grade . 



IS. 

it;. 


« ^ <.) 



8.2 

cents 

13.*1 cents 

22.5 

i*cnt 

.s CH . 

1 Ci*Ut: 


A study of the above table is inosl. irisl ruetive, as it shows that 
while the percentage saving with ■eleelrie operaliun is approxi¬ 
mately the same whatever the ruling grade, yet t lu' actua,l niuuey 
saving is much greater on the heaviest grades. As abotil. llie 
same investment must be made in each case for distribution 
system including third-rail or overhead trolley, sul>-sta( ions, 
etc., the inference must be drawn that lieavy-gi-ade divisions 
present a more attractive field for electrilicalion than level 
sections when considered from the purely eeummiii- standpoint. 
There are other items of .saving and other reasons for eledrilica- 
tion which may be more or lesseontrolling in individual ea.ses, but 
it seems possible tomakethebroad sf;il(*;uenl tliat.lheniouniain 
grade division olTers a particularly attractive field for the elec 
trie locomotive, and its intruduetion should b<- tin* means of 
affecting such economies in both freight ami fiassenger tram; 
portation as to pay a satislactory return upon the investmenl 
required. 

So far, the matter has been viewed from ttu* stumlpoint of com¬ 
parative operating expenses for a given tonn.age mo\-ed. I’here 
is another argument for eleetrilieation whi.di m.ay in eert.-uii in¬ 
stances be of a much more controlling nature.’ .\!<,st of our 
mountain roads are single tniek an<I tmii.seuntinenf;d tomiage 
has so increased as seriously to congest thesi; iiiount.ain divi.sion.s. 
The heavy trains of the plains, weighing llOtlO to .■{()()() tons, must 
be split up into units of about 1000 tuns in order that, tlu' pre.seut, 
steam engines, operating double and even triple, may Intul them 
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over the heaviest grades. The slow speed obtainable makes 
the number of trains on a mountain division large, the meeting 
points frequent, and hence, however good the despatching sys¬ 
tem employed, there will of necessity be a considerable amount 
of lost time introduced. Add to this the failures of motive 
power being woiked to its limit, and there is reason for the claim 



Fig. 11.—Service capacity of steam and electric locomotives average both 
directions and any gradient 

that the tonnage capacity of the division will be greatly increased 
by the introduction of electrically hauled trains. 

Lest the writer be accused of imfaimess in selecting the simple 
engine for comparison, it is proper to touch upon the economies 
effected with the use of the compound locomotive and also by the 
introduction of such coal-saving devices as superheaters and 
feed-water heaters. 
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Reference to Fig. 13, shows a saving in water rotisiini|)lir)n 
per horsepower of approximately 2(1 j)er cent, uiih eom^. 
pound locomotive, but in spite of tlvis gtsierally ai'in^jJied saA-im» 
the simple locomotive still rules the mountain division afti-r 
repeated trials of the compound. Not iKung an ardimt su|>portt‘r 
of either type of locomotive, the writer lea\a%s tlu‘ hatth^ f)f tlu^ 
simple and compound to their entliusiasts, ecnrnnentin**; onl\' 
upon the fact that, except in the ease of tla^ Malhn lompound, 
the arguments for tlie compound are based upon fiu*I c,conoin\' 
only. 



Fig. 12.~rrmirly tonnage capacity of steam aiitf clcclric Incr.mof ivc.s tip 

2.2% gradient 

The latest Mallet conipound, weighing 41*3,Odd |Jouncis, is Ilit" 
largest steam locomotive ytd built, ami is of jsunii’ular iuttu'est 
owing to the enormous boiler which siu‘li a const ruetdou ptuanits. 
With a total heating surface of 5300 stj, ft. wt^ should (sxpcol. an 
evaporation of 63,600 pounds of walor for a shm*(, ptudod and 
possibly 48,000 pounds water confimiotisly. With a ])ossibUi 
evaporation of six pounds of water per potiml <d (aanh tbi.s would 
necessitate the burning of 8,000 poxtnds of coal per Iioiir, re- 
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quiring the best efforts of two firemen if maintained for several 
hours. Assuming a steam consumption of 22 pounds per brake 
horse power-hour, such a locomotive should give a sustained 
output of 2180 horse power at the rim of the drivers, and this 
with a weight with tender of approximately 300 tons, or three 
times the weight of an electric locomotive of the New York 
Central 6000 type giving the same horse-power output. 

The two locomotives are, of course, designed for entirely 



PER CENT CUT OFF 

Fig. 13.—Steam consumption simple and compound 

dissimilar classes of work; but it is not unfair to compare them 
on a horse-power basis as it is the huge boiler of the Mallet that 
is remarkable, and upon this basis the selling price of the two 
machines is approximately the same. 

The comparative cost of electric and steam locomotives is 
generally considered as very favorable to the steam units, but 
reversing the usual methods and comparing the cost of the elec¬ 
tric with that of the steam locomotive or locomotives required 
to replace it, may reverse the relations. The electric locomo- 
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tive requires no more than ca.sual inspc^otkm, can lio laoked 
indefinitely and still be realy for in.sta.nl ofHTaiiMn at full 
capacity, can run 24 hours without a stop, if necessary, and all 
these advantages and others oilers a guara.ntt^e for a much 
greater annual mileag-e than is possible with its st (‘a.m ('(nqit< ir. 
Then, too, compare the cost of a group of sti^am locomoti\’es (no 
single unit could be designe<i to give tin* output] capable of 
delivering even 4000 h.p. continuously with a single t‘lev‘tric 
unit of this output, and the difference in t‘ust is mu, giasat. It 
may bo stated broadly that for a given gross animal ton-miU\ago 
moved, the cost of steam loc'omotives may be even ipasaltn* than 
the cost of the electiic units replacing them. 

The term “ horse power is perliaps not fnlly apf>reciatt‘cl hy 
the steam railway fraternity. When tlie slatc^ment is madi^ 
that a certain electric locomotive is rated at so inan\* liorse p^nvtu* 
output, it does not leave the impressi()ii it slmuld. Tlu^ Imrst^ 
power output of a locomotive is a direct measunM >f it;; cai^acit y 
to do work, and while the tractive (dTort a\uiikd»lc gn\'tu‘iist!ie 
tonnage of the trailing load, it is tlie prtHluct of ilir tnu^tive 
effort times the speed at whiclt it is available, iu* in tUtnu* w’ords, 
the horse power output, that measures tlie liomiy P»nnM|»i* ca¬ 
pacity of the locomotive u[)on which tlu* ivew ex]»cm;(\s of tin* 
entire train depends. Ilenca- tlic‘ great (‘trum for ivcogjdl kin of 
the electric locomotive lies in its great liorst* |Hnver output, tliaf 
is, its ability to carry full tractive erfort, or to sliii its whevh at 
speeds two or three times greater than can be iione witli aiyy 
steam locomotive yet built. 

Superheating promis'es something in fm4 economy as do 4 ‘s the 
introduction of fecd"Watcr lieaters. Such improv'emrut:;, to 
gether with the adoption of the lour«*ryIimh*r locoinotiv(a tulhor 
compoimd or simple, must necHxssarily call for monc tcxpcmsi^ to 
maintain and loss rclialiility in o|>eralion. In faot, sup(*rht‘a{ ing 
in stationary boiler plants has givtm mtich trouble, and t\KC(’Sj;ive 
superlieating has not been a complete succes.s t*veu wlnm ustnl 
with turbines, with which suf)erlieating has givtm the. bc.sl 
results. Judged from stationary engim; prat-tirc,. it semn.s fair 
to assume that the amount of superheat in loeoinotive jnaetire 
must be moderate an<I result in small lieiudits to be .secureii. 

The feed-water heater is also a c-oal-saving devie(‘ and slmuld 
prove to be worth its added complication as soon as it, is eom 
mercially dcveloiied. 

s against the reduction in fuel expenses itruuiised by the nsc 
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of the compound locomotive fitted witli superheaters ami feed 
water heaters, tlie electrical enpiueer has up his slei''.e tlie creat 
possibilities oflered by repeneratinn nf power wiiileelei trii alls' 
braking on mountain-grade divisions. The anunuii of iiov.e'r 
saved by this means may in certain instaiiations amount to a.s 
great a percentage ot tlie tutid ;ts is llu- saxdnp til'fected in coal 
expenditure with steam locumoti\-e by componndiic.; and pro 
viding superheaters and feed-water lieatm's, Sir h ;ni dcetrie.al 
saving is of course restricted tu hma v-grmie di\i.uons, but the 
feasibility of electric braking by regeiiertuiou i:, umpa-sfi.incd. 
Indeed with three-rihase imluction motors ivycimraiioji is 
automatic, the motors being peifecllr- rcvcrsil-lc. and r< turniim 
energy when operating down grade with m. ehangc whatiwe'r 
in their connections. Other ty]ies of motors tii.iv be ad.iotcd 
foi^ legeneration with .sliglit mridiiications in the l oniro] .ysicm, 
rhe chief adwmtage ol ret'eneraliun lies hi jh,. a;;su;ancc it 
ofiens of greater safety in oiter.at ing on !iea\ >" grttder;. The pre usit 
method ot braking, by frietiun between wlied and slioe. n Mills 
in overheated parts, break.ages restdting therefrom ami rouse 
quent danger of derailment. Tlie descent of a long, he.u \- 
mountain grade is accompanied bv Ihesliotss ;iml wlieel rim be 
coming heated toadull red. wl.ile Mie inliodnetion of theeleetric 
locomotive oilers an opportunity of holding the train in u hole 
or m part by means of the sami' motors iistrd to haul it up .-rade 
and thus eliminating one of tlie greatest souives ol danger in' 
mountain railroading. " 

All of our railway managements htu'e felt, ih,. m-ed of est.ab 
hshing a so-called express freight service i-omprisim- a li'dii 

lOnnT k»"Vv>i that tlie cost 

ju 100) ton-miles lor moving e.xpress freight is vers' mucli 
igher than m the ease of low-speed rreight, ,\n in;,,„.,.,ion 

s esstnlflv'^'"?'' '''■ •"■"'tive 

effort tlm «low-sr,eed unit when delivering its full tra, liv-e 
cltoit, that 1.S, a tractive ellort equal to 22 pm- cent ot ih,. 

wo.eht upon U.0 hipl, i, ,„„jl ' , 

or tractive ellort. Heiteo a l,i„l, ... trei..!,, i,-'',! , 

^noeesbrty a hchter train than conld I.e han.lU.I ovfr I.to,,,,. 

expense is therefore large. That such a class of s<‘r\-ice ,s m-x-m 

tintincrof S eviilenee-l by the- co„ 

t the piactice and the proposed introduction ol' elec- 
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trie locomotives, in effect, makes all trains fast freights, gaining 
the benefits of such a service without incurring the penalty of 
increased operating expenses inherent to steam operation. 

In this paper the writer has attempted to outline some of 
the fundamental reasons for the electrification of steam roads ,* 
the figures submitted are used for illustrative purposes only and 
are not intended as being direetb"^ applicable to any concrete 
case. Many of the points touched upon, such as steam locomo¬ 
tive improvements, compound versus th simple, and the com¬ 
parative advantages of different types of electric locomotives, 
etc., could all be treated in separate papers by themselves, so 
replete with interest are the different points raised. Rather 
than befog the main question at issue, which is the electrification 
of steam roads, detailed proof of many statements made has not 
been attempted, as the introduction of such proof would un¬ 
necessarily extend a paper already too long. Nor does the writer 
believe that the time is ripe for the electrification of steam roads 
at large; indeed, the electrical enthusiasts would be hard put to it 
if called upon to show reason for the electrification of many 
branch steam lines carrying a small tonnage at infrequent in¬ 
tervals. There are, however, certain divisions of our steam rail¬ 
ways which, either on account of their broken profile or heavy 
traffic, offer an opportunity to introduce a superior type of mo¬ 
tive power which will effect such economies in operation as to 
provide adequate return on the investment required for the 
electrification. There are still other divisions where a much 
desired increase in the track-tonnage capacity can only be 
effected by double tracking so long as the steam locomotive is 
adhered to as the type of motive power used. Double tracking 
a mountain-grade division is often a matter of enormous expense, 
and electrification of the single track may relieve the present 
traffic congestion at a moderate cost. 

On mountain-grade divisions the subject of regeneration with 
electric locomotives should receive very careful consideration, 
not so much on account of the saving in power which it may 
effect, but rather on account of the greater safety of operation 
which it guarantees by eliminating the serious defects of holding 
trains on heavy grades by wheel and shoe friction. Finally, there 
are the many incidental advantages to be gained with electrifica¬ 
tion which cannot be predicted with any accuracy, as they result 
from changes in operating methods sure to follow the introduc¬ 
tion of a type of motive power not subject to the service limita- 
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tions of the steam locomotive. No aticnipf ha.s lu-m mrclc 
even to approximate tlie saviip^ effectet i in eiec.iiit^ rt )niiil * 

house expenses, elimination of wattT sn|»|4y with its oftc*ii 
attendent expensive purifyin|.t outfit., and the many iti*nis inci¬ 
dent to steam locomotive ojienititjn. 11u*sr iOaii:; arr inci¬ 
dental and seldom assume an im|>ortaiice suffhirmlv yrraf Oi 
class them as fundamental, tluntyh the difliculiy ppM/urint! 
good water, even with pnrifyini:’ l>lants, may appmacli very 
closely to being a controlling fac'tor in ca*rtain ca:;t‘;;. 

The freight-ear shortage jn*oblem it sell is a very serious oiu^ 
at certain times of the year on smne n.^Uils. am! as I lie tr*ta.I fnnglit » 
car mileage can be increased witli (lu^ higher spciMh-, ]*p)vid<Mi 
with electric' locomotives, it shotild rnmlt in tls’ ;;a\ ing, of a 
ecHisidcnable exiiense now ineurn'd ftu* riuita! of topujtu cars, or 
even increase the gross maupfs by the movtsmsit of tonnage 
whic'h more availaldt' ears wonld maJvc jiossible. 

The sul)j(X‘t of the (‘ItH'trifieation of steam road;; is, l!n*rrfMre, a 
very broad one, and wlule tIns]>a|Hudiasbeen de\‘oiisi Iargs*!y to a 
discussion of operating (‘X|Hms(‘i; as aileetia! l>y the dU'it-rciii 
characteristics of the two types of loeumotives, it lias Inam 
(lonci to illustrate tlie aih'antag'i's naadting fi'oni int reasiMl 
locomotive cajiacity. Tlie keynote of eleetrifieation i;; ea/n/, liy; 
by a|)proac1ung th{* from tliis stand|»oint only c,ui toll 

benefits be olitained. 
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Discussion on “Comparative P5:rformance of Steam and 
Electric Locomotivesat New York, November 8 , 1907. 

William J. Wilgus: Instead of apologizing for adding to the 
number of papers on the electrification of steam railroads, the 
author should feel entitled to congratulations for calling atten¬ 
tion to many of the advantages of the electric locomotive that 
have heretofore escaped anal^^sis. In my judgment the 
cause is injured rather than benefited by arguments for the 
wholesale application of electricity to steam railroads, and it 
is pleasing to note the increasing tendency in our technical 
societies to sane discussions that wdll really enlighten the rail¬ 
road officer anxious to be in the van of progress. 

Unquestionably, electricity in heavy traction w^ork has come 
to stay. As the author states, until now the reasons that have 
lead to the principal changes of motive power are entirely apart 
from questions of economy in operation. Conservative advo¬ 
cates of heavy electric traction, wffiile urging its self-evident 
advantages in the abolition of the products of combustion in 
tunnels and cities, the increasing of terminal capacities, and 
opportunities for growth of traffic, have refrained from dwelling 
too strongly on saving money. They have been contented with 
the belief that more money could be made. The burden of 
additional interest charges, taxes, maintenance and depreciation 
attendant upon the substitution of electricity for the old form 
of motive power has very properly caused the careful engineer 
to pause in admitting even to himself that in addition to increased 
capacity to handle traffic, there might be a net saving in cost 
of operation. This cautiousness has sprung from the absence, 
until recently, of any actual data on the cost of heavy electric 
traction operation. 

The pioneer electrical installation in heavy trunk-line service, 
on the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, has now 
been in complete and successful operation since July 1, 1907, 
the gradual change from steam power having commenced in 
December, 1906. The working side by side of both kinds of 
motive power has given unsurpassed opportunities for the ob¬ 
servation of their comparative capacity and efficiency. The 
results are even more gratifying than were expected; and sub¬ 
stantiate many of the author’s claims of superior capacity of 
electric equipment, although the conditions differ widely from 
those that he has assumed. 

At this point it may be well to venture a word of caution on 
the subject of costs. Comparisons are worthless unless all 
elements of expense that will affect the results, are included. 
For instance, the cost of current delivered at the contact 
shoes should include not only costs of operation and mainte¬ 
nance, interest, depreciation, taxes and insurance on the power 
station, but likewise on the entire distributing system. If this 
is properly done, the real cost of current, as finally delivered 
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at the electric equipnient, will In* Intind very latv.ely tn eX4-tH:<l 
the usual assuni].)tioiis. 11u:: a-utlMirs i'usi mI i-urreut ^»ee^iS 
to me to be considerably te)o leu. 

On the other hand, the cost (»!' inainlinanee and eaia^ eqtuiH 

ment should embrace not. only waiH’S area :an|j]bi'a. J.»ut inter¬ 

est, taxes, insurance, inaint4‘naar.*i/ ana < e'|irinaati^n ♦.ai^ i le 
structures and. real estat.e retiinrt'd^ ]uAiv.v aial ^^'cpair tlie 
eciuipnient. Steam locomntives nH|nnv exienaivr^ vuvnw 
coal and waiter stations, ash-'|nls aiio apiaaili-^naan't-.., ntirii mi 
very expensive lands, whereas et-eini .qm|-naait iiei-ie, tl i* 
siinplCvSt.form of insi.Jcetien idieds Mi’taipMf.y Inniled areas <| 
land. Also steam loeorm^livi's recpure mntari’i^ and eMinnh- 
cated hcavy-re])air sliops, usually at lar darfant pyinOa that 
necessitate costly dea.d niihaigi* ami lene.thv idle pen<Mh;, wluh* 
electric equipnient because fd. its simple itran In* U'« re 

quickly repaired in ncarl>y shepn-; and reinrnett Im leie. tee. 
Many of'these features have ln.*en mmdi-^ut-d liv tlus author, 
but possibly tludr im]H.>rta:nec* can be em| hadaet! lev piunp 
some concrete examples Irniu aetuaJ pramiee the* Nmv \Hik 

Central. _ < • i 

Because of less cost of mainti*na.nee «■•! fierirreal equifiiaait, 
and less idle time in simps, the pn‘a.fer id mteren ehar|te^' 
and depreciation is not only nentralmed. tnt a m*t savinp tn 
repairs and hxed cha.rgt‘s over tdrnm et|uip-rrient is edlmleil 
of 19 ])cr cent. 

Electric locomotive inspection am! lipid re|iairs, as man- 
pared wdtli, coaling’, watering, tira'wing tires, mpairs, etc., <4 
steam locomotives sltow a saving in iunv m iavor of tin* lortticr 
of over 4 hours per day, ecpial to IS pt-r eenl. 

The electric lot'omotive, vvhih* Intsy, is a iimeh iiiore nimble 
and clTicient maclnne than tin* st(*am leeeam4i\'‘e, aliounu* an 
increase in daily tonunileagt* of 2a p(.*r mid . 

While not so important in treigjit rerviic, tb.e quc'diim id 
locomotive weight is a large bielor in a i ofupaibton m| thr ml 
ative economy of handling leasstitgm' I rain*' hv ’dram and *drt 
tricity. P'or instance, in swit-clung. service at flic r»raiid Ceidral 
terminal, 05 per cent, of tlm total >deam tiat mdeage i\ dtte tn 
locomotive or “ dead weigiit, while tht* eleitrie loeomidi^e 
percentage is but 54 pier cent., a, saving^ t^r the latter *4 11 per 
cent, 

In the regular schedule serviciy llii* ateatn |oeomoii\‘f* slaavs 
51 |:)er cent, dead t<)n-rnileag<t as against 25 p(*r taid-. tor fla* rlri'« 
trie equi])ment, a saving for the latter of HI ]h*v eiiU. W hm 
we reali'/cc that this saving of “ dead tmi tnihsigf* has a diiert 
proportionate effect on tlie cost of fuel and eurt'cid, and an in 
direct effec't on wages and fixei! eliarg,es. its importam e i*; niani 
fest. 

The author calls attention to tlie speed ativantage of idmtrie 
over steam locomotives in mountainqq*ade fiperation. 7hh 
is strikingly apparent in the New Yt4*k Central insiiillatioii, 
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where the increase in coal consumption for car ton-mileage in 
high-speed service as compared with slow-speed service, is shown 
to be 165 per cent., whereas under exactly the same conditions 
the increased consumption of current for electrical equipment 
is but 18 per cent., a difference in favor of electrical operation 
of 147 per cent. 

The net result of all of the economical advantages of electric 
operation, over steam, for the conditions existing on the New 
York Central, after including all elements of cost of additional 
plant, shows a saving in summer months of from 12 per cent, 
to 27 per cent., depending on the character of service. A larger 
saving may be expected under winter conditions. 

In addition to this saving, the nuisances and dangers from 
smoke and gas in the Park Avenue tunnel have been eliminated, 
and the capacity of the Grand Central terminal has been increased 
about one-third. Later 'when the Ne'iv Haven Company effects 
its change of powder, complete electrical operation in the tunnel 
will permit the use of shorter blocks, and correspondingly 
increase the capacity of the four-track main-line entrance to the 
terminal. 

I feel sure that the author wdll be pleased to kno'^\' of this 
actual demonstration of the correctness of many of his views, and 
that the members of the Institute, regardless of their advocacy 
of rival systems of electrification, will take pride in the success¬ 
ful inauguration of this pioneer trunk-line installation, on such 
a large and complicated scale. 

It might be well to add to the author’s ke^mote capacity, the 
equally important one of efficiency, as the tw^o combined, ap¬ 
plied to the problem under consideration,_ will demonstrate 
whether or not the adoption of electricity is justifiable from the 
standpoint of economics. 

Cary T. Hutchinson: I think that Mr. Armstrong gives the 
clearest statement of the capacity of steam and electric loco¬ 
motives that I have seen. I agree with Mr. Armstrong that no 
project of electrification of trunk lines has up to the present 
been undertaken from an economical point of view. The matter 
has so far been determined by special considerations, such as the 
terminal problem in New York City, or the mountain-grade 
problem, or something similar. I doubt 'whether there are suffi¬ 
cient data on hand to permit the making of an accurate estimate 
of the total annual cost of electrical operation of any steana road; 
all data on the subject that I have seen are subject to criticism 
from one point of view or another. ^ 

Mr. Armstrong considers especially two points; the relative 
capacity of steam and electric locomotives as machines, and the 
relative cost of operating the two. I think, however, that he 
does not emphasize strongly enough one feature of the capacity 
of electric locomotives, that is the capacity in conUnuotis service. 

Regardless of the type of motive power, the design of aloco- 
moti4 is limited to a certain weight on each driving axle, the 
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Tnaximuni he in”’ al)mit ."i(),l)hh !r;r- (or 

hcsion, as Mr. Armstrnn” sfairs. \n strMjn h-M-t .sve r/r 
is taken at about.. 22 par ariif, harfi 2i!-r-/i!ra ;.%*! a PI 
able to delix'er a. tract no.' e'biai *!| ll.tHH) pf.n; ; ,tn'i 
bar-])uri of, say, b.ttbb pounds. f\ stra,'n lorMraUo.r r. 
tliis dra\v-l)ar {mil rout iiiin>usl\'. tip t o a nrUan: cprt d dr: 
by tile ea,paeity ol its boilrr. u'hirh t»a ?hr :sikr ^ a dh 
may l)e ta.ken aJ. eiylrl nnles prr Imnr, ^ f !i,p rn irrar*. 
eacli driving axit; will yivt* a s-oninun»n-. liiU'. *4 Pjkmi 
O win”’ to tlu‘ liinita:!ions of s|sicr, in ri^Httr- (..om!:;-, 
be built to deliver i'iuit inuously a dra.u Im?' pull p,niH 
|)er dri\'ini»' axlt^; jirobably dJHHt pMut: !’ r* Sir irr.s!*:. 
can lie olitaimsl; that is to sav, an rlrrUir [i*. -s. r 
work ctfnlhnioHsIy txi a i’Oitfhrirnt o.|’ adlir?ion pr* aOs 
12 ptu' cent. Tlierefona for iiuitinuous !.rru f- a.r 
steam loc'oniol ive, for tlui sauu* wripiit mu d*;o. cr , .in p 
60 to too pier (‘(uit. p,ni'i1er loial tiian an o]('s tor r •, ora 

Tl'te electri(‘ locorno1i\ai v-an, br»\vi.o/rr, drpo-: td;, . 
pull at any speril that it is praoiirabh* P» urr, f do hniPa* i 
fixed by tile (Mjuipnuud, and I la* track, aial not p- id. j, „ , 
Th(^ dra.w-1 lar pull of the st earn loi-ona 1 1 vc fait- of f i f i aii I.! .-, 
spc'cd of, say, eiyhi miles per hour, as i*. wrll bf oupl;! mu 
Armstrong in the ]>api‘r, whereas an rlrcinc jo. mjmmI 
sipiicd for the puirptose, will pi\"e it*; ecmluiuoie; d,ravJco 
any jiracticalile sjuasl; lienee, at a., ro-rtam luphrr :;p*rrd 
locomotives will pull epnal loads t-onf mmaj’jv. at ca\' a 
miles |)er hour. At all luplter sp«ee*ds llie rlrrinc lor 
will have tlie advanlape. 

Ilie size of an eh‘etri(‘ motor is determined pf‘iurip>al! 
torque tliat it must exmd and not bv tin: speed at wlm h 
exert this torqm*; henee a IrH-mnoiive dt-dmied for fo r, 
hour and a drawdiar pull of sav a.tHK) ptamds per axle, 
chanpes in the windings, whirlt will mU t liaiep* tlu' nsr ti 
of the motors, exis't a drawd»ar pnll of a.otH) pound'; at 
per hour, or any other lu'aeiieabli* spefol. 11a ; r. the y 
vanta.ye of electric' as ('omjtarecl with '.feson l*»conio!{\» ; 

Anotluu’ way of looking at tin* mattcu’ is fiml eh-rti 
motives are designed for the i/v'C/a/yr’ vouk to !m* done 
locomotives for tlie niaxinm^jj work, fimi* an 
loc'omotive designed for the average work will und.-r a! 
lions easily be aide to handle* the maximum work, ' 
of the elect!le locomotive tlnui makes it !mnc*ci*s’iar\ to < 
the ruliipip puade as a. limiting tVatsirc; to tin* capa» jf\' 
locomotive, whereas it must always be tin* limit me {»■; 


{‘■afurr to 


the ca|)acity of a steam locomotive. An illustralion mav mala* 
this clearer. 

The six-axle Mallet compHnun! lot'ornofiva* tised bv one of 
the railways will [mil, on tlie mountain diviriiou, havmp a py;nlr 
of 2.2 ])er cent., an avcu'aye of about, 8116 tons at a ;;i)erd o| so 
miles per hour, delivering therefore about l/JOt) lunxv pc aver at 
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the driving wheel. The locomotive weighs 250 tons with tender; 
the output is equal to 4.8 horse power per ton total weight. 
An electric locomotive weighing 100 tons, all on the drivers, 
will haul the same load up the same grade at 15 miles per hour 
and will develop approximately 1,800 horsepower, equal to 18 
horse power per ton. In other words, the power developed per 
ton on drivers in the electric locomotive is four times as great 
as in the steam locomotive. 

Moreover, an electric locomotive could easily be designed to 
exert the same draw-bar pull at a speed of 20 to 25 miles per 
hour, and have no greater weight, than for 15 miles per hour. 
This Mallet locomotive will pull a load of only 530 tons up the 
grade at a speed of 15 miles per hour, using Mr. Armstrong’s 
curves as a basis. The comparison on a basis of 15 miles per 
hour is then: 


Mallet. 

Engine and tender.250 tons 

Train.330 tons 


Total ‘ 580 tons 

Electric 

Engine.100 tons 

Train.800 tons 


Total.... 


.900 tons 


or the useful load at this speed is 2.4 times as great._ This is 
merely another way of saying that steam service is incapable 
of handling heavy loads at high speeds. 

The great advantage of the electric locomotive is, therefore, in 
the much higher speed possible. There is no inherent reason 
why a freight train should run at a lower speed than a 
passenger train; they do run at lower speeds simply because loco¬ 
motives can not be built to haul them at the higher speeds, but the 
electric locomotive will probably change this and the speed of 
the freight service will be increased very greatly. _ 

Another point should be noted in the above comparisori. The 
steam locomotive weighs 150 tons more than the electric loco¬ 
motive ; assuming a duty of 100 miles per day, there are 15,000 tori" 
miles daily dead'haul, which at the rate of 2 mills per ton mile 
amounts to about $30 per day, or say $10,000 per year. This 
is a clear saving in favor of electric locomotives. It can also 
be viewed as permitting an increase of 150 tons in the possible 
train load, and from this point of view the net earnings of an 
electric locomotive would be greater than that of a steam loco¬ 
motive by the 150 tons extra load. . ^ 

Something has been said by Mr. Armstrong about three- 
phase locomotives. I have recently decided to use the 
phase locomotives for the Cascade Mountain grade of the Great 
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Northern Railway, and among the reasons leading to this de¬ 
cision was the fact that the locomotive would have a fixed speed 
and could not be operated at a greater speed on the down grade. 
This equipment is for the freight service of the road only, at a 
place where much trouble has been caused by trains running 
away on the down grades. 

Another reason leading to this decision was the recuperation 
on the down grade; this is valuable, not so much in the saving of 
energy, for in this case the additional energy, being supplied 
from a water power plant, would cost nothing, as in lessening 
considerably the capacit}^ of power house required for any 
particular service. Two tons going down the grade will pull 
one ton up the grade; it is therefore necessary only to supply 
power for the tonnage up grade in excess of the down grade 
tonnage; with a system of train dispatching having this in view, 
a material saving can be made. 

W. S. Murray: Law or economy brings electrification of 
railroads. It is peculiarly interesting, too, to note how economy 
hugs up to law, if law has been the cause. After law has had its 
turn, then comes the turn of the engineer. Such conditions may 
be levied by the law as to make impossible the operation of a 
certain piece of railroad mileage as economically by electricity 
as by steam. It is the duty of the electrical engineer to choose 
such a system consistent with safety and the guarantee of con¬ 
tinuity of service, which will increase to a minimum amount 
the original operating expense. When economy dictates the 
electrification, again it is the duty of the electrical engineer to 
elect a system consistent with safety and continuity of service, 
which will decrease to a maximum extent the original operating 
expense. 

The closing sentence of Mr. Armstrong’s paper is: 

The keynote of electrification is capacity; by approaching the prob¬ 
lem from this standpoint only can full benefits be obtained. 

I am in full agreement with Mr. Armstrong on this score, 
except I feel that while he has furnished the horse, there 
has been no mention of the carriage and what the carriage 
contains; in short, I should have said the keynote of electrifica¬ 
tion is “ ton-miles”, then capacity to handle it. The track 
capacity of a railroad is tremendously enhanced by electrifica¬ 
tion, but ton-miles must be on hand to make necessary the in¬ 
creased locomotive capacity. 

I cannot escape a decided exception to Mr. Armstrong’s 
reference, “ Petty economies effected in coal consumption and 
cost of locomotive repairs’ ’. Examining the principal heads under 
operating expense, we find “maintenance of way and structures”, 
“maintenance of equipment”, “conducting transportation ” and 
“ general expenses”. There is little choice in this list that 
electrification can detach upon which to practise its economies 
other than fuel and locomotive repairs. Of course the inference 
concerning the general increase of track capacity and operating fa- 
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cility, together with the fact that electrified lines offer more induce¬ 
ment for traffic in general, is not lost, but I cannot withhold 
figures that have come within my personal observation and keep¬ 
ing, which have a value keenly important rather than “ petty 
and, indeed, point directly to and are a demonstration of the 
keynote to electrification; namely, ton-miles. 

In a previous contribution to the Institute's Transactions 
in connection with the Stillwell-Putnam paper on the substitu¬ 
tion of the electric motor for the steam locomotive, I presented 
figures that were worked out in a faithful effort by all concerned 
in it to secure what could be absolutely relied upon as the resist¬ 
ance of the main line of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company between New Haven and Woodlawn. I shall 
briefly say in regard to this work, that after days of careful indi¬ 
cation of steam locomotives on east- and west -bound runs with 
trains of varying weight for express and local-express service, 
the resistance for these several conditions was obtained, and 
the real relations between the ton-mile, the pounds of coal per 
ton-mile, and the horse-power-hours per ton-mile, were established 
in figures, upon which has been based the power house capac¬ 
ity necessary to operate the electric trains of the New Haven 
road. This effort was made to secure the actual service con¬ 
ditions rather than to depend on hypothetical resistance curves, 
the opinions on which are conspicuous for their wideness of varia¬ 
tion. 

Generating, transmission line, and railway equipment effi¬ 
ciencies are too well known not to be able, having determined 
the rim horse power required for propelling trains, to figure 
back to the power house the amount of the kilowatt capacity 
required to operate a predetermined schedule of trains. We 
cannot afford to quarrel with the machine efficiency of the steam 
locomotive. It is the equal of the machine efficiency of the elec¬ 
tric motor morning, noon, and night. We shall take issue, 
however, on the efficiency which lies behind the two engines, viz: 
the generation of steam in the boiler of the locomotive versus 
its generation at the power station with its attendant transmis¬ 
sion and conversion into electricity for application to the motors 
driving the locomotive. 

The following table shows the saving of fuel which will be 
effected on the New York division when all freight and pas¬ 
senger trains, now operated by steam, receive their draw-bar 
pull by the electric method of traction. 



Ton-miles 

per 

annum 

1 

Tons of 
coal 
steam 
traction 

Tons of 
coal 
electric 
traction 

Cost of 
coal 
steam 
traction 

Cost of 
coal 
electric 
traction 

Saving of 
electric over 
steam 
traction 

Express. 

Local-express.. 

Freight.. 

592,240,000 

348,000,000 

'2,223,000,000 

57,447 

58,300 

187,844 

29,870 

28,600 

139,010 

$183,830 

186,560 

563,530 

$89,620 

85,800 

417,030 

$94,210 

100,760 

146,500 


3,163.240,000 " $341,470 
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In connection with the work done in the field to seeiire tlie 
data as compiled in the table just read, a, diaip'aniinatie tabula¬ 
tion of the observations considered pert inent U) t lie 1 est was.iiiade, 


Showing 


Average cut-olT variation 
Boiler pressure; variat i(Mi 
\Vaterc‘()risuinj)tion 
Indicated liorse po\vt*r 
Grade jirofike 


Ten locomotives were included in this lest, and eight(*en days 
of consecutive observation of iierforniariee wen* utilized. 

Briefly, this diagram indientt's that in expri'ss work ‘iOaa 
indicated horse-power-hours are developcMl in tli«/ e\a}M)raliun 
of 57,594 pounds of water, giving an axt'ragt*, Iherefone of 
2S pounds of winter per indicated horse-powi-r hour; and 
on local trains this figure is slightly iiiereast'd, t luM‘\‘a|*ora.- 
tion being 42,987 pounds of water lor Mda horsi‘ powt'r hemrs, 
making the rate, 50 pounds of watca' ptu' indicated horse-power- 
hour. " I mention tliese figures, as wr‘ an* all lauuliar with the 
turbine guarantees of 20 |)ounds <»t water, including, auxiliariirs, 
pef kilowatt-hour at tlu* switcliboaril whit li, ri‘tiuia*d to a. 
horsepower basis, would be 15 |>ounds ol water as nieasuri'd 
at the switchboard. Renuanbc'ring: the ratio of 7 to Id in tire 
evaporation of locomotive vs. stationary boilers per ptound tjf 
coal, it is not a stretch of conseiviu'e to eoneetlc tlial twice lire 
draw-bar pidl can lie (l(;veh)}H‘tl l>y tin* electne inclliod of trac¬ 
tion for coal bunuMl under tin* boilers oj stal ionnrv jdaiits vs. 
coal burned in tlie fire lioxt'S of loeoinol i\'e;;. 

In tliat contrilmtifin, 1 also snlmiilled figguvs bt-ai'ing on tlie 
cost of repairs and nuiinleiuinci; of 2d sfisinp tiwight, and piarS' 
enger locomotives; these haAn* b(*en ktrpd uniet t.ui hilly o\er a 
period of one year and sliow S. 1 issits |>cr lo< t unt »t i\t* rnih* ft»r 
freight engines and 5.() c(‘nts pier loeoinol nuh* fttr pa'su'iig.er 
engines. The engine mileagt; of the Nhav 5hnlv di\iMt)nn| the 
New Haven road annnints to about 4,8517992 nnh ddii*. inih-ag.r 
is divided for passenger and freight serviei* inln 2,995>,:;2S am! 
1,845,064 miles, respeotively. Tluaie tignr«‘s wri'r' ba'vd nn we<*k 
ending October 25, 1997, am! it is to In* noted tlial h udl, there 
fore, be below the average, on aer-onnl of t he snnuncr luonth:; 
bringing the heaviest tra-ffie. This means an Mpn.ihng, t<»:.t nf 
$516,962.00 per annum, for tin* mainlrnanet* and repairing, of 
engines. 

The average figures tliat T have b(‘t*n able to :;i*i'ni*i- on rh-riric 
engine repairs per loeomotivt'unile an* about 2 io-nt s. Uu nsasing. 
this figure 25 per cent, for sab’ty and asstuning flu* :;anic numbtu' 
of electric engines repkn'ing steam loeonmliv<*s. (as a niatter of 
fact there would Ik; h‘ss eledrie en,ignes n'qninrd on twrouni 
of the greater mileage |H*r diem derivi‘d from clr. 11 it* ft h orriotixirs) 
the total would be $120,924.00 |ier annum, a saving 

over steam locDmotiv(‘S of $l9(i,d584Kt Idesehms the net 
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saving on fuel and locomotive repairs in favor of electrification 
gives a round sum of $562,470.00 per annum. This, upon a 
capitalbasiswithmoneyat 5 per cent represents $11,249,400.00, a 
rather effective credit on the expense necessary to invest. 

Messrs. Stillwell and Putnam’s exhaustive and comprehensive 
analysis of the statistics of railroads for 1904, compiled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and proof sheets of the 
report of the Commission for the year 1905, give the undeni¬ 
able records of railroads of this country; and the averages for 
over five years, as shown in the paper read by them before this 
Institute, show fairly and honestly, where and where not 
economies may be effected. Of the four principal headings of 
operating expense as mentioned before, two of tnem, viz.: “main¬ 
tenance of way and structures” and “general expenses” may 
be equated. Of the remaining tW'O, viz.: the “maintenance of 
equipment” and the “conducting of transportation,” the first of 
these indicates that operation could be effected by electricity 
at an expense of about 63 per cent, of that of steam; and of the 
37 per cent, saved, 75 per cent, of this is on account of the 
economies in the repairs of electric vs. steam locomotives. Our 
steam experience, to date, enables me to confirm these figures 
of Messrs. Stillwell and Putnam. 

Concerning the second item, viz: the conducting of trans¬ 
portation, which is generally the largest item in the operating 
expense of any railroad, it is to be noted that the estimated 
cost of operation by electricity is 79 per cent, of that of steam; 
and it is safe to consider that of the 21 per cent, saved, 90 per 
cent, of this is on account of fuel and round-house expenses. 
These figures are confirmed by the practical investigation which 
I have been conducting in an effort ,to secure the relative 
operating costs of the New York Division by electricity vs. steam. 

Mr. Armstrong’s paper is full of a most interesting line of 
initiative, and is particularly attractive to me on account of 
the broad scope in which he has handled this subject. The 
matter of fuel and locomotive repairs, has been one of such 
interest to me that I must ask the indulgence of the Institute 
in having dwelt with such length on these two details, from a 
paper which has covered so much other ground. 

I may say that I almost regret to see the disappearance of 
the steam locomotive from the electric zone of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, as contrasts in operation 
are never better seen than when they are almost inseparately 
attached to each other. 

In closing, I would refer to two details in operation, which 
unquestionably increase the capacity of a given trackage for 
trains operated by electricity, viz: yard switching, and turning 
of engines at terminals. I believe it is safe to say that our 
experience, to date, has demonstrated that in the first instance 
double the amount can be accomplished in the same time; and 
in the latter, electric engines are ready to make their reverse 
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train movement in 25 per cent, of the time required by steam 
locomotives, assuming that the water-tanks, ash-dumps and turn- 
tables, are within the yard limits of the terminal. _ 

Wm. McClellan: We shall not be able to state positively what 
basis tliere is for electrification on the score of reduction in opera- 
tin*^ charges until we have a complete engine stage equipped 
electrically with no steam locomotive shops, no steam repairs, 
no unnecessary buildings, but everything equipped to handle 
electrical equipment only, in the most economical manner, hor 
this reason I think that the speaker of the evening has taken 
the proper view, when he bases his whole argument on capacity. 
He believes that heavy grades will prove the most fruitful field 
in which to start, and w'e must agree wuth him very heartily. 
It cannot be gainsaid that he has proved his case so far as this 
point is concerned in this paper. It should not be forgotten 
that all electrification to date has included a very great change 
in operating conditions and frequency of train service. As a 
result, electrification has been charged with many expenses which 
properly belong to amplification of the service and not to elec¬ 
trification proper. To get a just comparison in such cases^ it 
would be better to estimate what it would cost to give the in¬ 
creased service, both in quantity and quality, by steam loco¬ 
motives, and compare this with the estimate required to do 
the same work by electric locomotives. In most cases I be¬ 
lieve it would present the case for^ electrification in a much 
more favorable light than the way it is usually done. 

j also agree with the author that the electrification 

problem is not a substitution problem. It involves taking 
the traffic problem of the railroad and solving it along wholly 
different lines, from wholly different points of view. An electnc 
locomotive is not something that is designed to replace a steam 
locomotive taken off rails. It has different capabilities,different 
possibilities, and these must be considered as influencing the 
whole traffic problem. The very greatest stress should be 
laid on this point in discussing the matter with our steam loco¬ 
motive friends. ' ^ j- j.. 

C. L. de Muralt: My belief is that, when one or two of the 
lar^e railroads have been electrified, we shall find economies 
in operation to have slipped in, with or without intention. But 
the largest electrification work in the near future will likely be 
done for the reason that very much more traffic can be handled 
gxisting tracks with electric locomotives than with steam 
locomotives. My office has recently had occasion to work out 
a problem where a road with something like eighty miles of 
double track was actually nearing the end of its ability to handle 
traffic with steam locomotives. The question came up of adding 
new tracks to increase its capacity. In this case, there would 
have been two additional tracks which would have cost some- 
thino- Hke $15,000,000. On the other hand, a complete electric 
equipment for the old tracks, comprising power stations, dis- 
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tributingsystem, and locomotives, will cost only about $3,000,000. 
The handling of the present amount of traffic by electricity will 
save in operating expenses something like $200,000 out of 
$800,000 and with the electric equipment pushed a little harder, 
there will be a chance to increase traffic forty to fifty per cent, 
over what the tracks will stand under steam. Here, therefore, 
is a case where electricity should be used and electric equipment 
installed just as soon as the $3,000,000 can be raised. 

Mr. Armstrong has not only reaffirmed that increase in 
capacity is the ketmote, he has also shown us wffiat he 
understands by capacity and what we should all understand 
by that term. It is a pity that so many engineers, who 
have to draw comparisons between electric and steam loco¬ 
motives, are not quite clear on this point, and that compari¬ 
sons have been made which are really quite a little misleading. 
It is not so much the tractive effort or the draw-bar pull which 
a locomotive can give, but the speed at which that draw-bar pull 
can be developed, which is important. And t‘hat is what Mr. 
Armstrong so nicely points out, when he defines as capacity, not 
merely draw-bar pull, but the product of draw-bar pull times speed. 
From this viewpoint Dr. Hutchinson^s statement will look 
different. If I understand him correctly, lie believes that 
steam locomotives could give about 9000 lb. draw-bar pull per 
axle, while no electric locomotive could be built to do the same. 
Personally, I am absolutely convinced that electric locomotives 
can do better than that. But, even if an electric locomotive 
could give only 4000 or 5000 lb. draw-bar pull per axle, but can 
carry that 4000 or 5000 lb. up to three or four times the speed 
at which the steam locomotive can develop *9000 lb. draw-bar 
pull, cannot the electric locomotive handle more traffic? In 
other words, is not its actual capacity much larger than that 
of the steam locomotive? As an illustration I have in mind 
a high-speed steam locomotive of the New York Central Atlantic 
type, which weighs about 160 tons, and develops a tractive 
effort at 45 miles per hour of about 13,000 lb., while the 
New York Central continuous-current locomotive weighs about 95 
tons, and will carry at the. same speed of 45 miles an hour a 
tractive effort of about 14,000 lb. In the one case about 80 
lb. per ton, and in the other about 150. A European type of 
three-phase electric locomotive weighs about 70 tons and will 
carry at 45 miles an hour about 23,000 lb. of tractive effort, 
which is a still better showing. In short, I believe the question 
raised by Mr. Armstrong, and the solution offered by him, both 
show clearly what we are likely to come to: those lines will 
probably first be electrified which, with steam as motive power, 
are now at the limit of their traffic capacity. Electricity will 
show that for a comparatively small expenditure of money we 
can increase the traffic of such lines considerably, and I think 
we may look to an early use of electric locomotives for such 
purposes. That type of electric locomotive will in the end 
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prove to be the most useful, which in a given unit weight is able 
to concentrate the greatest amount of tractive power. 

W. N. Smith: There is very little to add to what may be 
called the statistical feature of Mr. Armstrong's paper. He 
has had exceptional opportunity to go into such parts of the 
relative costs as are covered by the scope of his paper. But 
the problem is so complicated that the part of it which 
has here been covered in some detail does not cover the whole 
question. T agree fully with those who have remarked that 
the items which he has called petty or incidental are of consider¬ 
able' importance. They depend, of course, on the conditions 
of the particular road which the engineer may be called upon 
to investigate. A mountain road, or a road with a continuous 
long pull of 20 or 30 miles up-grade, is a different condition from 
a broken profile, or a level profile, such as the road from which 
Mr. Murray has given some figures. It is a very interesting 
/)roposition to consider the total resistance to be overcome in 
drawing a train over a line, and it is a relatively easy matter 
to consider it from that standpoint when the road is almost 
absolutely level; but when a large amount of drifting comes into 
play, with long down-grades, or with a broken profile, the prob¬ 
lem becomes somewhat more complicated. It is very true that 
the whole question focuses upon capacity;but there are several 
different ways of looking at capacity, and one of the aspects 
that has not to my knowledge been given very much considera¬ 
tion in most of the communications on the subject, is the capac¬ 
ity for train movement of any given piece of single-track rail¬ 
road. This is really a deep question. It is one that railroad 
operating men are daily in contact with, and it is to them 
that any question of capacity must appeal first. They are the 
men whom, first of all, you have to convince that you can 
increase the capacity of a piece of track, and while the possi¬ 
bilities of double track, as to increase, are considerable, the 
possibilities of single track are considerably less, particularly 
if the profile is undulating and operating conditions generally 
are difficult. It is quite conceivable that it would be found 
impracticable to get as many trains over a given piece of single 
track as would be required to make it a financial object to 
electrify that particular section. In such a case, of course, 
electrification would be reduced to an absurdity. 

I mention this simply as a possibility. I have not had oppor¬ 
tunity to examine a particular instance of this type carefully 
enough to define where it would begin to be an absurdity, but 
I know that such a consideration is apt to be present, and cannot 
be left out of the calculation. The operating man’s standpoint is 
of the greatest importance, and it is one, I fear, to which many 
electrical engineers have not hitherto given sufficient considera¬ 
tion. The general trunk line electrification work of the future, 
however, must be considered from that standpoint. 

I suppose that considerably more than 75 per cent, of the 
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mileage-of the railroads of the United States is single track, a.nd 
the cost of increasing the capacity of these roads by double 
tracking "them, in order to enable a much greater number of trains 
to be run over the road in both directions, would stagger the 
imagination if it were estimated. Electrification is in some 
respects a simpler proposition to estimate on, in so far as cost 
is concerned, but there is no use trying to figure out how to run 
more trains- over a piece of road than the road will accommodate. 
The questions of block signaling, turn-outs, and train-dispatching 
must enter into the problem first of all. 

The capacity of the steam locomotive has been mentioned 
as being in some instances greater than could possibly be ob¬ 
tained continuously from an electric locomotive, but it occurs 
to me that this -will depend to some extent on the conditions 
under which the steam locomotive is to operate. We know 
that up-grades of 30 miles or longer actually exist where a steam 
locomotive working at full power has to stop for water on the 
way up; of course it can go right along again at its maxirnum 
capacity after it has filled its tender, but when it has woiked up 
to the point where all its water is exhausted, the locomotive 
must stop to have the supply replenished; and to that extent 
there must be .some qualification to statements regarding the 
uniformly high capacity of a steam locomotive. 

The question of load-factor has not been touched upon in 
the discussion of the cost of power. I will not undertake to 
discuss it, except to state that it seems to me rather an import¬ 
ant matter to consider in making an estimate of what the cost 
of power will be in predicting the economic performance of an 
electrified section. Of course it goes without saying if the 
section is-congested the load-factor will be high, but if the trains 
are few it will not be high and the cost per kilowatt will run up. 

The weight of the tender has been mentioned, and any one who 
will examine the general data of the heaviest steam locomotives 
now being turned out will perhaps be somewhat surpri^d at 
the enormous weight of the tender, a dead weight, which, though 
a part of the motive power, cannot produce any tractive etfort. 

It is probable that a comparison with the consolidation type 
of steam locomotive will show a greater economy for electric 
power than will a comparison with the Mallet type of locomotive, 
which is said to be very successful in mountain w^ork. 

The various items of cost, even those called petty , which 
enter into locomotive operation and maintenance, whether steam 
or electirical, are so variable that differences of a comparatively 
small number of cents per locomotive _ mile in a few items 
may make a large difference in the showing that the final tabu¬ 
lation will produce, and may throw the balance one way or the 
other, and every possible item of expense must be taken into 
consideration in making a comparison that will pass as valid 
when presented to the practical railroad operating man 

Chas. P. Steinmetz: The leading conclusion of Mr. Armstrong s 
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paper seems to be that the advantage resulting from electrifica¬ 
tion is to be found in the increased capacity; that is, the ability 
of the road with the same trackage to handle a greater amount 
of traffic. This, however, means that the change from steam 
power to electric power is not a mere substitution of the electric 
locomotive for the steam locomotive, but a readjustment of 
the wa 3 'S of operation; that is, an increase of the speed of opera¬ 
tion of freight service by taking advantage of the feature of the 
electric locomotive to be able to carry its draw-bar pull up to 
a higher speed. We usually find, wffien introducing a more ad¬ 
vanced way of doing a thing, that we have not a mere substitu¬ 
tion, but to get the greatest benefit from the change, the 
method of operation must be rearranged. Nearly a century 
ago when the stage coach was replaced by the steam engine, the 
first attempts to attach the steam engine to the stage coach and 
pull it over the country roads came to naught, and steam pro¬ 
pulsion became successful only b}^ putting the locomotive on 
the railway track. A characteristic of the steam locomotive is 
that it is essentially a constant power motor. It gives approxi- 
mateh^ the same power wffiether running at high or low speed. 
The dravr-bar pull, therefore, does not tell the whole story, but 
the limit is the steaming capacit^^ of the boiler, and the faster 
you move the oftener you fill the cylinders, and since you can¬ 
not for a long time exceed the ability of the boiler to produce 
steam, you have to cut off earlier, and so get less draw-bar pull. 
Not so in the electric motor: in this the limitation essentially^ 
consists in the constant loss of powder. The limit of the electric 
locomotive is that it must lose only so much power in the motor, 
in the general average, as to be within safe heating limits. 
Since efficiency rapidly increases with the speed, it means you 
can get more power out of it at higher speeds, up to a certain 
limit, and therefore the electric locomotive is best at higher 
speeds than the steam locomotive, and we have to take advan¬ 
tage of this feature if w^e desire to show the best results. It, 
therefore, as jon see, does not mean a mere substitution, but 
also means a readjustment especially of the most important 
part of the railway service, the freight traffic, for higher speed. 
Higher speeds necessarily mean increased capacity of the sys¬ 
tem, even without any increased draw-bar pull, even with less 
draw-bar pull, and in this feature I believe lies the main advan¬ 
tage of electric traction; but it makes it necessary to readjust 
the method of operation to the changed condition of railroad 
motive power, to get the best results of the electric locomotive. 
You may merely substitute, but you get better results by not 
merely substituting, but also by increasing the speed to operate 
at the most economical speed of the electric locomotive, and 
this in general is higher than the most economical speed of the 
steam locomotive. 

A. H. Armstrong: In working up the comparison of the perform¬ 
ance of the steam and electric locomotive I was impressed with the 
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fact that the greatest benefit to ’ be secured seemed to lie in the 
electrification of mountain-grade divisions. That is, the great¬ 
est necessity for electrification as well as the greatest return 
for the money invested are met with on heavy grades, and I am, 
therefore, very much pleased to find that the economy figures 
given by Mr. Wilgus as obtained in actual service on the New 
York Central check up in some degree the final results I have 
arrived at by calculation. Also that the calculated figures by Mr. 
Murray for another section of a level road. New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad, indicate a comfortable return upon 
the capital required for electrifying the New York division of 
that road. With these figures for level operation it would 
seem as if my general conclusions for the electric operation of 
mountain-grade divisions were very conservatively arrived at. 

In regard to the remarks of Dr. Hutchinson, that a total 
draw-bar pull or tractive effort of 9000 pounds could not be 
continuously sustained by an electric locomotive, I have only 
to point out two or three facts of operation which may perhaps 
have been overlooked by him in making the statement. With 
50,000 pounds per axle and a tractive effort of 20 per cent., 
which is conservative for average conditons of track, 10,000 
pounds of tractive effort is available. In practice, however, 
it is not possible to work any locomotive at this tractive effort 
continuously irrespective of its type of motive power, owing 
to the broken character of all profiles, as even on mountain-grade 
sections crossing a continental divide the grades are not uniform, 
but the average grade is seldom more than 60 per cent, of the 
maximum or ruling grade. For example, the greatest extent 
of continuous grade in this country is on the Sacramento Divi¬ 
sion of the Southern Pacific system, which has a 1.54 per cent, 
average grade for 83 miles with a ruling grade of 2.2 per cent. 
In other words, during the rise of 7000 feet in 83 miles the aver¬ 
age grade is 70 per cent, of the ruling grade. A locomotive 
operating over this division will be called upon to sustain, say, 
60 per cent, of its maximum tractive effort, thus leaving a margin 
of 10 per cent, over the demands of the ruling grade in order 
to start up the train on maximum load and grade conditions. 
Under these conditions the electric locomotive would not in any 
way suffer in comparison with the steam locomotive, as the 
heating of the motive power would not in any way prohibit 
the delivery of 6000 pounds per axle at any speed that may be 
safe in operation. Furthermore, it is necessary to take into ac¬ 
count the very serious delays occurring on single-track roads 
where the traffic may be heavy; so that all operating conditions 
considered, I see no reason why it should not be possible to 
keep the temperature rise of the electric motive power well with¬ 
in safe limits in practice. 

In choosing the word “ petty ” I seem to have been parti¬ 
cularly fortunate in irritating Mr. Murray into giving some 
very valuable data pertaining to tests made by him on the 
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New York, New Haven & Hartford tracks with steam loco¬ 
motives. Mr. Murra^^’s figures are going to prove very interest¬ 
ing reading when we have a chance to go into them in detail 
at greater leisure, but I am surprised to see that such a low 
steam consumption (28 to 30 pounds per i.h.p. hour) was 
arrived at in actual tests. This steam consumption could be 
looked for by indicator, but it seems rather low if it includes 
all the stand-by losses of the locomotive not in actual operation. 

In dealing with steam locomotive statistics I have found it 
necessary to divide the determination of coal and w^ater con¬ 
sumption into two parts. First, that required for the actual 
hauling of the train; secondly, that lost while coasting or stand¬ 
ing still. For instance, I show in the paper that on a certain 
road there are some 400 pounds of coal and 4000 pounds of steam 
used per hour while locomotives are idle at terminals, turn-outs, 
or coasting dowm grades, while the performance of this simple 
consolidation engine when actually hauling a train corresponded 
to a steam consumption of 28 to 30 pounds per boiler horse-power- 
hour with an evaporation of approximately six pounds of water per 
pound of coal. The Mallet Compound requires more coal than 
this chargeable to stand-by losses, and further* requires the ad¬ 
mission of steam in order to coast down grade at a speed much 
higher than 10 or 12 miles an hour. All of these losses in steam 
locomotive operation amount up to a grand total that in many 
cases will show a considerable excess cost over the cost of elec¬ 
tric power for hauling the same tonnage with electric locomotives. 
Hence my feeling that the figures submitted by Mr. Murray are 
somewhat low for the total coal and water consumption of the 
locomotive for twenty-four hours in regular service. 

I must adhere to my position taken in the paper that econ¬ 
omy of operation as regards coal consumption does not constitute 
any sufficient cause for electrification in the great majority of 
cases, and I think we cannot bring out this fact too strongly. It 
is not sufficient to show the management of steam roads that 
they can get a return of 10 per cent, or even 20 per cent, upon 
$10,000,000 or more required for electrification, as they are 
not looking for investments of this character. Careful considera¬ 
tion, however, will be given to any report showing means of in¬ 
creasing gross receipts or that will offer a reliable substitute for 
the double tracking that may be necessary to provide for a 
rapidly increasing tonnage. I must adhere, therefore, to the 
idea that the main reason for electrification of roads other 
than terminals, tunnels, etc., is embodied in the increased ca¬ 
pacity of the electric locomotive, providing increased tonnage 
capacity of the tracks, decreased running time, etc.—all of which 
guarantee an increase in gross receipts and a possible saving 
in expenditure for additional tracks, reducing ruling grade, etc. 
That this electrification will be accompanied with a gratifying 
reduction in operating expenses is a still further argument 
for replacing the steam locomotive, but it is not of sufficient 
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importance in itself in the majority of cases, to encourage 
electrification. 

I note the doubt expressed by Mr. Smith as to the saving 
effected in the electrification of single track roads, and would 
state that it is on just such roads as these where the greatest 
saving can be effected both in cost of electrification and in opera¬ 
ting expense. A large volume of traffic is carried over a single- 
track road under the greatest difficulty and at considerable 
expense. This applies especially to trains hauled by steam 
locomotives which are capable of only six or seven miles per 
hour schedule speed up severe grades, and add considerably to 
the_ number of signal stops by reason of their limited radius of 
action with their coal and water supply. For instance, a steam 
locomotive working at an average of 75 per cent, of its full 
boiler capacity on a mountain grade cannot cover more than 
15 to 20 miles without taking on more water, in this respect 
very much resembling the electric automobile forced to return 
frequently to its charging station for the material for a fresh 
start. It is entirely safe to say, therefore, that the total tonnage 
capacity of a single track will be very much increased with 
tlie adoption of the electric locomotive, and the cost of such 
electrification in some cases may be considerably less than 
the capital required to double track or duplicate the single track 
already installed. In other words, where a mountain-grade 
di vision has reached the maximum tonnage capacity possible with 
single track, and it becomes a question of double tracking with 
steam locomotives, a careful analysis of the conditions may 
show tluit electrification of the present single track may be 
ac'coinplished with a lesser expenditure and be followed with a 
greater return upon the money invested. 

I agree with Dr. Steinmetz in the views expressed by him 
and would draw the attention of the members to the entire 
revolution in methods of handling short-haul passenger traffic 
by tile introduction of the electric motor. I believe also that 
tile introduction of the electric locomotive will bring about 
fundamental c’hangcs in the method of handling freight traffic 
by reason of the many inherent advantages enjoyed by the 
electric locomotive and not shared by its steam competitor. 

W. S. Murray (by letter): In answer to Mr. Armstrong’s 
cpiestion as to whether the coal measurement was made for the 
full 24-hour day, including the hours during which the engine 
was not doing revenue work, such as time spent in the round¬ 
house, over ash-pits, cleaning fires, etc., I would say that this 
was the case; the idea not being simply to get the rate of coal 
per honse-power-hour while the engine was making its revenue 
runs, but to secure the real comniercial rate or day consump¬ 
tion, which governs the bill the railroad company pays. 
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PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF STEAM RAILROAD ELECTRIFI¬ 
CATION 


BY W. N. SMITH 


In view of the extended treatment which has already been 
accorded to this subject on the floor of the Institute, and else¬ 
where by distinguished engineers during recent years, it is 
difficult and in fact hardly necessaiy to add anything to the 
electrotechnical side of the subject. So many are the electrical 
schemes proposed for the accomplishment of the various ends 
that it now seems desirable to examine the subject from stand¬ 
points other than electrical, in order to facilitate intelligent 
consideration of the problem as a whole. 

The trend of some of the papers that have recently been pre¬ 
sented, and the discussions that have accompanied them, convey 
the impression that electric railway engineers are ready to apply 
an^r one of several well developed systems of electrical propulsion 
to any railroad, and attempt to make it pay. Although much 
has been published, most of it is of so general a nature that it is 
only partly convincing; and while it doubtless stirs up profes¬ 
sional enthusiasm and tends to keep up active emulation in de¬ 
vising attractive schemes and systems, the railroad man with a 
particular problem to solve is almost as much in the dark as 
ever as to the practical value of the new motive power for his 
particular conditions. 

Although at first sight there would seem to be as many 
different types of problem as there are railroads to be electrified, 
the writer believes that some general classification is possible; 
and while it might be further specialized by paying especial 
attention to. topographical and transportation features, which 
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may be distinctly peculiar to each Individual case, the writer 
thinks that railroads in general could be clabsifieil as iollows. 

1. Suburban lines or sections. 

2. Tunnel and terminal sections. 

3. Heavy trunk lines with low grades, dense traflu*, and more 
than two tracks. 

4. Double-track trunk lines with grades under oni‘ |H»r c-ent. 

5. Single-track trunk lines with grades under one |M,‘r eeiit. 

6. Mountain railroads with single or douljle tnude, witli long 
grades steeper than one per cent. 

7. Single-track branch lines ur feeders. 

It would seem that a large ])roporiion of tlie railroad mileage 
of the country could be included in some* one of the above 
classes, and there are individual railroad companies wiiiidi liux'c 
mileage under all of them. 

The question of density of traffic is ofttn 1)rotg;1it u|) in dis¬ 
cussions of steam railroad electrilication, ami it is gtmerally 
admitted that the problem deals with Uu* tn'oiioniie tdTci't of 
increasing the train movement; but the })!i\-sieal featinars in¬ 
volved in the study of train movement are so duUiimlt to dtdinti 
in general terms, and, the number of eoner(,‘tf eases is so inlinitniy 
great, that very little information has been gathered <rr (dasshicMl 
that will enable general rules to be math* for di‘t<‘rmining wliere, 
so far as train movements are conct:rned, it. btHoinies economical 
to abandon steam in favor of (*leetrit‘ motivt* powiua It Sia'ins 
to the writer that this very complicated stilyin l must bca,|e 
proached by degrees, and u|)on tlie lK^^us t4d'oiu*n*te ilhist.nit ifui 
drawn from examples of (‘onditions as classified under tin* abo\'e 
suggested headings. vSuch a treatment of tin* probIt‘m in 
general would make it more attractive to thosi* eliarg,(‘d with tlie 
practical management of railroa.ds the nu*n tt> whom gtiU'ral 
curve sheets, which appeal to theoretical eh'ctrical rousidcrat ions, 
are apt to be meaningless unh'ss ai’roiu|Kmii*tl lyy x’olumiiions 
explanation. As generalities, solutions liy ctirve slieets are 
usually of very limited applieation. 

The fact has recently been t*m|>liasized iltai luiln*rto stisiru 
railroad electrification has been carritni out only in \‘ct‘y ig>c‘eial 
problems, coming mostly under tin; headings: (1) Suburban, (2) 
Terminal, and (3) Heavy trunk lines, in tin* al)ovi‘ elassihi atif)ii, 
but only for relatively short setdions. Considi‘nd)le at{(‘ntion 
is now being given to problems of tin; class und(*r {(>) Mnnntain- 
grade division, and one such pruj(K*i is ai’tnally umh*r way in 
this country. 
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The electrification of a portion of the Erie Railroad Com¬ 
pany's Rochester Division, could properly be classed as that of 
a feeder or branch line under (7), but even that, as at present 
constituted, is only a partial electrification, as only passenger 
traffic of the suburban or interurban type is handled electrically 
at the present time, steam power still being used for through 
passenger and for all freight service. The West Jersey and Sea 
Shore electrification should also be put in this class, though an 
enormous summer excursion business is its principal justification. 

Furthermore, the writer believes that in discussing a problem 
of such tremendous proportions, the matter of the particular 
electric system to be employed should not necessarily be placed 
foremost, but that practical railroad ox^erating conditions must 
be regarded as of paramount importance. It is, of course, im¬ 
possible to cover the whole field in a paper as short as this is in¬ 
tended to be, but it is certainly in order to get a larger perspective 
upon the activities of the railroad as a whole, rather than to keep 
our attention focused upon the purely electrical part of it. 

The fields of activity concerned in the electrification of a 
steam road may be subdivided into two broad divisions. 

1. The electrification project, as it calls for the services of the 
manufacturer and the engineer. 

2, Railroad operation, which in this connection may be con¬ 
sidered as threefold: 

a. Financial or economic, 

h. Railroad construction or standardization, and 

c. Transportation or operative. 

Reviewing these divisions, the electric railway industry oc¬ 
cupies a peculiar position as compared with the general trade in 
railway appliances. 

A practical monopoly of electric propulsion apparatus is 
divided among a very few large companies. This is somewhat 
similar to the general situation as regards steel rails, and steam 
locomotives, both of whkdx commodities arc produced by a 
relatively small number of manufacturers. Until recently 
the steel-rail situation was kept very close to a uniform standard 
in quality of product, as well as in price, but there having been a 
strong protest by the railroads against the defects that have been 
developed in quality, this feature is now undergoing revision by 
the steel companies. With respect to locomotives, however, 
more liberty of action is preserved by the railroad companies 
The requirements of the motive-power departments of different 
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railroads are so diverse as to afford little opportunity for whole¬ 
sale standardization, which is a matter that is left entirely in 
the hands of the railroad customers rather than with the manu¬ 
facturers. There are certain tendencies toward standardization 
on a large scale, such as that made possible by the associated 
Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, and allied lines east and west of 
the Mississippi, for the sake of securing economy in maintenance 
and operation, but such attempts as have been made toward 
standardization on the part of the locomotive manufacturers seem 
to have pertained more to certain interchangeable parts of the 
locomotives, than to types which have usually been developed 
by the needs of individual roads. With electrical motive power 
apparatus, however, the art is relatively much newer, and the 
number of trained specialists is fewer, and mostly concentrated at 
the manufacturers’ shops so that the opportimity afforded the 
manufacturers to inspire and direct the formation of their 
customers’ ideas on electric propulsion has not been neglected. 
Il has had a great effect upon the development of the industry. 

This Qoes not mean that the manufacturing engineers’ judg¬ 
ment may not be excellent concerning questions pertaining 
solely to the design of the apparatus intended to meet particular 
conditions. It can hardly be expected, however, that manu- 
facturing engineers can always look upon their apparatus in any 
other light than that of a special commercial product, the re¬ 
sponsibility for whose performance comes home to themselves 
in particular, they are therefore prone to consider the various 
conditions of construction and operation from the standpoint 
ot the eftect of railroad conditions upon their apparatus as more 
important than the sum total of effects of the apparatus upon the 
railroad problem as a whole. 


In general, standardization of any railroad equipment on the 
part of manufacturers is more usual in commodities which the 
railroad companies cannot or do not ordinarily manufacture 
themse ves m their own shops. Railroad companies have been 
compelled to leave to steel mills the work of making the rails, 
but they have frequently made a practice of building locomotives 
m them own shops. Their necessary repair-shop facilities place 
them in a position to furnish for their own locomotives and cars 
whatever equipment a locomotive manufacturer or car builder 
ma> decline to furash. It is quite possible that some years 
hence rai roads will devise their ovm systems, and build their 
ovn electnc motors and locomotives. There is even now a 
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tendenc}^ in this direction by the large trolley railway companies 
w^ho make many of their own electrical repair parts. The 
Standardization Committee of the American Street and In- 
terurban Railway Association has made an excellent beginning 
along the same general lines as have been followed in years 
past by the Master Mechanics’ and Master Car Builders’ As¬ 
sociations of the steam railroads; and in the course of time it 
will undoubtedly come to pass that advances in standardization 
will emanate not so much from manufacturers’ engineers as 
from the railroad companies’ owm electrical engineers, who will 
be held directly responsible for the results. 

By the time that twenty or thirty roads have electrified 
their lines, wholly or in part, the attitude of their operating 
and maintenance engineering forces may become an important 
factor in the situation; and the commercial rivalry now shown 
in devising and perpetuating electric systems will then be 
diverted from its present tendencies, toward the more natural 
function of competing to furnish apparatus as specified by the 
railroads. 

The consulting engineer’s standpoint at the present time is 
that of an interpreter between the manufacturer and the rail¬ 
road. He has to translate the limitations of the electrical 
apparatus in terms easily understood by railroad officials, 'who 
generally do not pretend to be electrical experts; and he must be 
sufficiently familiar "with railroad standards and practice to in¬ 
sist that the electrical manufacturer shows due regard for the 
general fitness of his apparatus to railroad purposes, both in 
design and reliability. He is frequently charged with a very 
grave responsibility in aiding the railroads to decide some very 
fundamental and perplexing question arising from the relation¬ 
ship between the old art and the new. Although he may write 
new and complete specifications for all the parts of manufactured 
apparatus involved, he is generally not called upon to design it 
in detail, as that function is still practically monopolized by the 
manufacturing companies, though subject in some degree to 
the consulting engineer’s control. He has not only to act as 
mediator between the railroads and the manufacturing com¬ 
panies, but he must also secure cooperation between the various 
departments of the railroad itself which are intimately concerned 
with the work he is doing; that is to say, the construction, main¬ 
tenance, mechanical, and transportation departments—all of 
which, in many instances, have to be consulted with reference to 
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a single detail. The pioneer engineering work of steam railroad 
electrification up to the present time, has largely been done on 
the initiative and with the aid of consulting engineers, whose 
usefulness tc the railroad in the above described capacities has 
been very notably demonstrated. 

The standpoint of the railroad management as above suggested 
comes under three general heads; the financial or economic, the 
constructive and maintenance, and transportation. 

The control of a railroad being in the hands of those who 
represent the investors, the financial aspect of any improvement 
is the first to receive consideration. The financier looks upon 
the problem of railroad motive power as only one of a large num¬ 
ber to be solved from the standpoint of the maximum possible 
return for every dollar invested, whether it be for the purpose of 
reducing the cost of conducting the existing business, or of largely 
increasing that business. A project for the electrification of a 
railroad is usually attractive, because of the increased amount 
of traffic it becomes possible to handle in proportion to the ex¬ 
pense of handling it. This is usually directly accomplished by 
increasing the speed of revenue train-movement over a given 
piece of track, and by reducing the amount of non-revenue train- 
movement. 

Such questions are, of course, most pressing where conditions . 
of traffic congestion are most severe; and for that reason most of 
the heavy railroad electrification has hitherto been worked out 
in and near New T ork City, w-here the maximum movement of 
passenger trains is required in the minimum amount of area 
aA'ailable for terminal facilities. The electrification, first of the 
Baltimore & Ohio tunnel, then the Long Island Railroad, the 
Nevv \ ork Central Railroad, the New Haven Railroad, and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s New York terminal now under con¬ 
struction, was called into being, first of all by public necessity, 
and secondly by the desire of each railroad company to place 
itself in a position v/here it could handle at its terminal the maxi¬ 
mum traffic that its lines and territory could develop, steam 
motit e pover having for one reason or another reached its limit. 
These installations are distinctly special in character and can 
hardl\ be taken as representative of the general railroad electrifi¬ 
cation problem, although the general principle of increasing net 
earnings b} increasing capacity is of universal application. In 
much of the work referred to about New York City, the prospect 
of immediate returns upon the investment had to be considered 
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as of secondary importance. But in proportion to the total 
niilcago oi the country which may ultimately prove fit for elec- 
tiification, teiiitory of such a character is relatively small in 
extent. lunneLs and terminals like those mentioned have been 
electiified simply because of the physical impossibility of meeting 
tile business and public necessities in any other way. 

1 he moie general cases, however, are not likely to be regarded 
b>‘ the huancier in quite the same light, although it is believed 
that they can be more convincingly solved on their financial 
merits alone than is |)ossible in the case of expensiv'e metropolitan 
terminals. Itach ca,se that is brouglit uj) tor solution must, through 
carol ul detailed estimates, * justify itself on its own merits, as 
allording facilities lor making transportation more profitable. 

When tile railroad man is looking at a trans|)ortation problem 
from tlic constriu'ti\’c and maintenance standpoint, he has in 
mind tlic cryst<allized ex])erierK‘e of some 70 years of vSteam rail¬ 
road practice that has resulted in the development of railroad 
equipment, along ('ci'tain lines, which, generally speaking, are 
rat tier c’onservatively maintained. It may be well to recall the 
fat‘t tliat tlic st.eain Inc'omotivc of tlie present day is in its 
c‘ssentials ]:)raet,ically t.lie same maeliine that was developed by 
(kiorgc St.e|)liens()n; tliat is, it comprises a horizontal multi- 
tuliular lioiler with a fire-box at the rear and smoke-stack at the 
front, and tluj wheels are |)rop(dled l)y a direct-coupled, high- 
pressnre engine, whicdi increases iho rate of combustion of the 
fuel I tv cliscdiarging its exhaust into tlic smoke-stack. vSirni- 
larly, tlu' passenger ear has l)cen dcvcloiied from the old omnibus. 
A depiaiimre from Sfime })reviously recognized form is often found 
good, l)ut. theni is nevertheless considerable resistance to change. 
In juslit'c to stemn railroatl men, howevxir, perhaps it should be 
said that oiqiosition to new forms is not likely to be so great 
bttca,ns(^ of ratlical difftirence in tliemselves, as because of the 
gr(‘a.t. cost, of kt‘(t|)ing on hand a line of rejiair parts entirely 
difienait. from those wliicli tlieir present historic equi])ment 
ol)Iig(‘S tJuun to ejirry in stot'k. This, of course, pertains more 
cs])(H*ia,lly to rolling stock and track material. Most railroads 
have; worlvusl n|) a linci of st.andard jiarts of equipment, and the 
Masltu' M(‘t‘hanit*s^ and Car Ikiildcrs' Associations have cooper¬ 
ated t^xtcmsivtdy t,o promote the use of these standards upon all 
the railroads, a,nd t luuxi will naturally be coiivSiderable opposition 
tf) any dis1ur]>aiu'e of siu‘h standards. Although the electrical 
ctpiipuncnt will necessitate, for its own maintenance, the addition 
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of a considerable quantity of repair stock, it should not without 
good reason be permitted to change any previously existing 
standard that it is desirable to keep. On the other hand, there 
may be some very fundamental reasons for changing existing 
standards in order better to accommodate certain electrical 
features. An instance of this upon a certain railroad was the 
adoption of a new shape of splice-bar, specially rolled, to ac¬ 
commodate a heavy rail-bond underneath it, upon a section where 
some new track was to be laid; while the objection of another 
railroad to increasing the diameter of a motor-car wheel on ac¬ 
count of the additional size of tire that would have to be carried 
in stock eventually resulted in the retention of an electric motor 
originally adopted for a lighter car. At first the motor had been 
thought too small for the increased duty which was to be im¬ 
posed upon it, but was found to be adequate when fitted with 
suitable means for increasing its capacity, thus satisfying the 
desire of the railroad for the maintaining of standards in its 
equipment and at lower cost. 

The question of clearances has often been most perplexing, 
particularly as regards the location of either third-rail or over¬ 
head trolley construction. The stationary features pertaining 
to the right of w^ay, and the dimensions of moving equipment, 
must not be allowed to interfere with each other. The third- 
rail sometimes conflicts with bridge-gussets on the one hand, oi 
with hopper-bottom coal-cars on the other. The use of third- 
rail also makes more necessary the elimination of highway grade- 
crossings, and requires careful attention to the protection of the 
public at station platforms. Low overhead bridges conflict 
seriously with trolley construction, particularly when high 
voltage is desired. 

High-tension trolley construction introduces, among other 
problems, the purely mechanical one of providing suitable warn¬ 
ing signs or ticklers for trainmen on the tops of freight cars; 
these must not only be light enough not to injure brakemen, nor 
damage the trolley mechanism on moving equipment, but must 
also be hea\qr enough to withstand the blows they receive from 
the trolley without being broken or rendered useless. 

Either type of construction may require special and often ex¬ 
pensive arrangements at drawbridges. The civil authorities in 
cities sometimes arbitrarily insist upon placing high-tension 
Lines underground, which is always expensive. Telegraph and 
telephone lines have to be protected from mechanical and 
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electrical interference. These are a few of the characteristic 
problems that arise with each electrification scheme, but solu¬ 
tions of them do not appear on the mathematical curve sheets 
with which professional papers are sometimes illustrated. 

Looking again at cars and locomotives, the steam railroad man 
will commonly take his standard coach as the point of departure, 
and suggest at the outset that it be equipped electrically prac¬ 
tically as it stands. Here it is entirely in order to remark that the 
main object of electrification is to facilitate traffic. The car 
bodies themselves should be built with that end in view, in order 
to get the full benefit of the superior type of power. The object 
to be attained affects the dimensions of the vestibules, doors, and 
seats, as well as the length of the car, and even the form of roof 
of the car may be altered from standard types without detri¬ 
ment to passengers, if external conditions make it desirable. 
Suburban service is the type of service that admits of the 
greatest modifications in this respect; and that car is likely to be 
the most popular with the patrons of the road which is so built 
as to enable freer ingress and egress of passengers, a matter 
which should not be lost sight of where there is competition be¬ 
tween different lines to be taken into account. It is no little 
tax upon the engineer's ingenuity to get the best results in a new 
development, and still conform to the general lines of conven¬ 
tional car designs, some features of which have been based upon 
rules and practices primarily imposed for the greater safety of 
the traveling public. 

Coming now to locomotive design, perhaps the most funda¬ 
mental advantage which an electric locomotive has over its steam 
predecessor is greater mechanical simplicity, particularly as 
regards translation of the tractive effort from the motor to the 
wheel-rim. The absence of reciprocating parts is advantageous 
to a high-speed electric locomotive for passenger service, because 
of the lessened vibration of the locomotive itself, and the greater 
diminished wear and tear on the track. In the case of a slow- 
speed electric freight locomotive, the uniformity of tractive 
effort in hauling heavy train loads is a very desirable feature, 
particularly at starting. The tendency towards simplification 
and elimination of reciprocating parts has caused the concentra¬ 
tion of great w^eight at a less height above the rail than is usual 
for a steam locomotive of equivalent power; and this lowering 
of the center of gravity is not without its effect in running con¬ 
ditions at high speed, particularly upon a curved track. Steam 
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locomotive men regard a high center of gravity as advantageous 
rather than detrimental, because its longer leverage from the 
top of the rail, which is the fulcrum, eases the side-thrust against 
the rails, due to whatever centrifugal force or lateral vibration 
there ma}^ be. So confident* are steam engineers that this is a 
cardinal point of superiority that they express a desire to see 
electric locomotives so built that the essential difference between 
a steam and electric locomotive will consist in the replacement 
of the boiler upon the locomotive frame by an electric motor, 
in order to keep the center of gravity at something like its present 
height. If electric locomotive designers in this country keep as 
clear of the use of side-rods in the future as they have in the 
past, there does not seem to be much chance for increasing the 
distance of the center of gravity from the track to the height it 
frequently reaches with a steam locomotive; but in Europe some 
of the latest and most successful electric locomotive designs 
show a tendency to set the motors above the driving wheels, 
t^vo motors being used to drive three axles through side-rods. 
The mechanical excellence of workmanship of these locomotives 
has been attested by some of the foremost electrical engineers 
of this country who have seen them. Whether or not the tend¬ 
ency of this design will persist, will depend upon how applicable 
this method of coupling proves to be to the loads and speeds met 
wdth in this country. 

The latest developments in American locomotive practice 
as exemplified by machines actually in commerical operation or 
under test show three types: first, that of which the driving- 
wheel base is rigid, as in the case of the New York Central and 
the St. Clair tunnel locomotive units, the former having pony 
wdieels, the latter none; secondly, the articulated or bogie-truck 
t 3 ^pe, with two large driving trucks pivoted to the locomotive 
body, each truck carr^ring a large motor on each axle; and a 
third type, now being tested by the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
is built upon a locomotive frame of standard type, borne at the 
rear upon the outside journals of two large driving axles, each 
carrying a 500-h.p. motor, the forward end of the frame being 
carried upon a four-wheeled bogie truck generally similar to that 
commonly used with the American or Atlantic type of steam loco¬ 
motive. This particular sample is designed primarily for single¬ 
phase traction, and a transformer is carried over the bogie truck 
but not at a relativel}^ great height above the rails. The super¬ 
structure of each of these locomotives is a steel-plate cab or 
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enclosure housing the engineman and the control apparatus, 
but in no way approaching the weight of the boiler mounted upon 
the frame of the steam locomotive. The third type above de¬ 
scribed has appealed to steam locomotive men as conforming 
more nearly to their preconceived ideas of locomotive construc¬ 
tion, but it remains to be seen whether American designers will 
work out any method that will result in further lifting the center 
of gravity along the lines followed by the latest European prac¬ 
tice. 

Railroad electrification invariably raises questions of safety 
to the traveling public. Both the third-rail and the trolley are 
frequently described in the daily press as deadly 'h The fact 
that on a third-rail system a bad short-circuit can take place 
without blowing the station circuit-breakers, which have to be 
set for heavy overloads, sometimes results in serious blockades. 
When the damage is done it is usually expensive, and takes 
time to repair. In the case of a high-tension trolley system only 
a small leak is sufficient to cause a short-circuit, and the amount 
of actual damage done thereby is trifling. Such troubles as may 
be developed by short-circuits are generally not of long duration; 
whatever wires or cables are burned in two are burned quickly, 
and clear themselves promptly. With a high-tension system 
there is no possibility of confusion between an overload and a 
short-circuit. 

Another feature of the question of safety involved is the de¬ 
pendence of a large number of electrical transportation units 
upon one power station as opposed, in the case of steam trans¬ 
portation, to an equivalent number of entirely independent units. 
It is perfectly possible for a disabled electric train to ground or 
short-circuit the line in its own vicinity in a manner that will 
prevent other trains from approaching. This is not the case with 
steam locomotive trains, as the terrible record of steam train 
collisions bears witness. Generally speaking, the combination 
of electric propulsion with the block-signal system for protecting 
trains has not been developed, though in the early days of the 
art the matter was occasionally brought forward as additional 
argument in behalf of electrification. The paramount desire to 
keep all traffic in motion has militated against the idea of per¬ 
mitting the disabled train or line-section to hamper in any way 
the movement of other trains on other sections. It is evident 
that there are possibilities along this line, particularly in the 
case of high-tension systems, that can justly receive further con- 
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sideration, because v;ith the smaller currents flowing in high- 
tension systems, control of them at a distance is relatively easier 
than in the case of the heavier currents in low-tension systems. 

We now come to a phase of the question w^hich in the writer^s 
opinion is probably the most complicated and least understood of 
all; namely, the standpoint of the railroad operator or trans¬ 
portation superintendent, and his organization, upon 'whom 
the railroad depends for maintaining its earning power. It 
hardly need be said that the transportation man has it in his 
powder either to make or mar the earning capacity of a railroad, 
and no matter W'hat facilities for increasing transportation ca¬ 
pacity are furnished by the management, the duty of making 
them pay dividends devolves upon the operating department. 
The business of a railroad being primarily transportation, and 
transportation being the special function of the operating de¬ 
partment, we here come in contact wdth the highly trained 
specialist, upon whom falls the burden of getting the traffic over 
the road whether it be level or hilly, straight or crooked, single 
or double track. 

It is conceded by all, that the great thing to be desired in a 
railroad of given proportions is capacity for train-movement. 
The capacity of a double-track road is stated to be in general, 
about four times that of a single-track road, general conditions 
as to grade and location being equal; but as more than seventy- 
per cent, of the railroad mileage of the country is single track, 
the most universal problem of increasing track capacity by 
electrification will apply to single-track rather than to double¬ 
track lines. This, of course, excepts terminal and suburban con¬ 
ditions, but includes the majority of mountain railroad conditions 
where double-tracking is sometimes a physical impossibility. 

On the greater proportion of single-track railroad mileage, 
trains are handled by the telegraphic train-order system under 
the control of train dispatchers. On some railroads, how^ever, 
block-signal systems are installed to facilitate the movement 
of trains, as much time is thereby saved by each train in getting 
the right to pass from one block to the next. According to a 
report by the Interstate Commerce Commission, published about 
March 1, 1907, the total number of miles of railroad lines which 
had any block-signal system at allw^as 143,615, of which 48,743 
miles was actually equipped and operated by some form of 
block-signal system. Of this 48,743 miles, 6,826 were operated 
by the automatic system and 41,916 by one of the several forms 
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of non-automatic system. Of the mileage controlled by the auto¬ 
matic system, 2,032, or somewhat under one-third, was single track. 
Of the lines controlled by non-automatic signals, 33,585 miles 
were single-track lines, making a total of 35,617 miles of single- 
track railroad in the United States controlled by some form of 
block signal. The total mileage of single-track lines in the 
United States is estimated at about 200,000, so that about 17.5 
per cent of the total single-track mileage is controlled by block 
signals at the present time. Inasmuch as the operation and 
maintenance of a block-signal system is undoubtedly cheaper 
per mile of road than the total annual cost that would be incurred 
by electrifying, it would appear that the first step in increasing 
the capacity of a road is to establish a suitable block-signal 
system. Thus from a practical standpoint the mileage of 
track where electrification could profitably be considered under 
present conditions would be greaty reduced; but when the in¬ 
creased capacity created in any instance by a block system has 
been fully utilized, a further increase is still possible by the use 
of electric motive power. 

Engineers familiar with the interurban trolley development 
of the past ten years are aware that most lines of this type dispatch 
their trains very largely by the telephone system. Generally 
speaking this method works very well, though on the more highly 
developed systems it is combined -with some of the features that 
have been standardized by the rules of the American Railway 
Association, and adopted by practically all the steam railroads. 
It must be remembered, however, that conditions on trolley 
roads are somewhat different from those on steam roads. The 
vast majority of the trains are light passenger trains of one car 
each, stops are of shorter duration, and the speed of all trains 
is more nearly uniform. The distance between turnouts is less. 
The penalty of a wreck due to misunderstanding or miscarriage 
of orders is, generally speaking, much less with the average 
interurban trolley road than with the average steam railroad; 
and trolley railroad operators are correspondingly more willing 
to run the risks incidental to dispensing with the system of trans¬ 
mission of train orders, which experience has shown to be neces¬ 
sary on steam railroads. The meeting points are generally much 
nearer together, and a block system of any kind would cost rel¬ 
atively more to maintain and operate in proportion to the busi¬ 
ness done than is the case with steam railroads. At least there 
seems to be some such motive preventing the universal adoption 
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of signal systems by trolley roads. In any event, it isJiot at 
all convincing to a steam railroad man to point out to him ^ e 
apparent ease with which trains at frequent headway in opposite 
directions are handled with single-track trolley roads, as a reason 
why the same course should be adopted by steam railroads in 
order to increase the rapidity of train movements. Although it is 
undoubtedly true that the telephone is used extensively as an 
adjunct to standard methods of dispatching steam-railroad 
trains, railroad managers generally do not seem disposed to 
supersede the method developed by the use of the telegra^, 
except in the relatively small amount of mileage protected by 
automatic block signals. 

Whether the telegraphic train-order system or one of the other 
systems of block signals be used, the rules governing the operation 
of trains on steam railroads are very rigid. The telegraphic 
train orders, emanating from the train dispatchers’ office, must 
be signed by the recipient and the signature telegraphed back 
to the dispatcher, who then replies “ complete ” to the various 
operators to whom he has sent the message as fast as their 
replies come in. An order restricting the rights of a superior 
train is more rigidly safeguarded in this respect than an order 
increasing the rights of an inferior train; and a superior tram 
must receive and reply to its orders before any can be given to 
the inferior train. Much time may be and often is thus con¬ 
sumed, which may restrict considerably the capacity of a line 
to handle traffic. Another rigid type of rule is that requiring 
an inferior train to clear the time of a superior train at a meeting 
or passing point by not less than five minutes. This holds 
whether a train-order system or a block-signal system be used. 
This five minutes’ clearance is frequently, for special reasons, in¬ 
creased to ten minutes and often to twenty minutes, thus 
placing the inferior trains at a still greater disadvantage. In¬ 
stances of this kind occur when some especially fast express 
train is Operated, where, to insure the greatest possible degree 
of safety, twenty minutes clearance is provided. The fastest 
high-speed “ flyers ” of the present day are thus protected, to the 
greater safety of the passengers, but to the disadvantage of 
freight trains. Two such flyers, one in each direction over a 
road per day, will thus cut down the current of slower traffic 
over the whole road to the extent of at least forty minutes per 
day, and frequently more. If an inferior train cannot make 
an intended siding in time to allow for the required clearance it is 
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obliged to wait on a nearer siding and lose the time required 
for the superior train to cover the distance between the two 
sidings, plus any extra time which the superior train may have 
been delayed. One such delay is more than likely to lead to 
another, and so the delays pile up into hours during the run 
intended to be made in ten or twelve hours. If traffic is dense, 
and sidings far apart, such delays become very serious, and be¬ 
sides the delay to freight, and disappointment and inconvenience 
to shippers and per diem charges on cars, there is added the 
overtime due to the employes, w’-hich increases the operating 
expenses. It seems to the writer that conditions of this character 
are not taken into sufficient account as having a bearing on 
the subject of electrification for increase of track capacity; and 
something more than the ability to accelerate rapidly and main¬ 
tain higher speeds must be given consideration in estimating 
the increase in the net schedule speed of train movement that 
at first sight may seem directly to result from the substitution 
of electricity for steam. 

One item peculiar to steam operation which causes delays is 
the stopping for water. The frequency for such stops will de¬ 
pend both upon the weight of the train, and the grade of the road. 
Stopping for water sometimes adds to the dela 3 ^s from other 
causes that have previously held up a train; but for any par¬ 
ticular problem the effects of stops for water should be con¬ 
sidered separately from stops for other purposes. Where 
combined with a stop for some other purpose, no marked gain 
is effected by eliminating the necessity for taking water, unless 
perhaps three or four engines were to take water in succession. 

A case was recently cited of a single-track road in a moun¬ 
tainous country where double tracking would be a very expen¬ 
sive proposition, this road having a heavy traffic in both direc¬ 
tions, loaded ore cars coming down and empties going up. It 
was found in operation that the easiest way to get the traffic over 
the road was. to make every siding a meeting point, that 
is to say, the road was practically full of trains. The only way 
of increasing traffic on such a line other than by double-tracking 
would be to increase the speed of all trains in the same proportion. 
This might seem feasible enough by electric motive power, but 
then arises the question whether the increase in speed that could 
be thus obtained would be sufficient to enable an increase in the 
daily traffic that would pay a dividend on the total cost of electri¬ 
fication. This would be an excellent instance of a concrete case 
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in which other things than motive power costs alone, of steam 
and electricity, would have to be considered. In a case of this 
kind, the capacity of a single-track road would be limited by 
the speed of the slowest train. 

The task of working out the results m such a case is neces¬ 
sarily complicated and would require nothing less than a close 
study of all the conditions on the ground. The fact that it is 
impossible to generalize upon the capacity of single-track roads 
for train movement, renders it equally impossible to generalize 
upon the applicability of electric motive power thereto in com¬ 
parison with steam. It is necessary to pick out a concrete case 
and estimate all the features in detail, just as it is in order to 
properly gauge the economic value of any other engineering 
enterprise. It is obviously unscientific to advocate wholesale 
electrification as a means of increasing capacity, when the capac¬ 
ity can be increased more cheaply, as it sometimes can, by the 
introduction of a block-signal system, or when the capacity of a 
piece of road even w^hen equipped with a block-signal system, 
could not be increased in practical operation to a point that 
would enable enough more ton-miles per day to be run off at a 
lower cost per ton-mile, to show a saving in total annual cost. 

The writer is a firm believer in the value of electric motive power 
as a means of increasing a railroad’s earning capacity, but begs 
to suggest that in the future more professional papers be devot¬ 
ed toward giving concrete illustrations in a manner that will 
carry some conviction to the minds of the progressive and highly 
trained specialists in transportation, who are doubtless willing 
to be convinced if the subject can be dealt with in a manner 
that appeals to their practical experience in the operation of 
trains. 
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THE RATIO OF HEATING SURFACE TO GRATE SUR¬ 
FACE AS A FACTOR IN POWER PLANT DESIGN 

BY WALTER S. FINLAY, JR. 

Power plant design, in its modem development, is controlled 
solely by the specific application of general laws modified and 
moulded to suit special requirements. To attempt the con¬ 
struction of a comprehensive ruling from the results of a par¬ 
ticular line of investigation in some particular plant, and then 
to advise the general use of such ruling as conducive to econom¬ 
ical operation, would cause confusion, possibly resulting in a 
wholesale rejection of the good with the bad. However, the 
value of specific results and their publication lie in the opening 
up of a line of technical thought, or in adding information to 
some subject, from which specific deductions or particular ap¬ 
plication may be made. 

The results obtained in the investigation, which was primarily 
the foundation of this paper, should be looked upon merely as 
specific, but whose bearing upon the general subject by means 
of a general development, may be of value, particularly in 
certain new phases of plant design. 

As a fundamental and almost initial point of attack in the 
comprehensive subject of steam power-plant design, the ratio, 

heating surface 
grate surface 

has been a value fixed from the beginning of results of com¬ 
mercial usage, and the expression of the same in empyrical 
formulas or figures suited to the requirements of this or that 
designer, builder, or manufacturer. 

A summation of practice from early engineering times to 
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values developed by the most modem idea, gives a great range 
to this ratio; namely, from the extreme value as advised by 
Dalton in 1839 of ten to one, to modem values up to seventy 
to one used, not only in locomotive, but even in pov/er-plant 
practice. Of course the primary object in view has been 
the adaptation of values to produce the maximum useful effect; 
but the question now arises as to whether or not max^ 
imum useful effect ” is not being interpreted as maximum eco¬ 
nomical efficiency with reference to fuel only, as a primary 
consideration, and with an undue subordination of total plant 
costs. By total plant costs are meant, of course, the combined 
fixed charges resulting from interest on plant investment, de¬ 
preciation, taxes, etc., and operation and maintenance charges. 

Properly to investigate the subject in its particular applica¬ 
tions would require an extremely tedious and complicated 
study of innumerable individual requirements; but for a general 
survey assumptions based upon commonly accepted values will 
suffice to direct the attention to the point involved. 

Assuming a plant first cost'of $125.00 per kilowatt; the equip¬ 
ment, including turbo-generators, boilers equipped with stokers, 
with, say, sixty to one ratio, the following relative costs may 
be assumed: 


Total cost per kilowatt. 

..$125.00 

100 

% 

Building " . 

.. 43.75 

35 

% 

Boflers “ “ . 

.. 6.875 

5.5 

% 

Grates " . 

1.75 

1.4 

% 

Piping “ “ . 

5.625 

4.5 

% 

Coal-handling apparatus per kilowatt... 

... 2.30 

1.84% 

Balance of equipment. 

.. 64.70 




The value of the building as assumed might be considered 
low, particularly in the case of a turbine plant; the boiler cost 
is, possibly, average; grates high— sl stoker valuation; the piping 
value is about average. 

Assuming as a fair value for determining fixed charges: 
interest on investment, 5%; depreciation, 6%; taxes and in¬ 
surance, 1%, then the total fixed-charge rate would equal 12%. 

Upon bases of load-factor and charges, a curve has been 
drawn showing the relative value of the fixed charges over a 
range of factor variation from approximately 3% to 100%, 
in the case of the plant as assumed. (Curve A, Fig. 1.) 

To determine total charges, the variation of maintenance and 
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operation charges, relative to load-factor, must also be con¬ 
sidered. It is rather difficult to assume this curve, as condi¬ 
tions in this respect vary rather widely. However, Curve C, 
Fig. 1, has been drawn through points located by comparative 



results obtained in actual cases of operation. The shape of 
the curve will practically be constant for any figure which 
may be assumed, and its relation to the general results will be 
such that the value of the principle involved will be unaffected. 
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The sum of the ordinates between the two curves gives total 
charges per kilowatt-hour. 

In a reconsideration of the plant design as affecting first 



Fig. 2 


cost, the natural method of procedure is to consider separately 
each item involved. 

1. Building. In turbo-generator plant design, it is a gen¬ 
erally accepted rule that total plant dimensions are controlled 
by boiler-room dimensions; that, for instance, a diminution in 
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the actual size of the boiler room may be accompanied by a 
proportional diminution in the size of the turbine-room, the 
output remaining the same. The methods of accomplishing 
such msults are perhaps various, change in size of units, differ¬ 
ence in type, closer grouping of imits, etc. 

2. Boilers, The consideration of this feature is naturally 
inteilinked with the subject of Grates and the two would 
better be discussed together. 

Rules of boiler-practice have been derived chiefly, if not 
entirely, by experiment aud investigation; and only those 



Fig. 3 


rules validated by general acceptance can be quoted as bases 
for argument. Such a law is the following one: 

All other conditions remaining constant, capacity developed 
is, with slight modifications, in direct ratio to the area of the 
active grate surface. An increase in capacity—heating surface 
remaining constant—caused by an increase in grate area, is ac¬ 
companied by a loss in economical evaporation, due to the in¬ 
creased temperature of the escaping gases. 

This loss in economy is the fundamental factor which must 
necessarily be the object of a careful study, involving the com¬ 
plete investigation of the heat interchanges taking place in a 
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boiler. The research work of such men as Newton, Peclet, 
Joule, and Rankine, together with recent investigation, has 
not, as yet, produced sufficiently definite and authoritative 
results, which may be used as bases of rational calculation in 
this regard. Under normal conditions of present boiler-practice, 
estimates of loss vary from practically zero to as much as 15% 
fuel economy for an increase of 100% in boiler capacity. 

Lately, however, the opinion has been advanced that con¬ 
siderable increase in capacity can, without great sacrifice in 
economy, be obtained by proportional increase in grate area. 
This idea is based upon the possibility that combustion and 



heat distribution and transfer could be much improved under 
the new conditions, when in increasing the grate area careful 
attention is given to details of design most conducive to these 
features. Other conditions being favorable, and with a belief 
in the correctness of this theory, a change was made in the 
design of eighteen of the boiler furnaces in the Fifty-ninth street 
plant of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company. See Fig. 7. 
Such a design gave the possibility of operating within the range 
of the original single-stoker boiler together with the higher 
range of the double stoker. 

The second stoker installed; that is, the one beneath the 
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mud-dmm as shown in Fig. 7, has an area of 80% of that of the 
original stoker. Certain features in the construction of the 
plant prevented installation of a larger size. A detailed de¬ 
scription of points in the design are unnecessary, save to call 
attention to the fact that the lower stoker is constructed prac¬ 
tically within a so-called “ Dutch oven ” and whatever is con¬ 
ducive to good combustion is provided for therein. The curve 
shown on Fig. 8 is given as corroborating this fact. Opera¬ 
tion of these stokers has shown that such is practically done with 
but little more complication than existed in the single type. 

Tests to determine the comparative economical operation of 



Fig. 5 


the double and single stokers show results as given graphically 
in Figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6. The curves in Figs. 3 and 4 are self- 
explanatory. Fig. 5 shows a curve plotted upon the values as 
determined by curves in Fig. 4, this curve being indicative of 
the fact that operation with the double type was as economical 
in fuel values, as the single type increased in boiler capacity 
approximately seventy-one per cent. In the curves in Fig. 6 
is shown the fact that the economical loss for an increase in 
rating of 80%, as proportioned to the increase in grate area, 
varied between two and three per cent. 

To summarize the results of these tests: it has been made 
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evident that in this particular case double-stoker operation 
covers the entire range of single-stoker operation and adds an 
increase of capacity proportionate to its larger grate surface 
with but slight loss in economy, and that the increase of 71% 
in c 3 pacity is accomplished with no loss in econom^^. 

With these results as a basis, let it be assumed that boiler 
capacity is increased in ratio to increase in grate surface with 
but little loss of economy. This view might be further streng¬ 
thened when consideration is taken of the possibilities of econo¬ 
mizer practice, the increase in saving, by proper design, being 
high in ratio to extra cost involved. 



To return to the consideration of the items under the powder 
plant whose first cost has been assumed to be $125.00 per 
kilowatt, the next point is: 

Piping. In the case involved, the cost of steam piping be¬ 
tween boilers and manifolds, plus boiler-feed piping, plus 
boiler blow-down piping, has alone been considered. With 
any change in number of boilers, capacity remaining the same, 
the cost of piping will vary in the same ratio times a factor 
due to change in size of pipe. 

Coal-handling apparatus. Fixed plant capacity would seem 
to demand fixed cost of coal-handling apparatus, but the pro- 
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portionate value of the conveying apparatus is so large that 
when any change is made affecting the length of carry the 
total system cost will be raised or lowered, although not in 
direct ratio to such change. 

Effect of change of ratio: 

heating surface 
grate surface 

Suppose that in a reconsideration of the plant design, it is 
decided to cut in half the ratio of heating surface to grate 
surface by the use of double grates or stokers under boilers of 
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the same rating. Plant output is to remain the same. A 
tabulation of the costs as revised would be as follows: 

Per kilowatt 

Building (reduced 40%) .$26.25 

Boilers (reduced 50%). 3.438 

Stokers (remain same).. 1.75 

Piping (reduced 40%). 3.735 

Coal-handling apparatus (reduced 15%)- 1.955 

Balance (remains same) 64.70 



$101,828 
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A curve (B Fig, 1) is plotted upon this new basis. 

Summation: Plant first cost and fixed charges, each reduced 
19.6%. 

The next consideration is that of the effect of such changes 
upon plant maintenance and operation charges. Properly to 
discuss this, the following tabulation based upon the figures 
given by Mr. H. G. Stott in his paper on “ Power Plant Eco¬ 
nomics ” will furnish a means of comparison: 


Maintenance: 

Single grate 

Double 

grate 

Engine room mechanical. 

....0.64% 


0.64% 

Boiler room. 

...5.40-(16%) 


4.54 

Coal- and ash-handling apparatus.... 

,...0.68 


0.68 

Electrical apparatus. 

. . .1.41 


1.41 

Operation. 




Coal- and ash-handling labor. 

. . .2.65 


2.65 

Removal of ashes. 

.. .1.18 


1.18 

Dock rental. . 

. . .0.93 


0.93 

Boiler-room labor.. . 

...8.38-(18.5%) 

= 

6.83 

Boiler-room oil, waste, etc. 

. . .0.21 


0.21 

Coal. 

...71.944-(3%) 

= 

74.10 

Water. 

. . .0.90 


0.90 

Engine-room mechanical labor. 

...1.70 


1.70 

Lubrication... 

.. .0.44 


0.44 

Waste, etc. 

: . .0.38 


0.38 

Electrical labor. 

.. .3.16 


3.16 

Total... 

...100.00% 


99.75% 


The saving in boiler room maintenance and operation may 
be accounted for in the following itemized statement of boiler- 


room charges: 

Maintenance. 


Cost 


Single grate 

Double grate 

Boilers. 

.29.5% 

14.75% 

Economizers.. 

. 2.78 

2.78 

Furnaces... 

_.17.29 

17.29 

Stokers and stoker engines. 

.40.68 

40.68 

Boiler feed-pumps. 

. 5.42 

5.42 

Boiler feed-piping. 

. 2.20 

1.10 

Boiler blow-off piping. 

. 0.44 

0.44 

Water supply piping. 

. 1.52 

1.52 

Total... 

-; 100.00% 

83.98% 

Operation. 

Water-tenders. 

.20.. 82 

10.41 

Stoker, operators. 

.38.09 

38.09 

Assistant stoker operators... 

.15.49 

15.49 

Stoker oilers... 

.2.54 

2.54 
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Economizer oilers and cleaners. 5.S4 

Boiler feed-pump men. 5.08 

Boiler cleaners. . . . . ..10.41 

Miscellaneous labor. 1.73 


2.92 

5.08 

5.21 

1.73 


Total.100.00% 81.47% 

Thus with changes as noted, the decrease in maintenance and 
operation would be 0.25%, the curve for same practically coin¬ 
ciding with Curve C, Fig. 1. 

A second set of curves based upon a plant cost of $150.00 
per kilowatt is shown in Fig. 2. 


Plant cost per kilowatt.. 

Building. 

Boilers. 

Stokers. 

Piping. 

Coal-handling apparatus 
Balance. 


S150.00 

100% 

60.. 00 

40 

8.25 

5.5 

2.25 

1.5 

6.75 

4.5 

2.63 
. 70.12 

1.75 


Same plant double stoker. 

Building (reduced 40%) 

Boilers Adduced 50%) 

Stokers (remain same). 

Piping (reduced 40%) 

Coal-handling apparatus (reduced 15%) 

Balance. 


S36.00 

4.13 

2.25 

4.05 

2.24 

70.12 


showing a reduction in first cost and fixed charges of 20.8%. 

Summary, In the case of the $125.00 plant, the following 
savings might be effected by use of double grate: 

First cost, 19.6% saving. 

Total plant charges varying from a saving of 5.64% at 100% 
load-factor to 7.54% at 50% factor and to 9.65% at 4.16% 
factor (365 hours per year). 

In the case of the $150.00 plant, 

First cost, 20.8% saving. 

Total plant charges vary from about 7.06% saving at 100% 
load-factor, to 9.26% at 50% factor to 11.51 at 4.16% factor. 

Thus summarized, the remarkable effect that the grate area 
and heating surface ratio, when furnace design is carefully con¬ 
sidered, may have upon plant first cost and total annual costs, 
should certainly place this particular feature well up in the list 
of subjects for careful investigation, and make it a pomt of 
primary and fundamental consideration in advanced design. 
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Discussion on The Ratio of Heating Surface to Grate 

bURFACE AS A FaCTOR IN PoWER PlANT DeSIGN ”, AT NeW 
York. Decembfr 13, 1907. 

Chas. E. Lucke: Comparing the two curves of Fig. 4 it would 
appear that for an equivalent evaporation of 9.25 lb. of water 
per pound of coal, the ratio of boiler horse powers with double 
and smgle stokers is as 1100 is to 638 or about 1 72 with 9 5 
equivalent evaporation, the ratio is as 1046 is to 6C9.'or about 
equivalent evaporation of 9.75 the ratio is as 996 
IS to 582, or about 1.71. It thus appears that when operating 
this boiler at capacities 1.71 times as great with double stoker 
as for smgle, the equivalent evaporation, and, therefore the 
boiler efficiency, is in nowise altered. At the same time re- 
lerrmg to the curve for single-stoker operation there is reported 
for 512 h.p. an evaporation of 10.50 lb., which fell to 9 lb. on 
an increase of boiler horse-power to 670. In this case, therefore 
an increase of boiler horse-power from 510 to 670 a ratio of 
capacities of 1.31, the efficiency or equivalent evaporation de¬ 
creased in the ratio of 10.5 to 9; or the efficiency for the hic^her 
capacity is to the efficiency for the lower capacity as 9 is to 
10.5, or, approximately, 0.86. An increase of boiler capacity 
f- o'btained by burning more coal primarily, 
would appear that burning more coal 
under this boiler with a single stoker gave a continuous drop in 
efficiency, also from the other curve an increase in the burning 
of coal on two stokers gave a decrease in efficiency continuously^ 
but strangely enough a very material increase in the coal burned 
per hour operating double versus single, sufficiently great to 
increase capacity to 1.7 its original value, gave no decease n 
boiler efficiency, ^y is it that with a single stoker an increase 
of capacity from 1 to 1.3 lowers the efficiency from 1 to 0 8 
capacity from single to double stokers from 
^ w- tJ decrease the efficiency at all. 

With increase of coal burned under the single stoker the 
curve falls continuously and then breaks, starting again ’at a 
beginning of the double-stoke? hie, afong 
which it again falls. It would seem as if these two curves should 
j ni and be continuous, and the fact that they do not warrants 

^ boiler efficiency seem to concentrate the conditions for effi- 
ciency, and with some degree of reason, on two prime variables- 

ffistlf Sfrati? other the Operation The 

oSr is the Se of and the 

With i viW S H t ^°°^^)^®tion per square foot of grate surface. 

^ A A far the ratio of heat surface of 

itself, independent of other things, might effect boiler efficiencv 

tTat at Columbia examined some 300 boiler tests 

tMt seemed most authentic and plotted, as in Fig. 1 boiler 
efficiency agamst the ratio of heating surface to grate surface. 
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From these data, it appears that the boiler efficiency lies between 
45.4 per cent, and 84 per cent., while the ratio of heating surface 
to grate surface lies between 14 and 89. The disposition of the 
points is such as to prevent any conclusion in the form of curves 
or law of relation, as they do not group themselves in any definite 



jf/tr/0 or ou^r/tce ro orr/ir£ Si/rrr'/iC£ 


ALL OTH£/f e^tSTH^a COAtOtr/OM0. 

Fig. 1. 

way, but are deposited over what has often been called “ a 
shot-gun diagram and not a very good one at that. It would 
thus appear that the ratio of heating surface to grate surface 
cannot of itself fix boiler efficiency, however much it may seem 
to be rationally related to it. 
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The phenomena taking place in a boiler are really quite simple. 
Any question of boiler efficiency resolves itself into an examina¬ 
tion of these phenomena in an attempt to trace the losses. 
Neglecting all insignificant losses and assuming all coal to be 
burned, a boiler has an efficiency of less than 100 per cent, because 
some of the heat is liberated in the fire escapes; first, by radiation 
in an amount depending chiefly on the mean temperatures of the 
setting and boiler room; secondly, in the flue gases in an amount 
depending on their excess of temperature over the atmosphere, 
their weight and specific heat. To all intents and purposes the 
mean temperature of the boiler setting of these tests, single and 
double, may be taken as the same, as may the specific heat of 
the gases, so that any changes in boiler efficiency that occurred 
must be charged, assuming all the coal to have been burned, 
which is reasonable, to a change in the product of excess flue 
temperature over atmosphere and the weight of gases discharged 
per pound of coal. 

With a given rate of heat liberation in the furnace, it is abso¬ 
lutely certain that the temperature of the gases passing through 
the boiler will continuously fall as they travel toward the flue. 
Thus, there might be plotted a falling curve of temperature 
with the path of these gases through the boiler. A very ma¬ 
terial increase in rate of heat liberation without change in the 
weight of air per pound of coal would have the effect of dis¬ 
placing this falling curve completely toward the flue end, or 
in other words, of raising the temperature at every point in the 
path and likewise raising the temperature at the flue, so that 
flue temperature would continuously rise with an increase in 
rate of combustion, perhaps slowly at first, and faster with the 
higher rate; boiler efficiency will thus continuously fall with 
increase in rate of heat liberation or weight of coal burned per 
hour without any increase of excess air, by reason of this rise in 
the flue temperature. Admission of more excess air with the 
higher rates might keep the temperature from rising, but still 
involve decrease of efficiency. An increased rate of heat libera¬ 
tion or pounds of coal per hour burned may be accomplished by 
an increase of the draft to raise the rate of combustion per 
square foot of grate per hour or by increase of surface without 
increase, perhaps with decrease, of draft. If by reason of a cer¬ 
tain stoker construction or by reason of the manipulation of any 
given stoker, the air supply increases faster than the coal burned 
per hour, so will also the excess air and the weight of total 
gases per pound of coal. There is thus a possibility that with 
increase in rate of combustion per square foot of grate surface 
there may be also an increase in weight of gases per pound of 
coal by an increase of excess air, which would tend to decrease 
the boiler efficiency. 

. An examination of the results of this test does not indicate 
from the^ curve for either, the single or the double 
stoker which factor was more potent in decreasing, boiler 
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efficiency with increase of coal burned per hour—the flue-gas 
temperature or the excess weight of gases, but comparing the 
double-stoker curve with the single and finding thereby that the 
same boiler efficiency corresponds to the same rate of combustion 
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Big. 2. 

per square foot of grate, it would seem that the excess-air factor 
was more potent than the flue-gas temperature factor. It is. 
inconceivable to me that increasing the coal burned per hour 
from 2370 for the single stoker to 4100 foi the double stoker, ot 
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1.74 times as much, which corresponds to 9.25 evaporation for 
both cases, there should have been no change in the boiler effi 
ciemy if the weight of gas per pound of coal was the same in 
both cases, especially as with the higher rate the time of con¬ 
tact between gas and boiler tubes is very much less than for 
the lower rate. The flue temperature for the double-stoker 
operation must have been higher for the same excess air, and 
the fact that the efficiency was not any lower seems to indicate 
that the excess air was less in proportion or that in single-stoker 
operation, very much more excess air was used than for double¬ 
stoker operation. While I believe that two boiler efficiency 
curves should not be compared except on equal terms, which 
m this case would be on a basis of equal flue-gas composition, 
still such a course might be justified if, under the conditions of 
usual operation the furnace were such that it could not be 
operated with the same excess air under different ratings which 
would be a most severe criticism of the furnace and not of the 
Doiler. If this is the true explanation, the paper would become 
a discussion of furnace operation as a function of draft and rate 
of combustion The true explanation must depend on the 
tures^*^^^°^ flue-gas composition and flue tempera- 

If on analysis of the efficiency results it should appear that 
they are due to a comparison of two boiler tests on unequal 
terms of flue-gas coniposition, and that for equal flue-'^as com¬ 
position the efficiencies for double-stoker operation are lower 
than for single at equa. capacities, then the conclusions on cost 
economy might be reversed. For example, if higher flue tem¬ 
peratures result from high capacity of operation, then more 
eranomizer surface must be used to attffin equivalent plant 
efficiencies, and discussions of plant cost economies must resolve 
^^+ 1 , ^commercial value of heating surface 
boiler with that of heating surface in the form of 

economizer. 

Wells: The ratio of heating surface to grate surface 
although a question of primary importance, is to my mind a 
matter of secondary consideration.. In order to desiS^h“ mos? 
suitable boiler plant for a power house that can be instructed 

ffist bTvWe^l^ consideration should 

ffi? irW ^ evaporation possible per square foot of heat- 
j ^ ®^®*cnt with commercial economy; and this in 

maximum practical rate of combustion 
of the various fuels available m the local market, their relative 
cosffi per_ ton, cost of handhng, and thermal values. 

Mr. Finlays statement that “a considerable increase in 
capacity can,_ without great sacrifices in economy be 
obtained by proportional increase in grate area ” is applicable 
most power plants, because until very recently, power house ■ 

p ssible from boilers by proportionally increasing th^ heating 
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surface, so that the average boiler of to-day will give but little 
more than rating when fired with the so-called “ steam coals 
In other words, most boiJeis. as installed oii ]and. are lated on a 
basis of 10 sq. ft. heating surface per horse-power and will 
evaporate but 3.5 pounds of water per square ft. of heating sur¬ 
face, whereas, in marine practice double this amount, or 7 lb. 
of water, can generally be evaporated per square foot of heat¬ 
ing surface; and with closed stoke-hold and forced draft, three 
times boiler rating, or 10.5 lb. of water, can be evaporated per 
square foot of heating surface and even greater is sometimes 
possible. 

The following table shovrs that under the single stoker boiler, 
referred to in the paper, having a ratio of 1 : 56, it is necessary 
to bum about 20 lb. of coal per square foot of grate, in order to 
evaporate 3.5 lb. of water per square foot of heating surface, and 
that by burning 25 lb. of coal, which is about the maximum 
that can be burned commercially on a mechanical stoker, the 
boiler will develop only about 20 per cent, above rating. With 
two stokers under the boiler, making a ratio of 1 :31, 7 lb. of 
water can be evaporated per square foot of heating surface, or 
double boiler rating. 

The fiat grates originally installed in 1901 under the boilers 
at the Waterside Station of the New York Edison Company had 
a ratio of 1 : 74, and in order to obtain boiler rating, it was 
necessary to bum 35 lb. of No. 3 buckwheat coal per square 
foot of grate, which necessitated hard firing and great care. 
The same output could be obtained by firing 28 lb. of No. 1 
buckwheat, or 31 lb. of a mixture, consisting of 20 per cent, soft 
coal and 80 per cent. No. 3 buckwheat. This, however,meant 
a loss in commercial economy on account of the higher cost per 
ton of fuel. By extending the fronts of the furnaces under these 
boilers, and enlarging the grates, thereby reducing the ratio 
to 1 : 59, it was possible to obtain boiler rating with 25 lb. of 
No. 3 buckwheat, 22 lb. of No. 1, or 24 lb. of the mixture. With 
those extended grates, 50 per cent, above rating could be ob¬ 
tained by burning 40 lb. of No. 1 buckwheat per square foot of 
grate per hour. This firing is possible with forced draft, but 
great care must be used in order to maintain economy. 

In the Sixty-Sixth street station of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company the grates were originally installed with a ratio of 
1 : 68, but last summer the fronts on these furnaces were ex¬ 
tended and grates enlarged, giving a ratio of 1 : 53. ^ This in¬ 
crease in grate area was utilized not so much for increased 
capacity as to give increased economy by burning a cheaper 
fuel. The economy actually effected by this increase in grate 
area amounted to 14 per cent, in cost of evaporating 1000 lb. 
of water. 

At our Gold street station, the grates as originally contracted 
for three years ago were at a ratio of 1 : 76, but before installing 
the furnace, frputs were extended, thereby reducing the ratio 
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to 1 : 59, and tinder the boilers installed in 1907 by moving back 
the bridge-wall, this ratio was still further decreased to 1 :52. 
Under boilers proposed for 1908, this ratio has been reduced to 43. 

With this ratio of 1 :43, almost double boiler rating can be 
obtained, or 7 lb. of water per square foot of heating surface, 
can be evaporated by burning No. 3 buckwheat, and double 
rating probably exceeded by burning No. 1 buckwheat or a 
‘mixture. This ratio would have been made less but for the 
physical impossibility of handling a deeper fire box. 

It must not be assumed that the least ratio practicable is 
the best, as there is a possibility of making the grate too large 
for the heating surface. In addition to the disadvantage of 
the loss of economy, due to excessive flue temperatures already 
mentioned, there is the necessity of banking boilers at times ot 
light load, and the loss of time and labor necessary again to 
bring the fires into condition for steaming. 

Walter T. Ray and Henry Kreisinger (by letter) Perhaps 
the first inkling that something was wrong came when a 
number of operating engineers in various places began to 
explore the interior gas passages of water-tube boilers with 
thermocouples, and found large dead corners. We have care¬ 
fully explored many boilers and have .never failed to find room 
for improvement, provided only that it is mechanically feasible 
to- insert gas baffles so as to cause the gases to reach a gi^eater 
portion of the heating surface, at the same time permitting the 
gases to travel over the whole surface with at least as high an 
average velocity as before. 

This latter point is important, for practically no benefit 
would come from inserting baffles such as would cause the gases 
to flow into dead comers, if at the same time the gas velocity 
over the old portion of the heating surface were proportionately 
reduced.^ The velocity of the gases over, (of past, or along), 
the heating surface is the active feature which determines how 
much heat will be imparted to the surface, other things being 
equal. If the velocity of gas be doubled, the amoimt of steam 
produced per second will be nearly doubled. For a fuller dis¬ 
cussion of this matter we refer to the Geological Survey’s bulletin 
entitled “ A Study of Four Hundred Boiler Tests ’’.f 

The possibility of greatly increasing the rate of heat trans¬ 
mission into boilers will be apparent when it is considered that 
bhe aniotmt of heat which can be passed through a thin metal 
plate is enormous. ^ The^ heat-resistance of the metal in the 
case of boilers is insignificant, perhaps ordinarily much less 
than, of "tke whole; the seat of resistance is in the layers of 
scale and soot, and, most of all, probably, in the films gas 

* We wish it distinctly understood that the United States Geological 
Survey is in no way officially committed to any of the opinions advanced 
hereatter. Presented with the permission of the Director of the United 
btates Geological Survey. 

t Bulletin Nq. 325, United States Geological Survey,. Washington, D.C. 
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adhering to the soot and of steam and water adhering to the 
scale. If these are reduced in thickness by increasing the ve¬ 
locities of the streams of gas and water rubbing against them, 
the rate of heat transmission will be greatly increased. This is 
not mere theory, but has been experimentally demonstrated 
on laboratory models and on large boilers.''^ 

The great increase in capacity in the case cited by Finlay 
was undoubtedly due to the increased velocity of the hot gases 
over the heating sur^'^'^^ of the boiler. By burning80 percent, 
more coal, the weight of hot ga^ies generated per second was in¬ 
creased by the same amount. Iz passing this increased weight of 
gases through the same boiler th ^ velocity was increased by the 
same percentage, resulting in an increase of 80 per cent, in 
capacity. 

Mr. Finlay has made only a beginning in working his boilers 
harder. The Interborough Rapid Transit Company has verified 
the conclusions experimentally reached mathematically by Pro¬ 
fessors Reynolds and Perry of England. It is our personal opinion 
that the boilers under consideration could probably stand five 
passes instead of three, and that perhaps some other minor 
changes would be beneficial. 

Mr. Finlay’s device of putting two stokers under one boiler 
accomplished the buming^f more coal without working the com¬ 
bustion chamber any hard'er; that is, without increasing the 
velocity of gases from grate to tubes. Such an increase would 
have resulted in lessening the time available for the combustion 
of certain gases. It will be noticed that the distance from the 
old grate to the entrance into the tubes is only about one third 
the distance from the new grate to the same entrance; it is 
therefore likely that the gases from the new stoker are more 
completely burned, and so it is not surprising that on heavy 
loads the evaporation per pound of coal was as high as at lower 
loads on the old stoker alone. The point we wish to emphasize 
is, that the efficiency of the boiler as a heat absorber is practically 
constant and independent of the rate of working. The boiler 
will do its part in meeting increased demands for steam. 

In the Jamestown Exposition Plant of the Geological Survey 
is a 210 h.p. boiler which has been so re-baffled as to cause the 
gases to pass through the tubes twice instead of once. They 
pass through a smaller cross-section, nearly twice as far, at a 
higher average velocity, with the result that about ten per cent, 
more heat is absorbed, accompanied by no reduction in capacity 
when using the same draft. When the draft is raised and the 
boiler made to produce about twice its rated amount of steam, 
it still retains nearly all of its increased efficiency. Here is a 
case of greatly increasing the output at a slight cost and at the 
same time increasing the economical evaporation per pound of 
coal. 

* See “ The Nature of T^ue Boiler Efficiency,” by Walter T, Ray and 
Henry Kreisijiger, September 18, 1907, Western Society of Engineers. 
Chicago. 
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_ We see no reason why boilers can not be so designed as to 
yield several times as much steam per square foot of heating 
surface as they how^ do, and with a considerable increase in 
economical evaporation. One thing seems inevitable—com¬ 
plete resort to forced or induced draft, or, better still, to both. 

W. L. Abbott (by letter): Mr. Finlay assumes the cost of a 
plan't to 1)6 Si25.00 per kilowatt and. of this the cost of the 
buUding is 35 per cent, or, $43.75, and also that the size of the 
building IS determined by the number of square feet of heating 
surface in the boilers. He therefore proposes to re-design the 
plant, using only half as much boiler heating surface, but umrked 
to double the former capacity, thereby effecting a saving of $23.58 
per kilowatt in the cost of the plant of which amount $17.50 
IS due_ to a reduction of 40 per cent, in the size of the building. 

V\hile the foregoing assumptions may have been correct *a 
few years ago_, they certainly do not apply to more recent, de- 
sigiis for turbine plants using large generating units. In these 
designs the size of the building is not determined by. the nuih- 
ber of boilers any more than it is determined by the number of 
turbines, and the cost of the building, which is about $15.00 per 
kilowatt, is divided about equally between the boiler rooih.ahd 
plant. The reduction of 40 per cent, in the cost 
of the building mcident to a reduction, by one-half of the boiler 
heating surface will therefore be applied only to a $7.50 boiler 
room and not to a $43.75 power house building. 

Again, Mr. Finlay allows an additional loss of only 3 per cent, 
of the fuel when he doubles the rating of a given boiler. This 
assumption is probably correct for a boiler having an ample 

case of a boiler not so supplemented, 
the additional fuel loss, would undoubtedly be as much as 10 
per cent., and it should be stated here that the figures given above 
for cost of boiler room do not allow space for an economizer. 

We now have the following approximate figures for power 
nouse costs: 

boilers of standard rating.......$96.00 

“ “ double “ “...$93.00 

Both of these prices are without econoihizers. 


^ Taking these new figures and calculating the data for curves 
similar to those given by Mr. Finlay, it appears that the total 
cost of current output will be practically the same in both 
cases, regardless of the rating at which the boilers are worked. 

A. Bem^t (by letter): It is father remarkable in the tests 
described by the author, how nearly constant final efficiency 
^ in steam generation with one and two stokers, and this may 
be partially explained by the fact that the proportion of the 
usual type of water tube boiler is such that only a part, of the 
tube surface is acted^ upon by hot gases, and if a larger volume 
IS forced over the boiler, as would occur with two stokers, their 
relatively greater body, demanding more space, will extend to 
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portions of the boiler which were fractically unused with a 
single stoker. This has been illustrated elsewhere. 

Referring to Fig, 7; which shows an elevation of boilers and 
stokers in the Subway power plant, it would appear that a fur¬ 
nace roof has been improvised by the insertion of a baffle between 
the tubes of the two lower row-s of the boiler in the rear. If this 
be true, it leaves the lower row of tubes exposed to the heat 
from both^ stokers for about five-sixths of its length. I 
would inquire if it has been possible to operate these boilers to 
to any considerable extent without destroying the tubes of this 
bottom row by overheating. Even if they '"have been able to 
stand such an amount of w^ork, this design of furnace could be very 
much improved by the use of encircling tiles which are usually 
made in lengths of 12 in. as have been elsewhere described.f 
This would not only reduce the amount of work required of 
the bottom tubes, but would furnish a more satisfactory roof 
than an inserted baffle does. 

F. V. Henshaw (by letter): It may be well to point out that 
as neither heating surface nor grate surface has fixed value for 
different designs and conditions, they should be considered in 
connection with specific cases, and the ratios of the tv’O com¬ 
pared with due regard to all the features of the furnaces and 
boilers in the different cases. A trifling change in the baffles 
can greatly alter the value of the heating surface in water- 
tube' boilers, and numerous other variables are obvious. 

In designing boiler-plants we have to provide for two distinct 
operations: first, the chemical operation of burning fuel; secondly, 
the physical operation of conveying the heat generated to the 
boiler water. The apparatus for performing these operations 
is supplied by independent makers. These makers are at times 
opposed in their requirements. The boiler designer being 
anxious to secure a high rate of evaporation and rapid circula¬ 
tion, may wish to apply the fire too directly to the boiler, with 
resultant imperfect combustion and production of cinders and 
smoke. The fuel value of discharged cinders and smoke is not 
great, but the deposit from them on tubes reduces the value of 
the heating surface, and, wiien emitted from city chimneys, 
they have a large “ injunction and fine ’’ negative value. 

The boiler shown as Fig. 7 is a well knowm type with a slight 
change in the baffles. The front furnace is standard, wfflereas 
the rear furnace has a longer 'combustion arch. The grates 
are much farther below the tubes, and the tubes directly above 
the grates are covered by a baffle which deflects the flames 
toward the boiler-front. One would expect the rear furnace 
to be considerably more efficient, to produce less smoke or 
cinders, and to require-a rather higher draught pressure than 

^Transactions American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Vol. XXVI, 

p. 626. 

t Journal Western Society of Engineers, Vol. XI, p. 752. 
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the front furnace. We have here, therefore, something more 
than a simple case of added grate area. 

In the curves given, the single stoker doubtless refers to the 
front furnace. Additional comparisons of each furnace operated 
singly would be interesting. 

It seems to me that the estimate for cost of boilers is some¬ 
what too low, on account of the greater cost of settings for the 
double-furnace boiler. 

W. S. Finlay (by letter): It is evident that the discussion 
has been productive of possibly more valuable experimental 
results than are contained in the paper itself, and to attempt 
to reply to each and every feature of the very long and elaborate 
criticisms, would be absolutely out of the question. What 
may be said in reference to these discussions, is said with due 
respect and recognition of the greater knowledge and experience 
possessed by the gentlemen whose w^ork determines 'the value 
of the subject in hand. 

Possibly it w^'as unfortunate that more emphasis was not 
given to the fact that the specific solution of the problem of 
increased efficient combustion, namely, the double stoker, was 
not proffered as a general or sole solution, but was quoted as 
merely one form, convenient and satisfactory in the case to 
which it was applied. Neither did the writer desire to give any 
specific value to the ratio, simply wishing to emphasize the im¬ 
portance of its careful consideration under attendant conditions. 

With reference to Dr. Lucke’s criticisms, which are chiefly 
from a theoretical standpoint, a reply should be given from a 
similar basis. A careful study of the discussion shows that 
there has been practically but one point brought up, this point 
being repeated in a number of different ways. In form, the 
discussion is interrogative, tending to throw a doubtful light 
upon the experimental data referred to in the paper. A declara¬ 
tive form might be stated as follows: 

1. Operation under double-stoker conditions should theoreti¬ 
cally conform to operation under single-stoker conditions. With 
increased total combustion, and increased capacity, economy 
should decrease regularly, if expressed graphically, in a single 
continuous curve, whethei such increase in capacity be accom¬ 
plished by increased combustion upon a single stoker, or upon a 
double stoker. 

2. Boiler efficiency is conditioned upon two variables: 

a. Ratio of heating surface to grate surface. 

h. Rate of combustion per square foot of grate surface. 

The question has thus been reduced to a study of: first, that 
which actually determines boiler efficiency; secondly, the form 
in which this efficiency varies. 

It is a self-evident fact that a diagram, such as the shot-gun 
diagram, based upon results of three hundred tests under all 
sorts of conditions—boilers, combustion chambers, etc.—is of 
little or no value, and useless so far as it bears upon theoretical 
investigation. 
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Tile rate of combustion must be recognized as a factor in 
the “ tmit efficiency under practical conditions, but as to its 
effective value so far as the boiler proper is concerned, it would, 
in the light of recent investigation, seem highly probable that 
boiler efficiency decreases but little under conditions of in¬ 
creased rating. 

Merely to^ consider two factors determining boiler efficiency, 
namely: 1. The ratio of heating to grate surface—primarily a 
specific feature, which can not be generalized—and, 2. The rate 
of combustion, would be obviously to neglect certain most ele¬ 
mentary and fundamental features in design. 

It is inadvisable to attempt completely to discuss all factors 
entering into boiler and grate efficiency, particularly as certain 
new features in theory and experiment indicate that knowledge 
of the subject is not at all complete. However, a summary of 
recognized factors from both theoretical and practical points 
of view will serve to indicate the relative effective value of each 
upoii tlie efficiency of the boiler when considered as a unit 
consisting of boiler proper, furnace, and grate. Thus, for any 
gnvcn set of conditions, unit efficiency will depend upon the 
following factors: 

1. (Irate design, a factor involving in practice relative values 
of air-space, ada,ptability to grade of fuel, ease of handling in 
|)rooess of ckit'ining, with attendant effect due to admission of 
excess air, etc. 

2. hhirnacc design, which involves complete combustion of 
gases, and transmission of the same to the heating surface when 
at thenr maximum temperature. 

Metliod of air supply, which must naturally be considered 
together with the preceding factors. 

4. BoiUu' design, which may be sub-divided as follows: 

a. Relative cx|) 0 surc of heating surface to heat radiation 
from fire and furnace walls. 

b. Design of luaiting surfaces in relation to direction of quan¬ 
titative (low of gases. 

c. Design of baffling as effective upon flow of gases, with 
due Regard to tlui efhx't of such baffling upon soot accumulation, 
and “ dead ” space; also to direction of circulation in boiler. 

d. Boiler cU^sign in respect to rapidity of circulation of water. 

5. Boiler proper, maintenance and operation. This factor 
includes cleanliness in inner and outer surfaces of tubes and 
drums, together with the condition of all parts of the unit. 
OlUTation includes care and handling of fire, together with man¬ 
ipulation to obtain best combustion and lowest practicable 
flue-gas tcunperatures, 

A mimlxT of other governing factors might be quoted, but 
for ])urposes of comparison the above will suffice. 

A conqiarison of conditions existing in the single- and double- 
stokiT boilers as influenced by changes in certain of these fac¬ 
tors, will serve to explain the apparent (discrepancies which 
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Professor Lucke calls attention to. In the change .rom single 
to double stokers, the onh" factors vitally affected, are: 

1. Furnace design, in which case the new design undoubtedly 
favors a more complete combustion of gases, a point in favor 
of increased efficiency. 

2. Grate design, the possibilit}^ of increasing combustion per 
square foot of heating surface without a tendency to force 
excess air through the fire. 

3. Increased exposure of heating surface to radiation from 
the fire-bed. 

4. Greatty increased volume of flow of hot gases; larger 
portion of the heating surface becoming active, and dead spaces 
and eddy currents of gases decreasing in number and effect. 
Heat convection to heating surface is increased by reason of 
greater speed of gas circulation. 

5. Boiler operation is improved by reason of the fact that 
increased water circulation tends to lessen the formation of 
scale, as well as improved heat convection inside of tubes. 

The above summation of changes in conditions, with their 
effect upon the unit efficiency, tends to show that curves plotted 
upon bases of efficiency and rating for the single-stoker boiler 
and the double-stoker boiler need not be identical, the one a 
continuation of the other. These curves would necessarily be 
distinct and individual for each set of conditions. 

It is to be noted, in the particular case of the efficiency curves 
given, that the decrease in efficiency for increase in rating 
seems to be rather rapid. To lessen the slope of these curves, 
the self-evident solution is to provide such draught or air- 
supply conditions that forcing of fires would not be accompanied 
by excess air supply or undue disturbance of fires. 

A move in this direction, with apparently successful results, 
has already been taken; but the fact remains that the double 
stoker must retain the all-round higher grate efficiencies accom¬ 
panying combustion at a lower rate per square foot of grate 
surface, together with improved furnace conditions. The 
feasibility of obtaining efficient high boiler output, with due 
consideration of total plant charges and costs, makes the double¬ 
stoker simply one device to obtain certain results, its choice to 
be based upon ruling conditions. 

Mr. Wells bases his entire discussion upon a premise whose 
value is exactly the point which originated the question brought 
up by the writer. He makes the statement: 

Consideration shotild first be given to the evaporation possible per 
square foot of heating surface consistent with commercial economy; and 
this in turn depends upon the maximum practical ratebf combustion, etc. 

This is just a re-statement of heating surface and furnace rela¬ 
tion. However, having made this statement as the funda¬ 
mental, his development of the subject has unfortunately been 
merely along lines of hitherto accepted methods of increasing 
boiler capacity without any consideration of the latest phases of 
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development giving consideration to the possibilities latent in 
heating surface efficienc 3 ^ 

The discussion by W. T. Ray and H. Kreisinger is peculiarly 
valuable in view of the fact that it incorporates results of most 
recent investigation. The writer considers it a most practical 
verification of what has been said in reply to Dr. Lucke’s dis¬ 
cussion as well as of the original paper. 

It is evidently a misinterpretation of the writer’s thought 
that Messrs. Ray and Kreisinger have emphasized the point of 
fixed valuations to the ratio of heating to grate surface. The 
writer fully realizes that such a fixed valuation could not be 
generally applied, the purpose in view being more particularly 
a careful consideration of furnace and heating surface relation, 
as applied to each specific case in the light of results such as have 
been realized by the very investigations of the United States 
Geological Survey. 

Mr, Abbott objects to considering the size of the boiler plant 
as practically the determining factor in the size of a plant build¬ 
ing. Conservative design, as exemplified in nearly every recent 
plant of importance, has been on the parallel plan, it being al¬ 
most uniformly an accepted rule that consideration must be 
given to plant growth and extension, in addition to uniformity, 
as necessary to simple operation. The turbo-generator in point 
of permitting extreme flexibility in adapting turbine room size 
to boiler room size has been an additional incentive to the de¬ 
velopment of this system. 

Replying to Mr. Bement’s first question in reference to the life 
of the bottom row of tubes, the writer would say that operating 
results for a period of about three months show most satisfactory 
results in this regard. Improved circulation and evenness 
of heating of these tubes result in improved cleanliness and 
little wear. Mr. Bement’s statement in reference to increased 
utilization of heating surface in the case of the double stoker 
seems to corroborate the reply to Dr. Lucke’s discussion. 

Albert A. Cary: Mr. Cary presented a careful analysis of 
fuel combustion, and the relative distribution of heat losses 
throughout the process of such combustion, for the particular 
purpose of emphasizing the need of deliberation and care in the 
design of furnace and grate in their relation to the boiler. In 
support of his position, Mr. Cary cited numerous examples and 
facts gathered during years of wide experience, 

J. P. Sparrow: It sems to me that undue prominence is 
given to the matters of grate area; if the question were the 
proper relation of boiler heating surface to maximum station 
output as affecting station design and operating costs, then the 
matter of grate surface becomes one of obtaining the necessary 
capacity at the maximum efficiency. 

In the ratio of square feet of heating surface to kilowatt capac¬ 
ity there are quite wide variations in practice—variations of 
from 5 to 1 to 10 to 1; there are also similar variations in the 
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evaporation per square foot of heating surface, every-day prac¬ 
tice showing examples of from 2.5 to 8 lb. for land service, and 
as high as 10 or 12 lb. for marine work. 

In the ratio of grate area to heating surface, common practice 
vames between the limits of 75 to 1 to 35 to 1. In central sta¬ 
tion service where variable loads are the rule, these variations 
in heating surface and grate area bear on two points—the 
economical evaporation per square foot of heating surface, 
and the economical rate of combustion per square foot of grate. 
Large grate areas have been advocated for many years, nearly 
always, however, from the standpoint of capacity. 

The performance quoted of a single stoker giving a boiler 
output of 610 h.p. and an equivalent evaporation of 9.5 lb. 
represents a combined furnace and boiler efficiency of 64.4%. 
A comparative performance of the double stoker gives a boiler 
output of 1050 h.p. for the same equivalent evaporation. To 
compare with results obtained from other installations, I 
would quote a performance of a single stoker of the same size 
and design under a boiler of the same heating surface, of a boiler 
output of 1070 h.p. with an equivalent evaporation of 11.2 lb, 
or a combined efficiency of 74.5%. This capacity was obtained 
with a flue draft of 0.85 in. Mr. Finlay shows only 750 h.p. 
from a single stoker with same draft. 

Taking the curves in Mr. Finlay’s paper as a basis, his single 
stoker developing 600 h.p. burned coal at the rate of 19 lb. of 
coal per square foot of grate, his double stoker at the rate of 18 
lb. at 1000 h.p. while the installation referred to above burned 
coal at the rate of 28.6 lb. developing 1070 h.p. 

On a test of a marine boiler built for the cruiser Cincinnati 
with a ratio of heating surface to grate surface of 41.7 to 1, coal 
was burned at a rate of 59.75 lb. per square foot with equivalent 
evaporation of 9.63 lb. or an efficiency ox @4 per cent. 

The New York Edison Company has for some time been con¬ 
ducting tests of high rate of combustion of soft coal under forced 
draft, and have on test burned at the rate of 44 lb. of coal per 
square foot of grate with a boiler output of 1300 h.p. and a com¬ 
bined efficiency of 73 per cent. With anthracite coal under 
forced draft burning 24 lb. per square foot, 1,070 h.p. was de¬ 
veloped with a combined efficiency of 69 per cent. The evap¬ 
oration per square foot of heating surface of these various tests 
and the efficiencies are: 


Mr. Finlay’s single stoker . 

.3.4 

lb. 

64. 

, 4 per cent. 

double . 

.5.7 

U 

64, 

.4 

Waterside single “ . 

..5.7 

a 

74. 

.5 

Waterside forced dra. . ^ . 

..7. 

a ■ 

73. 

U 

“ “ “ anthracite 

7. 

(C 

69. 

(C 

U. S. S. Cincinnati... 

.9.6 

a 

64. 

a 


In electric lighting stations where the storm peak demands 
may be from 60 to 100% above normal, it is most convenient, 
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and I believe most economical, with the commonly accepted 
ratios of grate to heating surface, to operate boilers at about 
15% above rating, relying on the abihty to force evaporation 
to meet the sudden load demands. If this operating routine 
is correct, then increased grate areas are opposed to good econo¬ 
mies. It is practically impossible to bum fuel at low rates of 
combustion on large grate areas with reasonable economies. 
We all know the difficulties experienced in checking excess air 
when operating with a ratio of grate to heating surface of 1 to 60, 
how much more difficult it will be to operate with ratio of 1 to 
32 at the same boiler output. 

A very large number of tests conducted by The New York 
Edison Company with boilers designed with ratios of 10 sq, ft. 
of heating surface to one boiler horse power have shown conclu¬ 
sively that while there is a falling off of combined efficiency at 
high rates of evaporation, this decrease of efficiency is not at 
all serious if the higher rate is maintained only at time of peak 
load. 

The crux of the matter lies in an increase in rate of com¬ 
bustion, this bearing the same relation to construction costs and 
fixed charges as Mr. Finlay’s increase of grate surface. An 
evaporation of 6 lb. of water per square foot of heating surface 
is not unreasonable, and as against 3.4 lb. allows a decrease in 
boilers of 43 per cent. A comparison on this basis with the 
figures in Mr. Finlay’s paper would show: 


Evaporation per Evaporation per 

square foot of square foot of 


Maintenance 

heating surface 


heating surface 


3.4 lb. 


6 lb. ; 


.29.5 % 

43%.... 

.16.82% 

Economizers.. .. 

. 2.78^ 


. 2.78 ^ 

Furnaces. 

.17.29 

20%.... 


Stokers. 

.40.68 

20%.... 

.32.55 

Boiler feed-pumps. 5.42 


. 5.42 

“ “ piping 

. 2.20 

43%.... 

. 1.25 

“ blow-off “ 

.0.44 

4:3%.... 

. 0.19 1 

Water piping.... 

. 1.52 


. 1.52 


100.00% 


74.37% 

or 74.37 ; 100 as 

against Mr. Finlay’s 

84 : 100. 


Operation. 

. 3.6 


. 6 lb. 

Water tenders... 

.20.82 

43%.... 

.11.87 

Stoker operators. 

.38.09 

43 .... 

.21.72 i 

Assistant stoker operators-15.49 

43 _ 

. 8.83 : 

Stoker oilers. 

. 2.54 

43 .... 

. 1.45 1 

Economizer oilers.5.84 


. 5.84 t 

Feed pump men. 

. 5.08 


__ 5.08 : 

Boiler cleaners... 

.10.41 


.....10.41 1 

Miscellaneous.... 

. 1.73 


.....1.73 1 


100.00% 


.....66.93% : 

or 66.93 ; 100 a-s 

against Mr. Finlay’s 

84 :100. 

i 

)■ 

1 . 

1 
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As Mr. Finlay has said, the value of specific results obtained 
lies in their adaptability to existing conditions. These results to 
be of value must be fairly indicative of results obtainable under 
normal operating conditions, and I fail to see the warrant for 
the conclusions drawn on the basis of the results quoted. 

J. E. Mouitrop: I understand that the installation described 
by Mr. Finlay was brought about by reason of the necessity of 
more steam from a boiler house built as large as the location 
permitted, and completely filled with boilers. Also, that pre¬ 
viously to the installation of the double grates, these boilers 
were run at about their rating, 600 h.p., and that the original 
grates had an area of 100 sq. ft. These data, together with the 
evaporation curve in Fig. 4, indicate that the maximum coal 
consumed per square foot of grate per hour was about 21 lb., 
not a large amount compared with the consumption of some 
other large stations. As the curves indicate an ample draft, 
the natural question is, why was not more coal burned on the 
original grate ? An inspection of the other curves indicates that 
this could have been done, and practically the same capacity 
obtained from the original grate as is now obtained from the two 
grates, but the economy would fall off appreciably. 

If this be true, the solution of the problem is not necessarily 
more grate area^ under the same boiler. There is nothing in 
the paper to indicate that any change was made in the heating 
surface or in the travel of the gases across the heating surface, 
so it may be assumed that this part of the boiler remained un¬ 
changed and that all improvements were made in the furnace. 
The cross-sectional elevation of the boiler shows two noticeable 
changes in the furnaces; the ignition arch on the new furnace is 
longer than in the old, and the combustion chamber is much 
larger. The new boiler appears to be almost twice the size of 
the old one. These two modifications are decided improve¬ 
ments, and should be large factors in the improved operation 
of the boiler. It does not follow that it was necessary to build 
a second furnace under this same boiler to obtain these im¬ 
provements, because the original furnace could be re-designed on 
similar lines, and if necessary a considerably larger grate could 
be placed in one furnace. 

^ The proposition to reduce the size and cost of the boiler plant 
is a step in the right direction, but in so doing the utmost sim- 
plicit} should be maintained, especially in the large stations of 
to-day. Possibly the scheme adopted at the Interborouo-h 
station was the best that could be devised in an existing plant 
tor a reasonable cost, but it does not follow that this design is 
a good one to adopt in laying out a new station. 

A vertical-header boiler is more compact, and with 18-ft. 
tubes, 14high, will be some 3 ft. shorter and take about 41 sq. 
ft. less floor space than the inclined-header boiler. Here is a 
real saving^, m building space with no disadvantages. Such 
a boiler can be equipped with as large a single grate as may 
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be conveniently installed under the rear end of the boiler, with 
the gases passing in the usual way through the heating surface. 
In other words, install the vertical header boiler in a similar 
manner to the Interborough boiler with the original furnace 
omitted. This arrangement incorporates all the. real advantages 
of the double-grate plan with none of the disadvantages of the 
latter, except possibly one. Both of these plans require a tile 
roof on the lower row of tubes immediately over the fire, which 
may prove troublesome to maintain. 
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AN EXHAUST STEAM TURBINE PLANT 


by henry h. wait 


At the Wisconsin Steel Company’s MHI at South Chicago the 
turbme utilizes the exhaust steam from a reversible engine t(^hich 
drives the blooming rolls. The steam passes first to the re¬ 
ceiver which takes out the shock of the puffs of steam, thence to 
e steam accumulator or “ regenerator ”, and from there to 

e turbme and condenser. The general layout of the plant is 
Shown in Fig. 2. 


s this is the first plant of this character to be installed in 
this coimtry, it was subjected to an elaborate series of tests by 
r. A. U. Leonhauser, the chief engineer of the Wisconsin Steel 
Company, and Mr. F. G. Gasche, mechanical engineer of the 
Illmois Steel Company. Besides testing the turbine equipment, 
the arrangement offered an opportunity to test the steam con¬ 
sumption of the primary engine by making a temporary change 
in the piping, so that the exhaust was led directly to the con¬ 
denser without passing through the turbine. Mr. Gasche has' 
already published an account of the various tests, giving very 
interesting continuous indicator diagrams of the engine and 
charts of the roll-train resistance, etc.* 

Primary engine. This is a 42 by 60 double-cylinder engine, 
of.the rolling-mill type. When in normal operation the engine 
rolls about 19 ingots per hour with 21 passes per ingot, stopping 
and reversing after each pass with a short interval for the start¬ 
ing of a new ingot, so that it is stopped or practically idle 20% 
of the time during the cycle required for turning out an ingot. 
There are other frequent stops for the ordinary manipulation of 
the mill which last from a few seconds to several minutes. 


♦ “Power” June 1907. 
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The EverEgc i.h.p. while the engiiie is a.cttiElly rutining is 1010, 
and if the total work per hour were distributed evenly over the 
hour, the average i.h.p. for the hour would be 820. Figuring 
back from the total steam consumption gives 64 pounds of steam 
per average i.h.p. for the hour, or 54 pounds during the running 
period. This large consumption is readily understood when we 
consider that the engine takes steam for practically the full 
stroke when starting the passes, and is running on very light 
load most of the rest of the time. Of course the horse power and 
especially the torque runs up enormously when the rolls first 
take hold of the ingot. 



Fig. 1 


Receiver. This is the vertical drum shown on the left of Fig. 3. 
When the engine is exhausting directly to the atmosphere and 
is taking steam at nearly full stroke, the puffs of steam shoot a 
long distance up in the air and make a noise like a number of 
big locomotives puffing in unison. The receiver is to relieve the 
accumulator of the strains and disturbance which would occur 
a the puffs went directly to it. The receiver consists of a tank 
with a number of bafhe-plates and is provided with drains for 
water and oil. At the top of the receiver, between it and the 
vertical exhaust-pipe, used when desired to exhaust directly to 
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atmosphere, will be seen the relief valve which permits the es¬ 
cape of steam to the air during the periods when there is more 
than the demands on the turbine and regenerator lequire. 


L 

Fig/ 3 

Accumulator. The accumulator or regenerator is a very in- 
teiesting piece of apparatus and is virtually the same as the 
more recent Rateau regenerators built in Europe. It is shown 
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in Fig. 4. Longitudinal and transverse cross-sections of a small 
regenerator are shown at the right in Fig. 2. 

Principle of operation. The accumulator might be called a 
heat fly-wheel, absorbing or giving up energy in accordance with 
the requirements. It might also be likened to a storage-battery 
floating on the line. 

! When the engine is running, the exhaust steam comes from 
the engine through the receiver and is delivered to a number of 
pipes immersed in the water in the regenerator. These pipes or 
ducts are perforated with a number of small holes, spraying the 


Fig. 4 

steam, so to speak, in through the mass of the water in the. re¬ 
generator. A greater or less proportion of this steam is con¬ 
densed in passing through the water and gives up heat to the 
mass of water in the 'regenerator. 

It is usual to operate the regenerators at about atmospheric 
pressure. In other words, the steam coming to the regenerator 
will usually have a temperature of 212° fahr. and will tend to 
heat the water to just that temperature. If the engine stops 
and the supply of exhaust steam discontinues, we will see that 
we have a large mass of water heated to 212° fahr., and if there 
is a continuous load on the turbine the flow of steam, through 
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the turbine to the condenser will tend to make the pressure fall 
off slightly in the regenerator, and 212° fahr. will then be slightly 
above the boiling temperature of water at this lower pressure, 
so that the mass of water begins to give off steam and act like 
a boiler running at approximately atmospheric pressure. If, 
now, the engine starts again, steam will be delivered to the 
accumulator at a temperature slightly above that to which the 
water has fallen, due to the cooling effect of the evaporation of 
the steam for supplying the turbine, and the mass of water will 
again absorb heat from the exhaust steam. 

In actual practice it is more convenient to run the regenerator 
at a pound or two pressure above the atmosphere, as in this case 
the piping is not imder vacuum so that so much care does not 
have to be exercised to avoid air leaks. However, in certain 
cases, it is desirable to run below atmospheric pressure. In this 
way the power of the primary engine may be augmented by 
letting it operate at a partial vacuum. Plants are actually 
running with a delivery pressure to the turbines as low as six 
pounds, below atmosphere. 

Details of accumulator. The accumulator at South Chicago, 
being quite a large one, is divided by a diaphragm in the middle 
into two decks, each deck having a series of flues similar to those 
shown in the small regenerator of Fig. 2. The steam generated 
in the lower deck passes up through steam flues into the upper 
chamber and passes out with the upper steam through the steam 
dome. 

Water trap. There is a small percentage of the steam de¬ 
livered to the regenerator which is condensed on account of 
radiation from the surface of the apparatus and this makes an 
accumulation of excess water in the regenerator, and this is 
automatically discharged by the float trap seen at the end of 
the regenerator. In most plants where such apparatus is used, 
there is more exhaust steam than is actually required for the 
turbines so that this condensation doe's not matter as it is only a 
small percentage anyhow. But in some plants, where the fullest 
possible amomt of steam needs to be saved, the regenerators 
are lagged. 

Water level. Gauge glasses are shown on each deck, and a series 
of valves and pipes are shown so' that the water level in the upper 
deck can be set to suit that maintained in the lower deck by the 
float valve. 

Reducing valve. If for any reason the primary engine shuts 
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down for a considerable period, the supply of heat stored in the 
regenerator will become exhausted and the pressure will fall 
below a workable amount for the turbines. To take care of 
this condition, there is an automatic reducing valve which will 
be seen on the piping just above the scaffold. This valve in the 
present plant is set so that it wdll open whenever the pressure 
falls below atmosphere and deliver live steam through the re¬ 
ducing valve to the regenerator whenever the primary engine is 
shut down for a long enough period to make it necessary. 

In this plant the relief valve is set for three pounds above 
atmosphere; in other w^ords, whenever there is more steam than 
is necessary to run the turbine and heat the water in the re¬ 
generator to a temperature corresponding to its pressure, the 
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Fig. 5 


excess steam win pass off to the air through the relief valve. On- 
the other hand, if the engine does not give enough steam to supply 
the needs of the turbine, the reducing valve will open and let 
in enough live steam to make up the deficiency. 

Fig. 5 shows a typical chart from a recording pressure gauge 
on a regenerator operating from the exhaust of a roll-train 
engine. . From A to B the engine is w^orking and the pressure 
rises and falls as a function of the amount of steam delivered. 
At B the engine stops and the regenerator continues to deliver 
steam to the turbine so that the pressure begins to fall off down 
to the point C, where the engine begins rolling again. At F the 
engine stops again for a considerable period so that the pressure 
f alls to atmosphere and a little below, until the point F is reached, 
where the pressure has fallen sufficiently to let the automatic 
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reducing valve open and admit live steam, which brings the 
pressure back up slightly above the atmosphere. 

At the Wisconsin Steel Company’s plant, during normal opera¬ 
tion, the pressure ranges about one or two pounds above at¬ 
mosphere; when the engine is exhausting heavily it runs up to 
about three pounds. The lower limit of pressure, when the re¬ 
ducing valve opens, is about atmosphere. 

As a matter of fact the regenerator is considerably larger than 
would be really necessary to regularize the flow of steam to the 
turbine, as tests show that imder the ordinary load conditions 



Fig. 6 


the regenerator will keep the turbine running at its average load 
for about seven, minutes after the primary engine shuts down 
before the reducing valve opens. This would correspond to a 
period of about five minutes at full load on the turbine. 

Turbine. The turbine is of the well-known Rateau type, 
similar to those of the same character built in Europe, except 
that on account of American conditions it was necessary to 
make the construction heavier and stronger. The exterior of 
the turbine is shown in Figs. 1 and 6. 

Wheels. The revolving wheels and their vanes are shown in 
Fig. 7. The wheels are turned out of solid steel plate with an 
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cross-section increasing toward the center to give them a large 
factor of safety. 

Buckets, The buckets are made of a special alloy of 
great mechanical strength and rust-resisting qualities. Each 
bucket resembles a half of a brass shot-gim cartridge sawed in 
two. The buckets are held against the rim of the wheel by 
special rivets which have heads formed to fit the shape of the 
bucket at the bottom. It will be noted that this is an extremely 
simple and reliable method of securing each bucket independently 
of the others. The rivets are figured with a very large factor of 
safety, and there has never been a case of a rivet giving out in 



Fig. 7 


all of the large number of Rateau turbines which are running. 
The buckets are spaced at the periphery by a spacing or shroud¬ 
ring which serves to maintain an accurate spacing and acts as 
a baffle for improper currents of steam. • 

It will be noted that these rings are made in several pieces. 
This is for the sake of convenience in manufacture and handling 
and does not materially affect the strength, as will be seen when 
it is remembered that at these high peripheral speeds a band of 
this character would have scarcely the requisite strength to hold 
itself as a hoop. On the other hand, the buckets must be de¬ 
pended upon to hold it as far as centrifugal force is concerned. 
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It is of interest to note that as the turbine is divided into so 
many stages, the steam velocities are very low, so that the im¬ 
pinging jets of steam do not wear away the entering edges of 
the buckets One of these turbines was examined after being in 
service for five years and it was found that the marks of grinding 
on the buckets were still visible, showing that the wear was 
negligible. 


Fig. 8 

Diaphragms. The Rateau turbines have fixed diaphragms 
which extend to the shaft between the wheels, forming a cell 
m which each wheel operates. There are no photographs of 
the diaphragms of this particular turbine, but they are of the 
same character as those shown in Fig. 8. 

As the turbme is of the impulse type, the pressure is the gam e 
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on both sides of the ^'heel and there is no tendency to leakage of 
steam through the clearance spaces around the periphery. 
These clearances can therefore be made as large as desired within. 
reason, without having any material effect on the efficiency 
Governor. The governor is of the spring-balanced, fly-ball 
type, operating in connection with a dash-pot. It is located in 
the cylindrical casing on the turbine bearing seen in Fig. 6. 

Throttle valve. The governor regulates the speed by throttling, 
the valve being of the double-beat type, located in the vertical 
cylinder seen in Fig. 1. Of course it will be realized that the 
steam admission pipe and the throttle valve have to be of ab- 


FiG- 9 

normally large dimensions on account of the steam being de- 
livered at such a low pressure. 

The governor operates satisfactorily and maintains the speed 
within the ordinary ranges, either during violent or slow changes 
of load. 

Bearings. The bearings are very simple in construction, as 
they are practically the same as the ordinary ring-oiled dynamo 
bearings, except that they have water-jackets to maintain the 
temperature at the desired value. 

The turbine being of the impulse type, there is no end-thrust 
except that due to slight residual effects, so that only a few 















thrust-collars are necessary to locate the shaft and these are 
placed at one end of the governor bearing. ■ 

Stuffing-boxes. On low-pressure turbines - the stuffing-boxes 
become a comparatively simple problem; on this turbine they 
simply consist of a water-seal in chambers bolted to the heads of 
the turbine. 

Dynamos. One of the d\mamos is shown in Fig. 6, the arma¬ 
ture in Fig. 9, and the fields in Fig. 10. 

The design of direct-current dynamos at turbine speeds is 
the really hard part of the engineering problem connected with 


such an installation. The turbine itself, being constructed en¬ 
tirely of strong materials, is relatively a simple matter in com¬ 
parison with the d 3 namos. The centrifugal force at the per¬ 
iphery of the armature is nearly half a ton. per pound of 
material, and it can be readily understood that the designing of 
a machine to hold a large number of small insulated coils with an 
adequate factor of safety, and so placed that they will stay 
where they are put and not imbalance the machine, is not a 
problem of the nature of child’s play. 

When it was decided to put in this plant we found that direct- 
current dynamos of the speed and capacity required had not 
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been built in this country and were not obtainable, so it was 
necessary for us to design the dynamos ourselves. It might 
also be remarked that although larger direct-current turbine 
dynamos had been designed in Europe, there were none, as far 
as we could find out, adapted to the requirements of American 
steel-mill practice. 

In order to make the problem simpler and not run so much 
risk with abnormally long commutators, it was decided to divide 
the generating capacity into two direct-current units of 250 kw. 
each, the pressure being 250 volts. 



Armature. The armature resembles an ordinary iron-dad 
armature, except that everything has to be much stronger and 
the shaft at the center is very large so as to bring the critical 
speed well above normal. At the ends of the winding, where 
there are no teeth to hold the coils against centrifugal iorce, 
nickel-steel retaining rings are used, which give a very large 
factor of safety in spite of the enormous strains. These rings 
revolving in the fringe of the magnetic field from the pole-pieces 
would, of course, have a large loss in eddy currents generated 
in them and would overheat and cause loss in efficiency if some¬ 
thing were not done to prevent it. 
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In Fig. 10, just outside the pole pieces will be seen iron rings 
biich serve as magnetic shields to protect the retaining rings 
’om the leakage flux which would otherwise pass through 
lem. These rings of course increase the magnetic leakage of 
le fields by a small percentage but this can be allow^ed for once 
>r all by providing a little extra material in the fields and, on 
le contrary, the shielding of the retaining rings prevents a 
>ss which would be a continuous one during the operation of 
le machine. 

Commutator. Abnormal peripheral speed limits the size of 
le commutator diametrically, and the great coefficient of 
xlpansion of long commutator bars limits the permissible length 
I a longitudinal direction. The commutator is therefore 
Lvided into two sections, as shown in Fig. 9, to avoid expansion 
•oubles. The segments are held against the great centrifugal 
>rce by nickel-steel retaining rings which are shrunk in place 
tid. give a large factor of safety to the commutators. The two 
actions of the commutator are imited by tangs resembling those 
rdinarily used at the inner end of commutators. 

Fields. In order to overcome the effects of the very high 
>mmutating voltages caused by the large current and high speed, 
is necessary to use commutating poles. These are w'ell 
lown in Fig. 10. The rest of the field structure is of the same 
eneral character as ordinary machines. On the right of the 
sld frame in Fig. 10 may be seen half of the turbine shell with 
le diaphragms removed. 

Brush-holders. The brush-holders are one of the difficult 
:a.tures of the problem. I think it may be said that some brush 
nlders are worse than others, but there are no perfect ones. 

On these high-speed commutators the energy lost in the 
rush friction is usually a good many times that of the P R loss, 

< that it is important to keep the brush tension as low as 
Dssible. The other horn of the dilemma is that, imless con- 
derable tension is maintained, it is difficult to keep the com- 
.utator absolutely true, and even one-thousandth of an inch 
:centricity or a high spot will throw the carbons out of contact 
id. make sparking and other troubles. On these machines the 
roblem is handled in a very interesting manner by a novel type 
; ^brush holder. Fig. 10a. The carbons are held in a clamp 
viweled some distance back of the point of contact, and be- 
sreen the carbon and a lead weight is located quite a stiff 
jring. The lead weight is held by this spring on one end and 
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the swiveled arm at the outer end. A spiral spring adjusts the 
tension on the weight. The weight acts like the weight of a 
seismograph and the brush is therefore acted upon by a strong 
force tending to bring it back in contact if for any reason it has 
a tendency to be thrown off the commutator by a high spot or 
otherwise. On the other hand, the adjusting spring behind the 
weight enables the maintenance of a low average tension on the 
brush. In this way the natural period of vibration of the brush 
and its spring acting against the weight can be made a number 
of times the frequency of revolution. Care must, however, be 
taken that the natural period of vibration of the inertia weight, 
vibrating on the inner and outer springs, shall not be such that 
resonance will be caused by the frequency of rotation. 

Ventilation. These high-speed machines cause a considerable 
whirring noise on account of high peripheral speed, and for 
this and other reasons the frames are enclosed with end-bells. 
On the end of the armature in Fig. 9 will be seen the projecting 
tips of fan-blades which are mormted on the armature. These 
draw in air through a passage at one end of the frame and force 
it through the machine down through a passage at the other end 
and out through the base. This assures adequate ventilation 
and makes the machines comparatively quiet in operation. 

Operation. The general operation of the machines, as regards 
heating and sparking, is about the same as with ordinary slow- 
speed dynamos, although it is usual to have slightly higher tem¬ 
perature rises on the high-speed machine, because the losses are 
concentrated in such small space that it makes the ventilation 
of abnormal proportions to get down to. the limits w^hich are 
sometimes specified for slow-speed machines. 

Regarding the sparking, it may be said that these high-speed 
machines are quite sensitive to the condition of the commutator 
surface, as dirt or other causes which tend to keep the brushes 
out of contact will induce sparking. Sometimes the same cause 
would not have the same effect on slow-speed machinery. In 
general it may be said that there is not a great deal of difference 
in the operation ’of slow- and high-speed machines. 

These machines being equipped with commutating poles, 
with which the forces to accomplish commutation increase 
proportionately to the load, have an advantage as compared with 
ordinary machines in handling temporary overloads, as will be 
seen from the fact that we have a number of times carried the 
entire load on one machine for several hours while the other 
dynamo was running idle. 
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Condenser. The condenser and air pump are of standard 
type. It may be remarked that there has been no difficulty in 
maintaining a good vacuum in normal operation and that the 
plant is usually run at a vacuum of about 28 inches. ' 

Tests. The tests of the plant have already been referred to. 
Table I gives the details of the observations. Fig. 11 shows a 
curve of the steam consumption of the turbine per electrical 
horse-power at the switchboard. The steam consumption was 
determined by temporarily putting a Venturi meter in the pipe 
delivering the condensing water to the condenser and measuring 
the temperature of the entering and discharged water, in this 



way using the condenser as a calorimeter to determine the heat 
'rejected from the turbine! It may be well to point out that in 
order to get suitable temperature ranges and on accoimt of other 
local conditions obtaining at the time of the test, the vacuums 
were not as high as the turbine was designed for, so that, although 
the steam consumption was better than the guarantees, the 
values given do not represent the actual capabilities of the tur¬ 
bine. 

Comparative' power of low-pressure turbines. To those not 
familiar with low-pressure turbines, the query might naturally 
arise as to how it comes that the low-pressure turbine can get 
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SO much power out of the exhaust steam. It is quite inconven¬ 
ient to show this by the ordinary pressure volume diagram, Fig. 
12, but this diagram readily shows the difficulty of trying to 
make a piston engine utilize the expansion of the steam down 
to the volume realizable with the good vacuums maintained 
with turbines. The diagram is laid out showing 
the expansion of 4.21 pounds of steam, which is 
the average amoimt of steam used per stroke in 
the primary engine. The dotted curve shows 
the volume in cubic feet of this amount of steam 
expanding without condensation from 140 
pounds gauge to atmosphere and from there 
down to a vacuum of something less than 28 
inches, the 28-inch point being considerably off 
the scale of the diagram. The upper cross- 
hatched portion represents the adiabatic ex¬ 
pansion of the steam- down to atmospheric 
pressure and the lower cross-hatched portion, 
the expansion from atmosphere adiabatically 
to 28 inches vacuum. It will be seen that the 
areas of the diagrams, which show the theoretical 
power in the steam, are approximately equal. 

The theoretical steam consumption of a per¬ 
fect heat engine working between the limits of 
the absolute initial pressure P and the absolute 
exhaust pressure p, is given by the following 
formula: 





i'OO 

cvr. rr. 


Fig. 12 


K — 0 ■ 85 + f' ^— = kg. per hp-hr. for metric units 

logioP-logio^’ 


or K ^ 1.9 + 


17.91-2.05 login P 


logio^-logioi' 


lb. per hp-hr. English units. 
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If from this we work back and find the pressure at which a 
perfect heat engine would have to operate in expanding ftoin 
boiler pressure down to atmosphere in order to consume the 
same amount of steam as a perfect engine or turbine working 
from atmosphere down to 28 inches vacuum, we find that the 
initial pressure wnuld be about 140 pounds. 

The temperature-entropy diagram show-s this much better 
than the pressure-volume diagram. In Fig. 13 the upper cross- 
hatched area represents the energy available in expanding one 
unit of steam adiabatically to atmosphere, while the lower area 
shows the available energy in expanding a unit of steam from 
atmosphere down to 28 inches vacuum. It will be seen at a 
glance that the energy available in each case is the same. 

Further than this, the low-pressure turbine is usually a more 



EMTROPY 


Fig. 13 


efficient heat engine than the primary engine; that is, it turns 
out a greater percentage of the power theoretically available. 
Thus it will be seen from the tests that the turbine in this case 
consumed less than 35 pounds of steam per horse power delivered 
at the switchboard, while the primary engine consumed 54 
pounds per indicated horse power. 

Condensing engines. The query also arises how the exhaust- 
steam-turbine plant compares in economy with the primary 
engine rimning condensing. 

In the first place, it introduces operating difficulties to run 
reversible engines of this character condensing. Nevertheless, 
they are being operated this way in a number of instances. We 
understand that a steam consumption of 25 pounds per indicated 
h.p.-hour is the best that can be obtained on a compound re- 
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versible condensing mill engine and that, when the losses in 
clearances, condensation, and mechanical efficiency are taken 
into consideration, the steam consumption per horse power at 
the shaft would come up to at least 38 pounds. 

In comparison we can take the low-pressure turbine plant at 
the Wisconsin Steel Compan}^ as an example. The primary 
engine delivers to the regenerator an average of 52,400 pounds 
of steam per hour and develops 1010 indicated horse power. 
The tests on the turbine showed that it took 33.6 lb. per electrical 
horse power-hour. This would make available at the switch¬ 
board 1560 hp. or a total of 2370 hp., after deducting the 
engine friction, that is, 22.1 lb. of steam per total horse power 
at the shaft as against 38 with the condensing engine. In other 
words, the condensing engine would take about 70% more steam 
per effective horse power ■ than the combined high-pressure 
engine and turbine; this result is checked by the experience at 
the Poensgen Steel Works at Dusseldorf, in which various 
engines of the plant were connected to a central condensing 
system which effected a saving of 15% in the amount of steam 
used. Afterwards one of the Rateau steam regenerator plants 
was installed, and the exhaust steam put through the turbines. 
The saving now exceeds 40% as compared with the average of a 
15% saving by running all their engines into the condensing 
system. 

The saving in this case is not as great as the example we have 
just cited, because the engines are not all reversible and are 
consequently more economical to start with. 

In general, it will be found to wwk out that the combination 
of a low-pressure turbine with a high-pressure engine is a more 
• economical unit than a condensing engine alone; and it frequently 
figures out to a lower steam consumption than a high pressure 
and low-pressure turbine or a high-pressure condensing turbine. 

Degree of vacuum. An interesting problem in connection with 
these plants is what degree of vacuum is most economical. 
Where the admission pressure to the turbines is so low, the 
steam consumption is affected to a greater percentage by the 
vacuum than with high-pressure turbines. In Fig. 14, the 
Curve T shows the theoretical steam consumption per horse 
power of a perfect heat engine working between an admission 
pressure equal to atmosphere and an exhaust pressure of the 
various inches of vacuum set down as abscissas. 

The actual steam consumption per brake horse power would 
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be as indicated in Curve A, assuming a constant efficiency of the 
turbine over the range of the curves. This assumption is not 
strictly correct but is near enough so over the region of the 
minimum point which is what we are concerned about. It is 
seen that both the theoretical and actual consumption decrease 
very rapidly with a better vacuum, so that, for example, about 
25% more power can be obtained from the same amount of steam 
b}^ running at 28 inches vacuum as compared with 26 inches. 
On the other hand, it will be found that the horse power required 



VACUUM AT EXHAUST 

Fig 14—T == Theoretical consumption of perfect engine per horse power- 
hour. A = Actual consumption of turbine per b: ake horse power-hour. 
B= Actual consumption of turbine per net electrical horse power-hour 
with barometric condenser after deducting power for auxiliaries. S and 
T= Consumption per net electrical horse power-hour with surface con¬ 
denser and cooling tower after deducting power for auxiliaries. 

to run the circulating pump and the other auxiliaries increases 
at a. very rapid rate with the higher yacuua, although the power 
of the air pump decreases slightly. 

In order to show the effect of the power consumed in the 
auxiliaries, we have taken as an example such a turbine operated 
in connection with a barometric condenser and assumed that the 
circulating pump and air pump were motor-driven by current 
supplied from the dynamo connected with the turbine. This 
would not ordinarily be the method of arranging such a plant, 
as the turbine depends on the vacuum as its source of power and 
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it is inconvenient to get the plant started; but such an example 
offers a clear way for figuring the net output of the plant. 

The Curve B shows the pounds of steam per net electrical 
horse power, the power for operating the auxiliaries first having 
been deducted. This curve is on the basis of circulating w^ater 
at 70° fahr., (which can be taken as representing average con¬ 
ditions) and the usual commercial forms of condenser auxiliaries. 
It will be noted that the curve begins to turn up at the higher 
vacuua instead of turning down as do the theoretical curve and 
the actual gross consumption curve. 

In steel mills there is usually a large water system for supply- 
ing the plant, and it is generally thought best to avoid com¬ 
plication and supply the condensing water for the turbine plant 
directly from the system, without installing a separate circulating 
pump. The head of the water systems is usually in the neighbor¬ 
hood of four times the head required for the circulating pump. 
This extra amount of power, although not needed for the turbine 
plant, has to be considered in determining the most economical 
vacuum and has the effect of shifting the minimum point to 
something over half an inch lower vacuum than indicated on 
Curve B. 

Where condensing water is not available, a low-pressure 
turbine plant can be installed in connection with a cooling-tower 
equipment. 

Curves 5 and T show the steam consumption per net electrical 
horse power in a plant equipped with a surface condenser and 
cooling tower, after deducting the power which would be con¬ 
sumed in motor-driven air, circulating and hot-well pumps, and 
in the cooling-tower fan. This curve is made out on the basis 
of 75° temperature of the air and 70% humidity, which' are taken 
as representing average conditions. It will be noted in this case 
that .the most economical vacuum is practically the maximum 
vacuum obtainable under the conditions. 

With the barometric Curve B, it will be noted that a higher . 
temperature of the circulating water would move the most 
economical point to a lowei: vacuum and vice versa. 

These curves are on the basis of machinery of the character 
under consideration. It would be well to point out that with 
larger turbines and with alternating-current generators, the 
efficiency of the generating set and also that of the auxiliaries 
would be increased so that the points of minimum net consump¬ 
tion would be shifted downwards and slightly towards the right. 
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These values refer to steam consumption and the real point in 
most cases is the minimum cost of current. The cost of current 
in such a plant is almost entirely represented by the interest 
on the investment and other fixed charges. The intrinsic cost 
of both the turbine and the condensing equipment increases 
with the higher degrees ot vacuum so that these factors would 
tend to shht the point of minimum cost of current a slight 
amount to the left 

Practical results. The general result of the installation of this 
low-pressure turbine equipment is that it enabled, the mill to 
shut down the two 250 kilowatt engine-dnven generators which 
formerly operated the mill, and for a long time the turbine 
carried the entire electrical load of the steel mill, operating from 
the exhaust of the blooming engine and not taking any live steam 
except during abnormal stoppages of the blooming engine. 

Recently they have installed some electrical unloading ma¬ 
chinery on their docks. When this machinery is all in operation 
the load frequently runs up above the ultimate capacity of the 
turbine and they have to start up one or more of the engines and 
run in parallel with the turbine. 

The attendance and lubrication items for the turbine plant are 
very small The turbine is located near the blooming engine, 
w^hile the other generators are located in the blowing-engine house 
about a quarter of a mile away. There is but one attendant on 
duty in the turbine engine room. 

At this plant the boilers are supplied principally by gas from 
the blast furnace, but the supply of gas is quite variable and 
usually not adequate to give all the steam required, so that 
more or less coal has to be used. The installation of the turbine, 
therefore, results in a saving of the coal corresponding to the 
steam required for operating the dynamo engines. This, as 
indicated above, is quite a variable quantity but has been 
variously estimated at from $10,000 to $20,000 per year. In 
figuring on the installation of the turbine plant, it was estimated 
that the turbine would effect a considerable saving, even if the 
supply of gas were generally adequate, as the maintenance of 
the turbine plant Vvrould be considerably less than the correspond¬ 
ing engine and boiler plant, or even a gas-engine plant. 

Further, it is well to remember that exhaust steam passing 
to the atmosphere can be looked upon as the equiva.lent of a 
water-power plant and that it usually has the advantage of being 
near a market for power, besides costing less to develop than a 
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water-power plant would. In other words, the‘ exhaust-steam 
plant should be able to produce the power cheaper than a 
corresponding water-power plant. 

Cost of power. During three months when the steel plant was 
rimning at nearly full capacity, the turbine delivered an average 
of 188,300 kw-hr. per month, or 51% of the total possible kilo- 
w^att-hours if run at its rated load the entire time. 

The operating expenses are at' the following rates, based on 


the above output: 

Oil, waste, etc.0.002 cents per kilowatt-hour 

Attendance..0.074 '' 

Maintenance and miscel¬ 
laneous.0.011 

Total operating.0 087 “ “ " 

Fixed charges...0.212 

Total cost..0.299 “ 


The fixed charges are figured on the basis of a cost of ^f80 per 
kilowatt. This figure would, of course, vary considerably with 
the conditions, but it can be taken as an average for moderate- 
size plants. Interest, depreciation etc. are allowed for at 12%. 
Nothing is allowed for superintendence, as no additional force is 
required for this item. 

The cost being made up so largely of fixed charges, it varies 
very markedly with the load-factor. In fact, if the plant is 
run 24 hours a day, the lubrication, attendance, and mainte¬ 
nance are only affected to a slight extent by the amount of load, 
so that they have almost the same effect as a fixed charge. Of 
course if the plant were run only during the day shift the opera¬ 
ting expenses would go down 

The effect of the load-factor on the cost is seen in Fig 15, 
the load-factor here being taken as the ratio of the actual output, 
divided by the output if run the entire time at rated load 
Metallurgical operations. It will be noted that the cost of 
power at the larger load-factors is extremely low and would be 
even more so in a larger plant where the first costs and the other 
costs would go down considerably 

If the exhaust steam turbine plant were used for electric 
smelting or similar purposes, it is probable that the load-factor 
could be kept up over 80%, which we see from the curve, gives 
a cost of 0.19 of a cent per kilowatt-hour. 









CENTS PER KW. HR. 
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LOAD FACTOR. 


Pig. 15 

metal produced. It will therefore be seen that such plants 
offer a good opportunity for doing certain kinds of metallurgical 
or similar work. 
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In the foregoing no value has been assigned to the exhaust 
steam. In most places where such exhaust steam occurs, there 
is not a good opportunity to utilize any considerable portion of 
it in any other ways, so that it would otherwise be a waste prod¬ 
uct. In case of selling power,, it will be seen that either the 
steam itself or the current produced could be profitably sold to 
outside parties. 

Under these conditions the^ question of the continuousness of 
fhe power would arise. Of course when the primary engine 
shuts down for more than a few minutes, there is a tendency 
for the boilers to blow off at the safety valve, so that for short 
periods it does not mean any more fuel, even if the primary en¬ 
gine is stopped. If the primary engine is stopped altogether, 
the boilers stand ready to furnish the steam to the turbine and 
the latter would consume approximately the same amount of 
steam as non-condensing engines would. If this condition of 
running with live steam were one that would occur for a pon- 
siderable time, it would be advisable to install a mixed high- 
pressure and low-pressure turbine; that is, one which would 
have a high-pressure section which is automatically fed with 
high-pressure steam whenever this becomes the normal source of 
steam. Such plants as this are already operating in a number 
of places w'here the primary engine runs only during a day shift 
and it is necessary to have the electric power day and night. 

Field of tisefulness. The foregoing remarks apply more par¬ 
ticularly to the conditions in a steel plant, but similar conditions 
occur with large mining hoists; of course 'any other source 
of exhaust steam, whether intermittent or not, can be utilized 
in similar fashion. It has been already pointed out that a 
great saving can be effected in connection with continuous-run¬ 
ning engines, and that such a system can be used to increase the 
power of such engines and that, even when run condensing, the 
power and total economy can sometimes be increased by com¬ 
bining a low-pressure turbine and engine. 
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Discussion on ‘‘ An Exhaust Steam Turbine Plant at 
New York, December 13, 1907. 

Francis Hodgkinson:' The combination of a turbine utilizing 
steam at atmospheric pressure in conjunction with, a reciproca¬ 
ting engine is by no means new, although the one described is 
prolDably the first installation in this country of such apparatus in 
conjunction with a Rateau heat accumulator. However, leaving 
out any value there may be in the heat accumulator, there is 
no doubt that power plants now operating non-condensing and 
tequiring increased capacity would do well to obtain it by low- 
pressure turbines so long as means of condensing the exhaust 
steam are available within reasonable expense. There are 
many power plants employing high-grade compound reciproca¬ 
ting condensing engines where the total expansion is such that 
the engines have a higher efficiency ratio when operating non¬ 
condensing (efficiency ratio, not steam economy), than when 
operating condensing. In making this statement I have more 
in mind high-grade engines ,for modem power plants, than such 
prime movers as blooming-mill engines where the expansion 
when exhausting even to atmosphere is somewhat incomplete. 
The power-plant engineer, therefore, should not expect to make 
the large percentages of increase in economy that the author 
cites in the case of the Wisconsin Steel Company, and the Poens- 
gen steel works, at Dusseldorff. 

In the case of the Dusseldorff installation, presumably most 
of the engines were simple engines, if compounded at all, it was 
probably with low cylinder ratios. Hence, merely turning the 
exhaust from these into a condenser would not make material 
difference in the steam consumption; but exhausting them instead 
through a low-pressure turbine, and thence into the condenser 
would, if the power from the turbine be made use of, cut the 
steam consumption per unit of power to about one-half what 
it was before. 

Low-pressure turbines are not only applicable for working in 
conjunction with non-condensing reciprocating engines in which 
the'steam expansion is incomplete, but just as much in conjunc¬ 
tion with engines designed for operating condensing. A low- 
pressure turbine can, furthermore, just as well be designed to 
operate at less than atmospheric initial pressure, should the per¬ 
formance of any given high expansion ratio reciprocating engine 
show a higher efficiency ratio when exhausting at some pressure 
less than atmosphere. 

One obvious reason for the beneficial results of low-pressure 
turbines is due to the large temperature drops as low steam 
pressures are reached, which in the low-pressure cylinder of the 
reciprocating engine are harmful because of condensation and 
re-evaporation as the cycles are reversed. This objectionable 
condition does not exist in the low-pressure turbine. 

As an instance of the advantage of low pressure turbines, 
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assume a compound reciprocating engine of cylinder ratios of 
3.5 : 1, say of diameters 28 in. and 52 in.; this with 150 lb* 
initial pressure may be assumed of 1000 kw. economical capacity 
when running condensing and having a steam consumption of 
about 22.1b. per kilowatt-hour. This engine, if operated non¬ 
condensing, could have valve gears adjusted to develop 1700 
i.h.p. -when it would consume about 20 lb. of steam per i.h.p. 
per hour. This gives 30,600 lb. steam available for the turbine, 
allowing 10 per cent, of moisture in the exhaust of the reciproca¬ 
ting engine. The total amount of steam passing the reciprocating 
engine, however, being 34,000 lb. 30,600 lb. would develop 
not less than 1,073 brake horse power in the turbine. Allowing. 



94 . per c^t. for the mechanical efficiency of the reciprocating 
engine, the combined horse power developed would be 2673 
io ^nd the steam consumption of the two units 

12 7 lb. per brake horse power-hour, or 18 lb. per kilowatt-hour 
which IS a remarkable performance for engines of such capacities 
operating without superheat. Compared with the performance 
ot tne reciprocating engine running condensing, this g-ives 75 
per cent, increase of power and 18 per.cent. saving of steam 
Une very nice feature of low pressure turbines when used' in 
conjunction with reciprocating units where the electric energv 
from each may be connected to the same bus-bars, is that the 
turbine need have no governor other than a safety stop In the 
case of alternating-current generators, they are locked together, 
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electricailv, the steam turbine doing all the work that it can 
within its" pressure limits and in the event of the load becoming 
lialit, the available steam will be proportionately reduced by the 
governors on the reciprocating engines. In the case of direct 
current units the generators may be shunt wound, which makes 
them self-regulating in a precisely similar manner, inasmuch 
as the voltage varies nearly directly as the speed, and the load 
■will divide itself properly between the reciprocating unit and the 
turbine. 

A low-pressure turbine built for such purposes naturally con¬ 
tains very few rows of blades as compared with ordinary tur¬ 
bines, the volume of steam being large permitting generous 
blade proportions and having neither regulating valve nor 
governor mechanism, must commend itself as the simplest kind 
of apparatus imaginable. 

Examining the tests which Mr. Wait quotes in detail, we find 
that the curves show the steam consumption per brake-horse¬ 
power per hour. The general characteristics of a turbine are, 
how^ever, much better exhibited by a curve of total steam con¬ 
sumption; to show it in this case, I submit Fig. 1 where the total 
steam consumption per hour is shown by curve A, It is unfor¬ 
tunate in the tests quoted by the author, that the vacuum was 
not maintained constant at the various loads, for the line of 
total steam consumption is very much curved. It is the writer’s 
experience that the line of total steam consumption for low 
pressure turbines is a straight line, just the same as it is in the 
case of standard condensing turbines. Of course had the vacuum 
been kept constant the curve would have been more nearly a 
straight line. Correcting this curve to constant 27 in. vacuum 
in accordance with the writer’s experience with varying vacuum, 
indicates the performance of the low pressure turbine to be about 
as curve B. 

We note in the tests, the generators have been assumed to 
have constant efficiency at all loads tested. 

Some tests on a low pressure turbine made recently gave 
the following results: 


Steam pressure pounds 
per square inch 
absolute. Dry and 
saturated steam 

yacuum in exhaust 
inches mercury, re¬ 
ferred to 30 in. 
barometer 

Load in 
brake h.p. 

Total 

steam 

per 

hour 

Steam 

consumption 
brake h.p. 
hour 

17.4 

25.98 

920 

25670 

27.9 

12.4 

25.99 

472 

17487 

37.1 

11.« 

26.97 

592 

17720 

29.9 

7.7 

27.03 

321 

11980 

37.3 

5.2 

26.98 

102 

6570 

64.4 

11.6 

27.8 

586 

16400 

28.00 

8.7 

28.00 

458 

13920 

30.4 

6.1 

27.90 

234 

9036 

38.6 

4.6 

27.91# 

114 

624S 

54.8 
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were ’Srried °a^ above table that various loads 

vacuum, and sets of tests were also 
made with different vacuums. In these particular t^S hf^r. 
pressure steam was used, but care was taken to inject enoifeh 
water to reduce the superheat at the inlet pressum to zefo 
The results of two of these sets of tests: namely, at 27 in and 

Initial steam pressure, 15 lb. absolute 

Superheat 40° fahr 

7nori^nnt®”'fbarometer-23 in. 

-Load 1500 brake h.p. 

Pounds steam per brake h.p-hr. 35.5., 

In all these tests the exhaust was condensed in a surface erm 
^enser, which assures accuracy in measuring the steam consump- 

remarks on the subject of condensers 
pplied to low-pressure turbines and endeavors to show what 
acuum it IS most expedient to carry with diff erent conditions 
of temperature, etc. He draws his conclusions lar?elv frniii ?r 
power required to operate the condenser, which hi SisuSIs to 
be motor-driven. Except when motor dri-^r<a-n +1-, 
quired to operate the condenser does Lt necess’arifv hair®^ 
bearing on the case. There are many rlfsons X ff I plrferX 
S country, to operate condensers^by^ means 

dLl^n'^ fengines, the exhaust of which^ is coS 

densed in feed-heaters. So long as this steam is utilized ?h. 
thermal efficiency of the engines will be something like 87 opr 
cent., as has already been pointed out by Mr. H G^Stott in hk 
paper on‘‘Power Plant Economics ”, so that where the ekwt 

has aormally 100,000 LT Wai^sa^f rt 

to atinosphere at three pounds gauge pressure' 222° ^hr 

fahr and that the regenerator normally works betXn 
limits This gives a temperature range of 10° and Mr Waff 
says the turbine will carry load for 7 min without ^^^h 

'S 4ine 0 / thT admfss-on 

Witn this range of temperature, the regenerator will tavf 

and give out 1,000,000 B.t.u. the equivalent of ""P 
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1 ,000,000 ^ q£ steam. 

961 . 8 ^^ 


1040 X 60 ^ . 

which will run the engine 

97 000 being the assumed steam consumption of the turbine. 
The other 4.69 min. to make up the 7 mm. quoted by Mr 
Wait requiring 2110 lb. of steam would be accounted for if 
there were 280,000 cu. ft. contents in the receiver, steam space 

of regenerator, piping, etc. u ^ r 4 . 1 . 

I should think that better results would be obtained from the 
regenerator by having the turbine large enough to carry its load 
wfthout the reducing valve having to admit live steam until the 
temperature has fallen to, say 180°, when something like three 
times the heat will be absorbed and given out by the regenerator. 

J, R. Bibbins: It is interesting to note that the steam ve¬ 
locities are reduced to so a low point by subdivision of the ex¬ 
pansion into a large number of stages, that no appreciable erosion 
has resulted from moisture in the steam. This, of course, is an 
extremely desirable feature, particularly for a low-pressure 
turbine in which the maximum amount of suspended moisture 
is found, as compared with the high-pressure element of a com¬ 
plete machine. In a standard complete expansion turbine 
operating on superheated steam, the so-called “ dew point 
where moisture begins to appear, may not occur until a con¬ 
siderable number of expansion stages have been transversed by 
the steam; so that while part of the high-pressure section of the 
turbine runs in superheated steam, the steam traversing the low- 
pressure section increases in moisture more or le^ approximating 
the adiabatic law. For instance, assuming ideal adiabatic 
expansion between the limits of 165 lb. absolute and 28 in. 
vacuum, the moisture in suspension would gradually increase 
to about 23 per cent. In practice, however, internal heat inter¬ 
changes, considerably reduces this moisture, perhaps as much 
as 50 per cent. Thus, the low-pressure turbine is obliged to 
work with steam containing large amounts of moisture, and the 
necessity of low steam velocities is apparent, not only as affecting 
depreciation, but also efficiency. 

In actual installations of low-pressure turbines, it is possible 
to trap out some of the suspended moisture in the engine ex¬ 
haust and deliver steam approaching a dry saturated condition 
to the turbine. Here the average moisture encountered in the 
low-pressure turbine would evidently be lower than in the 
corresponding expansion stages of a complete expansion turbine 
operating on saturated steam. Or a heating chamber might be 
introduced between engine and turbine for the purpose of com- 

*961.8 is taken as the mean heat of evaporation between steam ai 
212 ®an<i 222 ^ 
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pletely drying, or slightly superheating, the low-pressure steam. 

r if ^ ^ temperatures at which this could be accom¬ 

plished, it is possible that some of the waste products of a factory 
or power station might be utilized to good advantage—hot gases 
from heating furnaces, possibly boiler-flue gases, in cases where 
underground flues were employed leading to the chimney. 

Although it is true that the impulse or velocity type of tur- 
bine may have as large peripheral clearances as desired around 
t e bucket-wheels, it must not be inferred that correspondingly 
small clearances at the shaft are not necessary to prevent the 
leakage of steam between the various pressure stages, also that 
the side c earances between the buckets and nozzles must be 
small,^ while in the reaction or pressure type turbine the side 
or axial clearances may be made as large as desired without 
aftecting the efficiency, owing to the fact that the entire steam 
space or annulus surrounding the rotor is always filled with 
working steam. 

As low-pressure turbines are usually started under vacuum 
provision must be made for flooding the water packing until 
the turbine ^cks up its speed sufficiently to provide its own 
water-seal, ibis, of course, is easily accomplished from the 
ordinary water service pressure; otherwise, the vacuum would be 
seriously interfered with by the air leakage. 
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A NEW CO 2 RECORDER 


by c. o. mailloux 


In the very valuable paper on “ Power Plant Economics ” 
presented before this Institute, Jan. 26, 1906, by Mr. H. G. 
Stott, (Trans. Vol. XXV, pp. 1-27), attention was called to the 
utility of records of the percentage of CO 3 (carbonic dioxide) 
present in the flue gases of a boiler plant, as a means of deter- 
minmg and of preventing those fuel losses which mivht be 
termed “ avoidable ^ 

Mr. Stott’s paper contains curves and data which show quite 
conclusively that there is an important and close relation be¬ 
tween fuel-economy and the percentage of CO, contained in the 
flue-gases. In analyzing the average loss incidental to the con¬ 
version of the energy of a pound of coal into electrical energy 
he finds, in the case of one of the most efficient plants in ex¬ 
istence, that the “ loss to the stack ” amounts to 22 7 per cent 
It is well known that in the majority of cases this loss exceeds 
30 per cent. Mr. Stott refers to a case where the loss was ap¬ 
proximately 40 per cent, of the thermal value of the coal. The 
utility of CO, records, as a means of locating the “ leak ”, in a 
case of this kind, is made apparent by the following statement 
quoted from Mr. Stott’s paper: 

“ Fig. 2 shows what improvement may easily be obtained by 
watching the CO, records, and indicates a saving of about 19 
per cent, over the previous case.” 

In the time which has elapsed since the reading of Mr Stott’s 
paper, the importance of “ watching the CO, ” has been demon¬ 
strated m hundreds of cases, here and abroad, in a manner which 
no longer leaves' room for doubt. As an example of a recent 
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appreciation of the utility of complete knowledge of the CO 3 , in 
flue-gases, the following emphatic statement is of interest: 

“ It cannot be too strongly impressed upon the power-plant 
owner that CO 2 is the factor upon which depends his very ex¬ 
istence under any circumstances of real competition ’h 

This statement is made by Mr. W. D. Ennis, a leading au¬ 
thority on fuel-economy. It is quoted from the Engineering 
Magazine of June, 1907, containing the first of a series of articles 
by him, on “ Efficiency in Fuel Burning ”, in which the entire 
subject'is treated exhaustively. Many other citations to the 
same effect could be made. These will suffice to demonstrate 
the desirability of CO 2 records, and of satisfactory apparatus for 
obtaining such records, in the boiler room. Incidentally, they 
call attention to two sources of reliable information regarding the 
scientific (chemical and physical) principles on wffiich the value 
of the percentage of CO 2 as a criterion of the efficiency of a steam 
boiler depends. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to enter into a detailed 
discussion of these principles. For our purpose, a sufficient idea 
of these principles and of their consequences may be obtained 
from the graphical “ summary ” or “ resume ” of them indicated 
by the curves in Fig. 1, which were prepared and placed 
at the disposal of the Institute by Mr. H. J. Westover, the 
inventor of the present CO 2 recorder. The ordinate values of 
the different curves, at the points wffiere these curves intersect 
the vertical line A, when interpreted by reference to the proper 
scales of values, represent the condition of “good ” practice. 
The vertical line B marks, in the same way, the conditions of 
“ bad ” practice. 

The average working conditions and the economic results 
attained, in the majority of steam plants, are such as would cor¬ 
respond to a characteristic vertical line located somewhere be¬ 
tween the vertical lines A and B —as a rule, nearer B than A, In 
a few “ glorious ” examples, that characteristic line is at the 
left of the line A. In many “ horrible ” examples it is at the 
right of the line B. 

We see, at a glance, in Fig. 1 , that high efficiency corresponds 
to high percentage of COg, in the flue-gases. We also see that 
the falling off in percentage of COj and in the fuel efficiency, is 
due primarily to excess of air. From this, it becomes obvious 
that the percentage of CO 2 present in the flue-gases, being in¬ 
fluenced directly and solely by the conditions of combustion of 
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the fuel, can serve as a criterion of the performance and efficiency 
of the boiler plant, and as a means of detecting defects and of 
suggesting improvements in its operation. 

This has been known more or less generally, for a long time, 
and it has been the practice of many experts to make chemical 
analyses of the flue-gases in connection with boiler tests. The 
oldest and most widely known form of apparatus used for this 
purpose is that of Orsat. Since a knowledge of the principle 



C 02 14^ SHOWi SORPLUSS air with 114%loss REPRf&CNTiKC 88i% FURNACE EFPlClENCV 
C 02 S Shows 300% surplus air with 344.% loss RePREse»TiNo purnace e.FpictENCY 

THE OlFFeRENCE BETWEEN USUAL AND GOOD PRACTICE IS 221^ 

Fig. 1 

of this apparatus will be of assistance in understanding the opera¬ 
tion of a new form of CO 2 recorder to be herein described, a brief 
reference to it will be made. 

The Orsat apparatus is represented diagrammatically in Fig. 
2 . The movable vessel of glass, containing water, is con¬ 
nected by a flexible (rubber) tube, E, with a stationary vessel 
D, of glass, of the general form shown, having graduations at 
the upper part of the tubular portion G, and connecting, by a 
small tube, C, with a three-way coupling in which are valves or 
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stop-cocks,-.4, L, and M, The cock L controls a connection leading 
to a receiving vessel H, filled with small glass tubes, and con¬ 
nected, at the bottom, by a bent tube, with a supplemental 
receiver, /, which is open to the atmosphere, at the top. The 



licitiid put in the vessels H and 1 depends on the particular gas 
which is to be analyzed. When the apparatus is to be used for 
determining the percentage (by volume) of COj in flue-gases, the 
liquid put in these vessels consists of a solution of caustic soda, 
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or caustic potash. The process of making an analysis com¬ 
prises various manipulations which must be made in proper 
order, with a certain care, each requiring a certain time. The 
cocks M and L being both closed, the cock B is opened, leaving a 
free passage from the receiver D to the atmosphere. The mov¬ 
able vessel Eis then raised, causing the level of the liquid to rise 
in the vessel C and the liquid-to fill the portion D as far as the 
small tube C. The cock B is then closed, and the cock Af, control¬ 
ling the connection with the supply of gas, is opened, allowing 
the gas which is to be analyzed to enter. The vessel E is now 
lowered; and the gas enters and fills the vessel Dand a part of 
the vessel G as far as desired. The exact quantity of gas allowed 
to enter is controlled by the position of the movable \'essel is, 
which is adjtisted carefully, so as to bring the level of the liquid 
in dr to a certain mark, corresponding to a definite volume, say 
lOd c.c. of gas. The cock M is then closed and the coc'k L is 
opened. The vessel //is normally left filled with the absorbent 
liquid, at the end of the preceding test. Therefore, on o|)etving 
the cockL, this liquid begins to fall, in ii, and the gas begins to 
enter. The movable vessel E is now raised again until the gas 
has been entirely forccil out of the vessel D hy the ristj of the 
liquid in G and D. The gas enters the vessel //, forcing down 
the absorbent solution, which is displaced into the vessel /. 
The glass tubes in the vessel II present a greatl}^ increased 
surface, wet with tlie caustic soda or potash solution, wlieri,‘l)y 
the c’hemical reaction on which the analysis depends is ex¬ 
pedited. Tliis reat'tion is the absorption of tlie CO3 gas 
tained in the sample of gas forced into the vessel H, and its 
combination with tlie soda or potash contained in tlie solution, 
to form a “ carbonate ”, of soda or potash, which remains in 
solution. The volunic of the gas in the vessel H is diminished 
in proportion to the amount of CO3 abstracted from it by this 
chemical reaction. After a certain time, sufficient for the 
reaction to be practically ended, the movable vessel A, wlnvli 
was held at its upward position during the; time allowed for 
the reaction to take place, is lowered, causing the residue of 
gas to return into tlie vessel /). The vessel E is lowered until 
the liquid in H rises and fills the vessel to the top as far as the 
cock L. If the sample of gas contained no CO2, it will not have 
been reduced in volume when it returns into the vessel D; 
and the level of the liquid in this vessel will be at the same mark 
as it was before the gas was sent into the vessel H. If the gas 
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contained COo, the volume returned from H to Bwill be smaller 
than it was before; consequently, tvlien the ‘‘ residue ” has all 
passed out of H, the liquid in G will stand at a higher mark than 
before. Suppose, for example, that the initial volume was 
100 c.c. and that the residual volume is found to be 92.5 c.c. 
Then, the percentage (by volume) lost, in passing through the 
vessel H, was = 100 — 92.5 == 7.5 per cent. Since the loss in 
volume was due to the absorption of CO 3 only, it follows that 
this sample of gas contained 7.5 per cent, of CO 2 . If the residue 
is not to be subjected to further analysis, the cock B is opened 
and the gas is forced out at d., by raising the movable vessel E 
and filling the vessel D, as before. If it be desired to analyze 
the residue for some other gas, say oxygen, for example, the 
pipe A is connected with another vessel similar to the vessel H 
and containing a chemical reagent which can absorb the gas 
whose percentage is to be determined. The reagent used for 
the oxygen analysis is p 3 ^rogallic acid dissolved in a solution of 
caustic potash. The operation is conducted in substantially 
the same manner as for the estimation of the percentage of CO 3 . 
The residue of gas is returned to the vessel D, its volume is 
measured, and the loss of volume, if any, is noted, as before. 
Suppose the volume be now found = 90 c.c. Then the percent¬ 
age of oxygen which was present in the gas was 92.5 — 90 = 2.5 
per cent. A third analysis may serve to determine the per¬ 
centage of CO (carbon monoxide), present in the sample. The 
reagent then used is cuprous chloride, dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid. The residue left after this determination will be sub¬ 
stantially all nitrogen. From the data thus obtained it is 
possible to determine the percentage of CO 2 , 0, CO, N, and of 
air, con tamed in the flue gas. 

Various other forms of apparatus for gas analysis have been 
devised and are known imder different names, such as the ap¬ 
paratus of Wilson, Elliott, Hempel, etc. 

(Further details and also some, bibliographical references con¬ 
cerning methods of flue-gas analysis will be found in Carpenter’s 
“ Experimental Engineering”, Chapter XIV.) 

These different forms of apparatus are all, in reality, trans¬ 
plantations from the chemical laboratory, modified and simpli¬ 
fied as far as practicable, to render them more transportable, 
and more suitable generally, for the purposes of flue-gas analysis. 
They are only intended and, obviously, would only be suitable, 
for the purpose of making a few analyses at a time, imder 
“laboratory” conditions. 
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^ In Older that the results of flue-gas analysis may be of service 
in the operation of a steam boiler plant, it is necessary that these 
analyses should be obtained under conditions which satisfy 
certain indispensable “ practical” requirements, including the 
o owing. 1st, the apparatus should work automatically, without 
more care and attention than any ordinary apparatus of “ me- 
chanical ” character; 

2d, It should give results (analyses) quickly and regularly 

dd, It should give a visual indication and record of all the 
results. 

For the purposes of information and guidance, in regard to 
the economic operation of an average boiler plant, it is not 
necessary that analyses should be made of all the constituents 
ot the flue-gases. This would require a too much complicated 
apparatus, and would lengthen too much the time required for 
each operation. Practically, the determination of the per- 
ceiitage oi; CO2 is all that is rec|uired. 

Various furms of automatic CO, recorders, which meet the 
above requircnnents more or less satisfactorily, have been dei'ised 
ami have been put into commercial use, during the last three 
or four years. Although some of these CO., recorders liave done 
and are still doing good work in many cases, their applicability 
and uselulness^ m otlier cases have been restricted by the pres¬ 
ence of conditions and the absence of features which rendered 
modifications and improvements very desirable. 

^ Ihe present CO, recorder, wliich has recentlv been perfc'ctcd 
IS the result of careful analysis of all the requirements ami of 
a cntic;al study of the weak points and drawbacks of all the 
preeeiling forms of CO, recorder. The new features especially 
<lesirable iroin the point of view of the boiler room manager 
aie 1st, to make the apparatus more “rugged ” mechanically 
and. consequently, less liable to break down or .lerangement 
Irom nuvhanical i-auses; 2d, to do away with the necessity for 
any te. hnical knowledge or skill, and to reduce to a minimum 
the amount of ordinary care and attention, necessary to keep 
the outfit m good operative condition; 8d, to reduce to a mini¬ 
mum the time required for each analysis and to increase as much 
as possible the total number of analyses obtainable per hour- 
4th, to nu-rcase the aauiracy of the apparatus by eliminating 
all errors due to variations of the temperature, of chemii-al 
composition of the reagent, or of barometrical pressure; also all 
eriors due to frictional resistance in the recording mechanism; 
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5 th, to make the same apparatus give CO2 records for several 
boilers, thereby reducing the cost of equipment per boiler. 

Fig. 3 shows this CO2 recorder arranged to give CO2 records 
for a battery of four boilers. Fig. 4 is a theoretical diagram 
of the apparatus. 



!Fig. 4 


Each complete analysis of a sample of gas comprises, in this 
case, a succession of steps or a cycle of operations very similar 
to those described in connection with the Orast apparatus. 
All the manipulations are made automatically the work inci¬ 
dental thereto being done by a small constant-speed electric 
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motor partly visible at the lower left hand portion in Fig. 6. 
This motor drives, through suitable speed-reducing gearing, the 
mechanism by which all necessary movements of val\ es, liquids, 
recording devices, etc., are effected and controlled, in systematic 
manner. 

The function of the movable vessel E, in Fig. 2, is performed, 
in this case, by two movable vessels (11 and 16, Fig. 4), which 
are counter'weighted and which are raised or lowered or held 
stationar}’’ at certain positions and at certain times, by means 
of ingenious cam-actuated devices driven by the electric motor. 
One of the movable vessels, 11, serves to displace the sample 
of gas when it is first received from the boiler-flue. The other 
movable vessel, 16, serves to displace it during the operations 
of measuring, “ treating ”, and remeasuring the gas. 

In a case such as indicated in Fig. 4, where the CO^ recorder 
serves four boilers, a pipe must be run from the flue of each of 
these four boilers to the ‘‘ selector” shown in Fig. 4, at the 
left side. This selector is provided with a small steam injector 
and with four valves so operated that only one is open at a 
time. In Fig. 4, the valve of the “ sampling ” pipe from boiler 
No. 1 is shown open, the other valves being closed. The in¬ 
jector causes a stream of gas to be drawn from the particular 
sampling pipe which happens to be in connection with it, and to 
flow through the selector and out through the exhaust pipe^ 5. 
This insures a rapid motion of the flue-gas in the sampling pipe 
and, therefore, enables a “ sample ” of flue gas to be drawn 
directly from the boiler flue at the very time when it is to be 
used. The opening of the valve of each sampling pipe is so 
“ timed ” by the motor-driven mechanism, that it occurs 
some seconds before the sample is taken for analysis, thereby 
allowing the sampling pips to be first cleared of stale sam¬ 
ples. This feature overcomes one of the objections which has 
been found hitherto, namely, that the CO 2 records are some¬ 
times several minutes “ behind time ”, especially when the 
sampling pipe is of considerable length. In this case the sam¬ 
ple is taken into the recorder, through the receiving vessel, 7. 
Before the sampling pipe is “ cleared ”, the movable vessel 11 
is raised to its highest position by the action of the cam, thus 
causing the liquid to fill the vessel 7 and empty it of all gas. 
When a new sample is to be taken, the vessel 11 descends, 
causing the liquid in vessel 7 to lower, and consequently, causing 
a certain volume of gas to be “ aspirated ” from the selector 
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into vessel 7. This gas is prevented from leaving the vessel 7 
by the sealing action of the liquid in the pipe connecting with 
the selector. 

When the vessel 11 has reached its lowest position, it re¬ 
mains stationary, during an interval of time sufficient to allow 
the valve 8 to be opened by the motor-driven mechanism, and 
to make connection between the vessel 7 and the measuring 
vessel 12. The vessel 11 is then caused to rise by the action 
of the motor-driven cam; the liquid rises in vessel 7 and forces 
the gas into the measuring vessel 12. The capacity of vessel 7 
being from four to six times greater than that of vessel 12, 
there will be more gas than is necessary for one anabasis. The 
pressure produced by the rising of receiver 11, and the rising 
of the water level in vessel 7, tend to force the liquid into meas¬ 
uring vessel 12. This pressure would, obvious^q compress 
the gas, were it not that room is made for the gas by the lower¬ 
ing of vessel 16 (which then occurs by the action of the motor- 
driven cam), and the consequent lowering of the liquid in space 
14, until the liquid is about half an inch below the mouth of the 
measuring vessel 12. Consequently, the surplus gas can escape 
freely through the vessel 13 and through the vent pipe to the 
atmosphere or to an exhaust pipe. The vessel 16 remains 
stationary at its low’est position for a brief interval, during 
which the valve 8 is moved so as to close the connection be¬ 
tween 12 and 7 and open the connection between 12 and 9. 
The displacement vessel 16 then begins to rise. The consequent 
rise of the liquid and of the “ float 14, in measuring vessel 12, 
causes the gas therein to be imprisoned or sealed. The further 
rise of the displacing vessel 16 and the further rise of the liquid 
at 14 now cause the liquid to rise in the measuring vessel 12, 
and the gas to be displaced out of the said measuring vessel, 
through the valve 8 into the caustic potash vessel or “ treating 
chamber 9. The liquid in vessel 9 is displaced to make room for 
the gas, the excess of liquid being forced into the supplemental 
receiver 10. The chamber 9, being of relatively large diameter 
and filled with iron-wire netting, presents, as the level of the 
liquid in it is lowered, a very finely subdivided chemical surface 
which is wet with the chemical reagent (caustic soda or caustic 
potash). The amount of surface exposed is approximately 40 
times greater than the area of cross-section of the vessel 9; 
consequently, the rapidity of the absorption of the CO 2 is greatly 
increased. 'The presence of this iron netting has the further 
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advantage of stirring and mixing up the solution when it rises 
again in'the vessel 9, which happens when the vessel 16, after 
having reached the upper end of its excursion and having 
remained there a certain length of time, now descends, allowing 
the level of the liquid to fall in vessel 14, thereby reducing the 
pressure exerted on the ga,s in the vessel 9, causing the unab¬ 
sorbed gas or “ residue ” to return from the vessel 9, through 
the vessel S, into the measuring v^essel 12. This return process 
is assisted by the simultaneous fall of the level of liquid in the 
compensating v'essel 10, and its rise in vessel 9. It will thus be 
seen that the residual gas is measured in the same vessel in 
which the sample was measured before the analysis. 

The final step is the estimation of this residual volume of gas 
as a percentage of the original volume of the sample. This is 
accomplished in an ingenious manner. There are two cylin¬ 
drical pivoted floats, 14 and 15, in the vessel 13. Each float 
carries, at its lower part, an annular electrical contact which 
forms part of an electric circuit, indicated on the diagram 
(Fig. 4). Although these floats may revolve on their pivots, 
as they rise or fall with the liquid, an electric contact will be 
made by their annular portions whenever these are allowed to 
touch. The annular contacts are faced with platinum. The 
“ liquid ” in which they are placed is “ oil ”. The- current 
which passes when the circuit is completed is only small 
fraction of an ampere. Therefore, the chances of failure to 
connect ” are very remote. The contacts are, however, readily 
accessible, in case of necessity. The electric circuit is con¬ 
trolled at another point by a contact-segment mounted on a 
revolving disc which is operated by the motor-driven mechanism. 
The electrical contact at this segment is so “ timed ” by the 
mechanism, that it occurs only during the final period of analy¬ 
sis, when the percentage of COj is to be determined and recorded. 

When, during this period, the vessel 16 is lowered, causing 
the residual gas to be returned from the vessel 9 into the vessel 
12, for the estimation of its volume, the floats 14 and 15 each 
tend to follow the levels of the liquids in the respective portions 
of vessel 13. The float 14 will remain stationary when the 
residual gas has all been returned from the absorption chamber 
9 to the measuring vessel 12. If the original gas contained COj, 
the residual gas will obviously be of smaller volume; conse¬ 
quently, the level will not fall as low as the mouth of the meas¬ 
uring vessel and the float T4, which forms a sort of plunger or 
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piston in the lower part of vessel 12, will remain at a higher 
position. 

When, now, by the continued lowering of the receiving vessel 
16, the float 15, in following the level of the liquid, has come 
down to a point where its annular contact touches the annular 
contact of float 14 the electric circuit will be closed, the electro¬ 
magnet 17 will be energized, and the measurement will be re¬ 
corded on the paper strip 18. It will be seen that when the 
circuit is closed, both of the floats 14 and 15 are in stable equi¬ 
librium because the gases in vessel 12 and in vessel 13 are thus 
at atmospheric pressure; and the possibility of variations in 
consequence of errors due to barometric conditions is eliminated. 

The recording mechanism, being attached to a stem, rising 
from float 15, moves therewith. The recording point 21 does 
not, however, come in contact with the paper strip imtil the 
electric circuit is closed in the manner just described. In this 
manner, the possibility of errors due to the friction of the record¬ 
ing mechanism, and the consequent liability to failure of the float 
15 to follow the level of the liquid, is obviated. The weight of 
the float and of the recording mechanism attached thereto can 
be accurately counterbalanced by a counter-weight 19. The 
float 15 can obviously be made to rise or fall to some extent in 
the liquid, when in a position of equilibrium, by varying the 
counterweight 19. Advantage is taken of this fact, in making 
the initial adjustment of the float 15, so as to insure the closing 
of the circuit at the exact point when the levels of the liquids 
in vessels 12 and 13 are the same. 

In practice, when the same recording apparatus is used for 
several boilers, the recording point and the recording strips are 
duplicated. Fig. 3 shows a recording apparatus capable of 
giving four distinct recording charts, corresponding to four 
different boilers. In such a case, the float 15 carries and moves 
four recording points instead of one. The conditions are such, 
however, that only one of these points can make a record 
at any one time. In such a case, the driving mechanism 
of the apparatus automatically makes an analysis for each of 
the four boilers in succession and makes a record of the analysis 
on a chart corresponding to that boiler. This is done by a train 
of gears so arranged that, at the end of each analysis, the “ se¬ 
lector ” is connected to the sampling pipe of a different boiler. 
The connections are changed successively, in such a manner, 
that each sampling pipe in turn becomes connected with the 
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Steam jet and with the receiving vessel 7. At the same time, 
the electric circuit connections with the recording magnets 
are changed in such a manner that the magnet of the recording 
apparatus corresponding to that boiler is alone in circuit. The 
proper coordination of all the moving devices, including the 
displacement of the vessels 11 and 16, the change of the valve, 
the change of the electrical connections, etc., is insured, as already 
stated, by means of positive gearing-mechanism, all driven by 
the same source of motive power, consisting of a small constant- 
speed motor, shown in the lower left hand portion of the case, 
in Fig. 3. In this way, it is practically impossible for any of the 
different operations which have been described to take place out 
of their proper turn, or to be “ out of phase.” 

One of the important sources of errors of previous forms of 
CO 2 recording apparatus was due to the fact that the residual 
gas was left in the measuring chamber 12 and had to be forced 
out by a new sample. In this case, at the end of an analysis, 
the residual gas is positively forced out and the measuring 
chamber is, so to speak, ‘‘ cleaned ” by the rising of the liquid 
until it fills, entirely, the measuring chamber. This is done by 
a preliminary upward “excursion” of the displacing vessel 16 
which rises for that specific purpose until the level of the liquid 
in vessel 12 reaches the top. The only gas that is not displaced 
is that in the small tube connecting with valve 8. The succeed¬ 
ing analysis begins by the transfer of a new sample into vessel 
7, while the residue is being expelled from vessel 12. In this 
way, a certain amount of time is gained in getting ready for 
the succeeding test. The design of the treating chamber 9 
is such as to reduce to a minimum the time required for the ab¬ 
sorption of the CO 2 . The recorder can make a complete analysis 
and record the same inside of one and one-half minutes. There¬ 
fore, a recorder serving four boilers can give a record for each 
of the four boilers once every six minutes or ten times per hour. 

If the recorder is serving only two boilers, it will give a record 
for each every three minutes or twenty times per hour. 

It is an important advantage of this CO 2 recorder that the 
measurement of the gas residue does not take place in the treat¬ 
ing vessel 9, as it does, practically, in some forms of COg recorder. 
The present CO 2 recorder, by adhering to the Orsat principle, 
in this respect, and forcing back the gas residue to the measuring 
vessel 12 before measuring it, avoids some more or less important 
causes of error due to changes in the volume of the reagent solution. 
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by reason of changes of temperature and of actual increase due 
■to the absorption of CO 2 . In such a case, the error due to a change 
of temperature will, obviously, be all the more important when 
the total quantity of solution is large. The expansion of the 
liquid in vessel 9, either from absorption of CO 2 or from rise of 
temperature, has no influence on the final result. The vessel 
10 with which the vessel 9 is connected, is open to the atmosphere 
and, consequently, allows adjustment to be made automatically 
between the two vessels, for change of volume. 

The external features which distinguish this recorder from 
all previous forms, is the liberal use which has been made of 
metal to the exclusion of glass in its construction. It can be 
said, indeed, that glass has been eliminated everyiA^here except 
where it is desirable or necessary in order to allow the operation 
to be seen at any point or at any stage. 

Damper-control. Mr. Stott, himself, is authority for the 
statement that the efficiency of a boiler plant can be materially 
improved by “ watching the CO 2 records The tests made 
by him, and by many others since, have shown conclusively, that 
the CO 2 record gives accurate information regarding the efficiency 
of a steam boiler. For a boiler working constantly at the highest 
possible theoretical efficiency, the CO 3 record would be a straight 
line, corresponding to a little over 20% of CO 2 . In practice, 
such high CO 2 values are seldom attained, even momentarily. 
Occasionally, the records may “ make a jump ” to 16, 17, or 
even 18%; but even those results are infrequent and of very 
short duration, and may be considered abnormal, since they 
correspond to conditions of combustion which cannot be main¬ 
tained for any great length of time without affecting the output, 
or steam-capacity, of the boiler. 

The above-mentioned CO 2 record corresponds to the condition 
of perfect combustion, in which only the quantity of air theo¬ 
retically necessary for perfect combustion is admitted into the 
furnace. We all know that this ideal or theoretical condition 
could not be satisfied in practice. There always is, and, indeed, 
there must always be, a certain excess of air, as there are always 
some parts of the fire which have a deficiency of air even when 
there is an excess of air in the rest of the fire. The consequence 
is, that, practically, the highest efficiency attainable corresponds 
to a CO 2 record which is seldom higher than 15%, and is usually 
considerably lower, being as low as 9, or even 8 per cent., in 
some cases. This highest attainable line depends upon the de- 
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sign of the boiler plant, and, especially, upon the kind and 
quality of coal and the way in which it is burnt. For the very 
lowest grades of “ culm ”, the line of highest attainable prac¬ 
tical efficiency probably could not be higher than 8 %. 

The desideratum, in any boiler plant, then, is a COj record 
which is as nearly as possible a straight line, representing an 
average value of COj which is as high as is consistent and pos¬ 
sible, with the particular conditions of design and operation, for 
that plant. That line is the line of highest attainable efficiency 
for that plant; and there is a similar line for every plant. The 
examination of COj records obtained even in those boiler plants 
which may be considered “ well regulated ” to the highest 
degree, indicates that the CO^ “ curve ” is far from being a 
straight line; but shows “ lapses from grace ” or losses of effi¬ 
ciency which occur in somewhat erratic, unexpected, and often¬ 
times apparently unaccountable manner. 

Now,what Mr. Stott means by “watching the CO^ records”, 
is, that the careful study of such “ lapses ” of the CO 2 records 
from the line of highest practical efficiency for that particular 
plant, will, in nearly all if not all cases, lead to the discovery 
of the reasons for them; and these reasons are almost always 
related to the method of firing and the damper-control. The 
CO 2 record, obviously, renders a great service by calling atten¬ 
tion to discrepancies or irregularities in the method of firing 
or to improper methods of damper-control. When the fault 
is discovered and remedied, the COj records bear testimony to 
that fact by showing a decided improvement, because the COj 
curve does not then have so many and such large breaks or 
notches in it. 

One of the important lessons which the CO 3 recorder has taught 
the boiler-room expert, is.that the damper must be adjusted 
much more often, and usually much less at a time, than it has 
been hitherto, if we expect to get very near the maximum 
efficiency obtainable in any particular plant. In the case of 
boiler-plants which are operated at more or less constant load, 
and with automatic stokers, the damper-adjustment may not 
need to be so frequently changed; but, in the case of boilers 
which are hand-fired and which supply steam for variable loads, 
it sometimes seems, judging from the COj records, as if the 
damper-adjustment ought to be changed every few moments. 
Even in the most favorable cases, however, it ought really be 
changed much more often than it is. 
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If we admit the necessity and desirability of frequent changes 
of damper-adjustment, the question of finding ways and means 
of doing it properly and cheaply assumes some importance. In 
several cases the problem has been partly solved, and with 
satisfactory results, by making the fireman himself w^atch the 
CO 2 records, and adjust and readjust the dampers accordingly. 
In some cases, in large boiler plants, it might even be profitable, 
to have a special attendant for the purpose of watching the 
CO 2 records and of adjusting and readjusting the dampers. The 
ideal solution of this problem is, obviously, automatic damper- 
control. 

It being evident that automatic damper-control could render 
valuable service, by increasing the fuel-efficiency, in a large 
number of steam plants, work has been done on this problem 
systematically, in the last year. While it seemed simple enough 
to let the CO 2 recorder close an electric circuit, which would 
start a motor that moved the damper, yet, the solution did not 
prove to be quite so simple as that. The truth is, that, in this 
case, as in the cases of all automatic apparatus, the apparatus 
must'be so organized that it can, if not entirely replace, at least 
assist, human intelligence instead of counteracting its resalt. 
There being limitations to the capabilities of automatic appa¬ 
ratus, as there are to the limitations of the-human intelligence 
that is at hand in the boiler room, it is necessary to exercise 
great foresight and to make provision, in the automatic device, 
for all cgntingencies, even that of bringing human intelligence 
to the ‘‘ rescue ”, wffien circumstances arise which cannot be 
successfully dealt with by a machine, but which require more 
or less prompt application and exercise of human intelligence. 
It is needless to say that these circumstances are of frequent 
.occurrence in the furnace of the steam boiler, and it is obvious 
that an automatic device which failed to do the right thing, 
or wffiich did the wrong thing, at a critical moment, would be 
very inadvisable, to say the least. It should be so organized 
that it will not, at least, put the boiler out of commission, or 
prevent it from doing its work, even temporarily. 

The practical results which have already been obtained are 
satisfactory and encouraging. A detailed reference cannot be 
made here, at the present time, for obvious reasons. It is 
hoped and expected, however, that full publicity can be given 
to the method and the results obtainable by it, within the next 
few months. 
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A NEW CO^ RECORDER 

Discussion on “A New CO^ Recorder”, at New York, 
December 13, 1907. 

A. A. Adler (by letter): The CO 2 determinations are not the 
only determinations to be made in the proper estimation of 
furnace efficiency, as a low percentage of CO 2 may be due either 
to too much, or too little air. When too much air is admitted 
through the furnace, the O determinations will show a high per¬ 
centage ; when too little air is admitted, the carbon bums to CO 
and CO 2 , and no oxygen will be found in the analysis. The CO 2 
recorder, therefore, only indicates that there is something 
wrong, and leaves it for the attendant to find the real cause. 

Again there is great difficulty in obtaining the proper sample 
to be analyzed, and the exact location cannot be determined at 
random. In the opinion of the writer, it should be taken before 
it enters the flue on the boiler side ” of the damper, so as to 
eliminate the errors due to infiltration of air, when natural or 
induced draft are used. Frequently the infiltrated air pro¬ 
duces combustion in the flue, when CO is present, and the tem¬ 
perature of the flue gas rises at the far end of the flue. Such an 
occurence shows an erroneous CO 2 determination, as that com¬ 
bustion does not benefiit the boiler. 
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PROPOSED CODE OF ETHICS. 

PRINCIPLES OF PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT FOR THE GUIDANCE 
OF THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 

A. General Principles. 

B. Relations of the electrical engineer to his enaployer, customer, or 
client. 

C. Relations of the electrical engineer to the ownership of the records 
of his work. 

D. Relations of the electrical engineer to the public. 

15. Relations of the electrical engineer to the engineering fraternity. 
F. Relations of tlie electrical engineer to the standards of his profession. 


A. General Principles. 

1. In both his professional and his business relations the electrical 
engineer should follow strictly the same ethical principles that are recog- 
ni/xKl in tlie social relations of every-day life. Pie should consider him¬ 
self T»ersonally responsible for the character of the enterprises with 
whicli he is associated professionally. 

2. Befc^re entering into professional relations, it is therefore the duty 
of the electrical engineer to satisfy himself that the enterprises with which 
he connects himself are of a legitimate character. If, after becoming 
associated, he finds them to be of a questionable nature he should sever 
lus connection as soon as possible. It should not be considered an excuse 
that his connection e.\tends only to legitimate engineering work. 

3. An electrit'al engineer permitting the use of his name in any enter- 
prist*. or exploitation l>ecomes morally responsible for its character, 
lie should therefore not allow the use of bis name in connection with any¬ 
thing upon which he is not qualified by training and experience to 
cxt.Tcise competent judgment. 

4 The electrical engineer should take care that credit for engmeenng 
work is attributed to those who, as far as his knowledge of the matter 
goes, are the real authors of such work. 

f). The electrical engineer should incline toward and not away from 
stand'irds of all kinds, since standardization is peculiarly essential to the 
general progress of the profession. This applies to construction, meas- 
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urement and expression or nomenclature, as well as to conduct, or 
ethics. Even the tendency to give individuality by providing special 
construction may usually be avoided with advantage. 

B. Relations of the Electrical Engineer to his Employer, 
Customer, or Client. 

7. The electrical engineer should consider the protection of his client’s 
interests as his first obligation, and therefore should avoid every act that 
would be contrary to this duty; if any other consideration such as pro¬ 
fessional obligations or restrictions interfere with his so acting, in ac¬ 
cordance with the expectation of his client, he should inform him of the 
situation. 

8. The electrical engineer, whether consulting, designing, or operating, 
may not accept financial or other compensation, directly or 
indirectly, from more than one side or party interested in the 
same matter. 

9. Electrical engineers in a position to decide on the use of inventions, 
apparatus, etc., should not be financially interested in their use, as by 
receiving a royalty, etc., unless the matter is clearly understood by the 
client or employer 

10. Electrical engineers should not accept employment while finan¬ 
cially interested in a rival concern except wdth the express permission 
of both parties. An electrical engineer may be employed by more than 
one party, as in the case of a consulting engineer, when the interests of 
the parties do not conflict and it is understood, as is usual in such cases, 
that he is not expected to devote his entire time to the work of one party 
but is free to enter into other engagements. A consulting engineer 
permanently retained by a party should notify other prospective employers 
of this affiliation before entering into relations with them. A consulting 
engineer when not exclusively retained by one side may advise rival 
concerns, with the full knowledge of all of them and upon taking care that 
the interests of the parties do not conflict in the particular matter handled. 

11. Operating engineers should consider themselves responsible for 
defects in apparatus or dangerous conditions of operation, should bring 
the same to the attention of their employers and insist upon the re¬ 
moval of the causes of danger as soon as feasible. 

12. An electrical engineer should in general be considered directly 
responsible to his emplo 3 ^er or client for the successful fulfilment of the 
work upon which he has been engaged and for its satisfactory performance 
as a whole. It should therefore be clearly understood at the outset just 
what the extent or the limitations of responsibility of the engineer are to 
be. Whether he has been employed merely as designer or whether he is 
retained to design and to superintend construction; whether to design 
only the chief features, or also to pass upon all details of the apparatus 
that is to be installed. Attention should be directed to the fact that 
defects in the manufacture of material or apparatus is a matter distinct 
from the matters of design or installation. An engineer should not be 
held responsible for the unsatisfactory performance of a plant resulting 
from defective apparatus furnished, unless he has undertaken to include 
this subject. 
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C. Relations of the Electrical Engineer to the Ownership of the 
Records of his Work: 

15. If in executing his work, the electrical engineer uses data or informa¬ 
tion which are not common and public property, but which he receives, 
directly or indirectly from his employer, or if the problem solved by the 
engineer is met in the pursuit of his work for his employer, and is not of 
such character that his attention would have been directed to it regardless 
of his relations to his employer, the products of his work, in the form of 
inventions, plans, designs, etc., are not his private property, but the 
property of his employer. 

16. If in the execution of the work the consulting engineer uses only his 
own knowledge or data or information which are public property by prior 
publication, etc., and receives no engineering data from his employer or 
customer, except performance specifications, the results of the work, 
such as inventions, plans, designs, etc. are the private property of tl'.c 
engineer, and his employer or customer is entitled to their use only in the 
specified case. 

17. All the work done by the en^neer in the form of inventions, plans, 
designs, etc., which are outside of the field of engineering for which his 
employer has retained him, are the engineer’s private property. 

18. When an engineer or manufacturer builds apparatus from engi¬ 
neering designs supplied to him by his customer, the designs remain the 
property of the customer and should not be duplicated for other cus¬ 
tomers without express permission. When the engineer or manufacturer 
and his customer are jointly to work out designs and plans or develop 
inventions, a clear understanding should be arrived at before the beginning 
of the work regarding the proportionate rights of ownership in any in¬ 
ventions, designs, etc., that may result, since in such case both parties 
should be considered to have rights therein. 

19. Any engineering data or information which an electrical engineer 
obtains, directly or indirectly, from his employer or custoiner, or which he 
creates as a result of such information, must be considered by the engi¬ 
neer as confidential; and while the engineer is justified in using such 
data or experience in his own practice as going towards his education, the 
publication thereof .without express permission is improper, as is also 
its use in producing for other parties, work that is characteristic of the 
original customer or employer. 

20. Designs, data, records and notes made during his engagement by an 
engineer employed on salary under permanent engagement, and referring 
to his work, are his employer’s property. The same matter in the case of a 
consulting electrical engineer paid by fee or by commission, are the 
property of the consulting engineer. 

21. A customer, in buying apparatus, does not acquire any right in its 
design beyond the use in the apparatus purchased. A customer of a 
consulting engineer does no acquire any right to the plans made by the 
consulting engineer except for the specific case for which the apparatus 
was built or the plans made. 
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D, Relations of the Electrical Engineer to the CxeneraL 

Public. 

22. The electrical engineer should endeavor to assist the public to a 
fair and correct general understanding ot engineering matters, spread the 
general knowledge of electrical engineering, and discourage wrong or 
exaggerated statements on engineering subjects published in the press or 
otherwise, especially if these statements are made for the purpose of, or 
may lead to inducing the public to participate in unworthy schemes. 

23. Controversies on engineering questions, however, should never be 
carried on in the public press, but should be confined to the technical 
press and the engineering societies. 

24. First publication of inventions or other engineering advances should 
not be made through the public press but rather through the engineer¬ 
ing societies and the technical press or through trade bulletins. 

25. The publications which an electrical engineer is justified in making 
through the public press should therefore be of a historical, educational, 
instructive or similar character and should not relate to controversies 
betw^een engineers or on engineering questions, to new inventions, etc., 
nor contain technical criticisms of fellow engineers, and it should be 
considered unprofessional to give opinions without being fully informed 
on all the facts relating to the question, and on the purpose for which the 
opinion is asked, wdth a full statement of the conditions under which the 
opinion applies. 

26. In giving expert testimony before judicial bodies, the electrical 
engineer should confine himself to brief and clear statements on engi¬ 
neering or historical facts. He should not give personal opinions without 
so expressly stating, and should avoid pleading on one side or the other. 

E. Relations op the Electrical Engineer to the Engineering 

Fraternity. 

30. The electrical engineer should take interest in and show due regard 
for the electrical engineering societies and the technical press, and should 
assist his fellow engineers by exchange of general information, ex¬ 
perience, etc. through them. 

32. He should not seek a position held by another electrical engineer. 

33. Where engineering work is in charge of an electrical engineer, no 
other electrical engineer should undertake the work exc'ept on request of 
or in cooperation with the electrical engineer who had charge of the work 
before, unless the latter’s connection with it has already terminated. 

^ 35. In engineering work in charge of a board of engineers, the respective 
limitations of the authority of each should be decided at the outset, and 
each electrical engineer should give full and complete information on his 
part to the other engineers and insist on this being reciprocated. 

F. Relations op the Electrical Engineer to the Standards op 

HIS Propession. 

40.^ The title “ electrician ” should be applied to those having practical 
training sufficient to enable them to carry on intelligently certain classes 
of electrical work, such as the installation of electric lights and bells, 
and the operation of small electric plants. 
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41. The title “ electrical engineer ” should be applied only-to graduates 
from electrical engineering schools of recognized standing, and 
such men as possess an equivalent knowledge of electrical engineering. 
Letters usually employed to denote College degrees should be used 
only by those holding such degrees. 

42. The title “ consulting electrical engineer ” should be applied only 
to those electrical engineers who are engaged in consulting wmrk, and 
who possess such knowledge and experience in electrical engineering as 
W'ould qualify them to full membership in the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. 

Signed, 

Charles P. Steinmetz, 

Harold W. Buck, Committee on a 

Schuyler Skaats Wheeler. Code of Ethics. 

Chairman. 




STANDARDIZATION RULES OF THE A.LE.E. 


New York, June 17, 1907. 

Dr. Samuel Sheldon, 

President, American Institute Electrical Engineers, 

33 West 39th Street, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir:— 

In accordance with a motion made by Dr. Steinmetz, and duly carried 
at the last Annual Convention of the Institute, at Milwaukee, the Standard¬ 
ization Rules have been revised in form and wording and in accordance 
with various suggestions received from members of the Institute. This 
work has been accomplished by the Standards Committee which has 
held monthly meetings beginning in September last. 

Dr. Steinmetz’ motion provided that the Standardization Rules when 
completed by the Committee should be submitted to the Board of Di¬ 
rectors for final adoption and promulgation. I therefore submit the 
revised Standardization Rules through you to the Board of Directors, 
and request that they be formally approved and adopted. 

Respectfully yours, 

(Signed) Francis B. Crocker, 
Chairman, Standards Committee. 

STANDARDS COMMITTEE. 

FRANCIS B. CROCKER, Chairman, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
ARTHUR W. BERRESFORD, Milwaukee. CHARLES F. SCOTT, Pittsburg, Pa. 
DUGALD C. JACKSON, Boston, Mass. HENRY G. STOTT, New York, N. Y. 
ARTHUR E. KENNELLY, Cambridge, Mass CHARLES P. STEINMETZ, Schenectady. 

C. O. MAILLOUX, New York, N. Y. SAMUEL W. STRATTON, Washington, D.C 
ROBERT B. OWENS, Montreal, Can. ELIHU THOMSON. Lynn, Mass. 


Approved by vote of the Board of Directors, June 21, 1907. 

RALPH W. POPE, 
Secretary. 


New York, June 21, 1907. 
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L DEFINITIOITS AKD TECHNICAL DATA. 

1 Note: The following definitions and classifications are intended to be prac¬ 

tically descriptive and not scientifically rigid. 

A. DEFINITIONS. CURRENTS. 

2 A Direct Current is a unidirectional current. 

3 A Continuous^Current is a steady, or non-pulsating, direct current. 

4 A Pulsating Current is a current equivalent to the superposition of an 
alternating current upon a continuous current. 

6 An Alternating Current is a current which, when plotted, consists 
of half-waves of equal area in successive!v opposite directions from the 
^ero line. 

6 An Oscillating Current is a current alternating in direction, and of 
decreasing amplitude. 

B. DEFINITIONS. ROTATING MACHINES. 

7 A Generator transforms mechanical power into electrical power. 

8 A Direct-Current Generator produces a direct current that may or 
may not be continuous. 

9 An Alternator or Alternating-Current Generator produces alter¬ 
nating current, either single-phase or polypliase. 

10 ^ A Polyphase Generator produces currents differing symmetrically 
in ]>hase: such as two-phase currents, in which the terminal voltages on 
the two circuits differ in phase by 90 degrees; or three-phase currents, in 
which the terminal voltages on the three circuits differ in phase by 120 
degrees. 

11 A Double-Current Generator produces both direct and alternating 
currents. 

12 A Motor transforms electrical into mechanical power. 

13 A Booster is a machine inserted in series in a circuit to change its 
voltage. It may be driven by an electric motor (in which case it is termed 
a motor-booster) or otherwi.se. 

14 A Motor-Gbnkrator is a transfomiing device consisting of a motor 
mechanically connected to one or more generatoi's, 

16 A Dynamotor is a transforming device combining both motor and 
gewratur action in one magnetic field, with two armatures; or with an 
armature having two separate windings and independent crirnmutators. 

16 A (vONVERTER is a macliine em})b>ying mecluimcal rotation in changing 
electrical energy from one form into another. A converter may belong 
to either of several types, as follows: 

17 a. A Direct-Current Converter converts from a direct current to 
a direct current. 

18 6. A Synchronous Converter (commonly called a rotary converter) 
converts from an alternating to a direct current, or vice versa, 

19 c, A Motor-Converter i.s a combination of an induction motor with 
a synchronous converter, the secondary of the former ft‘e<Hng the arma¬ 
ture of the latter with current at some frequency otlier tlian the impressed 
frecpiency; i.e., it is a synchronous converter concatenated with an in¬ 
duction motor. 

20 d. A Frequency-Converter converts from an alternating-current sys¬ 
tem of one freciuency to an alternating-current system of another fre¬ 
quency, with or without a change in the numl>er of phasc‘s or in voltages. 

21 c. A Rotary Phase ("onverter converts from an alternating-current 
system of one or more phases to an alternating-current system et a dif¬ 
ferent number of phases, but of the same frequency. 
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C. DEFINITIONS. STATIONARY iNDLU'TloX APPARA 

Stationary Induction Apparatus 
energy through the medium ot magnetic cnci.s)' J 

^TYYraIs"formers t^heTrimary and secmdary win.i.n:,.;s an- i, 

I^Yum^TRANSFORMERS, .'ilso calk^l cimii>i'iisatnr;. a part 
primary winding is used as a secondary vvnuiing, cu t m >. _ 
^ c In Potential Regulators a coil is ,n slmn! and a . • r 
with the circuit, so arranged that t'f 

them is variable at will. 'Ihcy are of the I;’','';';' ‘ ' 

(а) Compensator Potential RiiGUi.ATonb in »Uiu n a 

of one of the coils are adjustable. , n 

(б ) Induction Potential Regulators in whu-h Iht ulaiut |j 
of the primary and secondary coils are adjusla ne. 

(c) Magneto Potential kEGULA'ntRS m uhu. the duiiti ii 
magnetic flux with resiiect to tlie c<jils is atljustabtc 

d. Reactors, or Reactance Coils, tonnt*rlv t, htiknig cs 

a form of stationary induction apparatus usctl to pii.iitn-e react 
phase displacement. 

n aPNERAL CLASSIFK'ATIOX OF AI*Ih\RAI’US, 


iMsuIaf eti 
't of Uie 

ii’ :-'.eries 
bet Ween 


positions 

m id the 

isal!';, are 
.'faIlia* or 


Commutating Machines. Under tliis head niav be e!.;: ed t he t* it 'Wmg: 
Direct-current generators; direct-current motors; direel lain'eitl ^ hyMapuf;: 
motor-generators; dynamotors; eomaaiers, eompeir-diu'*; .ir L»aiaueer:;; 
closed-coil arc machines, and alterna,tinjV'eurrerii eofmmp,tf mp nioiMr:,. 

Commutating machines may be further tAis*ah«-d i . 

a. Direct-Current Commutating Mmhushu ulueh eompiiee a mag« 
netic field of constant polarity, a clnml-vail armaUma and a imdi nieg- 
mental commutator connected therewitli. 

b. Alternating-(.1urrknt ('ommutating MAtmiNJe:,. uimii uonifnase a 
magnetic field of alternating ptharitv, a etoseiheoil auiiatuita an»l a 
multisegmental commutator conneete<! therewitlu 

c. Synchronous Commutating MAurnNi-a, whitit uompriae "..j'miironous 
converters, motor converters iintl tlmibleonirrent genera!«a 

Synchronous Machines, wliieh eomimse a eMn'4.aijl ntogueijr fjrld, 
and an armature receiving or dtdivenng altra'nal ingo-unefif \ m .vm bioiu 
ism with the motion of the machine; Pc., Iniviug a IrefjHriU'V i'»iual Im the 
product of the number of pairs of |>oles and flu* r,pra’«I mI flie iti.e bine m 
revolutions per second. 

Stationary Induction a^pparatus, whu U itu Indf i nm a. amr-r-. .mOn 
transformers, potential regulators, and reatiors m' reaeiam e omiIs, 

Rotary Induction Apparatus, or iNnurinu* M \UHr*i h ttu hide 

apparatus wherein the primary ami sciondarv wmdmga rnfafe with le- 
spect to each other; i.e., inductitni mtifur;;, indmiion geuemiMih. lrr»|tiefU'y 
converters, and rotary ]>lia.se convert era. 

Unipolar or Auvuliu Mauhines, in whiidt tin* voltage c.riimafril m ihf 
active conductors maintains tlie same direr!ion with u pe. i (>» ihwse 
conductors. 

Rectifying Apparatus, lh)LSATtNi‘»4h'RPLa i tdi ai u \Ofim, 

Electrostatic Apparatus, sueli as eondm er ru 

Electrochemical Apparatus, mch aa battmir ,, of, 

Electrothermal Apparatus, such as rhf’oMat', hoairi <. ei •. 

Protective Apparatus, such as fuses, lightning arir-Jer*,, rU:. 
Luminous Sources. 


R. MOTORS. SPEED CLASS!F'KhdTinX. 


Motors may, for convenience, lie iLissitied with tefnr n, r to ihm •.perd 
characteristics as follows: 

a. CONSTANT-SPKliD MoTORS, ill whicll the aperd t rtthrt iraiU-uU nf 
does not materially vary; such as Hvm’hruunu'. im.Pa-.. mdmtP'U m*»toi^ 
with small slip, and ordinary direct-curient shunt uiutois. 
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b. Multispeed Motors (two-speed, three-speed, etc.), which can be 
operated at any one of several distinct s^eds. the4 speeds teii^ 
independent of the load, such as motors ^vdth two aLiS 

c Adjustable-speed Motors, in which the speed can be varied grad¬ 
ually over a considerable range; but when once adjusted remSS Irac- 
tically unaffected by the load, such as shunt motors designed for a con 
siderable range of field variation. ^ 

Motors, or motors in which the speed varies with 
the load, decreasmg when the load increases; such as series motors. 


F. DEFINITION AND EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 


60 


61 


(I) LOAD FACTOR. 


The Load Factor of a machine, plant or system is the ratio of the 
average power to the maximum power during a certain period of time. 
The average pow-er is taken over a certain interval of time, such as a day 
or a year, and the maximum is taken over a short interval of the maxi- 
mum load within that interval. 


case the interval of maximum load should be definitely speci¬ 
fied. The proper interval is usually dependent upon local conditions and 
upon the purpose for which load factor is to be determined. 


(II) NON-INDUCTIVE LOAD AND INDUCTIVE LOAD. 

62 A non-inductive load is a load in which the current is in phase with the 
voltage across the load. 

53 An inductive load is a load in which the current lags behind the voltage 
across the load. A load in which the current leads the voltage across the 
load is sometimes called an anti-inductive load. 


(Ill) POWER-FACTOR AND'REACTIVE FACTOR. 

64 The Power-Factor in alternating-current circuits or apparatus is the 
ratio of the electric power in watts to the apparent power in volt-amperes. 
It may be expressed as follows: 


true power _ watts _ ener gy current __ energy voltage 
apparent power volt-amperes total current total voltage 

65 The Reactive Factor is the ratio of the wattless volt-amperes {i.e., 
the product of the wattless component of current by voltage, or wattless 
component of voltage by current) to the total amperes. It may be ex¬ 
pressed as follows: 

wattless volt-amperes ^ wattless current __ wattless voltage 
total volt-amperes total current total voltage 

66 Power-Factor and Reactive Factor are related as follows: 

If ^ = power-factor, q = reactive-factor, then with sine waves of voltage 
and current, 

, _ = 1 
With distorted waves of voltage and current, 

= or < 1 

(IV) SATURATION-FACTOR. 

67 _ The Saturation-Factor of a machine is the ratio of a small percentage 
increase in field excitation to the corresponding percentage increase in 
voltage thereby produced. The saturation factor is, therefore, a criterion 
of the degree of saturation attained in the magnetic circuits at any ex¬ 
citation. selected. Unless otherwise specified, however, the saturation 
factor of a machine refers to the excitation existing at normal rated speed 
and voltage. It is determined from measurements of saturation made on 
open circuit at rated speed. 

68 The Percentage op Saturation of a machine at any excitation may 
be found from its saturation curve of generated voltage as ordinates, against 
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excitation as abscissas, by drawing a tangent to the euiwe at the ordinate 
corresponding to the assigned excitation, and extending the tangent to 
intercept the axis of ordinates drawn through the origin. The ratio of 
the intercept on this axis to the ordinate at the assigned excitation when 
expressed in percentage, is the percentage of saturaticm and is indepen- 
dent of the scale selected for excitation and voltage. This ratio is equal 
to the reciprocal of the saturation-factor at the. same excitation, deducted 
from unity. Thus, if / be the saturation factor and p the percentage of 
saturation ratio, ^ 

p = 1 - 

(V) VARIATION AND PULSATION. 

69 The VARIATION in Prime Movers which do not give an absolutely 
uniform rate of rotation or speed, as in reciprocating steam engines, is 
the maximum angular displacement in position of the revolving member ex¬ 
pressed in degrees, from the position it wouM occupy with uniform rota¬ 
tion, and with one revolution taken as 360°. t. .l 

60 The Pulsation in Primb Movers is the ratio of the Qificrencc between 
the maximum and minimum velocities in an engine-cycle to the average 

61 ^^The Variation in Alternators or alternating-current circuits in general 
is the maximum difference in phase of the generated voltage wave from a 
wave of absolutely constant frequency, expressed m electrical degrees 
(one cycle equals 360 degrees) and may be due to the variation of the 

prime mover. ^ • 

62 The Pulsation in Alternators or alternating-current circuits, in gen¬ 
eral, is the ratio of the difference between maximum and minimum fre¬ 
quency during an engine cycle to the average frequency. 

63 Relation of Variation in prime mover and alternator. 

04 Xf w = number of pairs of poles, the variation of an alternator is n 
times the variation of its prime mover, if direct-connected, and n/p times 
the variation of the prime mover if rigidly connected thereto in the ve¬ 
locity ratio p. 

11. PERFORMANCE SPECIFICATIONS AND TESTS. 

A. RATING. 

66 Rating by Output. All electrical apparatus should be rated by output 
and not by input. Generators, transformers, etc., should be rated by 
electrical output: motors by mechanical output. 

66 Rating in Kilowatts. Electrical power should be expressed in kilo¬ 
watts, except when otherwise specified, 

67 Apparent Power, Kilovolt-Amperes. Apparent power in alternating- 
current circuits should be expressed in kilovolt-amperes as distinguished 
from real power in kilowatts. When the power factor is^ 100 per cent., 
the apparent power in kilovolt-amperes is equal to the kilowatts. 

68 The Rated (Full-Load) Current is that current which, with the rated 
terminal voltage, gives the rated kilowatts, or the rated kilovolt-amperes. 
In machines in which the rated voltage differs from the no-load voltage, 
the rated current should refer to the fom^r. 

69 Determination of Rated Current. The rated current may be de¬ 
termined as follows: If P = rating in watts, or apparent watts if the power 
factor be other than 100 per cent., and E - full-load terminal voltage, 
the rated current per terminal is: 

P 

70 I = "F in a direct-current machine or single-phase alternator. 

Jb 

1 P 

71 7 = —= ^ in a three-phase alternator. 

\/3 E 

1 p 

72 I = "2 W ^ two-phase alternator 
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. Conditions, The rating of machines or apparatus should be 
upon certain normal conditions to be assumed as standard, or to be 
These conditions include voltage, current, power-factor, fre¬ 
quency, wave shape and speed; or such of them as may apply in each par- 

1 tests should be made under t4se standard 

conditions unless otherwise specified. 

^Jtemating-current apparatus should be rated in 
kilowatts, at 100 per cent, power factor; i.e., with current in phase with 
terminal voltage, unless a phase displacement is inherent in the apparatus 
or is specified. If a power factor other than 100 per cent, is specified, 
ra^ed^foad ^ expressed in kilovolt-amperes and power factor, at 


b. Wave Shape, In determining the rating of alternating-current ma¬ 
chines or apparatus, a sine wave shape of alternating current and voltage 
is assumed, except where a distorted wave shape is inherent to the appar- 


Fuses.^ The rating of a fuse should be the maximum current which it 
will continuous!}’’ carry. 

^ Circuit-Breakers._ The rating of a circuit-breaker should be the max¬ 
imum current which it is designed to carry continuously. 

a. IsoTE. In addition thereto, the maximum current and voltage at 
which a fuse or a circuit-breaker will open the circuit should be specified. 
It is to be noted that the behavior of fuses and of circuit-breakers is much 
influenced by the amount of electric power available on the circuit. 


B. WAVE SHAPE. 


79 The Sine Wave should be considered as standard, except where a dif- 

ference in the wave form from the sinusoidal is inherent in the operation 
of the apparatus. ^ 

80 A Maximum Deviation of the wave from sinusoidal shape not exceeding 

Q-i permissible, except when otherwise specified. 

ol I he Deviation of wave_ form from the sinusoidal is measured by de¬ 
termining the form by oscillograph or wave meter, computing therefrom 
the equivalent sme wave of equal length, superposing the latter upon the 
observed wave in such a manner as to give least difference, and then 
• maximum difference at any ordinate by the maximum value 
of the equivalent sine wave. 

82 Equivalent Sine Wave is a sine wave having the same frequency 
and the same effective or r.m.s. (root of mean square) value as the actual 
wave. 

83 Non-Sine Waves._ The phase displacement between two waves which 
are not sme waves, is that phase displacement between their equivalent 
sine waves which would give the same average product of instantaneous 
values as the actual waves; i.e., the same electro-dynamometer reading. 


(I) DEFINITIONS. 


C. EFFICIENCY. 


Efficiency of an apparatus is the ratio of its net power output 
to its gross power input. ^ 

85 a. Note. An exception should be noted in the case of storage batteries 
or aiyaratus for storing energy in which the efficiency, unless otherwise 
qualified, should be understood as the ratio of the energy output to the 
energy intake in a normal cycle. An exception should also be noted in 
the case of luminous sources. 

86 ^ Apparent Efficiency. In apparatus in which a phase displacement is 
inherent to their operation, apparent efficiency should be understood as 
the ratio of net power output to volt-ampere input. 

87 a. Note. Such apparatus comprise induction motors, reactive synchron¬ 
ous converters, synchronous converters controlling the voltage of an 
alternating-current system, ^ self-exciting synchronous motors, potential 
regulators and_ open magnetic circuit transformers, etc. 

88 b. Note. Since the apparent efficiency of apparatus delivering electric 
power depends upon the power-factor of the load, the apparent efficiency; 
unless otherwise specified, should be referred to a load power-factor of unity. 
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(II) DETERMINATION OF EFFICIENCY. 

89 Methods. Efficiency may be determined by either of two methods^ 
viz.: by measurement of input and output; or, by measurement of losses. 

90 a. Method of Input and Output. The input and output may both 
be measured directly. The ratio of the latter to the former is the efficiency. 

91 b. Method by Losses. The losses may be measured either collectively 
or individually. The total losses may be added to the output to derive 
the input, or subtracted from the input to derive the output. 

92 Comparison of Methods. The output and input method is preferable 
with small machines. When, however, as in the case of large machines, 
it is impracticable to measure the output and input; or when the per¬ 
centage of power loss is small and the efficiency is nearly unity, the method 
of determining efficiency by measuring the losses should be followed. 

93 Electric Power should be measured at the terminals of the appar¬ 
atus. In tests of polyphase machines, the measurement of power should 

- not be confined to a single circuit but should be extended to all the cir¬ 
cuits in order to avoid errors of unbalanced loading. 

94 Mechanical Power in machines should be measured at the pulley, 
gearing, coupling, etc., thus excluding the loss of power in said pulley, 
gearing or coupling, but including the bearing friction and windage. The 
magnitude of bearing friction and windage may be considered, with con¬ 
stant speed, as independent of the load. The loss of power in the belt and 
the increase of bearing friction due to belt tension should be excluded. 
Where, however, a machine is mounted upon the shaft of a prime mover, 
in such a manner that it cannot be separated therefrom, the frictional 
losses in bearings and in windage, which ought, by definition, to be included 
in detenhining the efficiency, should be excluded, owing to the practical 
impossibility of determining them satisfactorily. 

95 In Auxiliary Apparatus, such as an exciter, the power lost in the 
auxiliary apparatus should not be charged to the principal machine, but 
to the plant consisting of principal machine and auxiliary apparatus 
taken together. The plant efficiency in such cases should be distinguished 
from the machine efficiency. 

96 Normal Conditions. Efficiency tests should be made under normal 
conditions herein set forth and which are to be assumed as standard. 
These conditions include voltage, current, power-factor, frequency, wave 
shape, speed and barometric pressure, temperature, or such of them as 
may apply in each particular case. Performance tests should be made 
under these standard conditions unless otherwise specified. See Secs. 
73-75. 

97 a. Temperature. The efficiency of all apparatus, except such as may 
be intended for intermittent service, should be either measured at, or re¬ 
duced to, the temperature which the apparatus assumes under continuous 
operation at rated load, referred to a room temperature of 25° C. See 
Secs. 267-292. 

98 \^^ith apparatus intended for intermittent service, the efficiency should 
be determined at the temperature assumed under specified conditions. 

99 h. Power Factor. In determining the efficiency of alternating-current 
apparatus, the electric power should be measured when the current is in 
phase with the voltage, unless otherwise specified, except when a definite 
phase difference is inherent in the apparatus, as in induction motors, 
induction generators, frequency converters, etc. 

100 c. Wave Shape. In electrical apparatus, the sine wave should be 
considered as standard, except where a difference in the wave form from 
the sinusoidal is inherent in the operation of the apparatus. See Secs. 
79-83. 

(III) MEASUREMENT OF LOSSES. 

101 Losses. The usual sources of losses in electrical apparatus and the 
methods of determining these losses are as follows: 

102 {A) Bearing Friction and Windage. 

The magnitude of bearing friction and windage (which may be consid¬ 
ered as independent of the load) is convenientIv raeasured -^riving 
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the machine from an independent motor, the output of which may be 
suitably determined. See Sec. 94. 

(B) Commutator Brush Friction. 

103 ^ The magnitude of the commutator brush friction (which may be con¬ 
sidered as independent of the load) is determined by measuring the dif¬ 
ference in power required for driving the machine with brushes on and 
with brushes off (the field being unexcited). 

(C) Collector-Ring Brush Friction. 

104 Collector-ring brush friction may be determined in the same manner 
as commutator brush friction. It is usually negligible. 

(D) Molecular Magnetic Friction and Eddy Curre’:^S’. 

106 These losses include those due to molecular magnetic friction and eddy 
currents in iron and copper and other metallic parts, also the losses due 
to currents in the cross-connections of cross-connected armatures. 

106 In Machines these losses should be determined on open circuit and 
at a voltage equal to the rated voltage + / r in a generator, and —I r in a 
motor, where I denotes the current strength and r denotes the internal 
resistance of the machine. They should be measured at the correct 
speed and voltage, since they do not usually vary in any definite pro¬ 
portion to the speed or to the voltage. 

107 _ Note. The Total Losses in bearing friction and windage, brush fric¬ 
tion, magnetic friction and eddy currents can, in general, be determined 
by a single measurement by driving the machine with the field excited, 
either as a motor, or by means of an independent motor. 

108 Retardation Method. The no-load iron, friction, and windage losses 
may be segregated by the Retardation Method, in which the generator 
should be brought up to full speed (or, if possible, to about 10 per cent, 
above full speed) as a motor, and, after cutting off the driving power and 
excitation, frequent readings should be taken of speed and time, as the 
machine slows down, from which a speed-time curve can be plotted. A 
second curve should be taken in the same manner, but with full field ex¬ 
citation; from the second curve the iron losses may be found by subtracting 
the losses found in the first curve. 

109 The speed-time curves can be plotted automatically by belting a small 
separately excited generator (say 1/10 kw.) to the generator shaft and 
connecting it to a recording voltmeter. When the retardation method 
is not feasible, the frictional losses in bearings and in windage, which 
ought, by definition, to be included in determining the efficiency, may 
be excluded; but this should be expressly stated. 

(jE) Armature-Resistance Loss. 

110 This loss may be expressed hy p P r\ where r = resistance of one arma¬ 
ture circuit or branch, 1 = the current in such armature circuit or branch, 
and p = the number of armature circuits or branches. 

(F) Commutator Brush and Brush-Contact Resistance Loss. 

111 It is desirable to point out that with carbon brushes these losses may 
be considerable in low-voltage machines. 

{G) Collector-Ring and Brush-Contact Resistance Loss. 

112 This loss is usually negligible, except in machines of extremely low 
voltage or in unipolar machines. 

{H) Field Excitation Loss. 

113 With separately excited fields, the loss of power in the resistance of the 
field coils alone should be considered. With either shunt- or series-field 
windings, however, the loss of power in the accompan 3 dng rheostat should 
also be included, the said rheostat being considered as an essential part 
of the machine, and not as separate auxiliary apparatus. 

114 (i) Load Losses. 

The load losses may be considered as the difference between the total 
liofcises under load and the sum of th#^ losses above specified. 
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a In Commutating Machines of small field distortion, the load los,«Je3 
are usually trivial and may, therefore,be neglected. When, however, the field 
distortion is large, as is shown, for instance, by the necessity for shifting the 
brushes between no load and full load, or with variations of load, these 
load losses may be considerable, and should be taken into account. In 
this case the efficiency may be determined either by input and output 
measurements, or the load losses may be estimated by the method of 
Sec. 116. 

b. Estimation of Load Losses. While the load losses cannot well be 
determined individually, they may be considerable and, therefore, their 
joint influence should be determined by observation. This can be done 
by operating the machine on short-circuit ^and at full-load current, that 
is, by determining what may be called the “ short-circuit core loss.” With 
the low field intensity and great lag of current existing in this case, the 
load losses are usually,greatly exaggerated. 

One-third of the short-circuit core loss may, as an approximation, and 
in the absence of more accurate, informa-tion, be assumed as the load loss. 


(IV) EFFICIENCY OF DIFFERjEWT TYPES OF APPARATUS. 
(A) Direct-Current Commutating Machines. 

In Direct-Current Commutating Machines the losses are: 

a. Bearing Friction and Windage. See Measurement of Losses (A), 
Sec.’ 102. 

b. Molecular Magnetic Friction and Eddy Currents. See Measure¬ 


ment of Losses (/>), Sec. 105. 

c. Armature Resistance Losses. See Measurement of Losses (£), 
Sec. 110. 

d. Commutator Brush Friction. See Measurement of Losses {B),_ 


i VO • 

e. Commutator Brush and Brush Contact Resistance. See Meas¬ 
urement of Losses (F), Sec. 111. 

/. Field Excitation Loss. See Measurement of Losses (H), Sec. 113. 
g. Load Losses. See Measurement of Losses (/), Sec. 114. 

Note, b and c are losses in the armature or ” armature losses 
d and e ** commutator losses f “ field losses.” 


(B) Alternating-Current Commutating Machines. 

In Alternating-Current Commutating Machines, the losses are: 

a Bearing Friction and Windage. See Measurement of Losses (A),. 
Sec. 102. 

b. Rotation Loss, measured with the machine at open circuit, the 
brushes on the commutator, and the field excited by alternating cur¬ 
rent when driving the machine by a motor. 

This loss includes molecular magnetic friction, and eddy currents, 
caused by rotation through the magnetic field, Pr losses in cross-con¬ 
nections of cross-connected armatures, Pr and other losses in armature- 
coils and armature-leads which are short-circuited by the brushes as far 
as these losses are due to rotation. 

c. Alternating or Transformer Loss. These^ losses are measured 
by wattmeter in the field circuit, under the conditions of test b. They 
include molecular magnetic friction and eddy-currents due to the alter¬ 
nation of the magnetic field, Pr losses in cross-connections of cross-con¬ 
nected armatures, Pr and other losses in armature coil and commutator 
leads which are short-circuited by the brushes, as far as these losses are 
due to the alternation of the magnetic flux. 

The losses in armature-coils and cc^nmutator leads short-circuited by 
the brushes, can be separated in 5, and r, from the other losses, by run¬ 
ning the machine with and without brushes on the commutator. 

d. Pr Loss, Other Load Losses in armature and compensating wind¬ 
ing and Pr loss of brushes, measured by wattmeter connected across the 
armature and compensating winding. 

e. Field Excitation Loss. See Measurement of Losses (H), Sec, 113. 
/. CoMMUTAXon Brush-Friction, See Measurement of Losses (B), Sec, 

103 . 
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(O Synchronous Commutating Machines. 

136 1. In Double-Current Generators, the efficiency of the machine 

should be determined as a direct-current generator, and also as an alter¬ 
nating-current generator. The two values of efficiency may be different 
and should be clearly distinguished. ' 

137 2 . In Converters the losses should be determined when driving the 

machine by a motor. These losses are: ^ 

138 a. Bearing Friction and Windage. See Measurement of Losses (A) 
Sec. 102 . 

139 b. Molecular Magnetic Friction and Eddy Currents. See Meas¬ 
urement of losses (D). Sec. 105. 

140 c. Armature Resistance Loss. This loss in the armature is qPr, 

where I — direct current in armature, r = armature resistance and < 7 , a 
factor which is equal to L47 in single-circuit single-phase, 1.15 in double¬ 
circuit single-phase, 0.59 in three-phase, 0.39 in two-phase, and 0.27 in 
six-phase converters. ^ 

141 d. Commutator-Brush Friction. See Measurement of Losses (F), Sec. 
103. 

142 e. Collector-Ring Brush Friction. See Measurement of Losses (O. 
Sec. 104. 

143 f. Commutator-Brush and Brush-Contact Resistance Loss. See 
Measurement of Losses (F), Sec. 111 . 

144 g. Collector-Ring Brush-Contact Resistance Loss. See Measure¬ 
ment of Losses (G), Sec. 112 . 

145 h. Field Excitation Loss. See Measurement of Losses (F), Sec. 109. 

146 L Load Losses. These can generally be neglected, owing to the ab¬ 
sence of field distortion. 

147 3. The Efficiency op Two Similar Converters may be determined 
by operating one machine as a converter from direct to alternating, and 
the other as a converter from alternating to direct, connecting the alter- 
nating sides together, and measuring the difference between the direct- 
current input, and the direct-current output. This process may be modi¬ 
fied by returning the output of the second machine through two boosters 
into the first machine and measuring the losses. Another modification 
is to supply the losses by an alternator between the two machines, using 
potential regulators. 

(D) Synchronous Machines. 

148 In Synchronous Machines the losses are: 

149 a. Bearing Friction and Windage. See Measurement of Losses (A), 

Sec. 102. ' ■ 

160 b. Molecular Magnetic Friction and Eddy Currents. See Measure¬ 
ment of Lossess (D), Sec. 105. 

161 c. Armature Resistance Loss. See Measurement of Losses (E), Sec. 

no. 

152 d. Collector-Ring Brush Friction. See Measurement of Losses (Q. 
Sec. 104. 

163 e. Collector-Ring Brush Contact Resistance Loss. See Measure¬ 
ment of Losses (G), Sec. 112 . 

164 / Field Excitation Loss. See Measurement of Losses (77), Sec. 113. 

166 g. Load Losses. See Measurement of' Losses (/), Sec. 114. 

(E) Stationary Induction Apparatus. 

166 In Stationary Induction Apparatus, the losses are: 

167 a. Molecular Magnetic Friction and Eddy Currents measured at 
open secondary circuit, rated frequency, and at rated voltage — / r, where 
1 = rated current, r = resistance of primary circuit. 

168 ^ b. Resistance Losses, the sum of the Pr losses in the primary and 
in the secondary windings of a transformer, or in the two sections of the 
coil in a compensator or auto-transformer, where I = rated current in 
the coil or section of coil, and r = resistance. 

169 c. Load Losses, i.e., eddy currents in the iron and especially in the 
copper conductors, caused by the current at,rated load. For practical 
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piurposes they may be determined by short-circuiting the secondary of 
the transformer and impressing upon the primary a voltage sufficient to 
send rated load current through the transformer. The loss in the trans- 
iormer under these conditions measured by wattmeter gives the load 
losses 4 - losses in both primary and secondary coils. 

160 In Closed Magnetic Circuit Transformer. . either of the two circuits 
may be used as primary when determining the e^^iciency. 

161 In Potential Regulators^ the efficiency should be taken at the max« 
imum voltage for which the apparatus is designed, and with non-inductive 
load, unless otherwise specified. 

(F) Rotary Induction Apparatus, or Induction Machines. 

162 In Rotary Induction Apparatus, the losses are: 

163 a. Bearing Friction and Windage. See Measurement of Losses (A), 
Sec. 102. 

164 b. Molecular Magnetic Friction and Eddy Currents in iron, copper 
and other metallic parts; also P r losses which may exist in multiple- 
circuit windings, a and h together are determined by running the 
motor without load at rated voltage, and measuring the power input. 

165 c. Primary P R Loss, which may be determined by measurement of 
the current and the resistance. 

166 d. Secondary P R Loss, which may be determined as in the primary, 
when feasible; otherwise, as in squirrel-cage secondaries, this loss is meas¬ 
ured as part of 

167 e. Load Losses; i.e,, molecular magnetic iriction, and eddy currents 
in iron, copper, etc., caused by the stray field of primary and "secondary 
currents, and secondary P R loss when undeterminable under (d). These 
losses may for practical purposes be determined by measuring the total 
power, with the rotor short-circuited at standstill and a current in the 
primary circuit equal to the primary energy current at full load. The 
loss in the motor under these conditions may be assumed to be equal to 
the load losses +P r losses in both primary and secondary coils. 

(60 Unipolar or Acyclic Machines. 

168 In Unipolar Machines, the losses are: 

169 (a) Bearing Friction and Windage. See Measurement of Losses (A), 
Sec. 102. 

170 (b) Molecular Magnetic Friction and Eddy Currents. See Meas¬ 
urement of Losses (F), Sec. 106. 

171 {c) Armature Resistance Losses. See Measurement of Losses (F), 
Sec. 110. 

172 (d) Collector Brush Friction. See Measurement of Losses (C), Sec- 
104. 

173 (e) Collector Brush Contact Resistance. See Measurement of 
Losses (G), Sec. 112. 

174 (/) Field-Excitation as in Sec. 113. See Measurement of Losses (HX 
Sec. 113. 

176 (g) Load Losses. See Measurement of Losses (2), Sec. 114. 

(H) Rectifying Apparatus, Pulsating-Current Generators. 

176 This Division Includes: open-coil arc machines and mechanical and 
other rectifiers. 

177 In Rectifiers the most satisfactory method of determining the efficiency 
is to measure both electric input and electric output by wattmeter. The 
input is usually inductive, owing to phase displacement and to wave dis¬ 
tortion. For this reason the power factor and the apparent efficiency 
should also be considered, since the latter may be much lower than the 
true efficiency. The power consumed by auxiliary devices, such as the 
synchronous motor or cooling devices, should be included in the electric 
input. 

178 In Constant-Current Rectifiers, transforming from constant poten¬ 
tial alternating to constant direct current, by means of constant-current 
transforming devices and rectifying devices, the losses in the transforming 
devices are to be included in determining the efficiency and have to be 
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measured when operating the rectifier, since in this case the losses may be 
greater than when feeding an alternating secondary circuit. In constant- 
current transforming devices, the load losses may be considerable and 
therefore, should not be neglected. ' ’’ 

179 In Open Coil Arc Machines, the losses are essentially the same as in 
direct-current (closed coil) commutating machines. In this case, how- 
ever, the load losses are usually greater, and the efficiency should prefer¬ 
ably be measured by mput- and output-test, using wattmeters for measuring 
the output. In alternating-current rectifiers, the output should in gen¬ 
eral, be measured by wattmeter and not by voltmeter and ammeter, 
since owing to pulsation of current and voltage, a considerable discrepancy 
may exist between watts and volt-amperes. If, however, a direct-current 
and an alternating-current meter in the rectified circuit (either a volt¬ 
meter or an ammeter) give the same reading, the output may be measured 
by direct-current voltmeter and ammeter. The type of alternating-cur¬ 
rent instrument here referred to should indicate the effective or root-of- 
mean-sqitare value and the type of direct-current instrument the arith¬ 
metical mean value, which wmuld be zero on an alternating-current circuit- 
(I) Transmission Lines. 

180 ^ The Efficiency of transmission lines should be measured with non- 
inductive load at the receiving end, with the rated receiving voltage and 
frequency, also with sinusoidal impressed wave form, except where ex¬ 
pressly specified otherwise, and with the exclusion of transformers or 
other apparatus at the ends of the line. 

(7) Phase-Displacing Apparatus. 

181 In Apparatus Producing Phase Displacement as, for example, 
synchronous compensators, exciters of induction generators, reactors, con¬ 
densers, polarization cells, etc., the efficiency should be understood to be 
the ratio of the volt-amperes minus power loss to the volt-amperes. 

182 ^ The Efficiency may be calculated by determining the losses, subtract¬ 
ing them from the volt-amperes, and then dividing the difference by 
the volt-amperes. 

183 In Synchronous Compensators and e.xciters of induction gener¬ 
ators, the determination of losses is the same as in other synchronous 
machines. 

184 In Reactors the losses are molecular magnetic friction, eddy losses 
and P r loss. They should be measured by wattmieter. The efficiency of 
reactors should be determined with a sine wave of impressed voltao-e 
except where expressly specified otherwise. 

185 In Condensers, the losses are due to dielectic hysteresis and leak¬ 
age, and should be determined by wattmeter with a sine wave of voltage. 

186 In Polarization Cells, the losses are those due to electric resistivity 
and a loss in the electrolyte of the nature of chemical hysteresis. These 
losses may be considerable. They depend upon the frequency, voltage 
and temperature, and should be determined with a sine wave of impressed 
voltage, except where expressly specified otherwise. 

D. REGULATION. 

(I) DEFINITIONS. 

187 Definition. The regulation of a machine or apparatus in regard to some 
characteristic quantity (such as terminal voltage, current or speed) is the 
ratio of the deviation of that quantity from its normal value at rated load 
to the normal rated load value. The term “ regulation," therefore, has 
the same meaning as the term “inherent regulation," occasionally used. 

188 Constant Standard. If the characteristic quantity is intended to re¬ 
main constant (e.g.^ constant voltage, constant speed, etc.) between rated 
load and no load, the regulation is the ratio of the maximum variation 
from the rated load value to the no-load value. 

189 ^ Varying Standard. If the characteristic quantity is intended to vary 
in a definite manner between rated load and no load, the regulation is 
the ratio of the maximum variation from the specified condition to the 
normal rated-load value. 
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rn^ Note If the law of the variation (in voltage, current, speed, etc.) be« 
tween rated load and no load is not specified, it should be assumed to be 
a staple linear relation; i.e., one undergoing uniform variation between 

rated load and no load. . * 

ffal Note The regulation of an apparatus may, therefore differ according 
to its qualification for use. Thus, the regulation of a compound-wound 
lenerator specified as a constant-potential generator, will be different 
from that which it possesses when specified as an over-compounded gen- 

®’'fn'^C onstant-Potential Machines, the regulation is the ratio of the 
maSmum difference of terminal voltage from the rated-load value (occur¬ 
ring within the range from rated load to open circuit) to the rated load 

In'^CoN^TANf-CuRRENT MACHINES, the regulation is the ratio of the 
maximum difference of current from the rated load value (occurring 
within the range from rated-load to short-circuit, or minimum .limit o, 
oneration), to the rated-load current. ^ x* fr * * 

In Constant-Power Apparatus, the regulation is the ratio of maxi¬ 
mum difference of power from the rated load vame (occurring within the 

Ko'.. »a Mo- 

'“‘rhe^re^latiofofinduction motor is. therefore, not identical with 

the slip of the motor, which is the ratio of the drop in speed from syn- 

the regni.tio. is the ratio of 
the rise of secondary terminal voltage from, rated non-inductive load to 
no-load (at constant primary impressed terminal voltage) to the secondary 

terminal voltasre at rated load. . . . , 

In Over-Compounded Machines, the regulation is the ratio of the 
maximum difference in voltage from a straight line connecting the no-load 
and rated-load values of terminal voltage as function of the load current, 

to the rated-load terminal voltage. t-v „, 

In Converters, Dynamotors, Motor-Generators and Frequency 
Converters, the regulation is the ratio of the rnaximum difference of ter¬ 
minal voltage at the output side from the rated-load voLage, to the rated- 
load voltage on the output side. - 

In Transmission Lines, Feeders, etc., the 
the maximum voltage difference at the receiving end, between rated ^on^ 
inliStve load and no load to the rated-load voltage at the receiving end 
rwith constant voltage impressed upon the sending end). • ^ 

In Steam Engines, the regulation is the ratio of the inaxirmim varia¬ 
tion of speed in passing slowly from rated-load to no-load (with constant 
stom pressure at the throttle) to the rated-load speed. For variation 

‘^'^InT^HYoLmrc^TuRmNE or Other Water-Motor, the regulation is 
the ratio of the maximum variation of speed in passing slowly from rated- 
load to no-load (at constant head of water; t.e., at constant difference 
level between tail race and head race), to the rated-load speed. For 
variation and pulsation see Secs. 59-64 

In a Generator-Unit, consisting of a generator united 
mover, the regulation should be determined at constant conditions of the 
nrime-iuover: i.e., constant steam pressure, head, etc. It includes tne 
inherent speed variations of the prime-mover, hor this reason the regu¬ 
lation of a generator-unit is to be distinguished froni the regulation of 
dther the pfime-mover, or of the generator contained m it, when taken 
separately. 

(II) CONDITIONS FOR AND TESTS OF REGULATION. 

Speed. The Regulation op Generators is to be determined at con- 
stant speed and of alternating apparatus at constant impressed frequency, 
Non-Inductive Load. In apparatus generating, transforming or trans- 
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mitting alternating currents, regulation should be understood to refer to 
non-inductive load, that is, to a load in which the current is in phase with 
the e.ni.f. at the output side of the apparatus, except where expressly 
specified otherwise. 

206 Wave Form. In alternating apparatus receiving electric power, regu¬ 
lation should refer to a sine wave of e.m.f., except where expressly speci¬ 
fied otherwise. 

207 Excitation. ^ In commutating machines, rectifying machines, and syn- 
clironous machines, such as direct-current generators and motors, alter¬ 
nating-current and polyphase generators, the regulation is to be deter¬ 
mined under the following conditions: 

(1) At^ constant excitation in separately excited fields. 

(2) With constant resistance in shunt-field circuits, and 

(3) With constant resistance shunting series-field circuits; i.e,, the 
field adjustment should remain constant, and should be so chosen as to 
give the required full-load voltage at full-load current. 

208 1 MPicDANCis Ratio. In alternating-current apparatus, in addition to the 
non-inductive regulation, the impedance ratio of the apparatus should be 
specified; fie., the ratio of the voltage consumed by the total internal im- 
1 KM lance of the apparatus at full-load current, to its rated full-load voltage. 
As far as possible, a sinusoidal current should be used. 

209 ('oM put ATI ON OF REGULATION. When in synchronous machines the 
regulation is computed from the terminal voltage and impedance voltage, 
t he excit ing am]>ere-turns corresponding to terminal voltage plus armature- 
resist,ant'c-Jlrop, and the ampere-turns at short-circuit corresponding to 
the a,rniattire-inii>edance-dro]), should be combined vectorially to obtain 
tiie result,ant ampere-turns, and the corresponding internal e.m.f. should 
Ixi Uiken from the saturation curve. 

E. INSULATION. 

(!) INS LILA TION RESTSTA NCE. 

210 Insui.ation Resistance is the ohmic resistance offered by an insulating 
c<>ating, cover, material or siq)port to an impressed voltage, tending to 
|>roduce a, leakage of current tlirough the same. 

211 Ohmic Resistancie and 1,)ielectric Strength. The ohmic resistance 
of the insulation is of .secondary importance only, as compared with the 
dielectric strength, or resistance to rupture by high voltage. Since the 
ohmic resistance of tlie insiilation can be very greatly increased by baking, 
but the dielectric strength is liadde to be weakened thereby, it is preferable 
to specify a, liigh dielectric strength I'ather than a high insulation resist¬ 
ance. Tiie liigti-vultuge test fim dielectric strength should always be ap- 
plicMl. 

212 Ri'U'ommenuih) Value of Ricsistance. The insulation resistance of 
complete apparatus sliould be such tliat the rated voltage of the apparatus 

1 

will not send more Ilian of the rated-load current, at the rated 

I,()()(),OIX) 

tenm'na.l voltage, tlirough the insidatioiu Where the value found in this 
way (‘xctMuls 1 megolim, it is usually sufficient. 

213 Insulation Resistance Ticsts should, if ix.)ssible, be made at the 
j pressure for whicli tlie ai>paratus i.s designed. 

(11) DIELECTRIC STRENGTIL 

(A) Test Voltages. 

214 Definition. The dielectric strength of an insulating wall coating, 
c'over or path is measured liy the voltage which must be applied to it in 
onkT to effect a disruptive discharge through the same 

216 ib\sis FOR DicrERMiNiNG Test Voltages. The test voltage which 
sliouki be applitMl to determine the suitability of insulation for commer¬ 
cial operation is dependent upon the kind and size of the apparatus and 
its normal (operating voltage, upon the nature of the service in widchit 
is bti used, and the severity of the mechanical and electrical stresses to 
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which it may be subjected. The voltages and other conditions of test 
which are recommended have been determined as reasonable ancl proper 
for the great majority of cases, and are proposed for general adoption, 
except when specific reasons.make a modification desirable. . 

216 Condition of Apparatus to be Tested. Commercial tests should, in 

general, be made with the completely assembled apparatus and not with 
individual parts. The apparatus should be in good condition and high- 
voltage tests, unless otherwise specified, should be applied before the 
machine is put into commercial service, and should not be applied when 
the insulation resistance is low owing to dirt or moisture. High-voitage 
tests should, in general, be made at the temperature assumed under nor¬ 
mal operation. High-voltage tests considerably in excess of the normal 
voltages to determine whether specifications are fulfilled are admissioie 
on new machines only. ^ ^ 

217 Points of Application of Voltage. The test voltage should be suc¬ 

cessively applied between each electric circuit and all other electric cir¬ 
cuits including conducting material in the apparatus. . . 

218 The Frequency of the alternating-current test voltage is, in general, 
immaterial within commercial ranges. When, however, the frequency 
has an appreciable effect, as in alternating-current apparatus ot high 
voltage and considerable capacity, the rated frequency of the apparatus 

should be used. . , , , 

219 Table of Testing Voltages. The following voltages are recommended 
for testing all apparatus, lines and cables, by a continued application 
for one minute. The test should be with alternating voltage having an 
effective value (or root mean square referred to a sine wave ot voltage) 
given in the table and preferably for tests of alternating apparatus at 
the normal frequency of the apparatus. 


Rated Terminal Volta^ze of Circuit. Rated Output. 

Not exceeding 400 volts.Under 10 kw... 

*< « “ .10 kw. and over 

400 and over, but less than 800 volts.Under 10 kw... 

« » “ “ “.10 kw. and over 

800 “ “ “ 1’200 “.Any. 

1,200 “ “ “ 2,500 “.Any.. ....... 

2.500 “ “ ■ 


Testing Voltage. 
. . 1,000 volts. 
..1,500 “ 

..1,500 “ 

.. 2,000 “ 
..3,500 “ 

.. 5,000 “ 


.. « Any.. .Double the normal rated 

voltages. 

Exception.— Transformers. Transformers having primary pressures, 
of from 550 to 5,000 volts, the .secondaries of which are directly con¬ 
nected to consumption circuits, should have a testing voltage of 10,000 
volts, to be applied between the primary and secondary windings, and 
also between the primary winding and the core. 

Exception —Field Windings. The tests for field windings should be 
bafed on the rated voltage of the exciter and the rated output of the 
machine of which the coils are a part. Field windings of synchronous 
motors and converters, which are to- be started by applying alternating 
current to the armature when the field is not ^ voltage 

is induced in the field windings, should be tested at ^>^00 volts. 

Rated Terminal Voltage.—Definition. The rated terminal voltage 
of circuit in the above table, means the voltage, between the condu^ors 
of the circuit to which the apparatus to p tested is 

instance in three-phase circuits the delta voltage should be taicen. in 
the following specific cases, the rated terminal voltage of the circuit is 
to be determined as specified in ascertaining the testing voltage. 

' (O) Transformers. ^The test of the insulation between the Pnmair and 
secondary windings of transformers, is to be the same as that between 
the hi-" h-voltage windings and core, and both tests should be made simul- 
laneobdv by connecting the low-tension winding and core together dunng 
th^test if Tvoltage equal to the specified testing voltage be induced 
in the high-tension winding of a transformer it may te used for iiMulation 
testrinstlad of an independently induced voltage, ^ese tests should be 
mfde S with one end^and then with the other end of the high-tension 
winding connected to the low-tension winding and to the c re. 
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(b) Constant-Current Apparatus. The testing voltage is to be 
based upon a rated terminal voltage equal to the maximum voltage which 
may exist at open or closed circuit. ^ x t. 

. (c) Apparatus in Series. For tests of, machines or apparatus to be 

operated in series, so as to employ the sum-of their separate voltages the 
testing voltage is to be based upon a rated terminal voltage equal to the 
sum of the separate voltages except where the frames of the machines 
are separately insulated, both from the ground and from each other, in 
which case the test for insulation between machines should be based upon 
the voltage of one machine, and the test between each machine and ground 
to be based upon the total voltage of the series. 

(B) Methods of Testing. 

r Classes of Tests. Tests for dielectric strength cover such a wide 
ran<^e in voltage that the apparatus, methods and precautions which are 
ess^tial in certain cases do not apply to others. For convenience, the 
tests will be separated into two classes: , . , .v „ 

3 Class 1 This class includes all apparatus for which the test voltage 
deos not exceed 10 kilovolts, unless the apparatus is of very large static 
camcity, e.g., a large cable system This class also includes aU apparatus 
of small static capacity, such as line insulators, switches and the like, for 

a ^^^M^thod^oFtest for Class 1. The test voltage is to be continuously 
applied for the prescribed interval,—(one minute unless otherwise speci¬ 
fied!. The test voltage may be taken from a constant-potential source 
and applied directly to the apparatus to be tested, or it may be raised 
gradually as specified for tests under Class 2. . , , . - i 

,0 Class 2. This class includes all apparatus not included in Class 1. 

1 Method of Test for Class 2. The test voltage is to be raised to the re- 
Quired value smoothly and without sudden large mcrements and is then 
to be continuously applied for the prescribed interval, (one minute, 
unless otherwise specified), and then gradually decreased. 

Conditions and Precautions for Class 1 and Class ... The follow- 

53 ^^^he^^AVE Shape should be approximately sinusoidal and the apparatus 
in the testing circuits should not materially distort this wave. 

^4 ThI SupplI Circuit should have ample current-supply capacity so that 
•f-ViA pharp-ing current which may be taken by the apparatus under test 
will not materially alter the wave form nor materially affect the test volt- 
Tgi ThTcircu^t should be free from accidental interruptions. 

^Pfsistance OR Inductance in series with the primary of a raising 
transformer for the purpose of controlling its voltage is J^able senously 
to alecTthe wave foim, thereby causing the niaximum value of the volt- 
Qcrp to bear a different and unknown ratio to the root mean square value. 

Tiis niethod of voUage if employed toTimtt 

tL“uLnt whin burning out a fault, such resistance or inductance should 

36 ’^^Tte^^NSulfxwN'^u^^^^ teltfhould bl in normal condition as to dry- 
neJs^and the temperature should when possible be that reached in normal 

will result. Testing Voltage of the circuit supplying the 

«0 in .h. Cirenio W't.LSSv'tiSail.niS 
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arcing may occur, causing high-frequency disturbances which should be 
carefully avoided. 

241 Transformer Coils. In high-tension transformers, the low-tension 
coil should preferably be connected to the core and to the ground when 
the high-tension test is being made, in order to avoid the stress from 
low-tension to core, which would otherwise result through condenser 
action. The various terminals of each winding of the high-tension trans¬ 
former under test should be connected together during the test in order 
to prevent undue stress on the insulation between turns or sections of the 
winding in case the high-voltage test causes a break-down. 

(C) Methods for Measuring the Test Voltage. 

242 For Measuring the Test Voltage, two instruments are in common 
use, ( 1 ) the spark gap and ( 2 ) the voltmeter. 

243 1. The Spark Gap is ordinarily adjusted so that it will break down with a 
certain predetermined voltage, and is connected in parallel with the in¬ 
sulation under test. It ensures that the voltage applied to the insulatiora 
is not greater than the break-down voltage of the spark gap. A given 
setting of the spark gap is a measure of one definite voltage, and, as its 
operation depends upon the maximum value of the voltage wave, it is 
independent of wave form and is a limit on the maximum stress to which 
the insulation is subjected. The spark gap is not conveniently adapted/ 
for comparatively low voltages. 

244 In Spark-Gap Measurements, the spark gap may be set for the re¬ 
quired voltage and the auxiliary apparatus adjusted to give a voltage at 
which this spark gap just breaks down. The spark gap should then be 
adjusted for, say, 10 per cent, higher voltage, and the auxiliary apparatus 
again adjusted to give the voltage of the former breakdown, which is to 
be the assumed voltage for the test. This voltage is to be maintained! 
for the required interval. 

245 The Spark Points should consist of new sewing needles, supported 
axially at the ends of linear conductors which are each at least twice the 
length of the gap. There should be no extraneous body near the gap 
wnthin a radius of twice its length. A table approximate striking dis¬ 
tances is given in Appendix D. This table should be used in connection 
with tests made by the spark-gap methods. 

246 ^ A Non-Inductive Resistance- of about one-half ohm per volt should be 
inserted in series with each terminal oi the gap so as to keep the discharge 
current between the limits of one-quarter ampere and 2 amperes. The pur¬ 
pose of the resistance is to limit the current in order to prevent the surges 
which might otherwise occur at the time of break-down. 

247 2. The Voltmeter gives a direct reading, and the different values of the 
voltage can be read during the application and duration of the test. It is 
suitable for all voltages, and does not introduce disturbances into the test 
circuit. 

248 _ In Voltmeter Measurements, the voltmeter should, in general, derive 
its voltage from the high-tension testing circuit either directly or through 
an auxiliary ratio transformer. It is permissible, however, to measure the 
voltage at other places,—^for example, on the primary of the transformer, 
provided the ratio of transformation does not materially vary during the 
test; or that proper account is taken thereof. 

249 Spark Gap and Voltmeter. The spark gap may be employed as a 
check upon the voltmeter used in high-tension tests in order to determine 
the transformation ratio of the transformer, the variation from the sine 
wave form and the like. It is also useful in conjunction with voltmeter 
measurements to limit the stress applied to the insulating material. 

(D) Apparatus for Supplying Test Voltage. 

260 The Generator or Circuit supplying voltage for the test should, 
have ample current carrying capacity, so that the current which may 
be taken for charging the apparatus to be tested will not materiall^J' aiter 
the wave form nor otherwise materially change the voltage. 

The Testing Transformer should be such that its ratio of trans¬ 
formation does not vary more than 10 per cent, when delivering the charg- 
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ing current required by the apparatus under test. (This may be deter¬ 
mined by short-circuiting the secondary or high voltage winding testing 
transformer and supplying 1/10 of the primary voltage to the primary 
under this condition. The primary current that flows under this condition 
is the maximum which should be permitted in regular dielectric tests.) 

251 The Voltage Control may be secured in either of several ways, which, 
in order of preference, are as follows: 

252 1. By generator field circuit. 

253 2. By magnetic commutation. 

254 3. By change in transformer ratio. 

255 4. By resistance or choke coils. 

256 In Generator Voltage Control, the voltage of the generator should 
preferably be about its approximate normal rated-load value when the 
full testing voltage is attained, which requires that the ratio of the raising 
transformer be such that the full testing voltage is reached when the gen¬ 
erator voltage is normal. This avoids the instability in the generator 
which may occur if a considerable leading current is taken from it 
■when it has low voltage and low field current. 

257 In Magnetic Commutation, the control is effected by shunting the mag¬ 
netic flux through a secondary coil so as to vary the induction through 
the coil and the voltage induced in it. The shunting should be eft'ected 
smoothly, thus avoiding sudden changes in the induced voltage. 

258 In Transformer Voltage Control, by change of ratio, it is neces¬ 
sary that the transition from one step to another be made without inter¬ 
ruption of the test voltage, and by steps sufficiently small to prevent 
suTges in the testing circuit. The necessity of this precaution is greater 
as the inductance or the static capacity of the apparatus in the testing 
circuit under test is greater. 

259 When Resistance Coils or Reactors are used for ^mltage control, it 
is desirable that the testing voltage should be secured when the controlling 
resistance or reactance is very nearly or entirely out of circuit in order 
that the disturbing effect upon the wave form which results may be negli¬ 
gible at the highest voltage., , 

F. CONDUCTIVITY. 

260 Copper. The conductivity of copper in electric wires and cables should 
not be less than 98% of Matthiessen’s standard of conductivity, as defined 
in the Copper Wire Table of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 

G. RISE OF TEMPERATURE. 

(I) MEASUREMENT OF TEMPERATURE. 

(A) Methods. 

261 There are two methods in common use for determining the rise in “^^ni- 
perature, viz.: (1) by thermometer, and (2) by increase in resistance of 

an electric circuit. ^ 11 t. j 

262 1. By Thermometer. The following precautions should be observed 

in the use of thermometers; 

263 a. Protection. The thermometers indicating the room temperature 
should be protected from thermal radiation emitted by heated bodies, or 
from draughts of air or from temporary fluctuations of temperature. 
Several room thermometers should be used. In using the thermon^ter 
by applying it to a heated part, care should be taken so to protect its bulb 
as to prevent radiation from it, and, at the same time, not to interfere 
seriously with the normal radiation from the nart to which it is applied. 

264 b Bulb. When a thermometer is applied to the free surface of a ma¬ 
chine it is desirable that the bulb of the thermometer should be covered 
by a ’pad of definite area. A convenient pad may be formed of cotton 
waste in a shallow circular box about one and a half inches in diameter, 
through a slot in the side in which the thermometer bulb is inserted. An 
unduly large pad over the thermometer tends to interfere with the natural 
liberation of heat from the surface to which the thermometer is applied. 
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^^65 2. By Increase in Resistance. The resistance may be measured either 

by Wheatstone bridge, or by drop-of potential method. A temperature 
coefficient of 0.42 per cent, per degree C., from and at 0® C., may be assumed 
for copper^ 

The temperature-coefficients from and at each degree cent, between 
0° C. and 50° C. are given in Appendix E. The temperature rise may be 
determined either (1) by dividing the percentage increase of initial re¬ 
sistance by the temperature-coefficient for the initial temperature ex¬ 
pressed in per cent.; or (2) by multiplying the increase in per cent, of the 
initial resistance by 238.1 plus the initial temperature in degrees C., and 
then dividing the product by 100. 

266 3. Comparison of Methods. In electrical conductors, the rise of tem¬ 
perature should be determined by their increase of resistance where prac¬ 
ticable. Temperature elevations measured in this way are usually in ex¬ 
cess of temperature elevations measured by thermometers. In very low 
resistance circuits, thermometer measurements are frequently more reli¬ 
able than measurements by the resistance method. Where a thermometer 
applied to a coil or winding, indicates a higher temperature elevation 
than that shown by resistance measurement, the thermometer indication 
should be accepted. 

(B) Normal Conditions for Tests. 

267 1. Duration of Tests. The temperature should be measured after a run 
of sufficient duration for the apparatus to reach a practically constant tem¬ 
perature. This is usually from 6 to 18 hours, according to the size and 
construction of the apparatus. It is permissible, however, to shorten the 
time of the test by running a lesser time on an overload in current and 
voltage, then reducing the load to normal, and maintaining it thus until 
the temperature has become constant. 

268 2. Room Temperature. The rise of temperature should be referred to 
the standard condition of a room temperature of 25° C. 

269 Temperature Correction. If the room temperature during the test 
differs from 25° C., correction on account of difference in resistance should 
be made by changing the observed rise of temperature by one-half per cent, 
for each degree C. Thus with a room temperature of 35° C., the observed 
rise of temperature has to be decreased by 5 per cent., and with a room 
temperature of 15° C., the observed rise of temperature has to be increased 

i by 5 per cent. In certain cases, such as shunt-field circuits without 
rheostat, the current strength will be changed by a change of room tem¬ 
perature. The heat-production and dissipation may be thereby affected. 
Correction for this should be made by changing the observed rise in tem¬ 
perature in proportion as the P R loss in the resistance of the apparatus 
is altered owing to the difference in room temperature. 

270 3. Barometric Pressure. Ventilation. A barometric pressure of 760 
mm. and normal conditions of ventilation should be considered as stand¬ 
ard, and the apparatus under test should neither be exposed to draught 
nor enclosed, except where expressly specified. The barometric pressure 
needs to be considered only when differing greatly from 760 mm. 

271 Barometric Pressure Correction. When the barometric pressure 
differs greatly from the standard pressure of 760 mm. of mercury, as at 
high altitudes, a correction should be applied. In the absence of more 
accurate data, a correction of 1% of the observed rise in temperature for 
each 10 mm. deviation from the 760 m.m. standard is recommended. For 
example at a barometric pressure of 680 mm. the observed rise of tempera- 

760—680 

ture is to be reduced by -—jq- = 8 % 

(il) LIMITING TEMPERATURE RISE. 

272 General. The temperature of electrical machinery under regular service 
conditions, should never be allowed to remain at a point at which per¬ 
manent deterioration of its insulating materia, takes place. 

273 Limits Recommended. It is recommended that the following maximum 
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values of temperature elevation, referred to a standard room temperature 
of 25 -degrees centigrade, at rated load iinder normal conditions of ven¬ 
tilation or cooling, should not be exceeded. 

{A) Machines in General. 

274 In commutating machines, rectifying machines, pulsating-current gen¬ 
erators, synchronous machines, synchronous commutating machines and 
unipolar machines, the temperature rise in the parts specified should not 
exceed the following: 

275 Field and armature, 50° C. 

276 Commutator and brushes, by thermometer, 55° C. 

277 Collector rings, 65° C. 

278 Bearings and other parts of machine, by thermometer, 40° C. 

279 (B) Rotary Induction Apparatus. The temperature ’rise should not 
exceed the following: 

280 Electric circuits, 50° C., by resistance. 

281 Bearings and other parts of the machine 40° C., by thermometer. 

282 In squirrel-cage or short-circuited armatures, 55° C., by thermometer 
may be allowed. 

(C) Stationary Induction Apparatus. 

283 a. Transformers for Continuous Service. The temperature rise 
should not exceed 50 degrees centigrade in electric circuits, by resistance; 
and in other parts, by thermometer. 

284 b. Transformers for Intermittent Service. In the case of trans¬ 
formers intended for intermittent service, or not operating continuously 
at rated load, but continuously in circuit, as in the ordinary case of lighting 
transformers, the temperature elevation above the surrounding air-tem¬ 
perature should not exceed 50° C., by resistance in electric circuits and 
by thermometer in other parts, after the period corresponding to the 
term of rated load. In this instance, the test load should not be applied 
until the transformer has been in circuit for a sufficient time to attain 
the temperature elevation due to core loss. With transformers for com¬ 
mercial lighting, the duration of the rated-load test may be taken as three 
hours, unless otherwise specified. 

285 c. Reactors, induction- and magneto-regulators—electric circuits by 
resistance and other parts by thermometer, 50° C. 

286 a. Large Apparatus. Large generators, motors, transformers, or other 
apparatus in which reliability and reserve overload capacity are important, 
are frequently specified not to rise in temperature more than 40 degrees 
centigrade under rated load and 55 degrees centigrade at rated overload. 
It is, however, ordinarily undesirable to specify lower temperature eleva¬ 
tions than 40 degrees centigrade at rated load, measured as above. 

(D) Rheostats. 

287 In Rheostats, Heaters and other electrothermal apparatus, no com¬ 
bustible or inflammable part or material, or portion liable to come in 
contact with such material, should rise more than rO'* C. above t sur¬ 
rounding air under the service conditions for which it is designed. 

288 a. Parts of Rheostats. Parts of rheostats and similar apparatus rising 
in temperature, under the .specified service conditions, more than 50° C., 
should not contain any combustible material, and should be arranged or 
installed in such a manner that neither they, nor the hot air issuing from 
them, can come in contact with combustible material. 

(E) Limits Recommended in Special Cases. 

289 a. Heat Resisting Insulation. With apparatus in which the insu¬ 
lating materials have special heat resisting qualities a higher temperature 
elevation is permissible 

290 b High Air Temperature In apparatus intended for service in places 

of abnormally high temperature a lower temperature elevation should be 
specified # 

291 c Apparatus Subject to Overload. In apparatus which by the nature 
or its service may be exposed to overload, or is to be used in very 
high voltage circuits, a smaller rise of temperature is desirable than 
in apparatus not liable to overloads or in low-voltage apparatus.^ In 
apparatus built for conditions of limited space, as railway motors, a higher 
rise of temperature must be allowed. 
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292 d Apparatus for Intermittent Service. In the case of apparatus 
intended for intermittent service, except railway motors, the temperature 
elevation which is attained at the end of the period corresponding to the 
term of rated load, should not exceed the values specified for machines 
in creneral. In such apparatus the temperature elevation, including rail¬ 
way motors, should be measured after operation, under as nearly as pos¬ 
sible the conditions of service for which the apparatus is intended, and 
the conditions of the test should be specified. 

H. OVERLOAD CAPACITIES. 

293 Performance with Overload. All apparatus should be able to carn^ 
the overload hereinafter specified without serious injury by heating, spark¬ 
ing mechanical weakness, etc., and with an additional temperature rise 
nc^’ exceeding 15° C., above those specified for rated loads, the overload 
bein<^^ applied after the apparatus has acquired the temperature ^ corre¬ 
sponding to rated load continuous operation. Rheostats to which no 
temperature rise limits are attached are naturally exempt from this addi¬ 
tional temperature rise of 15° C. under overload specified in these rules. 

294 Normal Conditions. Overload guarantees should refer to normal con¬ 
ditions of operation regarding speed, frequency, voltage, etc., and to non- 
inductive conditions in alternating apparatus, except where a phase dis¬ 
placement is inherent in the apparatus. 

295 Overload Capacities Recommended. The following overload capaci¬ 
ties are recommended: 

296 a. Generators. Direct-current generators and alternating-current 
generators, 25 per cent, for two hours. 

297 b. Motors. Direct-current motors, induction motors and svmchronous 
motors, not including lailway and other motors intended for intermittent 
service, 25 per cent, for two hours, and 50 per cent, for one minute. 

298 c. Converters. Synchronous converters, 25 per cent, for two hours, 
50 per cent, for one-half hour. 

299 d. Transformers and Rectifiers. Constant-potentialtran.sfonners and 
rectifiers, 25 per cent, for two hours; except in transformers connected to 
apparatus for which a different overload is guaranteed, in which case the 
same guarantees shall apply for the transformers as for the apparatus 
connected thereto. 

300 e. Exciters. Exciters of alternators and other synchronous machines, 
10 per cent, more overload than is required for the excitation of the syn¬ 
chronous machine at its guaranteed overload, and for the same period of 
time. All exciters of alternating-current, single-phase or polyphase gen¬ 
erators should be able to give at its rated speed, sufficient voltage and 
current to excite the alternator, at the rated speed, to the full-load ter¬ 
minal voltage, at the rated output in kilovolt-amperes and with 50 per 
cent, power factor. 

301 /. A Continuous-Service Rheostat, such as an armature- or field¬ 
regulating rheostat, should be capable of carrying without injury for two 
hours, a current 25 per cent, greater than that at wffiich it is rated. It 
should also be capable of carrying for one minute a current 50 per cent, 
greater than its rated load current, without injury. This excess of ca¬ 
pacity is intended for testing purposes only, and this margin of capacity 
should not be relied upon in the selection of the rheostat. 

302 g. An Intermittent Service or Motor-starting Rheostat is used for 
starting a motor from rest and accelerating it to rated speed. "Under 
ordinary conditions of service, and unless expressly stated otherwise, a 
motor is assumed to start in fifteen seconds and with 150% of rated cur¬ 
rent strength. A motor-starter should be capable of starting the motor 
under these conditions once every four minutes for one hour. 

303 (a) This Test may be carried out either by starting the motor at four- 
minute intervals, or by placing the starter af normal temperature across 
the maximum voltage for w’-hich it is marked, and moving the lever uni¬ 
formly and gradually from the first to the last position during a period 
of fifteen seconds, the current being maintained substantially constant 
at said 50% excess by introducing resistance in series or by other suitable 
means. 
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(b) Other Rheostats for Intermittent-Service are employed under 
such special and varied conditions, that no general rules are applicable to 
them. 


III. VOLTAGES AND FREQUENCIES. 

A. VOLTAGES. 

Direct-Current Generators. In direct-current, low-voltage gener¬ 
ators, the following average terminal voltages are in general use and are 
recommended: 

125 volts. 250 volts. 550 to 600 volts. 

Low-Voltage Circuits. In direct-current and alternating-current low- 
voltage circuits, the following average terminal voltages are in general use 
and are recommended: 

110 volts. 220 volts. 

Primary Distribution Circuits. In alternating-current, constant- 
potential, primary-distribution circuits, an average voltage of 2,200 volts, 
with step-down trvnsformer ratios 1/10 and 1/20, is in general use, and is 
recommended. 

Transmission Circuits. In alternating-current constant-potential 
transmission circuits, the following average voltages are recommended. 

6,600 11,000 22,000 33,000 44,000 60,000 88,000 

Transformer Ratio. It is recommended that the standard transformer 
ratios should be such as to transform between the standard voltages above 
named. The ratio will, therefore, usually be an exact multiple of 5 or 
10, g., 2,200 to 11,000; 2,200 to 44,000. 

Range in Voltage. In alternating-current generators, or generating 
systems, a range of terminal voltage should be provided from rated voltage 
at no load to 10 per cent, in excess thereof, to cover drop in transmission. 
If a greater range tnan ten per cent, is specified, the generator should be 
considered as special. 


B. FREQUENCIES. 

In Alternating-Current ’Circuits, the following frequencies are, 
standard: 


These frequencies are already in extensive use and it is deemed ad¬ 
visable to adhere to them as closely as possible. 


rV. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Name Plates. All electrical apparatus should be provided with a name 
plate giving the manufacturer’s name, the voltage and the current in 
amperes for which it is dcwslgned. Where practicable, the kilowatt capacity, 
character of current, speed, frequency, type, designation and serial 
number should be added. 

Diagrams op Connections. All electrical apparatus when leaving the 
factory ^ should be accompanied by a diagram showing the electrical 
connections and the relation of the different parts in sufficient detail 
to give the necessary information for proper installation. 

Rheostat Data. Every rheostat should be clearly and permanently 
marked with the voltage and amperes, or range of amperes, for which 
it is designed. 

Colored Indicating Lights. When using colored indicating lights 
on switch-boards, red should denote danger such as “switch closed,” 
or “circuit alive green should denote safety, such as “switch open,” 
or “ circuit dead." 
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317 When white lights are used a light turned on should denote danger, 
such as “ switch closed or “ circuit alive •*; while the light out should 
denote satety such as ‘ switch open," ot ‘ ciicuit dead.’- Low-effi* 
ciency lamps should be used 

318 The use of colored lights is recommended, as safer than white lights. 

319 Grounding Metal VV'ork It is desirable that all metal work near 
high potential circuits be grounded 

320 Circuit Opening Devices. The following definitions are recommended. 

321 a. A Circuit-Breaker is an apparatus for breaking a circuit at the 
highest current which it may be called upon to carry. 

322 b. A Disconnecting Switch is an apparatus designed to open a circuit 
only when carrying little or no current. 

323 c. An Automatic Circuit-Breaker is an apparatus for breaking a cir¬ 
cuit automatically under an excessive strength of current. It should be 
capable of breaking the circuit repeatedly at rated voltage and at the 
maximum current which it may be called upon to carry. 


V. APPENDICES AND TABULAR DATA. 


APPENDIX A. NOTATION. 

The following notation is recominended: 

324 E, e, voltage, e.iti.f., potential difierence 
i, current 
P, power 
0 , magnetic flux 
(S>, B, magnetic density 
r, resistance 

X, reactance 

Z, a, impedance 
L, I, inductance 
C, c, capacity 

Y, y, admittance 
b, susceptance 

O, g, conductance -x i 

Vector quantities when used should be denoted by capital italics. 


(I) RATING. 


APPENDIX B.—RAILWAY MOTORS. 


Intkoductory Note on Rating. Railway motors usually operate m 
a service in which hoth the speed and the torpue developed by the motor 
are varyinv almost continuallv. The average requirements, however, 
during successive hours in a given class of service are faiply uniform. On 
account of the wide variation of the instantaneous loads, it is impracticable 
to assign any simple and definite rating to a motor which will indicate 
accurately the absolute capacity of a given motor or the relative capacity 
of different motors under service conditions. It is also impracticable to 
select a motor for a particular serxdce "without much fuller data with regard 
both to the motor and to the service than is required, for example, in the 
case of stationary motors which run at constant speeds.^ 

Scope of Nominal Rating. It is common usage to give railway motors 
a nominal rating in horse power on the basis of a one-hour test. As above 
explained, a simple rating of this kind is not a proper measure of service 
capacity This nominal rating, however, indicates approximately the 
maximum output which the motor should ordinarily be called upon to 
develop during acceleration. Methods of determining the continuous 
capacity of a railway motor for service requirements are given under a 

subsequent heading. . , j. 4 . 

The Nominal Rating of a railway motor is the horse-power output at 
the car-axle, that is, including gear and other transmission losses, which 
gives a rise of temperature above the surrounding air (referred to a room 
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temperature of 25 degrees cent.) not exceeding 90 degrees cent, at the 
commutator and 75 degrees Cent, at any other part after one hour's con¬ 
tinuous run at its rated voltage (and frequency, in the case of an alter¬ 
nating-current motor) on a stand, with the motor-covers removed, and 
with natural ventilation. The rise in temperature is to be determined 
by thermometer, but the resistance of no electrical circuit in the motor 
shall increase more than 40% during the test. 

(II) SELECTION OF MOTOR FOR SPECIFIED SERVICE. 

28 General Requirements. The suitability of a railway motor for a speci¬ 
fied service depends upon the following considerations: 

29 a. Mechanical ability to develop the requisite torque and speeds as 
given by its speed-torque curve. 

30 6. Ability to commutate successfully the current demanded. 

31 c. Ability to operate in service without occasioning a temperature rise 
in any part which will endanger the life of the insulation. 

;32 Operating Conditions, Typical Run. The operating conditions which 
are important in the selection of a motor include the weight of load, the 
schedule speed, the distance between stops, the duration of stops, the rate 
of acceleration and of braking retardation, the grades and the curves. 
With these data at hand, the outputs which are required of the motor may 
be determined, provided the service requirements are within the limits of 
the speed-torque curve of the motor. These outputs may be expressed 
in the form of curves giving the instantaneous values of current and of 
voltage which must be applied to the motor. Such curves may be lo-id 
out for the entire line, but they are usually constructed only for a certain 
average or typical run, which is fairly representative of the conditions of 
service. To determine whether the motor has sufficient capacity to per¬ 
form the service safely, further tests or investigations must be made. 

B33 Capacity Test of Railway Motor in Service. The capacity of^a 
railway motor to deliver the necessary output may be determined uy 
measurement of its temperature after it has reached a maximum in ser¬ 
vice If a running test cannot be made under the actual conditions ot 
service, an equivalent test may be made in a typical run back and forth, 
under such conditions of schedule speed, length of run, rate of acceleration, 
etc., that the test cycle of motor losses and conditions of ventilation are 
essentially the same as would be obtained in the specified service. 

334 Methods of Comparing Motor Capacity with Service Requirements. 
Where it is not convenient to test motors under actual service condi¬ 
tions or in an equivalent typical run, recourse may be had to one of the 
two following methods of determining temperature rise now in general 

335 1 Method by Losses and Thermal Capacity Curves. The heat en¬ 
veloped in a railway motor is carried partly by conduction through the 
several parts and partly by convection through the air to the motor-frame 
whence it is distributed to the outside air. As the temperature of the 
several parts is thus dependent not on'y upon their own internal losses 
but also upon the temperature Oo. neighboring parts, it becomes necessary 
to determine accurately the actual value and distnbution of losses in a 
railway motor for a given service and reproduce them in an equivalent 
test-run The results of a series of typ'cal runs expressed in the form ot 
thermal capacity curves will give the re at on between degrees nse per watt 
loss in the armature and in the field f r all ratios oi losses between them 
met with in the commercial applioauen o.. a given motor. i • . i 

336 This method consists, therefore, in cakulating the several internal 
motor losses in a specified service and. determining the temperature nse 
with these losses from thermal capacity curves 

per watt loss as obtained in experimental track tests made under the sam 

conditions of ventilation. .. . . 4 .- „ ^arefullv 

387 The following motor losses cause its heating and 

determined for a given service; f' R m the field, I R m the .rmatur 

SltSSSi, tal o™, tl th. rf 

losses they are generally neglected in making calculations. 
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339 2. Method by Continuous ('apacitv of Motor. The essential 1< 

in the motor as fomid in the tv|>ical run. arc in most cases tin>st^ in the 
motor windings and in the eorC: The mean service c(nuhti(tns may he 
expressed in terms of tlie current which wnuld pruduct* the same ](*ss<‘s 
in tlie motor windings and the voltage which, witli tliat current, wnuld 
produce tlu same core lo.sses as the a\'erage in service. Tlie coritiiuiuus 
capacity of the motor is given in terms of the amperes winch it will carrv 
when run on a testing stand - with covers on or otT,^ as speciticd -at fiif- 
ferent voltages, say, 40, (H), 80 and 100 |)er cent, of the rat.nl voltagi*- 
with a temperature rise not excetnling 90 degrees at the taanmutator and 
75 degrees at any other |>art, provided the resistance ot no electric cdinniit 
in the motor increases more than 40 ])er cent. A comparismi (»f Hit* tsjuiva- 
lent service condition.s with ilui cvmtinuous ca|Kicity of tlie niotor will dr- 
termine vvhetlier the service requirements are within tlie safe capa<'ity ni 
tlie motor. 

340 Tliis method affords a read)' means of determining wheth<'r a S|HH4fit'o 
.service is within the capacity of a given motor and ij is nh-o a con\'i‘nieMt 
approximate method fur comparing!; tlie ser\'icc capatdt ies of tii!Tert.'nt niotor:*. 

APPENDIX C. PHOTOMETRY AND LAMPS. 

341 rANDT.E-PowER. Tile Inniimnis inten.^^dt)' of soitrces of hglit is c*xpres:-u*d 
in e:imlU‘”power. Tiie unit of c.:ndlcdH.iwcr Mionld 1 h‘ dt‘ri\’e{l Irom tlie 
standards maintained liytlie Natiima't liuroaii of Standardsat Waaliington, 
I), whieli .‘^tainlard unit of candlc-powm’ equals !{)()/S.S of tlie Ihdner 
unit under RciclisanstaIt stamlard comdiliftiis foi tin* IhdmT. In prac* 
lietd measnrenu'nts seasoned and candully ‘'.tandardi'/.ed incaiu!i‘:;cent 
lam|)S are more reliahle and accundc than the primary standard. 

342 t'ANniavdmMHN. Tlie total llnx of light from a piurce is equni to its 

mean splierical intensity muili|»licd by 4 The unit of Ihix L i'allcd the 

candle-lumen. A candle lumen is tlie th part of tlu‘ tola! tlux of light 

4iT 

emititsl by a strnret* having a nnsm .spherieal intmisil v of one candle fr aver. 

343 (' ANUi.h Mid'ER. Idle unit of illumination is tlie candle nietei', This i-; 
tlie normal ilhnnination iiroducetl by one unit of carnlle j*owcr at a tbs 
tance of one metre. 

344 a. ('Ai^’niaoluioT, lllutnination is tieerisionally expne;i:ed infandh- h’ri 
A candle hug. is tlu‘ ntarmal illnmination produetHl Ity tme unit of <’andh' 
])owcr at a tlistaiiee of one fo<»t:. 

346 1 eaiulle-fo.tt - lC).7(hl csainlleuuetres. 

d'he use of tlie (‘amllemust re unit is preferalde and is ret*<>nuiit‘nt{t'd. 

346 Tlie Effumhncv of IvsKUTiue Lamfs D pniperly stattMl in term"- of m,- ni 
.splierical eantlle ptnvef per wat t at lanq» teriuinals. This tme o! i hr tf’im 
clficitsu’v is to be considiU’ed as spteeiah ami uttf to be et»utu‘.e<l with the 
g<.MU‘ndly aeeepteti thdinilioii of (4lieicne)' in See. Sa. 

347 ' a. Efficic.ncv, Arxn.iAUV Di-vna s. In illuniinanis re^ptiring auHili;u-v 
•[)ow(‘r”Con.suming devices outsitle t)f the Inininou''. btttly, Mieb ac '.{eath iig; 
nssistanct'S in (‘<»nstant potimtial an? lamps, a tlisliMciit*n '-hould be mad** 
betwi'isi thf* net eiiit i'‘ne\'t lie luruiiious. sotiree antj tht- gro.. rita it-mv 
of (lie lamp, '114;; tlict iiict ion shonltl always b»‘ stated. 4 Im grot.-, < uo 
cieney should inelutle the p<nvt*r tarn sun led in the auxibarv t'e.r-tatH «■, cle. 
Tlu‘ net t'lVieieiieV shttuld, httwever, include tin* powtu* etmsnmetl m d:r 
controlling inetEanisin t*f the lamp itself. t‘ompai'ison bej\\eru msIj 
. sonret‘S ttf ligju shoulil be made tm tlie liasis of gni?.?; elbeitmt^v, sinei' tin* 
]U)Wer ('onsnnieti in llu‘ auxiliary tievie<‘ is (‘.ssentiai to t h<* o|H>rai i*»u. 

348 6. A SrANnAHu ('luctur VitUTAun of 110 volts, tu* a multiple tneret»f may 
lie as.sumetl, except where «*xpn*:;sly stated ollu^rwise.^ 

349 Watts fkk ('aniujo The specibe etmsuinplion tif an tdetUiie lamp i:i 

its watt, ettnsumplion |H*r mean spherieal t^imllejtttWtus "Watts per 

enndl(‘" is tlu‘ term used tsmmiereialiy in eonueiiion with imsoah'.seent 
Samiis. ami demttes, watts iht mean lmri/,<»ntal isuitllt* power, 

360 PnoToMFTiua Tests in whufh tlie results are slatetl in eandk* power 
should ahva,y.s be made at sueh a dist.auoe fnau the sonree of light that 
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the latter may be regarded as practically a point. Where tests are made 
at shorter distances, as for example in the measurement of lamps with 
reflectors, the results should always be given as “ apparent candle-power 
at the distance employed, which distance should always be specifically 
stated. 

Basis for Comparison. Either the total flux of light in candle-lumens, 
or the mean spherical candle-power, should always be used as the basis 
for comparing various luminous sources with each other, unless there is 
a clear understanding or statement to the contrary. 

Incandescent Lamps, Rating. It is customary to rate incandescent 
lamps on the basis of their mean horizontal candle-pow-er; but in com¬ 
paring incandescent lamps in which the relative distribution of luminous 
intensity differs, the comparison should be based on their total flux of 
iicrht measured in lumens, or on their mean spherical candle-powder. 

^The Spherical Reduction-Factor of a lamp 

_ mea n spherical candle-powder 
mean horizontal candle-powder 

The Total Flux of light in candle-lumens ernitted by a lamp = 4 ttx 
mean horizontal candle-power X spherical reduction-factor. 

The Spherical Reduction-Factor should only be used w^hen properly 
determined for the particular type and characteristics of each lamp. 
The spherical reduction-factor permits of substantially accurate /com¬ 
parisons being made between the mean spherical candle-powders ot ait- 
ferent types of incandescent lamps, and may be used in the absence of 
proper facilities for direct measurement of mean sphencal intensity. 

“ Reading Distance.” Where standard photometnc measurernents 
are impracticable, approximate measurements ^ of 
street lamps may be made by comparing their reading 
bv deterniining alternately the distances at which an ordinary size ot 
riding print can just be read, by the same person or persons, when all 
other fight is screLed. The angle below the horizontal at which the 
measurement is made should be specified when it exceeds 15 • 

In Comparing .Different Luminous Sources not only shomd t e 
candle-power be compared, but also their relative form, m rinsic y, 

distribution of illumination and character ot light. 


APPENDIX D. SPARKING DISTANCES. 

358 Table of Sparking Distances in Air between Opposed Sha^ 

Points for vSous Effective Sinusoidal Voltages in 246 

metrL. The table applies to the conditions specified in Secs. 240 - 246 . 

Distance. 


359 Kilovolts 

Sq Root of T i_ 

Mean Square Inches 

5.0.225 

10 *.. 0-47 

15.0.725 

20 . 1-0 

25.1-3 

SO.1-025 

35 . 2.0 

40 2.45 


45. 

50., 

60.. 
70.. 
80. 
90. 

100 . 

110 . 

120 . 

130. 


.2.95 
.3.55 
4.65 
5.85 
7.1 
8.35 
9.6 
10.75 
11 85 
12.90 


Cms. 

0.57 

1.19 

I. 84 
2.54 

3.3 

4.1 

5.1 

6.2 
7.5 
9.0 

II. 8 
14.9 
18.0 
21.2 
24.4 

27.3 
30.1 
32.8 


Kilovolts 
Sq. Root of 
Mean Square 


Distance. 


150. 


190.. 

200 . 

210 . 

220 . 

230. 


300. 


Inches 

Cms. 

13.95 

35.4 

.15.0 

38.1 

16.05 

40.7 

17.10 

43.4 

.18.15 

46.1 

.19.20 

48.8 

.20.25 

51.4 

.21.30 

54.1 

.22.35 

56.8 

.23.40 

59.4 

.24.45 

62.1 

.25.60 

64.7 

.26.60 

67.3 

.27.50 

69.8 

.28.50 

72.4 

.29.50 

74.9 

, .30.50 

77.4 
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APPENDIX E. TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENTS. 

360 Table of Temperature Coefficients of Resistivity in Copper at Different 
Initial Temperatures Centigrade. 


Initial Temp, coefficient, 

temperature in percent, per 

cent. degree cent, 

i 

Initial Temp, coefficient, 

temperature in percent, per 

cent. degree cent, 

i 

0.0.4200 

1...0.4182 

26 .0.3786 

27 .0.3772 

2 .0.4165 

3 .0.4148 

28 .0.3758 

29 .0.3744 

4 . 0.4131 

5 .0.4114 

6 .0.4097 

30 . 0.3730 

31 .0.3716 

32 .0.3702 

7 .0.4080 

8 .0.4063 

9 .0.4047 

33 .0.3689 

34 .0.3675 

35 .0.3662 

10 .0.4031 

11 .0.4015 

36 .0.3648 

37 ..0.3635 

12.0.3999 

38.0.3622 

13 .0.3983 

14 .0.3967 

15 .0.3951 

39 .0.3609 

40 .0.3596 

41 .0.3583 

16 .0.3936 

17 .0.3920 

18 .....0.3905 

42 .0 3570 

43 .0.3557 

44 .0.3545 

19 .0.3890 

20 .0.3875 

21 .0.3860 

45 .0.3532 

46 .0.3520 

47 . 0.3508 

22 .0.3845 

23 .0.3830 

24 .0.3815 

48 .0.3495 

49 .0.3483 

50 .0.3471 

25.. .0.3801 



The fundamental relation between the increase of resistance in copper 
and the rise of temperature mav be taken as 

=X (1 + 0.0042 0 

where Rq is the resistance of the copper conductor at 0® C. and Rt is the 
corresponding resistance at f C. This is equivalent to taking a tempera¬ 
ture coefficient of 0.42% per deg. C. temperature rise above 0° C. For 
initial temperatures other than 0® C., a similar formula may be used sub¬ 
stituting the coefficients in the above table corresponding to the actual 
initial temperature. The formula thus becomes at 25® C. 




/ji 0.3801 T\ 
^ 100 ^ 


where Ri is the initial resistance at 25® C. Ri*r the final resistance a' . 
r the temperature rise above 25® C. 
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In order to find the temperature rise in degrees cent, from the initial 
resistance Ri at the initial temperature C. and the final resistance we 

may use the* formula 

r= (238.1 + *) degrees C. 


See Sec< 265« 


HISTORY OF THE STANDARDIZATION RULES. 


Jn Connection with the Presentation of the Standardization 
Rules to the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
at the 23d Annual Convention Held at Niagara Falls,. 
June 27. 1907. 

The first step taken by the Institute toward the standardization of 
electrical apparatus and methods was a topical discussion on “ The Stand¬ 
ardization of Generators. Motors and Transformers,’' which took place 
simultaneously in New York and Chicago on the evening of January 26, 
1898. This discussion appears in the Institute Transactions, Vol. 
XV, pages 3 to 32. The opinions expressed were generally favorable to 
the scheme of standardization of electrical appratus, although some 
members feared that difficulties might arise. As a result of this dis- 
C¥ission, a Committee on Standardization was appointed by the Council 
ot the Institute, consisting of the following members: 

Francis B Crocker, Chairman. 

Cary T. Hutchinson Charles P. Steinmetz 

Arthur E. Kennelly Lewis B Stillwell 

John W. Lies, Jr. Elihu Thomson 

After a careful consideration of the matter and consultation with the 
members of the Institute and interested parties generally, a “ Report 
of the Committee on Standardization,was presented and accepted by 
the Institute, June 26. 1899- These original rules appeared in the In¬ 
stitute Transactions. Vol. XVI, pages 255 to 268. 

As a result of changes and developments in the electric art, it was 
subsequently found necessary to revise the original report, this work 
being carried out by the tollowing Committee on Standardization: 

Francis B. Crocker, Chairman. 

Arthur E. Kennelly Charles P. Steinmetz 

John W, Lies, Jr, Lewis B Stillwell 

C5. O. Mailloux Elihu Thomson 
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This revised report was adopted at the ]9th Annual Convention at 
Great Barrington, Mass., on June 20. 1902, and appears in the Institute 
Transactions, Vol. XIX, pages 1075 to 1092. 

In conseauence of still further change and development in electrical 
apparatus and methods, it was decided in September, 1905 that a second 
revision was needed, and the following Committee was appointed to do 
this work. 

Francis B. Crocker, Chairman. 

Arthur E. K.EN,NELLy, Secretary. 

Henry wS. Carhart Charles P. Scott 

John W. Lieb, Jr. Charles P. Steinmetz 

C. 0. Maillou.k Henry G-. Stott 

Robert B. Owens S. W. Stratton 

This Committee held monthly meetings and carried on extensive corre¬ 
spondence with nianniacturers, consulting and operating engineers and 
other interested parties, and as a result, presented its report at the 23d 
Annual Convention, lield at Milwaukee, May 28-30, 1906. After con¬ 
siderable discussion tlie rej)ort was accepted and referred back to the 
Committee for amctidment and rearrangement in form. It was then 
to be submitted to the Board of Directors for final adoption. In Septem¬ 
ber, 1900, the following Standardization Committee was appointed: 

Francis B. Crocker Chairman. 

Ar'I’iiur E, tvENNELLY, Secretary. 

A. W. Berresford Charles P. Scott 

Dugai.d C. Jackson Charles P. Steinmetz 

C. f). Mailloux HenrvG. Stott 

R B. OwENK S. \V. Stratton 

Elihu Thomson 

This Committee’ held-montidy meetings, also sub-committee meetings, 
and carefully relerred Bie rule.s as a whole, and each part of them, to 
the mendjers of the Institute The rules were also entirely rearranged 
us to form, and init ia shaixi to facilitate ready reference to them and 
enable^ future revisions to be made without breaking up the logical ar- 
jang<‘nKmt. Thu;; amended the rules were .submitted to the F.-oaid of 
Direetor:; and approved l»y it on June 21, 1907. The Board also directed 
that tlu‘ rult's should l)e presented, as accepted by the Board, at the 
Annual (,'onveniion hehl at Niagara Falls, June 24 to 27, 1907, which ac¬ 
tion was taken by President Sheldon on June 20, 1905, By the Con¬ 
stitution whieh wtmt intf> eflect on June 10, 1907, this Committee has been 
made a staiuling ('ornmittee with the title “ Standards Committee,” con- 
c.i;;ting ot niiu‘ numd>er.. 
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voltages above 60,000 nearly as the cube of the increase in vol¬ 
tage. Either very large petticoat diameters must be used, or 
very high insulators with many petticoats. In either case the 
manufacture of the porcelain parts is a difficult and expensive 
matter, and with the long pin necessary, the mechanical stresses 



Pig. 2 


from the line on insulator, pin, and cross-arm are objectionable. 
With the series unit system here proposed, the cost of insulator 
progresses only in direct proportion to the increase in voltage, 
the only change being in the number of units in series. There 
is practically no limit to the degree of insulation obtainable. 
b One of the most difficult elements of design in a transmission 
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TRACK-CIRCUIT SIGNALING ON ELECTRIFIED ROADS. 


BY L. FREDERIC HOWARD 


Railroads signals may be divided into three general classes 
according to their functions: (a) Those which confer rights on 
trains, or restrict their rights, known as train-order signals; 
(b) Those which designate the route a train is to take, and insure 
the safe condition of all switches and opposing signals on such 
route, known as interlocking signals; (c) Those w^hich are used 
primarily for properly spacing trains, knowm as block signals. 

Originally the operation and control of all these classes was 
wholly manual. Owing to the fallibility of the human agency, 
how^ever, and also on account of the greater scope of protection 
to be secured, means were gradually devised to take from the 
operator under certain conditions the power to clear signals, 
while permitting him at all times to restore them to,, and retain 
them in, the stop position. In some cases the signals were 
taken from his control altogether and made automatic. Means 
were also devised to prevent the operation of any switch 
while a train was approaching or passing over it. 

It will therefore be seen that there are three distinct types 
of signals according to method of control; namely, the manual 
or non-automatic, the controlled manual or semi-automatic, 
and the purely automatic. Train-order signals are of the first 
type, interlocking signals of the first and second types, while 
block signals are of all three types. 

The track circuit is by far the best expedient for effecting the 
control of the signal operator, and the power-operated block 
signal. It is used largely in connection with the latter; and as 
a means for dispensing wholly with the human agency, and pro¬ 
viding the safest and most practicable method of automatic 
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